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(The  Enhance  of  a  Turkish  HabIm.) 


CHAPTEB  X. 

Sunday  in  modern  Cairo  is  a  very 
festive  clay,  and  Captain  Fitzroj  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  suflfcr  from 
too  much  leisure  for  lack  of  eugage- 
tnentB ;  but  he  had  never  looked 
forward  to  anything  bo  eagerly  aa 
to  the  prospect  opened  to  him  by 
Margaret  Crey's  letter.  It  did  not 
strike  him  that  the  note  was  stiff ; 
that  seeme{i  only  a  natural  conKe- 
queuce  of  the  use  of  the  third  person  ; 
and  he  was  filled  with  elation  at  the 
snooesa  of  his  wishes.  It  was  tone 
that  it  was  not  the  lovely  &oe  filling 
all  his  thoughts  tlmt  he  was  going  to 
see :  it  was  only  her  delegate  who 
would  meet  him ;  but  even  that  was 
something;  it  was  a  beginning,  and 
how  far  it  might  go^  Fitzroy  did  not 
stop  to  think.  From  his  point  of 
view  there  was  no  reason  that  it 
fihonh!  hp  the  end. 

He  dressed  with  care  in  phi  in 
clothes,  putting  off  his  dark  blue 
Khedivial  uniform  for  the  lightest 
of  grey  summer  suits;  and  tdking 
the  first  hired  carriage  that  he  saw, 
he  drove  in  good  time  to  the  place 
of  appointment.  In  spite  of  his 
equif)age,  which  chanced  to  be  un- 
usually shabby  even  for  a  Cairene 
cah|  he  was  reonved  with  great  re- 
spect by  the  porter,  whose  native 
^aipness  enabled  him  to  recognise 
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at  once  the  manner  and  appeuanoe 
of  a  person  of  distinction;  and  he 

was  shown  with  many  salaams  into 
a  small  reception  room  in  the  colon- 
naded building  within  the  gate.  Here 
he  had  to  wait  for  some  minutes  while 
one  of  the  slaves  took  his  card  to  the 
Aorfm^  and  he  stood  absently  looking 
about  him  at  the  dusty  furnishings 
of  the  room.  White-sheeted  divans 
ranged  round  tlie  walls,  tall  mirrors 
in  gilt  frames  above  them,  and  a  rich 
carpet  under  foot ;  it  was  the  usual 
thing,  and  his  own  room  in  the '  Abdin 
palace  was  exactly  like  it,  just  as 
characterless,  uninteresting,  and  dusty. 
Was  this  the  pattern  of  all  Turkish 
interiors,  he  wondered  \  Were  the 
rooni.s  of  the  harhnj  the  rooms  she 
lived  in,  as  dull  and  featureless  ?  No, 
that  was  not  likely;  she  would  be 
sure  to  have  flowers  about  her,  and 
other  evidences  of  her  own  grace  and 
refinement.  His  mind  followed  the 
messenger  who  had  gone  across  the 
garden,  and  he  had  lost  himself  in 
the  dreams  that  he  had  been  living 
in  all  the  week,  when  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  skirt  in  the  doorway,  and 
turning  suddenly,  saw  a  slight,  fragile- 
looking  girl  of  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty  8t«,nding  in  the  room  behind 
him.  8he  was  dressed  entirely  in 
gray,  yes,  in  the  same  quiet  gown  of 
gray  alpaca  that  had  been  beside  htm 
in  dmrah  on  Christmas  morning;  and 
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abe  wM  ituidiiig  olait,  looking  at 
him  witb  a  pink  flvah  on  her  oheakB 

and  a  curious  intentness  in  her  gray 
eyes.  At  tlmt  first  moment  of  the 
mo<»t:iig  slie  made  a  favourable  im- 
prestiiou  upou  him,  aud  he  said  to 
himaelf  th^  die  wm  e?id«otly  •  lady 
•nd  deddfldly  pretty. 

*'  ^riss  Grey,  I  suppose,"  he  nid 
coming  forward,  and  liolding  oat  blV 
hand  with  a  smile  of  greeting. 

Margaret  was  hardly  prepartxi  tor 
80  friendly  a  salutation,  and  she  lodged 
ntherteken  aback.  She  had  intended 
only  to  bow  and  she  was  obliged  to 
change  her  mind  in  awkward  haste. 

"  Yes,"  slio  said  briefly,  and  then, 
glancing  rather  nervously  at  a  second 
open  doorway  loading  between  the 
t^Yaiui  Into  another  non^  ehe  added 
hurriedly:  *'WiU  you  come  into  the 
garden?  It  is  coder  and  fdeasanter 
than  here,  and  if  you  have  anything 
of  a  private  nature  to  say,  I  think  it 
would  l)e  better  to  say  it  there." 

She  led  the  way  out,  through  the 
garden  steeped  in  the  hot  afternoon 
aonahiae  and  fragrant  with  the  eoent 
of  roses  and  jessamine,  to  the  archway 
in  the  wall  which  wils  the  entrance  to 
the  outer  garden  of  the  harim.  The 
arabesque-covered  walk  of  the  palace 
rose  on  the  right,  shining  yellow  in 
the  strong  sonli^t;  bat  Margaret 
torned  at  once  into  one  of  the  itdaid 
paths  winding  among  the  shrubberies 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees  to  the  left, 
aufl  followed  it  until  she  reaches!  a 
secluded  corner  at  the  end  of  the 
guden,  where  straggling  bashes  cf 
tiie  cruDsoD  damaak^rase  grew  in  wild 
prolosion  under  the  wall,  and  a  grace- 
ful pepper-tree,  with  silver^rey  foliage 
as  delicate  as  nnffl'Tihair,  shot  up  into 
the  pale  Eastern  sky.  Here,  in  the 
dense  green  shade  of  the  maiidalines, 
a  dilapidated  ganiea*eaat^  d  the  pat- 
tern common  in  London  parks,  was 
drawn  up^  and  Margaret  paused  with 
her  hand  on  the  back  of  it. 


"We  shall  be  qoite  midistvrbed 

here^"  she  said,  "and  there  it  no 
danger  of  our  being  observed  or  over- 
heard. You  have  come  about  the 
diamond  star  that  yon  found  in  your 
pocket  after  you  picked  up  the  little 
boy  at  Qhertrehi  haven't  you  t " 

''Yes,"  said  Fitsroy  in  some  sar^ 
prise  ;  *'lMlt  how  did  you  know  that  X 
found  it  in  my  pocket  1  " 

"  Because  the  child  told  us  that  ho 
bad  plaeixl  it  there,"  said  Margaret ; 
"he  told  us  directly  we  got  home. ' 

"And  yon  have  been  taking  no 
steps  to  recover  itt  ** 

**No^  becaose  no  stepe  were  possible 

in  the  cirenm^tnnees.  We  could  not 
act  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Paiiha,  aud  the  lady  did  uut  wi^h  her 
httsband  to  know  anything  abont  the 
incident** 

"Her  huslwmd, —  she  is  married 
tlien  I  She  is  the  wife  of  the  P&sha» 
the  mother  of  that  cliiM  ?  " 

"Ye8  ;  and, — Captain  Fitzroy, — -I 
don't  know  if  you  have  beeu  long  in 
Egypt — perhaps  yon  do  not  realise 
the  strietnsss  of  l^kish  etiquette. 
It  was  not  your  fault  of  coorsc^  bat 
from  their  point  of  view  it  was  a  ^  ♦  ty 
serious  thing  that  happened.  For  a 
Turkisii  lady  to  be  seen  by  any  man 
other  than  her  husband  or  near 
rdative  is  a  gmve  nusfortonek" 

In  her  anxiety  to  make  the  fisk  of 
the  situation  clmr  Margaret  was  be- 
trayed int<j  expressing  herself  with  an 
earnestness  that  ver^d  upon  (severity, 
aud  Fitzroy  stood  still  for  a  mom^t 
in  astonished  silenoe  nnder  what 
soonded  like  a  rebnke.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  marked  cddnesi. 

"  T  do  not  understand  you.  You  say 
that  it  was  not  my  fault ;  7ck(U  wa.H 
not  my  fault,  may  I  ask  I  That  I 
picked  up  u  child  I  saw  straying  into 
danger,  and  gave  him  to  his  mother? 
That  I  haTO  taken  measares  since  to 
restore  the  ornament  which  the  child 
lost  T   No^  I  certainly  do  not  see  that 
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I  have  been  in  fault,  T  cannot  see 
til  at  there  has  been  any  fault  any- 
where." 

Tlie  turn  that  Idie  oonTorsfttion  IumI 
taken  was  not  imnatural,  considering 
the  point  of  view  from  whi<di  Mar- 
garet regarded  the  matter,  and  the 
character  of  the  man  she  had  to  deal 
with ;  but  it  was  unfortunate,  and 
she  felt  tliat  she  must  have  blundered 
strangely  to  find  herself  at  logger- 
heads with  him  so  soon.  She  was  not 
saying  what  she  had  intended  ;  she 
was  nervous,  and  painfully  conscious 
that  she  was  not  carrying  out  lier 
mission  in  a  manner  that  Valda  would 
have  approved  of.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  help  herself,  and  she  stood 
silent  £w  a  moment  with  compressed 
lip8»  considering  how  slie  could  repair 
her  error,  and  3'et  gain  her  end.  A 
soft  breath  of  scented  air  swept  like  a 
sigh  over  the  sunny  garden,  stirring 
the  deUcate  tracery  of  the  pepper-tree 
against  the  hlue  sky,  and  flattering 
the  little  red  roses  under  the  walL 
It  n  atad  out  the  folds  <tf  a  grey  veil 
that  Margaret  was  wearing,  and  as  she 
pushed  up  the  gauze  to  be  out  of  her 
way,  Fitzroy  looked  with  attention  at 
the  features  that  were  more  clearly 
revealed.  Her  colour  had  faded,  and 
the  pale  intellectual  face,  refined  into 
absolute  sevwity,  was  without  attrac- 
tion for  him.  It  annoyed  him  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  higher  standard  than 
he  cared  to  reach,  and  his  handsome 
oountoaanoe  hardeoied  into  an  expres- 
sion of  antagonism. 

'*I  am  afraid  that  I  must  have 
expressed  myself  very  badly,"  said 
Margaret,  breaking  the  pause  in  the 
gentlest  tones  at  her  command.  "I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  annoyed  you  ;  of 
course  there  has  been  no  foult  on 
anyone's  part,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  infer  tiiat  time  had  been.  Only 
I  am  so  very  anxious  that  this  lady 
should  not  get  into  trouble,  and  a 
misundcrstandiDg  is  so  easy  where 


there  is  not  the  frankness  tliat  exists 
between  husband  and  wife  in  Eng- 
land. I  thought  you  might  not 
understand." 

"Oh,  I  think  I  understand;  I 
have  not  been  two  years  in  Egypt  for 
nothing.  The  Pasha  is  jealous  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Oh,  no,  no!  Nothing  of  that 
sort  !  "  cried  Margaret,  a  vivid  blush 
oyerspreading  her  face,  as  she  saw 
his  cynical  smile.  "She  has  never 
giy«i  him  tiie  slightest  cause  and  she 
never  will.  It  is  nothing  so  vulgar 
as  that ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  eti- 
quette. She  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  she  is  exceedingly  grateful  to 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  her, 
and  to  e^laitt  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing it  secapet.  She  considered  that  it 
was  no  use  vexing  the  Pasha  bv  let- 
ting  him  know  of  it.  You  see,  it 
would  annoy  him  very  much,  and  it 
was  purely  an  accident,  for  which 
nobody  was  to  blame." 

"  Was  she  annoyed  f  la  she  vexed 
about  it  ? "  asked  Fitzroy  with  a  wist- 
fulness  that  broke  oddly  through  his 
stately  composure. 

**  No  indeed  !  "  answered  Margaret, 
her  voice  softening.  "She  ^ows 
how  it  was,  of  course,  and  she  feels 
nothing  but  the  most  fervent  grati- 
tude towards  you.  She  says  that  you 
have  saved  her  greatest  treasure  in 
the  world,  and  that  she  can  never 
repay  you  for  it.  I  ought  to  have 
given  you  her  messsge  first.  The 
little  boy  is  her  only'  child,  and  she 
regards  you  as  his  rescuer  firom  death. 
She  blesses  you  every  moment  of  the 
day  for  having  preserved  him  to  her." 

Fitzroy  sighed,  though  his  face  liad 
lighted  up.  "  If  I  could  see  her  just 
once  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  what 
she  thinksj^to  give  her  back  the 
star — I  should  like  to  give  the  jewel 
back  into  her  own  hands." 

"  That  is  impossible,  absolutely  im- 
impoasible ! "   said  Margaret  iirmly. 
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"  Tbat  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
ttplain ;  you  can  never  see  her  again." 

Ktzroy  looked  at  her, — this  prim, 
proper  little  person  who  was  opposintr 
herself  to  his  desire.  Who  was  she 
that  he  should  regard  her  I  Aa- 
tagoniRm  leaped  again  into  fais  eyes. 
"  I  must  see  her,  I  will  see  her  I  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  my  last  word  with 
her  through  you.  I  can  see  that  your 
prpvulico's  will  not  let  you  deal  frankly 
with  either  of  us,  and  T  will  see  her 
for  myself  to  restore  the  jewel.  I 
will  manage  it  by  some  means  or 
other." 

"  You  must  not  try !  You  could 
not  try  without  brins^inir  serious  risk 
upon  her,  and  it  would  bo  quite  in 
A  ain,  '  said  Margaret  in  alarm.  "  I 
implore  you  not  to  attempt  anything 
so  mong  and  inoonsiderato.  She 
will  never  consent  to  it.*' 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  consent.  It 
shall  not  be  her  doinf,',  ard  she  shall 
be  involved  in  no  trouble.  I  will 
take  care  of  that;  I  will  manage  it 
for  myself,  and  there  shall  be  no 
chanoe  of  blame  falling  on  anyone 
else." 

"Tliat  is  a  thing  you  cannot  do. 

If  anvthin^  comes  out,  it  will  be  no 
U5;e  sayin;^  tliat  you  have  acted  with- 
out encouragement  from  her.  Nobody 
would  believe  it,  and  it  would  be  she, 
not  you,  who  would  snlfer.  Suspicion 
would  be  aroused,  reports  would  be 
set  going,  and  who  can  say  what 
would  be  the  end  ?  I  warn  you  that 
if  you  try,  mischief  will  come  of  it ; 
Valda  Hanem  herself  would  tell  you 
the  same  thing." 

«  Yalda  mnem,— the  Lady  Valda* 
^is  that  her  name! " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Margaret,  regret- 
ting the  slip  that  she  had  made,  but 
perceiving  that  it  was  now  too  late 
to  repair  it. 

"  It  is  a  charming  name^" 

«I  think  so  became  I  assodato  it 
with  her,"  ssid  Margaret ;  "  but  yon 


do  not  know  her.  U  you  did, — if 
you  could  know  how  kind  and  gentle 
she  is, — how  good  and  devoted,  and 
how  dearly  cherished  in  the  home 
that  she  makes  happy,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  like  to  uo  anything  that 
would  risk  bringing  trouble  and  mis- 
fortune into  her  peac^ol  life." 

"She  is  happy?  You  think  that 
she  herself  is  happy  ? " 

"She  oucrlit  to  be.  She  has  every- 
thing that  <]\t:  ought  to  want  to  make 
her  happy,  and  she  knows  no  other 
life,"  said  Margaret  resolutely.  "It 
is  a  lot  that  many  women  have  cause 
to  envy." 

*'  This  Pasha  is  kind  to  her  then, 
and  she  loves  liim, — does  she  love 
him  ?  "  Then  as  Margaret  hesitated, 
unable  for  an  instant  to  meet  his 
glance,  he  went  on:  "No,  she  does 
not ;  die  does  not  love  him,  and  you 
cannot  say  so;  yet  you  tell  me  that 
she  is  happy, — what  nonsense  I  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  ques- 
tions ?  "  asiked  Margaret  indignantly  ; 
**  What  right  have  you  ?  But  since 
yon  have  done  so,  I  will  answer  you. 
Valda  HAnm  may  not  love  her 
husband  quite  as  an  English  girl 
might  do  ;  but  she  is  an  affectionate 
and  devoted  wife,  and  slie  quite  recog- 
nises how  good  the  Pasha  is  to  her." 

"But  he  is  a  Turk ;  he  has  other 
wives  of  course.  Hie  Circassians  of 
his  har'im  " 

"  No  indeed,  no^  no !  What  a 
detestable  thing  to  say  ! " 

"Not  detestable  at  all  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  country.  It  is 
considered  permissible  and  right, — it 
is  the  usual  thing." 

"  Not  now,  not  among  Turks  of  the 
highest  class.  They  are  strict  mono- 
gamists, and  the  Pasha — oh,  how 
little  you  know  the  facts  !  But  I  can- 
not talk  to  you  about  it ;  I  could  not 
make  you  understand.  Only  this 
warning  I  am  bound  to  give  you ;  if 
you  go  on  with  this,  you  will  repoit 
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it.  As  to  the  atar, — ha,vB  yon  brought 
it  with  jou  today  t " 

"Yes,  I  have."   Fitzroy  took  a 

small  parcel,  wrapped  in  silver  paper, 
from  Ills  breast-pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  disclosed  the  beautiful  jewel, 
which  flashed  like  a  real  star  in  his 
hand.  I  have  brought  it  and  I  meant 
to  have  restored  it  to  her  through  you, 
but  I  have  diaoged  my  mind.  I  will 
keep  it  now  until  T  can  give  it  into 
the  Lady  Valda's  own  hands.  I 
shall  try  at  any  rate,  and  if  I  do  not 
Buoceed,  then  I  shall  find  some  otiier 
means  of  restoring  it  to  her." 

"Keep  the  jeweli"  said  Margaret 
with  decision  j  "  she  does  not  want  it 
back.  She  told  me  to  say  that,  since 
her  little  boy  Inid  given  it  to  you,  she 
would  like  you  to  keep  it  a^  a  token 
of  her  gratitude.  It  is  her  own 
IHTOpM^,  not  her  husband's,  and  she 
has  a  right  to  give  it  away  if  she 
chooses :  but  T  persuaded  her  that 
it  would  not  bo  right  to  do  so  on 
grounds  of  expediency.  T  said  that 
I  would  not  give  you  iter  mea^iiage, 
but  now  I  do  J  it  is  far  better  that 
you  should  keep  it  than  that  you 
should  make  it  an  excuse  for  seeking 
an  interview  with  her.  Tf  you  will 
only  refrain  from  exhibiting  it  in  this 
country  whore  it  might  be  recognised, 
that  is  aU  I  ask." 

Fitasroy  wrapped  up  the  jewel,  and 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he 
looked  straight  at  ^largaret^  and  said 
very  quietly  and  deliberately,  but 
with  an  ominous  tlasli  in  his  eyes : 
"  The  condition  you  make  is  un- 
necessary. I  shall  not  keep  this 
ornament:  I  should  nevw  dream  of 
keeping  it ;  and  eventually  it  will  be 
i-estored  to  the  lady.  You  can  tell 
her  so.  The  place  and  time  when  it 
will  be  done,  1  cannot  tell  you,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  will  not  be  by  my 
hand  that  she  receives  it  after  all; 
but  ootainly  it  will  not  be  through 
you. 


"  In  that  case,"  said  Margaret  with 
dignity,  "  it  is  uiseless  to  prolong  this 
interview,  which  cannot  be  more  dis- 
agreeable to  you  than  it  is  to  me. 
Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way  back 
to  the  svUimlek." 

She  preceded  him  along  the  pat- 
terned path,  and  she  did  not  speak 
to  him  again.  Her  face  was  white, 
whiter  than  the  pale  roses  that  flung 
their  clusters  into  the  darkness  of  the 
aichway,  and  her  grey  eyes  were 
strained  in  a  strange  stare  m  she 
ga^  after  his  departing  figure ;  but 
the  delicate  pencilling  of  her  eye* 
brows  was  like  a  straight  line  across 
her  forehead,  and  the  fine  lines  of 
her  mouth  were  fixed  and  firm. 

Fitzroy  did  not  offer  his  hand  at 
parting,  and  his  stifl'  bow  was  re- 
turned only  by  the  dightest  indina* 
Uon  of  the  head  on  her  part. 

"  Good-afternoon,"  he  said  formally, 
but  Margaret  did  not  answer;  and 
without  noticing  the  porter,  w  ho  was 
smiling  and  salaaming  iu  the  back- 
ground in  the  hope  of  bachJieeahf 
he  turned  away  in  a  silent  rage.  **  I 
have  been  a  foot,"  he  said  to  himself 
before  he  had  gone  ten  yards  from 
the  gate ;  "I  have  made  an  enemy 
of  the  only  person  who  could  have 
helped  me.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  for  her  to  have  arranged  a 
meeting.  What  possessed  me  to 
quarrel  with  her  1"  As  he  made  his 
way  further  into  the  teeming  streets 
of  the  city,  however,  the  perception 
came  more  clearh'  home  to  him  that 
the  quarrel  had  not  been  of  his 
making.  ''She  is  not  my  sort^  and 
she  and  I  were  bound  to  disagree," 
he  reflected.  "  Detestable  little  prude  ! 
T  suppose  she  imagined  that  I  in- 
tended some  vulgar  intrigue,  and  she 
was  prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
As  if  there  could  be  any  harm  or 
danger  in  my  meeting  them  on  one 
of  their  drives,  or  in  the  basaars. 
I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to 
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receive  my  thanks  from  her  own  lips, 
and  I  will  claim  it.** 

Ftottd,  passionate,  and  exceedingly 
tenodioiu  of  purpose,  Hrairy  Fitzroy 

was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  type  of 
character,  and  either  bv  accident  or 
intuition  Mars^aret,  in   her  study  of 
his  handwriting,  had  divined  certain 
points  in  it  vith  singular  accnraoy. 
It  was  a  character  whose  faults  were 
halanced  by  many  good  points,  but 
all  his  qualities  wore  fenced  about 
witli  such  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
reserve  that  he  was  more  respected 
than  beloved,  and  there  were  few 
people  who  could  fed  that  they  reaU  v 
knew  him.    He  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  is   known    oven   to  his  most 
intimate  friends  by  his  surname  only, 
and  women   were  genera lly  a  (^<X)d 
deal  afraid  of  him.    His  boyish  name 
of   Harry  had  fallen  from  him  in 
very  early  infancy,  and  his  mother 
and  sisters  always  spoke  of  Henry 
with  high  reverence  and  respect  as 
the  most  important  and  distinguishe(i 
representative  of  tlie  family,  though 
it  is  very  possible  that  they  felt  more 
real  affection  for  Jack,  the  foolish, 
fussy,  and  ezoeedmgly  fallible  elder 
brother  who  had  succeeded  to  t!ie 
family  estates,  and  who  commanded 
no  le^pect  at  all.    The  Fitzroys  were 
refined  and  eultivated  people,  and  the 
intlueiices  under  which  he  had  grown 
up,  together  with  a  natural  fastidious^ 
nesB  of  taste^  had  combined  to  make 
Henry  Fitsroy  a  very  polished  and 
gentlemanly  person,  who  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  think  well  of  himself. 
He  was  accustomed  to  carry  every- 
thing before  him  in  society,  and  now, 
when  his  nature  was  stizred  to  its 
depths  by  a  force  that  it  had  never 
known  before,  and  his  mind  was  set 
upon  the  gratification  of  what  seemed 
to  him  an  innocent  desire,  he  was 
indic^nant  and  annoyed  to  find  him- 
self misconceived  and  opposed. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  my  beautiful 


lady  herself  would  feel  the  sliglitest 
scruple  about  it^"  he  said  to  himself. 
'*It  is  only  that  mischievous  little 

prig  of  a  governess  who  is  determined 
to  make  trouble.  I  will  circumvent 
her, — T  shall  have  not  the  least  com- 
punction in  doing  so, — and  as  for  the 

Paslia  "     It  was  clear  fruin  the 

contempituous  curl  of  his  short  upper 
lip  that  Fitsroy  regarded  the  pre- 
judices of  a  Turkish  husband  with 
small  consideration.  Indeed,  in  spite 
of  the  assurance  he  had  received 
from  Margaret,  he  thought  of  the 
Pasha  aa  a  lazy,  effete,  self-indulgent 
i  cpresentative  of  a  race  that  would 
be  far  better  wiped  bff  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  prejudice  and  his  ignorance  he 
was  prepared  to  plunge  into  an  enter- 
prise of  which  he  knew  not  the  perils. 

If  any  experienced  person  had  been 
at  hand  to  advise  him,  he  would  have 
been  told  that  a  stab  in  the  back  in 
tiie  crowded  bazaars  of  Cairo,  or  a 
brief  application  of  the  bowstring  in 
the  l)aek-i()oni  of  some  dingy  coflee- 
house,  would  very  probably  be  the 
end  of  the  adventure.  And  if  he 
escaped  these  dangers,  there  were 
others ;  a  pistol-shot  from  the  marshes 
on  the  road  to  the  Pyramids,  a  cup  of 
coffee  oddly  flavoured, — there  were 
many  ways  in  which  revenge  could  be 
worked  out  by  an  Oriental  mind;  he 
would  disappear  and  be  no  more 
heard  of,  like  so  many  others  who 
had  once  played  a  part  in  this  popu 
lous  city,  and  no  efforts  of  the  Englisli 
consulate  wonld  avail  to  discover  his 
body  lying  quiet  in  the  yellow  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Nile. 

Henry  Fitzroy  received  no  warning, 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
listened  to  it.  He  confided  in  no  one. 
He  kept  the  diamonds  locked  up  in 
his  dressing  case,  and  he  breathed  no 
word  about  the  matter  to  any  of  his 
friends ;  but  his  mind  was  none  the 
less  firmly  set  upon  his  purpose. 
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CHAPTEii  XI. 

Margaret  went  up  the  marble 
steps  of  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
hartm  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
ladies  were  all  out  driving,  and  the 
slaves,  making  liolidaj  in  their  ab- 
aenooi  were  flattering  in  and  out  of 
the  palace  doors  Oke  a  flock  of 
brilliant  birds  let  loose  from  a  cage. 
In  their  flowing  robes  of  bright- 
coloured  cottons  they  looked  wonder- 
fully pictuiT'squo  R«  they  leaned  over 
the  white  marble  balustrade,  and  they 
filled  the  air  with  meny  laughter  as 
they  ohattered  with  the  black-coated 
negroes.  AnAiu,  an  old  slave  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  who  had 
nursed  three  generations  of  the  familv, 
was  a  tyrant  over  the  younger  Circan- 
sians,  and  generally  kept  them  in 
order  with  voice  md  hand  whenever 
she  thought  they  were  up  to  misdii^ 
but  at  this  moment  she  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  her  fat  legs.  She  had  just  emerged 
from  a  very  hot  bath,  and  with  her 
hair,  new-dyed  to  a  bright  vermilion 
colour,  arranged  und^  a  brilliant  blue 
head-dress,  and  her  twinkling  brown 
^es  freshly  marked  with  black,  she 
was  very  proud  of  herself.  The  slaves 
had  been  propitiating  her  with  com- 
pliments upon  a  new  paii*  of  yellow 
and  black  striped  stockings,  and  she 
sat  on  the  red  satin  divan  in  the 
reception-hall,  holding  up  her  clean 
white  cotton  robes,  and  displaying 
with  supreme  satisfaction  a  pair  of 
the  thickest  ankles  that  ever  were 
seen. 

"  Bacy  Mamwsdle  t  "  she  cried, 
eaUing  to  Margaret  to  look  as  she 
passed  through.  '*  Baczdnat  pek 
gwtdU  I    (Look  here,  very  pretty !)  " 

Margaret  stopped  and  paid  the 
little  tribute  of  admiration  tliat  was 
expected  of  her,  but  she  could  scarcely 
help  laughing.  It  had  always  amused 
her  to  observe  how  entirely  the  deli' 


cacy  of  the  Circassians  was  confined 
to  thdr  laces.  They  would  shriek  as 
they  covered  their  heads  in  a  hurry 

from  the  gaze  of  masculine  eyes ;  but 
as  to  their  legs  they  were  absolutely 
inditierent.  Most  of  them  had  extra- 
ordinarily thick  ankles,  and  they  dis- 
played th^  carelessly  on  all  oc<»aions, 
looping  up  their  draperies,  and  draw- 
ing forth  with  perfect  serenity  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  which  they  wore 
tucked  into  their  garters.  Conven- 
tionality has  strange  laws,  however, 
and  they  are  manifested  in  curiously 
contradietory  fsdiion,  concerning  them* 
selves  vrith  ankles  in  one  society,  and 
with  the  hair  of  the  head  in  another. 
Margaret  could  perceive  an  analogy  in 
the  European  ladies  who  feel  them- 
selves perfectly  respectable  in  the 
bathing-costumes  of  Boulogne  so  long 
as  their  necks  are  safely  covKred,  and 
are  equally  happy  in  the  most  dieolM 
of  ball-di-esses,  provided  the  skirts 
arc  sufllciently  long.  At  one  end  or 
the  other  it  8een)s  necessary  that  the 
laws  of  convention  should  assert  them- 
selvea  in  order  that  the  delicacy  of 
feminine  feelings  may  be  vindicated; 
and  Margaret  reflected  that)  after  all, 
the  Circassians  w«ra  more  consistent 
than  their  European  sisters  in  always 
keeping  to  the  same  standard. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  slaves  had 
always  interested  and  amused  Mar- 
garet, and  she  did  not  in  the  least 
mind  finding  herself  left  to  their 
society  when  the  ladies  went  out. 
Invariably  considerate  and  sympathe- 
tic with  them,  she  had  become  a 
general  favourite,  and  was  a  welcome 
spectator  of  the  strange  barbaric 
dances  that  they  delighted  in  per- 
forming whenever  Anana's  back  was 
turned  ;  but  to-day  she  had  no  heart 
to  enter  into  their  amusements,  and 
she  hurried  away  so  soon  as  she  could 
make  good  her  escape.  IShe  was  look- 
ing forward  with  despondency  and 
misgiving  to  the  inevitable  explana. 
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tion  wiih  ValfiUs  and  she  wished  that 
it  weie  ON-er.  Tins  was  not  the  end 
then,  as  she  had  so  confidently  hoped  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  but  the 
beginning  of  complications.  What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  Valda  ?  What 
wo«dd  she  sayt 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  ladies  returned  from  their  yisitfi, 
and  they  brouglit  back  a  party  of 
friends  with  them,  so  that  Valda  was 
unable  to  escape  to  her  own  rooms; 
but  about  half-aa-hour  before  dinner, 
she  sent  one  of  the  daves  with  a 
message  asking  Mademoiselle  to  come 
up  to  her,  and  she  came  half  way  down 
the  grand  staircase  to  meet  her.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  tmiling  Parisian  tea- 
go  wu  of  blue-green  velvet  trimmed 
with  aUver  lace ;  and  with  diamondi 
flashing  in  her  hair  and  at  her  throat 
and  ears,  her  magnificent  Southern 
beauty  had  a  strange  moonlight  effect 
that  was  ahnost  startling.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  her  beautiful  eyes,  with 
the  dark  markings  under  the  lashes 
enhancing  their  Instre^  were  brilliant 
with  excitement ;  and  so  soon  as  she 
saw  Margaret  she  held  out  her  slim 
white  hand  with  an  eager  gesture. 

**  I  sent  for  you,  Mademoiselle,"  she 
said  in  a  stifled  voice  ;  "I  felt  that  I 
could  not  endure  to  wait  all  through 
dinner  without  knowing  what  has  hap- 
pMied.  Tell  me, — oh,  Mad^oiselle, 
it  is  not  good  news  that  you  bring — 
T  sop  by  your  face  that  it  is  not. 
.Sit  down  and  tell  me, — tell  me 
everything." 

She  sat  down  on  the  wide  flight 
of  steps  on  which  she  was  standing, 
and  motioned  to  Mai'garet  to  take 
her  place  by  her  side.  The  richly 
carpeted  staircase,  forming  a  position 
of  vantage  which  commanded  a  view 
ot  all  the  state  apartments  of  the 
hartm^ — one  leading  into  another  with 
contrivances  of  glass  doorways  and 
great  mirrors  that  gave  a  bewildering 
in^reasion  of  space  and  perspectiye — 


was  a  fiiYOurite  resting-place  d  the 
ladies.  At  this  liour  the  great  rooms 
were  growing  dark,  and  the  dim  light 
of  a  few  wax  candles,  flickering  here 
and  there  in  the  glass  lustres  hang- 
ing from  the  ceilings  and  projecting 
from  the  walls,  did  but  add  to  the 
gloom  and  mystery  of  the  great  hall. 
Witii  a  disr^ard  for  appearances, 
even  more  remarkable  in  the  Turks 
than  in  the  Irish,  the  slaves  were 
allowed  to  stick  one  candle  here  and 
anotha  l^ere,  just  where  light  was 
absolutely  necessaiy,  and  ^e  effect 
was  apt  to  be  desolate  and  dis- 
orderly in  the  extreme ;  but  the 
ladies  were  accustomed  to  the  com- 
bination of  splendour  and  luxur}' 
with  makeshifts  and  discomforts  of 
all  sorts,  and  fJiey  did  not  seem  to 
mind  it  in  the  leasts 

Maigaret  sat  down  beside  her 
companion  under  a  branching  lustre 
with  one  solitary  candle  in  it,  and 
felt  that  from  some  points  of  \new 
this  barbaric  simplicity  was  not 
without  advanti^ee.  The  quietoees 
and  privacy  of  the  place  were  com- 
plete; a  sound  of  singing  and  dancing, 
going  on  for  the  entertainment  of 
Turkish  visitors  in  a  reception  room 
far  within  the  suite  of  tl)e  state- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  penetrated 
fsintly  tiirongh  the  glass  doors,  but 
there  was  no  one  anywhere  near  the 
stairs.  The  slaves  were  lazily  pre- 
paring the  table  for  dinner  in  the 
Scaloon  down-stairs,  and  occasionally 
one  of  them  would  flit  across  the 
gloomy  spaces  of  the  hall ;  but  even 
if  they  had  come  near  enough  to  hear, 
they  could  not  have  understood  a 
word  of  the  low-voiced  conversation 
in  French  going  on  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Well,  you  have  seen  hun  at  least, 
and  without  running  any  risks, — that 
is  something,"  said  Valda.  "  And 
now  tell  me  what  he  said  and  what 
he  did ;  I  want  to  know  everything. 
Has  he  given  you  the  diamonds  ? " 
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'^Ncv**  aaid  Hargarefe.  "He  bad 
them  with  him,  but  he  would  not 
give  them  to  me ;  he  told  me  that  he 
wished  to  m?eive  hh  thanks  direct 
from  your  own  lips,  and  he  said  th.it 
he  intended  to  keep  the  star  uniii  iio 
could  give  it  into  your  own  hands." 

There  was  a  note  d  despair  in 
Matfgm^'a  quiet  tones,  but  her  face 
was  calm  and  steady.  It  was  Valda 
who  looked  aghast.  "  That  is  impos- 
sible," she  said  in  a  shocked  whimper  ; 
"  that  can  never,  never  be  I  Did  you 
not  tell  him  so,  Mademoisftlle  t " 

'•Yea»  I  told  him  so^  bnt  » 

Margatet  paused  f or  a  mome t d .  "Ho 
would  not  listen  to  me  ;  I  could  make 
no  impression  upon  him.  T  tried,  but 
I  did  not  succeed,  and  1  urn  afraid 
that  I  may  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.  I  had  better  tell  yon 
all  alwiit  it." 

She  gave  a  faithful  account  of  the 
interview,  and  then  Valda  questioned 
and  cr(3S!?-quastioncd  her  until  she 
was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  and 
was  aUe  to  form  almost  as  dear  a 
oonception  of  the  scene  as  if  sbe  had 
been  present  at  it  herself. 

"  T  can  sec  that  you  have  been 
very  cold  and  unkind  in  your  manner 
to  hira,  Mademoiselle,"  she  said 
reproachfully.  "Such  a  splendid 
cavalier,  so  brave  and  gallant  and 
distingqished) — ^how  oonld  yoaf  He 
must  have  thought  yon  very  cniel  and 
discourap'ng." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Margaret 
hopelessly ;  "  I  don't  care  what  he 
thought  of  mo.  If  only  he  had  been 
diseoQFsgedl  But  he  was  not  He 
was  determined  to  kcm^  jrott,  and  he 
will  try  to  do  it.  There  will  be 
trouble,  —  I  know  there  will  be 
trouble." 

"  Wliat  trouble,  Mademoiselle  1  " 
asked  Valda  with  dignity.  ""What 
eaa  he  dot  'Witfaont  yomr  oonniv* 
ance,  or  mine^  it  is  inqpossible  for 
him  to  see  me,  and  yon  know  that 


ndther  of  ns  will  help  him.  He  oan 
do  nothing,  poor  man!  He  is  des- 
tined to  wear  out  his  efforts  in  vain, 
and  you  will  not  spare  him  so  much 
a.s  a  thought  or  a  word  of  pity. 
Truly  I  think  you  English  ladies  are 
too  hard-hearted." 

Margaret  was  silent.  She  did  not 
think  any  the  less  of  Valda  for  being 
unlike  herself  in  this  respect,  but  she 
wished  that  she  had  been  guarded  by 
that  most  formidable  of  all  defences 
for  a  woman,  the  love  of  her  husband 
already  entrenched  in  the  stronghold 
of  her  heart.  It  was  the  weakness  of 
Iier  position  in  this  respec^  together 
with  her  total  lack  of  experience  in 
the  ways  of  tlie  world,  that  made 
Margaret  tremble  for  her. 

How  jon  can  possibly  resist  any- 
one  so  fascinating  is  a  mystery  to 
me,"  said  Valda  after  a  pause.  "I 
have  never  seen  anyone  whom  the 
Khedivial  uniform  became  so  well, — 
but  he  was  not  in  it  to  day, — a  suit 
of  ligiiL  gray  you  said  he  wore,  didn't 
you  t  ** 

"  Tes,"  said  Margwret  unwillingly. 
"  No  doubt  it  suited  him  jnst  as 

well  ;  he  would  look  like  a  prince  in 
any  dress,"  said  Valda  with  a  sigh. 
"  AH  the  world  admires  him,  and  he 
is  immensely  sought  after  by  the 
English  ladies,  I  hear.  Hamtda 
H&nem  knows  all  about  him,  and 
she  says  that  he  is  considered  to  be 
the  handsomest  Englishman  in  Cairo." 

"  Hamida  Hiincm, — have  you  told 
her  about  this  1 asked  Margaret  in 
a  tone  of  oonstemation. 

"Not  the  whole  story  of  course; 
she  does  not  know  a  word  about  the 
accident  to  Djera&l-ed-Din  and  the 
loss  of  tlie  <U^r,  Of  course  T  should 
not  think  of  t<;Jlliug  her  that;  I  only 
said  that  T  had  observed  this  hand- 
some Englishman  in  tiie  uniform  of 
the  Khedive^  and  that  I  admirsd  him. 
And  then  she  laughed,  and  said  that 
I  was  not  the  only  one.   She  does 
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not  know  that  perhaps  in  another 
way  I  am  the  only  one.    I  may  not 

be  the  only  Turkish  lady  who  admires 
him,  bat  I  think  it  veiy  probable 
that  r  am  the  only  one  whom  he  is 
interested  in." 

She  knew  then  that  be  admired 
her.  She  had  read  the  expression  in 
his  eyes  under  the  acacias  of  Ohesireh, 
a  look  of  something  more  than  ad- 
miration. She  would  have  been  less 
than  a  woman  if  she  had  not  known 
what  it  meant  J  but  she  could  speak 
of  it^  she  could  think  and  dream  of  it, 
and  hug  the  knowledge  of  it  to  her 
heart  as  if  it  were  a  cordial  that 
could  warm  and  support  her  in  the 
gray  monotony  of  her  cold  maiTied 
life.  That  see  mod  to  ^fargaret  a 
shocking  and  omiuoun  ntate  of  things, 
and  she  could  not  let  it  pass  without 
remonstrance. 

"Oh,  dear  Valda,"  she  said  earnestly, 
"  let  mo  beg  you  to  free  yourself  from 
this  infatuation  1  What  can  this  Eng- 
lishman ever  be  to  you,  or  you  to  him, 
that  you  should  waste  two  tlioughts 
upon  himf  As  yon  say,  he  can  never 
enter  into  your  life^  but  the  very 
thought  of  him  in  your  heart  is  a 
misfortune.  To  cherisli  it  is  an  act 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Pasha  ;  and  His 
Excellency  is  so  good,  so  faithful  and 
devoted  to  you.  What  is  a  handsome 
face  that  you  know  notiiing  whatever 
about,  compared  with  a  lifetime  of 
devotion  ? " 

"  It  is  a  romanee.  if  is  an  illusion  !  " 
said  Valda  passional^ilj.  "It  is  the 
thing  that  I  have  longed  for  all  my 
life  without  knowing  it !  And  I 
have  never  tasted  it,  never  realised 
what  it  was  until  now.  Before  you 
came  and  told  me  the  love  stories  of 
English  and  French  girls,  I  did  not 
even  know  what  it  might  be  in  other 
lives.  I  had  no  higher  conceptions 
about  it  than  these  pow  slaves,  who 
are  something  between  children  and 
animals.    Now  I  know, — ^now  I  feel 


it  in  my  heart  like  a  fire  that  bumsi 
like  a  magic  elixir  that  makes  life 

glorious, — and  you  tell  me  not  to 

cherish  it !  " 

She  sat  crouched  in  her  sj  li n  iid 
draperies  on  the  wide  empty  stanxase, 
her  beautiful  face  quivering,  her 
diamonds  flashing  in  the  dim  lights 
and  there  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
Margaret  looked  at  her  sorrowfully. 
"  It  is  a  sin,"  she  said. 

"  A  sin  !  "  cried  Valda,  springing 
to  her  feet,  and  standing  erect  and 
dignified  against  the  carved  banisters. 
"  No,  Hademoisdle !  It  will  never 
be  that.  Do  not  be  afraid  ;  a  Turkish 
woman  of  such  a  family  as  mine  is 
secure  from  any  sacrifice  of  honom*. 
My  father  was  one  of  the  Sultan's 
chiefest  generals,  the  sou  of  genera- 
tions of  soldiers,  and  I  am  not  his 
daughter  for  nothing.  I  can  saikae  if 
need  be^  but  I  wiU  nevw  bring  a 
stain  upon  the  honour  of  my  family." 

"  It  is  not  that, — it  is  not  anything 
o(  that  sort  that  1  am  afraid  of,"  said 
poor  Margaret  wiili  burning  cheeks. 
*'  It  is  your  own  happiness,  and  your 
husband's,  which  must  be  affected 
through  yours,  that  T  see  at  stake^ 
and  I  cannot  help  longing  to  save 
you.    Forgive  me,  dear  Valda  " 

"You  do  not  know  me.  Made- 
moiselle. You  have  heard  stories  no 
doubt  here  in  Cairo  of  the  doings  of 
some  of  these  Egyptian  ladies, — but 
we  are  not  like  them.  They  use  their 
l/'lshmi'^hs  as  a  mask  f(.)r  licence,  and 
some  of  them  do  terrible  tliing.s. 
You  know  what  is  whispered  about 
the  English  soldiers  who  disappear 
from  their  r^imrats,  and  are  put 
down  as  deserters ;  they  have  not 
deserted  at  all  really, — they  are  dead, 
— they  have  been  killed  by  the  slaves 
of  these  wicked  women.  If  I  were 
one  of  them,  I  should  think  nothing 
of  arranging  secret  me^ngs  in  the 
garden  with  anyone  whom  I  liked. 
We  are  safely  guarded,  everybody 
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thinks,  hwt  who  can  guard  a  woman 
who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  evade 
her  restnctioas?  The  yery  secoritj 
of  her  husband's  mind  makes  it  the 
more  easy  for  her  to  deceive  him.  I 
could  tell  you  of  instances  " 

"  Ah,  do  not,  do  not ! "  cried 
Margaret  desperately.  "  Dear  Valda, 
don't  talk,  don't  even  ihmk  of  such 
things  I  They  can  only  poison  your 
mind,  and  destroy  your  chanoss  of 
happiness.  Best  satisfied  with  what 
you  have.  Believe  me,  it  is  more 
than  is  giveu  to  niauy  of  the  women 
whose  freedom  you  envy,  and  it 
should  be  enough  to  content  you. 
By  thinking  about  romance,  by  letting 
your  mind  dwell  on  illusions,  you  are 
playing  with  edged  tools,  and  you  risk 
losing  your  whole  peace  of  niind.  It 
is  a  frightfully  dangorous  game ;  give 
it  up,  dear  Valda,  give  it  up  before  it 
is  too  late  and  the  mischief  is  done." 

But  the  mischief  was  done  akeady, 
and  the  warning  came  too  late,— 
Mar(?;iret  saw  it  in  the  beautiful  face. 
Valda  did  not  answer,  but  she  held 
up  her  hand  with  an  involuntary 
gesture  that  was  even  more  expre^ive 
than  the  strange  look  in  her  eyes. 

GHAPTEB  XII. 

*'  Mademoisklle,  there  will  be  a 
representation  of  the  Goumothbb  of 
Shabbub  at  the  theatre  to-night,  and 
I  have  secured  a  box  for  Madame;  shall 
you  like  to  accompany  herf 

Margaret  had  come  in  at  the  end 
of  a  hot  afternoon  to  find  the  Pasha 
resting  in  his  wife's  f«it ting-room  ;  he 
had  just  returned  from  a  lev»Je  at  the 
Khedive's  palacet  and  it  had  been  a 
wearying  and  exhausting  afternoon 
for  him,  but  he  had  driven  round 
thr()Ui,'h  the  town  in  the  heat,  in 
order  to  secure  a  box  whi«:li  he  had 
heard  was  vacant,  and  lie  wim  looking 
forward  to  the  pleasure  he  thought 
his  announoemMit  would  afed.  He 


h.'id  been  a  little  disappoiuted  by  the 
manner  in  which  Valda  had  received 
it  She  had  thanked  him  without 
entboaiasm,  almost  with  indifference, 
and  she  was  now  lying  on  her  sofa 
drfiAvn  up  to  the  side  of  his,  looking 
with  a  smile  of  languid  amusement  at 
Alargaret's  suddenly  brightened  face. 

"I  should  like  it  of  aU  things," 
said  Margaret  eagerly,  '*if  there  is 
reaUy  room  for  me, — if  Madame  does 
not  want  auvone  else  " 

She  hesitatixl  and  glance<l  for  a 
moment  at  Valda  doubtfully.  Since 
that  interview  on  the  stairs,  now 
more  than  a  week  ago,  she  had  be- 
come uncomfortably  oonsdons  that 
she  had  forfeited  her  place  in  Valda's 
confidence  ;  she  had  been  supplanted 
by  Harafda  Hanem,  and  she  was  not 
Hure  that  Valda  might  not  prefer  her 
own  countrywoman  as  a  companion 
at  the  play.  But  it  was  not  in  Valda 
to  be  ungracious,  and  as  she  read  the 
meaning  of  the  appealing  glance,  she 
smiled  cncotirngingly.  "  No,  T  dorj't 
want  anyone  else.  You  will  be  able 
to  explain  to  me  anything  that  I 
don't  understand,  and  I  shall  enjoy 
it  much  more  with  you.  You  must 
certainly  come»  MademoiseUe." 

Margaret  was  relieved  and  de- 
lighted, and  she  was  in  such  high 
spirits  alt  the  evening  that  Valda 
laughed  at  her. 

"  You  needn't  go  to  the  trouble  of 
dressing,"  she  said  to  her  at  dinner  j 
"  not  a  soul  will  see  you.  We  shall 
drive  to  a  special  entrance  where  no- 
body is  ever  about  except  the  slaves 
who  attend  the  ladies ;  and  through 
tlie  grating  before  the  box  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  eye  in  the  theatre 
to  penetrate.  I  sbsU  not  even  wear 
my  ydshmdky — as  we  shall  be  driving 
in  the  dark  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  ; 
a  shawl  over  my  head  will  be 
enough.** 

In  spite  of  this  declaration,  how- 
ever, both  ladies  did  go  to  some  little 
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troaUe  in  adorning  themeelyeB  for  the 
OGcaaion,  and  their  pains  were  not 

wa*?ted  ;  for  a  festive  feeling  in  the 
mind  seems  to  (iemaml  souie  external 
demonstration,  and  it  is  by  uo  means 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  an  effect  to 
be  prodnced  upon  beholders  that  the 
need  of  personal  adornment  seems  to 
be  felt  by  women.  Valda  put  on  a 
Turkish  gown  of  green  and  gold 
brocade  that  was  a  favourite  garment 
of  hers  because  it  was  loose  and 
comfortable,  and  she  had  diamonds  in 
her  hair,  and  a  great  silver  clasp  set 
with  diamonds  at  her  waist.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  whatever  dress 
she  wore  seemed  to  suit  her  better 
than  anything  rise  she  could  have 
selected ;  but  in  this  she  looked  like 
a  queen,  and  on  one  ponna  at  least 
its  effect  was  not  thrown  away.  The 
Fusha  was  not  given  to  paying  com* 
pliments ;  but  this  evening,  as  he 
escortetl  tiie  two  ladies  throut^li  the 
selthnlrk  to  their  carriage  on  the  other 
side,  he  was  struck  by  his  wife's  great 
beauty,  and  he  suffered  his  admiration 
to  escape  him.  think  yon  grow 
more  beautiful  every  day,  Yalda,"  he 
5;aid  fondly  ;  "  you  are  absolately  per* 
lect  to-night." 

They  were  walking  along  a  gieat 
empty  corridor  lighted  only  by  the 
candle  in  the  swinging  lantwn  that 
the  Fftsha  carried,  and  Valda*  with  a 
lace  handkwchief  thrown  over  har 
head,  was  regarding  with  apprehen- 
sive glances  tlie  rov-  of  closed  doors  all 
along  the  right  Itaiid  side  of  the  pas- 
sage. Since  Margaret  had  fonnd  out 
the  convenience  of  the  $ddmlek  as  a 
means  of  passing  from  one  side  of  the 
palace  to  the  other,  she  had  used  it 
freely,  and  Valda,  when  she  had  a  cold 
or  was  in  a  hurry,  would  sometimes  go 
that  way  too  j  but  she  always  covered 
up  her  face  carefully  before  venturing 
on  the  risks  of  it,  and  without  an  eflfec- 
tive  veil  she  was  not  happy,  even  with 
her  husband  by  her  side  to  guard  her. 


The  FIsha  did  not  seem  at  aU 
nervous  about  the  p(^ble  dumoe 

of  encountering  anybody.  He  knew 
that  if  any  occupant  of  the  place 
were  to  make  an  appearance,  a  single 
word  of  warning  from  him  would  bo 
enough.  The  man  would  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall  in  an  instant,  and 
wait  until  they  had  gone  past.  He 
was  very  secure  in  the  possession  of 
his  wife,  and  he  walked  beside  her 
with  an  air  of  pleasure  and  prido  that 
touched  ]VIargaret  even  more  than  his 
invoiuntary  tribute  of  admiration. 
Valda  was  not  insensible  to  the  tone 
of  worship  in  his  voice,  and  she  held 
out  her  delicate  hand  towards  him 
with  a  little  gesture  of  acknowledg- 
ment which  was  full  of  grace  and 
sweetness,  but  as  she  did  so,  she  said 
laughingly:  "Tou  are  certainly  an 
unblushing  flatterer.  Pasha  !  How  can 
you  possibly  see  what  I  look  like  in 
this  den  of  darkness  ?  Pi//'.'  how 
horrible  it  smelh  !  Tt  is  plain  that 
men  do  not  understand  how  to  make 
their  habitations  pleasant  as  we  da" 

Valda,  who  kept  her  rooms  full 
of  fresh  roses  and  mignonette,  and 
bought  strips  of  flannel  soaked  with 
attar  of  rose  at  twenty-five  shillings 
a  yard  to  lay  between  her  dresses, 
could  never  pass  through  the  musty 
air  of  the  addnUek  without  venting 
her  dii^ust  in  this  funny  little  ex« 
clamation ;  and  she  would  sometimes 
follow  it  up  with  remarks  calculated 
to  seriously  offend  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  place  had  they  been  overheard. 
Mar^uet  had  remonstrated,  but 
Valda  had  replied  in  very  audible 
tones  that  she  did  not  care, — she 
only  hoped  that  her  words  might 
reach  the  right  ears  and  jwcduce  a 
salutary  effect. 

The  Pasha,  however,  accustomed  to 
the  air  of  the  gddnUek,  did  not  notice 
anything  particular  about  it;  he 
wa.s  more  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Valda's  appearance.    "  Oh,  I  could 
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aee  wluit  you  looked  like  before  you 
,  left  our  rooms,"  he  said ;  "  they  are 
lighted  brightly  enough,  and  I  noticed 

that  you  luid  got  yourself  up  with 
especial  eflfect  to-night.  Don't  you 
think  she  has,  Mademoiselle  ? "  he 
asked,  turning  to  Margaret. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Margaret 
amiling ;  "  I  don't  think  that  Madame 
oould  make  herself  otherwise  than 
beautiful  if  she  were  to  try." 

"  No,  she  could  not ;  and  yet  she 
does  try,  you  see.  She  gets  herself  up 
like  this,  and  what  ia  the  object  t  No 
one  will  see  her  except  her  husband, 
who  is  already  sufficiently  enslaved—^ 
Ha  !  who  is  that  ? — Destur  !  " 

He  stopped  .short  as  Yalda  gave  a 
little  scream,  and  turned  towards  hiju, 
burying  her  face  upon  his  slioulder. 
There  was  a  sound  of  rapid  steps  on 
the  stairs  leading  from  this  part  of 
the  seldmUk  into  a  back  yard  of  the 
palace,  and  a  man,  with  a  tall,  stoop- 
ing figure  and  a  long,  pale  face  that 
looked  the  l<jiig(»r  and  thinner  for  the 
crimson  fez  above  it,  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  He  stood  for  an  instant 
as  if  bewildered,  but  at  the  warning 
cry  of  the  Pasha  he  turned  and  dis- 
appeared like  a  shot  by  the  way  that 
lie  had  conie. 

"  It  was  only  M6uheddin  Bey,  my 
brother's  lame  secretary,"  said  the 
Pdsha  laughing.  "  Poor  old  Mduhed- 
din,  he  is  so  short-sighted  that  he 
can  scarcely  see  an  inch  beyond  his 
nose,  but  in  any  ease  he  would  not 
be  a  dangerou=i  person  ;  he  is  singu- 
larly unsusceptible  to  the  charms  of 
feminine  beauty." 

*'That  is  lucky  for  him,  since  he 
is  so  ugly,"  remarked  Yalda.  "  I  never 
saw  anything  so  hideous  as  that  way 
he  has  of  craning  with  his  neck,  and 
poking  out  his  long  straggling  beard. 
How  I  detest  beards, — 1  hate  a  man 
with  a  beard." 

The  PAflha  smiled  under  his  soldierly 
gray  moustaehe^  as  he  unlocked  the 


door  leading  into  the  Tettibule  of  the 
unused  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  cor* 
ridor.  "  It  was  scarcely  worth  while 
dressing  up  to  fascinate  him,  Valda," 
he  said  mischievously.  "  Mduheddin 
Bey  is  a  regular  misogynist,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  is  the  reason  that  he  has 
never  married.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  Turk  remains  a  bachelor,  but  I 
really  believe  that  poor  Mduheddin 
is  afraid  of  women.  I  find  that  you 
have  been  disturbing  his  peace  of 
mind  very  much  lately,  Mademoiselle." 

1 1  "  exdaimed  Margaret  in 
amazement. 

"Tes,  you.  Mademoiselle.  He 
came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  asked 
me  very  seriously  if  I  was  aware  that 
a  lady  was  to  be  seen  passing  through 
the  seldmlek  every  night.  I  suggested 
that  she  might  be  an  angel,  but  he 
was  not  inclined  for  joking,  and  he 
got  so  angry  at  last  that  I  had  to 
explain  the  matter  to  him.  You  may 
now  rely  upon  it  that  his  door  will 
always  bo  kept  carefully  lucked  at 
the  hour  when  you  may  be  expected 
to  go  by." 

The  PAsha  was  in  a  misdiievous 
mood  that  evening  it  was  clear,  and 
he  could  i)nt  resist  the  temptation  to 
tease  Margaret  as  well  as  Valda.  lie 
asked  her  if  .she  shared  in  his  wife's 
objection  to  beards,  and  if  she  would 
net  think  it  worth  while  to  rescue  a 
really  clever  man  from  the  hopeless 
state  of  forlorn  bachelorhood  into 
which  he  was  sinking.  "  He  is  not 
poor,"  the  Pasha  said,  "  and  I  should 
be  delighted  to  settle  a  handsome 
dowry  upon  you,  if  you  would  like  to 
make  a  match  of  it.  What  do  you 
sayl" 

Margaret  knew  how  to  take  a  joke, 
and  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  n  t  inii 
of  the  Pa.sha  setting  up  as  a  match- 
maker for  her  benefit ;  but  Valda 
took  his  proposals  seriously,  and  re- 
pudiated them  witii  indignation. 
"  How  can  you  sugg^  such  a  thing 
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Vkahal  Sucli  an  old  monster,  such 
a  tiresome,  .shabby,  ugly  old  man ! 
Of  course  it  is  not  likely  that  Made- 
moiaeUe  would  cace  to  marry  »  Tork 
at  all, — but  a  man  like  Mduheddiii 
Bey — jyif  !  Now  if  you  could  find 
her  a  nice  handsome  young  English- 
man whom  you  could  enga«^e  as  a 
secretary,  so  that  there  would  be  uo 
danger  ol  her  ever  wanting  to  go 
away,  that  would  be  something. " 

Both  Margaret  and  the  Pdsha 
were  ovwcome  with  laughter  at  the 
earnestness  with  which  this  view  of 
the  matter  was  urged,  and  Valda 
joined  in.  They  were  a  very  merry 
little  party  as  they  made  their  way 
along  the  interminable  jMssages  of 
the  hartnif  bat  as  floon  as  they 
reached  the  reception-rooms  they  had 
to  sober  down.  Here  the  ladies  and 
the  strange  slaves  were  to  be  seen 
gliding  away  into  corners  and  shield- 
ing themselves  with  their  veils  at  the 
approach  of  a  man,  and  the  Pftsha 
instantly  assumed  the  impassive  aspect 
of  grave  decorum  that  he  always  W(jro 
when  he  passed  through  this  part  of 
the  palace. 

He  came  down  the  steps  of  the 
grand  mtrance  to  hand  the  two 
ladies  into  the  closed  carnage  that 
wa.s  waiting  for  them  in  the  garden, 
and  he  looked  henignantly  in  upon 
them  throu<?h  the  carriage  window 
as  he  wisiied  them  good-night.  He 
was  going  to  the  theatre  himself  that 
evening,  but  as  it  is  against  the 
rules  ci  Turkish  etiquette  for  a  veiled 
lady  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of 
a  man,  he  could  not  go  with  his  wife, 
and  his  own  carriage  was  waiting  for 
him  at  the  entrance  of  the  seldnUek 
in  the  outer  courtyaixi. 

'*  Bon  sotr,  meadamet,  H  hon  omiMe^ 
men^,"  he  said,  bowing  as  the  negro 
sprang  to  his  place  on  the  box;  and 
he  had  already  closed  tlie  carriage 
door,  when  Valda  put  out  her  hand 
with  an  appealing  gesture. 


"  1  wi.sh  you  would  come  with  us. 
Pasha.  It  is  quite  dark,  and  not  an 
eye  would  sec  you.  You  would  like 
i^  wouldn't  you.  Mademoiselle^  and 
you  wouldn't  mind  making  room  for 
him  " 

"  Yes,  do  come,  Pasha,"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  sprin^^ing  to  the  little  seat 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  him  by  Valda ; 
"  why  on  earth  shouldn't  you  ?  '* 

"It  is  an  unheard  of  thing  that 
you  ask,'*  objected  the  P&sha;  "it 
would  be  quite  shocking  and  im* 
proper,  and  there  would  be  no  end 
of  a  scandal  if  I  were  .seen,"  but  his 
tone  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
ready  to  be  persuaded. 

**  You  won't  be  seen, — that  is  just 
it,"  said  Yalda.  "If  you  lean  back 
in  the  corner  by  me  in  your  dark 
uniform,  there  is  not  the  slighte.'^t 
danger  of  vour  being  seen.  I  wouldn't 
urge  you  ii  there  were." 

"Do  come,  M.  le  Pftsha said 
Ma^ret  smiling. 

"  Come,  Pashajim  !  *  coaxed  Yalda, 
and  the  endearing  term  in  her  caress- 
ing voice  was  irresistible. 

He  laughed,  and  pretended  to  hesi- 
tate a  little  longer,  demurring  agaiiiust 
having  to  turn  Margaret  out  of  her 
place;  but  she  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  she  did  not  mind,  and  thni 
he  only  waited  to  send  an  order  to 
his  coachman  before  he  sprang  into 
the  carriage. 

"This  is  most  irregular,"  he  said 
laughing,  as  the  landau  dashed  out  of 
the  gateway,  and  he  threw  himsdf 
back  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the 
guards  as  they  rose  to  salute  j  "  most 
irregular  and  improper,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  encouraging  you  in 
lawless  habits.  Do  you  realise, 
Mademoiselle,  that  this  is  the  very 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  driven  out 
with  my  wife  ? " 

Margaret  thought  that  it  was  an 
innovation  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy. 
In  the  gleama  of  light  that  flashed 
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into  the  carriage  as  they  went  past 
the  street  lamps,  she  could  see  how 
happyand  delicrlited  he  looked.  Valda 
bad  given  him  iier  hand  to  hold,  and 
hie  othw  arm,  thrown  to  the  bade  ol 
the  carriage,  looked  sospicioiutly  as  if 
it  were  round  her  waifltk 

'*  1  think  it  is  great  fun,"  said 
Valda,  "  and  I  wish  you  would  come 
oftener.  It  is  entertaining  to  have  a 
man  to  go  out  with, — don't  you  think 
80^  Mademoiselle  f " 

It  was  entertaining  upon  that 
oooasion,  Margaret  tvaa  quite  ready 
to  agree.     The  Pasha  like  a 

school-boy  out  for  a  holiday,  and  the 
drive  came  to  an  end  only  too  soon 
for  him.  When  they  came  near  the 
theatre^  he  got  out  at  a  dark  comer, 
and  went  on  foot  to  the  main  en- 
trance, while  the  carriage  drove  on  to 
the  side-door  of  which  Valda  had 
spoken. 

Margaret  had  seen  Cha&lib's  Aunt 
more  than  once  in  London,  and  the 
French  version  (without  Peoley,  and 
with  new  points  in  duhious  taste,)  was 

scarcely  an  improvement  upon  the 
original  ;  but  she  was  in  a  mood  for 
enjoyment  that  evening,  and  the  glad- 
ness in  her  heart  made  the  whole 
world  seem  bright  The  box  that  she 
and  Yalda  occupied  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  covered  ones,  and  the  fine 
wire  netting  over  the  front,  though 
it  made  it  look  like  a  prison  win- 
dow from  below,  was  not  too  close  to 
interfere  with  a  view  of  the  stage 
from  insidew  Valda  was  keenly  in- 
terssted  in  the  play,  delighted  with 
ita  humours,  and  charmed  to  find  that 
from  ^Margaret's  explanations  she  was 
able  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the 
plot.  The  evening  was  most  success- 
ful, and  she  came  home  in  the  gayest 
spirits,  looking  forward  so  eagerly  to 
a  repetition  of  it  the  next  evening 
that  the  Pisha  laughed  at  her  enthu- 
siasm. He  prophesied  that  she  would 
not  care   for  the  Wagnerian  opera 


advertised  for  the  next  performance, 
but  he  made  no  difficulty  about  her 
going,  and  she  again  invited  Margaret 
to  be  her  companion. 

"How  I  love  going  out  in  the 
evening  like  this  1 "  Valda  exclaimed 
delightedly  as  she  and  Margaret  were 
again  whirled  through  the  brilliantly 
lighted  streets  ;  "  I  should  like  to  go 
to  the  theatre  every  night  of  mj 
Ufe." 

She  was  in  a  glow  of  antioipation, 

expecting  to  enjoy  herself  again  as 
she  had  done  the  evening  before ;  but 
it  is  strange  how  seldom  a  pleasure 
will  suffer  itself  to  be  repeated.  The 
circumstances  were  changed  j  the 
Pftsha  was  dining  out  tiiat  evening, 
and  going  on  to  the  theatre  with  his 
friends  afterwards;  thus  he  was  not 
of  the  party  in  the  carriage,  and  both 
ladies  missed  his  kindly  fun  more 
than  they  cared  to  allow.  From  be- 
hind the  lattice  of  her  box  Valda 
looked  out  for  him  among  the  red 
fezzes  that  were  thickly  dotted  about 
the  stalls,  but  she  failed  to  discover 
him  before  the  play  began. 

The  piece  that  night  was  the  opera  of 
Signrd,  by  a  French  composer  of  the 
school  of  Wagner,  and  it  was  well 
staged  and  finely  acted.  It  was  a 
first-rate  opera,  but  Valda,  who  had 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  be- 
fore, was  first  astonislied  and  then 
disappointed.  She  knew  too  little 
about  European  music  to  bo  able  to 
appreciate  the  orchestra,  and  she 
could  not  understand  why  the  actors 
should  scream  out  all  their  sentimente 
in  song.  It  was  much  more  difficult 
for  her  to  grasp  their  meaning  than 
in  the  play  of  the  niglit  before,  and 
she  was  glad  when  the  first  act  came 
to  an  end.  In  the  interval  before  the 
second  aet^  Margaret  tried  to  give 
her  some  idea  of  the  argument^  but 
she  soon  found  that  Valda'F;  attention 
wa«  wandering,  and  that  she  was 
more  interested   in   observing  the 
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occupants  of  the  European  boxes  in 

the  theatre. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  X.,"  she  said,  point- 
ing out  a  lady  with  a  pretty  delicate 
face,  and  a  riviere  of  diamonds  on  her 
▼bite  neck  and  shooldws,  wha  vas 
sitting  in  the  front  of  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  boxes,  with  two 
men  behind  her;  "the  one  we  met 
driving  witli  the  Prince  O  ,  don't  you 
remember  I  That  is  the  Prince  bend- 
ing over  to  speak  to  her  now.  Look, 
she  is  laughing — Allah,  Allah,  Allah  I 
•^he  customs  of  these  Enrqpeans! 
I/)ok  at  the  diamonds  she  is  wearing, 
— isn't  it  a  shame  ?  He  will  have 
none  to  give  bis  poor  wife  when  he 
marries," 

Yalda  seeDied  to  know  all  about 
the  European  ladies  who  were  present^ 
the  wives  of  the  Consuls  of  different 

nationalities,  and  various  other  ladies 
of  rank  and  standing,  and  she  pointed 
them  out  to  Margaret  with  nmusing 
and  rather  cynical  observations  upon 
their  characters  and  histories.  She 
was  interested  in  the  men  too,  and  as 
the  entr^tt^  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
stalls  began  to  fill  again,  she  bent  ber 
opera-glass  upon  them  to  make  out 
those  whom  she  knew  by  sight.  "  I 
cannot  see  the  Pasha  anywhere,"  she 
said,  sweeping  the  lines  of  the  m^*s 
faces  with  her  opera-glasses ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  she  gave  a  violent  start,  and 
Margaret  saw  her  hand  tremble  as  she 
tried  to  steady  the  glass. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  ^Margaret 
asked;  but  Valda  did  uoi  answer, 
and  when  she  lowered  the  glasses  it 
was  clear  from  her  expression  that  it 


was  not  the  Pasha  whom  she  had 
found.  **Crest  lui,  r'e.^f  I  nil"  she 
murmured  with  a  white  faee  and 
shining  eyes.  '*  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  c'est 
bien  lui  !  " 

Margaret  caught  up  the  glasses 
that  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and 
looked  to  see  whom  she  had  seen. 
Alas,  there  was  no  room  for  mistake. 
Tt  Fitzrov.  lie  was  sitting  im- 
mediately  opposite,  and  hia  clear-cut 
profile  and  iinely-shaped  head  seemed 
to  make  all  the  men  near  liixn  look 
common.  He  was  distingnished  from 
them  no  less  by  tin  [ride  of  his 
bearing  than  by  the  faultlessnesa  of 
his  attire,  and  he  looked  a  very 
perfect  gentleman  ;  but  was  he  ? 
Margaret  a.sked  herself  this  ques- 
tion as  she  looked  at  him.  She 
looked  long  and  intently,  noticing 
every  detail  of  his  appearance,  from 
the  impassive  expression  of  his  deep- 
aet  eyes  to  the  little  lock  of  fair  hair 
which,  in  spite  of  close  cutting,  would 
wave  over  his  forehead ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  as  the  glass  shifted  in  her 
hand,  she  caught  sight  of  the  Pftsha. 
She  saw  him  for  a  moment, — the 
kindl}'^  rugged  facp  with  inplancholy 
blue  eyes  and  long  gray  moustache 
under  the  crimson  tarOiUh — but  a-s 
she  looked  the  lights  were  turned 
out,  and  a  sudden  mist  came  b^ore 
her  eyes.  The  violins  b^^  to  sing, 
and  the  wild  suggestive  Wagnerian 
music  fillerl  her  ears  and  her  senses. 
8he  listened  to  it  as  if  in  a  dream, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  like  the  revela- 
tion ol  depths  in  human  nature  that 
she  had  never  before  sounded. 


(To  be  eantinu0tL) 
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TwiCB  within  the  last  few  montbs 

Tjord  Salisbury  lias  admiringly  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Kelations  Couimittee 
of  the  United  8tatt>s'  SSenate.  Tn  his 
speecli  to  the  Constitutional  Club 
the  Fremier  expatiated  on  the  great 
advantage  it  must  be  for  a  Minister 
to  meet  persons  not  of  his  own  politi- 
cal faith  and  explain  to  them  the 
reasons  for  liis  actions ;  and  again  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  he  pro- 
fessed to  euvy  a  nation  possessing  a 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  a 
Ck>mmittee  which  oonld  secretly  re- 
ceive explanations  that  Ministers 
were  only  too  glad  to  give. 

T/ord  Salisbury's  admiration  is 
floubtless  genuine,  but  it  is  founded 
on  ignorance  as  to  the  real  relations 
existing  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Comniittee.  Theoreti- 
cally the  Committee  is  the  recipient 
of  confidential  communications  from 
the  Secretary  ;  probably  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ke- 
publici  but  like  a  great  many  other 
Andean  institntloDS  it  has  in  this 
Jatter  day  assumed  s  character  foreign 
to  that  which  its  creators  intend^. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  meet  persons  not  of 
his  own  political  faith,  and  does  not 
explain  to  them  the  reasons  for  his 
action,  nntil  all  tiie  world  knows 
those  reasons.  In  the  Senate  the 
majority  is  given  a  majority  repre- 
sentation on  the  Committees.  If  the 
Republicjui^  control  the  Senate  they 
also  fontiol  tlie  Committees,  and  any 
question  of  a  political  character  com- 
ing before  &  Gommittee  is  treated  as 
a  political  subject  and  dealt  with 
according  to  party  politics.  In  the 
Na  475. — ^voL.  Ltzx. 


Committee  the  rule  of  the  majority 

governs ;  the  votes  of  six  men  out- 
weigh those  of  five.  If  the  five 
Democrats  are  opposed  to  the  report- 
ing of  a  bill  or  a  treaty,  or  endeavour 
to  amend  it,  and  find  the  six  Repub- 
licans unitedin  support  of  the  measure 
or  resisting  an  amendment^  ihoy  are 
powerlass.  They  may  interpose  fur- 
ther obstruction  in  the  Senate,  but 
tliey  can  accomplish  nothing  in  the 
Conunittees. 

Lord  Salisbury,  however,  appar> 
ently  sought  to  convey  the  impression 
tiiat  before  the  bill  or  treaty  reaches 
the  Oommittee  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  discussed  its  provisions  or  terms 
with  the  meml>ei'S  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  members  of  his 
own  political  party  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  he  is  politically  opposed; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  confidential 
discussion  the  Opposition  is  fully 
informed  as  to  liis  plans.  He  seemed 
even  to  intimate,  although  he  did  not 
say  so  in  exact  terms,  that  the  eiTect 
of  this  free  interchange  of  views 
between  the  Secretary  ii  State  and 
the  membera  of  the  Opposition  may 
lead  to  a  modification  of  details  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  minority. 

There  could  not  be  a  nnn-e  ptto- 
neous  impression.  Actually,  uud  in 
praotieei  the  Secretary  of  State  rarely 
takes  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  even  of  his  own 
party,  into  his  confidence  on  matters 
of  high  importance,  and  so  rafol}' 
indeed  does  lie  consult  with  members 
of  the  Opposition  that  when  he  does 
it  is  exceptional  enough  to  attract 
attention.  Of  course  I  refer  now  to 
matters  of  the  first  magnitude.  If 
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ilie  8tate  Department  wants  the 

salary  of   a    consul    or  a  minister 
increased,  (a  proposal  always  likely  to 
arouse  the  auimosity  of  the  Congres- 
sional economists)  or   if   it  thinks 
OongresB  is  iodifibrant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's  recommendaldon  for  suitable 
provision  for  the  representation  of  the 
United  States   at    an  international 
scientific,    or   other    Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  State  not  only  may,  but 
frequently  does  ask  the  members  of 
the  CStnamiNiee  on  Fmreign  Relations, 
his  party  associates  as  well  as  his 
politloal  opponent^  to  lend  their  influ- 
ence to  secure  the  desires!  legislation. 
In  America,  as  in  Europe,  men  are 
after  all  very  human ;  whether  in  a 
Republic  or  a  Monarchy,  most  men 
are  only  too  glad  to  be  asked  a  Hvont 
by  a  Secretary  ol  State  and  to  be 
able  to  grant  it.    But  in  great  affiurs 
of  State,  in  the  conduct  of  secret 
negotiations,   the    members   of  the 
Committee  seldom  know  anything  of 
what  is  going  on,  a-nd  generally  their 
first  information  is  gleaned  either 
through  the  Press  or  after  they  are 
placed  in  possession  of  the  facts,  when 
the   President  is  forced  under  the 
Constitution  to  take  them  into  his 
confidence. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  the  American 
pariiamaitary  system  explains  this 
apparent  lack  of  confidence.  In 
America  there  is  no  responsible  Min- 
istry. The  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  foreign  a£Gairsj  with  him  and  not 
in  Congress  lies  the  initiative.  Cbn- 
gress  may  formally  instruct  the  'Pre- 
sident  to  abrogate  a  treaty  or 
recognise  a  new  government,  and  the 
President  need  not  regard  these 
instructions  as  mandatory.  That  was 
the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Olney,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  whidi  so  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
recognised  the  belligerency  of  the 
Cubans,  and  President  Cleveland, 


acting  under   the   advice    of  Mr. 
Olney,  coolly  ignored  that  recognition. 
Mr.  Olney  contended  that  the  Senate 
had   arrogated    to    itself  functions 
which  were  vested  in  the  President 
alone^  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Soiate  had  no  more  l^al  weight  than 
that  of  any  other  well-meaning  body 
of  gentlemen.    But  while  the  Presi- 
dent can  initiate,  the  conclusion  rests 
with  the  Senate.    The  Secretary  of 
State,  under   the  direction   of  the 
President,  negotiates  a  treaty,  but 
that  treaty,  to  become  effoctiive^  most 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  case  of  a  treaty  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  to  take  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  into  his 
confidence^    In  tiie  flrat  place  he 
would  not  care  to  entrust  these  details 
to  eleven  men,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  these  eleven  .Senators  would  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  their  party 
associates,  either  to  ascertain  if  the 
provisions  met  with  their  approval, 
or  dse  to  prevent  an  agreemmt  by 
arousing  public  sentiment.    Again,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  if  this  system 
prevailed  secrecy  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  eleven  men  are  not  yet  born  who 
can  preserve  ^e  silence  of  the  grave ; 
and  if  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for 
concealment  among  eleven  how  much 
more  impossible  is  it  to  expect  that 
ninety  men  (the  membership  of  the 
Senate)  would  respect  the  injunction  ? 
1  venture  the  assertion  that  had  the 
provisions  d  the  Anglo-American 
arbitration  treaty  been  known  in 
advance  of  their  presentation  to  the 
Senate,  the  treaty  would  never  have 
reached  that  body.    It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Peace  Commissioners 
would  never  have  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  treaty  had  the  Senate  known 
the  details  so  soon  as  the  Commis- 
sioners reached  a  conclusion. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
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Britiafa  pMliMmitary  sysUm  plaoes 
too  mueh  power  in  the  heads  of  • 

faw  members,  and  that  the  American 
system  is  Ix'tter  and  more  democratic 
bermise  it  divides  the  rosponsihility. 
In  Aineriai  tliere  is  liovcinment  hy 
Committee  instead  of  government  by 
e  HiniBtiy  reedily  leepoDsave  to  the 
public  wilL  Frectioellj  eli  legieletion 
in  Congress  is  the  oreetion  of  the 
Committee.  Tlie  entrance  to  both 
Hoiises  of  Congrt^  is  tlirough  the 
doors  of  their  Committees.  In  the 
Committees  the  majority  always  rules. 
In  meiteis  political,  or  in  mattera 
requiring  special  or  expert  knowledge, 
in  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  Houses 
accept  the  verdict  of  their  Com- 
mittees. Take  the  case  involving 
the  right  of  a  member  to  hia 
seat.  Members  excuse  themselves 
lor  simply  voting  as  their  party 
directs  and  without  knowledge  of 
the  facts  because,  they  say :  "  We 
cannot  be  expected  to  nvu]  or 
sevr^n  hundred  pages  of  pinnUHl  tcsti- 
mouj,  or  decide  upon  the  delicate 
l^gal  qnestifflns  rabed.  The  Oom- 
mittee,  the  members  of  whiofa  are 
lawyers,  hSTO  done  that  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  what  their 
conclusion  is."  It  is  so  in  the  case 
of  a  tariff-bill,  au  appropriation-bill, 
or  uimoiit  any  general  or  8pecial 
legislation.  The  Gmnmittee  is  the 
eonscisncfr-keeper  el  the  House,  and, 
like  Abraham's  bosom,  it  is  broad 
enough  to  offiar  shelter  to  ell  the 
faithful. 

In  truth  the  American  parlia- 
mentary system  has  little  to  com- 
mend  it  to  Englishmen.  Far  too 
much  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons  who  exerciw  the 
most  autocratic  powers,  who  may  be 
able  to  wreck  their  party  and  bring 
min  to  the  countiy,  and  yet  are  able 
to  escape  all  rmponaifaility.  Startling 
as  these  anertions  may  sound,  thej 
are  capable  of  exact  demonstration. 


No  bill  can  leaeh  eittier  House  until 
it  has  been  reported  upon  by  a  Cknn- 

mittee.  In  the  House  of  Bepr(\son- 
tatives  (the  Commons  of  England) 
the  tSpeaker,  who  i<H  oleetod  by  the 
majority,  Ims  tlie  ap[<^iuUiient  of  all 
Committees.  Hit*  power  Ls  abbolute. 
Being  a  party  man  he  gives  a  majority 
representation  on  all  Oommittees  to 
men  of  his  own  party,  but  there  is  no 
limit  on  Lis  selections.  He  may,  and 
does,  reward  a  friend  by  assigning 
him  a  place  upon  an  import^int  Com- 
mittee; he  punishes  au  enemy  by 
banishing  him  to  a  Committee  whidh 
eziits  in  nsme  only  and  is  never 
required  to  report ;  he  packs  a  (km- 
mittee  by  appointing  men  who  are 
favourable  to  his  own  legislative 
policy.  This  is  not  r^arded  as  dis- 
graceful ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Spesker^B  rightful  prerogative.  ¥ot 
instance,  the  present  Speaker,  Mr. 
Rwd,  being  a  believer  in  the  gold 
standard  takes  very  good  care  that  a 
majority  of  his  banking  and  Currency 
Committee  biiaii  share  his  views  on 
tiie  question  ol  eurrency,  precisely 
as  tibe  last  Democratie  Sfpeaker,  Mr. 
Crisp,  a  nlvcMnan,  plaoed  none  but 

silver-men  on  guard. 

It  may  Ixj  contended  that  tliis  is 
simply  the  logical  recognition  of  the 
rule  by  majority  j  that  in  a  country 
whidi  it  supposed  to  exist  by  the 
minority  yielding  to  the  majority 
it  is  fitting  for  the  party  in  power, 
necessarily  the  party  of  the  majority, 
to  be  absolutely  in  control  of  govern- 
ment and  solely  responsible.  One 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  system  if 
the  facta  justified  the  theories  on 
which  they  sre  prediflated,  but  practice 
and  theories  are  antagonistic.  The 
country  seldom  holds  Congress  respon- 
.sible  for  anything  ;  it  is  the  President 
who  must  answer  for  all  sins  of  omis- 
sion  and  iTT?mmiiffiiffni  The  Pkesident, 
however,  while  exercising  a  veiy 
powecfnl  indirect  control  over  Gbn> 
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gross,  has  no  direct  infiaenoe.  He 
raocunmendfi,  but  Congress  does  as  it 
sees  fit.    If  the  President  and  Con- 
gress are  of  the  same  political  party 
they  generally,  but  not  always,  man.is^p 
to  maintain  fairly  haiTnonious  rela- 
tions j  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  one 
or  both  branches  of  Congress  are  of 
the  opposite  political  party,  it  Is  a 
constant  struggle  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol  to  obtain  party 
advantage.    Wliile  at  the  quadreimial 
elections    Congress,  m  well    as  the 
President,  is  elected,  actually  every- 
thing is  subordinated  to  the  struggle 
over  the  Presidency;  politicians  are 
willing  to  lose  the  House  of  Kepi^ 
spntativfc's  if  they  can  secure  the  Pre- 
sidency.    Consequently  attention  is 
centred  on  the  Presidential  candidate  ; 
candidates  for  Congress  are  in  many 
cases  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is 
the  candidate  for  the  ProEddency  who 
stands   as    the  embodiment   of  the 
party,  who  is  held  resjionsible  for  the 
mistakes  of  Conii^ress,  and  who  is  tlio 
representative  of  the  policy  to  follow 
from   his   election.     An  unpopular 
CcMigiess  may  be  the  moans  of  de- 
feating a  candidate  whose  advice  it 
may  have  persistently  disregarded  but 
of  whom  the  country  makes  n  viea- 
rious  sacrifice.     The  President  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  CongreB.s,  or  for  any  one  of 
a  dozen  things  which  arouses  the 
resentment  of  the  dectors;  but  the 
President  being  tiie  party  in  its  con- 
crete form,  the  easiest  way  the  out- 
raged elector  has  of  venting  hh  anger 
is  by  defeating  the  candidate  for  the 
chidE  magistracy. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  member  of 
Congress  may  bring  ruin  to  his  party 
or  the  country,  and  yet  not  suffer. 
An  illustration  will  suffice.  When 
war  was  declared  against  Spain  both 
army  and  navy  were  in  no  condition 
to  meet  a  first-class  Power ;  the  supply 
of  ammunition  waa  insufficient,  and 


the  coast-defences  would  have  afforded 
little  opposition  to  a  nation  possessed 
of  a  small  fieet  of  first-rate  battle- 
ships properly  manned  and  officered. 
The  man  more  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs  than  any  other  is 
Kepresentative  Cannon,  of  Illinoi.s, 
diairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, who  has  persistently  fought 
the  appropriations  repeatedly  asked 
for  by  the  naval  and  military  autho- 
rities. Like  many  otlier  men  repre- 
senting inland  constituencies,  ^Ir. 
Cannon  has  never  properly  appreciated 
the  value  of  a  navyj  his  habits  of 
thought  and  training  make  him  grudge 
every  dollar  of  the  public  money 
appropriated,  and  his  rural  consti- 
tuents, to  whom  XI 00  is  wealth  and 
the  £1,000  a  year  paid  to  a  member 
of  Congress  a  fortune  beyond  their 
desires,  applaud  Mr.  Cannon  for  what 
they  call  his  economy.  Mr.  Cannon, 
therefore^  so  long  as  he  cares  to  i*emain 
in  Congre?5s,  has  simply  to  cater  to  his 
constituents  and  ignore  the  rest  of  the 
country.  So  long  as  the  voters  of 
Ins  district  are  satisfied,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  him  what  the  people  of 
Kew  York,  or  Boston,  or  San  Fran- 
dsco  may  think.  The  loot  that  a 
member  of  Congress  is  frequently 
abused  by  other  parts  of  the  coiintiy 
endears  him  all  the  more  to  his  con 
stituents,  and  strengthens  his  hold 
upon  the  district. 

The  object  of  the  creators  of  t!;  -s 
Ammcan  Constitution  was  to  provide 
an  executive  having  co-ordinate  powers 
with  tlie  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  but  the  functions  of  both 
were  to  be  independent.  So  fearful 
were  the  Fathers  of  the  Bepublic  of 
anything  approaching  control  of  the 
legislature  by  the  executive  that  they 
hedged  in  the  latter  by  a  scries  of 
restrictive  provisions  with  the  object 
of  making  Congress  a  check  upon  the 
President.  Theoretically  perfect,  an 
ideal  instrument  as  the  American 
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Constitution  has  been  called,  the 
Fadiers  with  all  their  wisdom  were 
not  able  to  see  that  at  times  this 
independence,  or  rather  this  divorce 
between  President  and  Congress  would 
lead  to  weakneBB  oocaaioiiaUy)  to  an- 
noyance and  oonfasion  fireqventiy. 
The  country  looks  to  the  Presid«it  to 
carry  out  a  policy,  but  he  is  powerless 
unless  Congress  is  pleased  to  assent. 
}Ie  lias  no  means  of  informing  Congress 
as  to  that  policy  except  by  a  message 
in  writing,  which  is  Hhm  official  method 
of  communication  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  government,  or  by  the  unofficial 
method  of  a  letfor  to  one  of  his  ad- 
lierent^i,  or  a  speech  in  one  of  the 
Houses  by  a  man  who  is  recognised 
aa  a  spokesman  of  the  administration 
and  whose  utterances  are  accepted  as 
semi-official.  In  their  desire  to  keep 
separate  and  distinct  the  legislative 
and  oxpciitivo  branches  of  the  govern- 
nuMit,  tlio  fiMiucr.s  of  Lho  Coiistituliou 
built  a  inoal  and  forgot  the  draw- 
bridge, which  may  he  a  good  thing  if 
a  state  of  siege  is  to  be  pnpetually 
maintained,  but  a  decidedly  incon- 
venient thing  if  tlie  passage  of  the 
moat  has  to  be  attempted  several 
times  a  day.  Because  of  this  system 
in  the  United  States  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  government  programme. 
The  President  makes  certain  recom- 
mendations in  his  minual  message  to 
the  two  Houses,  and  from  time  to 
time  during  tho  ct)ui  s!^  of  the  session 
he  communicates  with  tiiem  ;  but  tho 
legislative  programme  is  left  entirely 
to  the  party-leaders  in  Congress,  who 
if  they  are  of  the  President's  party 
may  still  not  entertain  his  views,  and 
if  they  are  of  the  opposite  party  will 
be  \  (  rysure  to  totally  (lis wgard  them. 
Hence,  while  the  President  may  be 
elected  on  a  certain  well-defined  issue, 
as  Mr.  McKinley  was  in  1896,  Con- 
gress may  proceed  to  saboidinate  that 
issue  and  devote  its  energies  to  some- 


tliing  entirely  different.  In  1896 
Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  on  the 
definite  promise  that  the  Republican 
party  would  reform  the  currency  if 
they  were  returned  to  power,  and 
Cbngress,  disregarding  that  pledge,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  enactment 
of  a  tariff-bill,  which  was  decidedly 
objectionable  to  many  of  the  men 
who  had  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

In  the  European  understanding  of 
the  word  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Ministry  in  America.  The  President 
is  autocrat  and  premier  in  one;  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  merely 
moderately  well  paid  rlorks,  charged 
with  an  endless  amount  of  petty, 
y(>xatious  work,  who  have  absolutely 
no  power  either  to  originate  or  execute 
a  policy,  and  who  are  as  much  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Ptesidout  as  the 
Cabinet  Minister's  private  secretary  is 
to  his  chief.  To  bo  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  to  be  assured  a  recognised 
social  position  ;  and  if  the  member  of 
the  Cabinet  is  rich,  if  he  is  fond  of 
entertaining  and  being  entertained  by 
his  friends,  if  he  has  a  family  enjoy- 
ing the  social  gaieties  of  Washington, 
one  can  understand  why  men  intrigue 
and  contribute  large  sums  to  the 
party's  campaign-fund  to  win  a  port- 
folio. But  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  President  during  ^e  last  two 
decades  has  kept  many  men  out  of 
the  Cabinet  who  would  unquestionably 
have  given  strength  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  lat«  Represontativ:* 
Dingley  was  ofi'ered  the  Treasury 
portfolio  by  Mr.  McEinley,  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  Mr.  Dingley,  the 
leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  should  surrender  his  indivi- 
duality and  influence  to  merge  him- 
self in  the  obscurity  of  the  Cabinet 
and  be  placed  in  a  position  where  his 
responsibilities  would  have  been  many 
times  greater,  his  annoyances  increased 
tenfidd,  and  his  actual  authority  re- 
duced to  nothing.   If  members  of  ^e 
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Cabinet  were  permitted  to  occupy 
teats  in  the  House  or  Senate^  at  least 

two  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
would  have  been  taken  from  Con- 
gress ;  but  as  that  is  impossible,  and 
as  the  change  cannot  bo  brought 
about  except  through  the  means  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  which  is 
almost  equally  impossibte,  the  irre- 
sponsible Ministry  will  oontinue  to 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  Ministry 
readily  responsive  to  popular  senti- 
ment, go\  ermueat  by  Committee  will 
oontinue,  govemmfflit  by  Committee 
which  destroys  individual  reeponsi* 


bility  and  brings  men  too  much  under 
the  dominatioii  of  the  pai  iy  machine. 
Government  by  an  autocratic  Minisixy 

may  at  times  be  dangerous,  but  the 
people  always  have  it  in  their  power 
to  upset  the  ]\Jinistry.  Government 
by  Committee  (wlioso  tenure  of  office 
is  fixed)  which  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Ministry,  is  more  dangerous.  The 
people  have  no  redress  during  its  life- 
time ;  and  when  it  expires  it  is  easy 
for  the  inflividt:al  members  to  escape 
their  responsibility  by  throwing  the 
onus  on  that  nebulous  institution,  the 
Committee^ 

A.  Maumcb  Low. 
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How  far  oonscienoe  is  the  produet 
of  intuition}  and  how-  far  of  educa- 
tion, would  be  an  intort  .sting  subject 
fur  inquiry, — on  a  proper  occasion. 
For  the  present,  however,  I  do  not 
pi  upose  to  attempt  so  dii£cult  a  pro- 
blem. Let  it  be  suffident  to  say 
that  UKMt  dviliaed  States  have  in 
modem  times  reoogmsed  the  force  of 
conscience,  howsoever  prorluced,  and, 
if  they  would  avoid  the  luost  mortal 
conilict  that  political  uuthority  can  be 
called  upon  to  vage,  the  wiadom  of 
interfering  as  little  as  may  be  with 
the  relit^ious  sentiments  of  their  sub- 
jects. Yet,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  if 
t^'inporal  government  be  c^'^'  ntial  to 
temporal  existence,  there  must  of 
nucei^ity  be  a  limit  to  the  direct 
infltienoe  which  oonsdenoe  may  be 
permitted  to  daim  over  the  daily  life 
of  a  11  ill  n,  and  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  enabled  us  to  draw  a 
well-defined  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  political  and  the  relif^ious 
spheres.  The  complex  machinery  of 
dviliaed  existence,  if  it  is  to  work 
smoothly,  requires  the  guidance  of 
a  definite  and  unfluctuating  policy, 
even  though  the  result  of  that  policy 
be  the  occiisional  doing  of  evi\  that 
good  may  come ;  and  if  that  guidance 
be  entrusted  to  the  gusty  caprices  of 
individual  intuition  chaos  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  extension  of  the  ri|^t 
of  what  is,  somewhat  erroneously, 
termed  conscientious  objection  has 
rather  obscured  the  dividing  Hue  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  conscience  and 
of  political  e3q»edien47,  and  has  intro> 
duced  an  element  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  embarraaa  government  in  the  fature. 


The  decrease  of  small-pox  may,  as 
the    anti-vaccinationists   assert,  be 

due  to  a  general  increase  of  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness,  and  not  to 
vaccination.  Even  the  doctors  ap- 
pear to  be  divided  on  the  question. 
Butf  nevertheleas,  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  educated  and  expert 
opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
soundly  orthodox  on  the  point,  l>eing 
firmly  convinced  that  the  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  this  scourge  en- 
joyed by  the  present  genmation  is 
mainly  due  to  inoculation  with  vao- 
cine.  Thus  the  recognition  of  rights 
of  conscience  in  a  sphere  with  which, 
in  truth,  hygieiio  \h  solely  concerned, 
not  only  h  (IS  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  distinction  between  matters  of 
Spiritual  and  matters  of  temporal 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  violates 
a  principle  which,  beyond  all  others, 
is  the  pivot  upon  wlilcli  the  body 
social  turns.  That  principle  is  that 
a  collective  unit,  such  as  a  State,  can 
only  continue  itb  corporate  existence 
upon  tiie  assumption  that  the  0|nnion 
of  the  majority  of  individuids  of 
which  it  is  composed  Is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  its  component  parts. 
A  Rtate  cannot,  any  more  than  can 
an  individual,  hold  two  opinions  upon 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time ; 
and  since  the  recognition  of  physi- 
cal force  as  the  controlling  element 
in  human  affiurs  is  the  foundation 
and  justification  of  the  State,  a 
government  is  compelled  to  assume 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its 
subjects  is  correct,  and  to  be  guided 
thereby  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
tho  minority's  opinions.  Minorities 
have  no  rights,  and  properly  so ;  for 
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if  the  opinion  of  the  majority  must 
l>e  assumed  to  correct,  that  of  the 
minority  must  equally  be  assumed 
to  be  wrong.  The  disregard  of  a 
minority's  wishes,  therefore,  although 
it  may  at  times  appear  to  be  arbi- 
trary and  unjust,  is  in  reality  per- 
fectly justifiable.  In  return  for  the 
protection  .in'l  privileges  with  which 
membership  of  the  body  rm-poratf 
endows  him,  the  indiWduai  tacitly 
agrees  to  surrender  l^e  freedom  ii 
action  and  judgment  which  might  be 
his  under  other  conditions ;  and  if 
on  any  question  his  opinion  happens 
to  coincide  with  that  lcf>s  Ejencrally 
supported  by  meml>eis  of  the  body, 
and  he  is  consequently  coerced  ijito  a 
course  of  which  he  does  not  approre, 
he  finds  his  compeosation  in  the 
probability  that  in  otlier  matters  he 
is  forcin;^  his  will  upon  his  nrif^h- 
bours,  and  also  in  the  possibility  that, 
in  rejnird  to  this  vorv  suV)ioct  on 
which  he  is  at  present  lu  a  minority, 
he  will  in  the  fotnre  find  tiie  majority 
of  his  fellows  siding  with  him,  and 
be  able  to  tarn  the  tables  on  those 
who  now  have  the  upper  hand. 

It  is,  moreover,  inconsistt-nt  to  ad- 
rait  the  rij^dits  of  the  conscientious 
objector  in  the  case  of  vaccination, 
and  to  deny  simOar  exemptions  to  the 
plagae<tridcen  natives  iA  ladia  (where 
the  opposition  is  infinitely  more  a 
matter  of  religious  sentiment),  to  the 
opponents  of  the  muzzling  order,  and 
to  the  Christian  Scientists.  If  the 
anti-vaccinationLsts  are  wrong,  the 
consequences  of  sumption  are  likely 
to  be  &r  more  disastrous  to  the  com- 
munity than  would  follow  a  remission 
of  compulsion  in  the  two  last  instances 
at  all  events.  The  difference  in  these 
cases  Hes  mainly  in  the  ability  of  the 
objectors  to  make  their  voices  heard ; 
for  a  goyenuaent,  if  objection  to  a 
measure  be  espreased  with  sufficient 
violence,  is  apt  to  throw  consistency 
to  the  winds,  and  yield  to  clamour 


the  indulgence  which  it  would  deny 
to  sober  argument.  It  finds  it  difti- 
cult  to  gauge  with  accuracy  the  extent 
of  the  agitation ;  it  hears  the  voice  of 
the  dissatisfied  minority,  but  the  con- 
tented majority  is  dlent  because 
matters  are  at  present  in  its  favour, 
and  before  it  awakes  to  the  danger 
of  the  situation  the  mischief  is  com* 
}»lete. 

In  substance  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  positions  of  the 
anti-vaccinationist  and  the  Christian 
Scientist.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
there  is  an  element  of  trutli  under- 
lying the  theories  of  tlie  latter  :  but 
his  fault  lies  in  atieni})ting  to  apply 
his  methods  to  a  far  larger  area  of 
disease  than  that  in  which  it  is  evot 
remotely  probable  that  they  can  be 
successfully  employed.  No  doubt 
there  both  has  been  and  is  a  great 
deal  of  trickcrv  and  fraud  in  the  wavs 
of  the  Faith- Healer,  and  a  deplorable 
amount  of  ignorance  on  the  pai*t  of 
those  who  seek  his  advice.  "It 
would,"  Brigham  Young  is  reported 
to  have  said  on  one  occasion  to  a  man 
who,  having  Ictst  a  leg,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  8alt  Lake  City  to  seek  the 
Pro]>hct's  assistance,  "  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  give  you  another  leg,  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  con- 
sequences. Yon  are  now  well  advanced 
in  life.  If  I  give  you  another  leg,  you 
will  iiidoed  liave  two  legs  until  you 
die,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience; 
but  in  the  Resurrection,  not  only  will 
the  leg  which  you  lost  rise  and  be 
united  again  to  your  body,  but  sJso 
the  one  which  I  now  give  you  ;  thus 
you  would  be  encumbered  with  three 
legs  throughout  eternity.  It  is  for 
you  to  fleeide  whetlier  you  prefer  the 
transient  inconvenience  of  getting 
along  without  one  leg  till  you  die,  or 
the  deformityof  an  extra  leg  for  ever."* 
The  patient  chose  to  bear  the  ill  he 
had  rather  than  to  risk  that  of  which 
he  had  no  experience;  and  his  de- 
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ciaion  was  doubtless  gratifying  to  his 
adviser. 

It  is  impostures  such  oh  this  which 
have  brought  Faitli-TTcaling  into 
jE^reater  disrepute  than  it  perhaps 
deserves,  and  have  given  rise  to  sucii 
stories  as  the  following  wliich  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  a  weekly 
journal,  and  which  I  will  venture  to 
repeat  at  the  risk  of  its  being  known 
to  the  reader. 

One  of  the  most  ipp  tiling  stories  about 
Christian  Science  thut  ha«  yet  come  to 
light  has  ju8t  been  communicated  to  me. 
Its  authenticity  is  vouched  for,  though  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  numbered  among  its 
vouchers.  A  jjentleman  met  with  an 
accident  which  resulted  in  his  being  left 
with  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other. 
Medical  Science  failed  to  put  him  to 
rights,  and  in  despair  he  determined  to 
try  what  Christian  Scifiici'  couM  do.  He 
was  introduced  to  a  "  Healer,"  who  was 
said  to  have  hod  mirBonlous  snooesses 
with  similar  cases.  Unfortunately  the 
lady  had  engagements  on  the  Continent, 
and  was  only  able  to  Kce  him  personally 
onro.  She,  however,  connnenced  lu  r 
troiitincnt  at  this  int«  n  and  departed 
for  the  Continent,  promising  to  continue 
the  course  in  obaenHd.  In  Christian 
Science  ah-:nnt  treatment  is  very  much 
the  same  as  present  treatment.  So  it 
proved  in  this  instance.  The  leg  began 
to  grow.  It  continnr'tl  to  grow.  It  got 
as  long  as  the  otVu  r,  but  it  showed  no 
disposition  to  stop  growing  at  that  point. 
The  owner  became  alarmed.  He  made 
enquiries  after  the  absent  Ilealor.  but 
failed  to  find  her.  His  leg  kept  on  grow- 
ing, and  in  despair  he  advertised  in  the 
new';pnper?  in  th»^  liopr-  of  stopping  the 
absLut  treatineul,  but  wititout  sucueiiS. 
His  leg  is  now  three  inches  longer  than 
the  other,  and  is  still  growing. 

The  cjnicisni  of  the  general  public 
has  its  justification  in  the  conspicuous 
and  inevitable  faihire  which  has  at* 
tended  the  treatment  in  two  recent 
and  notorious  cases.  It  is  impo^Kihle 
to  conceive  that  the  mere  belief 
of  the  patient  in  the  probability  of 
his  reoovery  can  have  any  efleot  in 
such  purely  physical  diseases  as,  lor 
instance^  angina  pectoris  or  aneurisms. 


It  is  still  more  inconceivable  that  the  , 
treatment  should  be  remedial  where 

the  patient  entertains  no  such  belief. 
Yet  that  that  is  the  cri«ie  is  the  claim 
of   the   Christian    Scientist.     "  T!io 
ijuestion  is  often  asked,"  aa-yti  one  uf 
the  votaries  of  the  system,  "in  what 
does  the  (%ristian  Science  healing; 
differ  from  the  Faith-cure?"  And 
hv  .inswers  the  question  by  stating 
tluit,   while    in    the  case  of  Faith 
Healing  the  ]>.itieut  must  believe  in 
his  cure,  in  Christian  Science  faith  i.i 
not  a  necessity;  patients  have  fre- 
quently  been  helped,  or  entirely  cured, 
without  knowing  tliat  they  were  being 
treated.    It  will,  he  admits,  expedite 
the  recovery  if  the  patient  takes  suf- 
ficient interest  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed on  Ills  bolialf  to  read  suitable 
books  on  the  subject,  and  oonvente 
profitably  with  the  Healer;  for  "prayer 
to  a  personal  God  aflfects  the  sick  like 
a  drug  that  has  no  efficacy  of  its  own, 
but  borrows  its  power  from  human 
faith    and    belief.      7'h>;    druy  does 
nothiiiy  because  it  has  no  iuk'fliyence.^* 
This  remarkable  asser^n  is  supported 
by  the  writings  of  another  prominent 
member  of   the   sect.      "  Christian 
Science,"  remarks  Mrs.  Ekidy,  "divesta 
material   drags    of  their  imaginary 
power.    .    .  Tlie  uselc-ssrieas  of  (lrui(>?, 
the  nothingness  of   matter  an(i  its 
imaginary  laws,  are.appamt  as  we 
rise  from  the  rubbish  of  belief  to  the 
acquisition    and    demonstration  of 
spiritnal  underst4inding.  .   ,  .  When 
the  sick  recover  by  the  use  of  drugs, 
it  is  the  law  of  a  general  belief,  cul- 
minating  in    individual   faitli  that 
heals,  and  according  to  this  faith  wUl 
the  effect  be."    The  last  sentence 
would  seem  to  argue  that  personal 
belief    in  the  treatment  adopted  is 
rather  essential  to,  than  merelv  ex- 
peditory  of  the  cure.    To  prove,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Christian  Science 
does  not  hesitate   to  exercise  its 
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mysteries  upon  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  Scientists  have  experimented  with 
the  happiest  results  upon  a  dog,  "  a 
noble  thoroughbred,  of  great  sagacity 
and  intelligence."  The  first  experi- 
ment oontisted  in  ocmveying  ocwt- 
mands  to  him  entirely  through  mind. 
Not  a  word,  we  are  told,  was  spoken, 
but  his  mistress  would  say  to  him 
mentally,  "  Carlo,  come  here,"  or 
"  Carlo,  lie  down,"  and  although  the 
thought  sometimes  had  tu  be  repeated 
TnmtaUy  a  number  of  times,  yet  it 
would  reach  him  ultimately,  and 
occasionally  he  would  respond  "al- 
most immediately."  This  experiment 
would  perhaps  be  more  convincing 
had  we  any  precise  knowledge  as  to 
the  length  of  its  duration,  for  there 
is  no  positiye  proof  that  Oarlo's 
lying  down  was  not  as  much  due  to 
physical  exhaustion  on  the  patient's 
part  as  to  mental  compulsion  on  the 
operator's.  The  most  hardened  sceptic, 
however,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  following  tests : 

One  day  his  master  discovered  an 
appearance  to  which  he  gave  the  name 

mange.  All  the  dogs  around  were  having 
it.  It  was  catching.  Dr.  So-aad>so  had 
pronounced  it  mange,  and  prescribed  a 

mixture  of  sulphm*  and  castor  oil,  t&c, 
which  was  to  be  applied  exlernalhj  in 
such  a  way  that  Carlo,  in  attempting  to 
xemoye  the  preparation  with  his  tongue, 
would  get  a  dose  into  his  system.  But 
here  the  mistress  interposed,  and  insisted 
that  Carlo  should  be  subjected  wholly 
to  mental  treatment.  The  result  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  appearanue 
vanished  as  it  came.  Again,  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  Carlo  entirely  binder  the 
intelligence  of  his  master's  mind  and 
thoughts  for  a  certain  period  was  tried, 
and  compared  with  the  effects  of  leaving 
him  whmly  tmder  his  mistress's  mind. 
In  the  former  case  lie  suon  exhibited 
every  symptom  of  dyspepsia  and  indiges- 
tion in  every  form  to  wliich  the  master 
was  subject,  and  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
But  under  Ihe  thought  of  the  mistress, 
every  symptom  and  appearance  vanished 
at  once.  He  soon  attained  a  perfection 
of  physical  conditian  which  constantly 
attracted  the  notice  of  ey^ty  one. 


This  speedy  restoration  to  health  was 
obviously  dictated  by  courtesy  and 
common  prudence,  since,  after  the 
susceptibility  to  mental  influence 
which  this  remarkable  animal  bad 
previously  shown,  any  other  line  of 
conduct  would  have  been  a  serious 
reflection  on  his  mistress's  personal 
condition  and  appearance.  Although, 
of  course,  perfectly  immaterial,  I  will 
add  that  the  writer  of  the  above 
passage  is  a  lady, — ^possibly  the  inis- 
tress  of  the  canine  dyspeptic.  Let 
us  return,  however,  to  the  remedial 
qualities  of  medicine. 

The  common  idea,  we  are  told, 
that  drugs  possess  inherent  curative 
virtues  involves  an  error.  Arnica, 
quinine,  and  opium  could  not  produce 
the  effects  ascribed  to  them  were  it 
not  for  imputed  virtue.  It  is,  in 
short,  purely  a  matter  of  fan  }  ;  men 
think  that  these  drugs  will  act  in  a 
particular  way  on  the  system,  and 
consequently  they  do.  The  property 
of  alcohol  Li,  it  is  courageously  as- 
serted, to  intoxicate;  ''but  if  the 
conmion  thought  had  endowed  it 
simply  with  a  nourishing  quality  like 
milk,  it  would  produce  a  similar 
effect."  The  author  of  this  state- 
ment was  possibly  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  whisky  was  used 
solely  for  medicinal  purposes,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  in* 
toxicating  effects  of  the  liquor  were 
discovered  lung  before  there  was  any 
intention  to  proht  by  them.  Again, 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  persons  who 
become  tipsy  by  i^e  use  of  alcohol 
to-day  drink  with  that  eaq>res8  in- 
tention; the  last  thing  tliat  a  man 
anticipates,  in  drinking  as  in  war,  is 
the  probability  of  himself  becoming  a 
victim,  although  he  is  fully  prepared 
to  see  everyone  about  him  succumb. 
Nor,  on  the  hypothesis  that  alcohol 
has  no  inherent  power,  would  it  be 
easy  to  eiplain  why  one  man  should 
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be  more  easily  intoxicated  than 
another,  oi*  why  it  should  require 
more  than  a  single  glass  to  render 

any  man  unconscious.  Such  a  theory, 
in  fact,  scarcely  needs  rofutation,  for 
it  is  notorious  and  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction  that  animals 
are  aflfected  b}'  drugs  when  they  have 
no  knowledge  that  they  are  taking 
them,  and  that  Urge  doses  will  act 
upon  their  systems  when  small  doses 
have  not  the  slightest  eflfect. 

But,  proved  beyond  dispute  as 
these  facts  are,  they  fail  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  Christian 
Scientist.  His  ambition  soars  to 
still  higher  flights  of  fancy.  To 
quote  Mrs.  Eddy  again :  "  If  a  dose 
of  p^n'son  is  swallowed  through  mis- 
take, the  patient  dies  while  physician 
and  patient  are  expecting  farom-able 
results.  Bid  the  belief  cause  death  I 
Even  so,  and  as  directly  as  if  the 
pois(m  liad  been  intentionally  taken. 
.  .  The  few  who  think  a  drug 
harmless,  where  a  mistake  has  been 
madt*  in  the  prt'scri])tion,  are  unotiual 
to  tlie  many  who  have  named  it 
poison,  and  so  the  majority  opinion 
governs  the  result."  That  is  certainly 
not  a  little  curious;  for  if  the  drug 
bo  harmless  in  itself,  and  the  faith  of 
the  patient  or  physician  be  all  that 
is  requirf'd  to  obtain  a  result  berio- 
ficial  or  harmful,  tlie  very  existence 
of  a  belief  in  an  adyantageous  efiEect 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
the  result  expected.  It  is  di£Ficult 
to  see  why  a  general  belief  in  the 
destructive  qualities  of  a  perfectly 
neutral  substance  should  override 
the  individual  faith  in  its  curative 
effects  upon  a  partfeular  occasion. 
Or  is  it  that  the  general  belief  d 
mankind  gives  the  drug  inherent 
qualities  whicli  it  did  not  obtain 
from  Nature  {  Such  minor  incon- 
sistencies, however,  have  no  power 
to  dismay  the  devotee  of  Christian 
Science,  and  not  content  with  the 


denunciation  of  our  most  cherished 
medidnal  theories,  he  octends  tiie 
hish  of  his  scorn  to  our  daily  bread. 

In  the  picturesque  language  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  "gustatory-  jilr-T^nre  is  a  sen- 
suous illusion/'  it  is  true  that  she 
would  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  use 
of  food,  that  she  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  admit  its  desirability  in  our  present 
sinful  state ;  but  she  promises  us  that, 
when  we  come  to  a  better  understand* 
ing,  we  shall  find  that  our  "bodies 
are  nourished  more  by  truth  than  In' 
food."  As,  however,  her  statement 
of  the  question  is  a  marvel  of  clo^ 
and  accurate  reasoning,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  it  in  her  own  words. 

Admitting  the  common  hypothesis  that 
food  is  requisite  to  sustain  human  life, 
there  follows  the  necessity  for  another 

admisaioTt  in  flie  oy^posite  direction, — 
namely,  that  food  haa  power  to  destroy 
life,  through  its  deficiency  or  excess,  in 
quality  or  quantity.  This  ia  a  specimen 
of  the  ambiguous  character  of  all  material 
health-tiieories.  They  are  self'Oontra* 
dictory  and  self- destructive, — "akino:dom 
that  is  divided  against  itself,  that  is 
brought  to  desoklaon.*'  If  fbod  preserres 
life,  it  cannot  destroy  it.  The  truth  is, 
food  docs  not  affect  the  life  of  man ;  and 
this  becomes  self-evident  when  we  learn 
that  God  is  oar  only  life.  Because  sin 
and  fiicknessg  are  not  qualities  of  soul  or 
life,  wu  have  hope  in  iramortidity ;  but  it 
would  be  foohsh  to  venture  beyond  our 
present  understanding,  foolisli  to  stop 
eating  tmtil  we  gain  more  goodness  ana 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  living 
God.  In  that  perfect  day  of  understand- 
ing, we  shall  neither  eat  to  live,  nor  live 
to  eat. 

It  may  be  observed  that  while  exer- 
cise in  moderation  is  exceed int'lv  bene- 
fieial,  over-exercLse  is  apt  to  produce 
disease  of  the  heart;  but  the  farther 
dissection  of  this  remarkable  argument 
may  be  left  to  the  reader,  w!io,  it 
may  be,  has  hitherto  clierishe<:i  tho 
mistaken  impression  that  the  ^'reater 
part  of  mankind  even  now  has  higher 
aims  in  life  than  eating. 

But  aMonung  that  Ghriatjan  Science 
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ia  a  maiik  for  a  great  deal  of  impoeture^ 

and  a  still  greater  amount  of  ignor- 
ance, it  is  impo«Jsiblc  to  dismiss  iho 
mental  treatment  of  disease  as  a  mere 
farrago  o£  jujii.scii>e.  Tlic  power  of 
suggestion  in  a  certain  class  of  ail- 
ments cannot  be  dilated.  The  care 
of  patients  by  bread-pills  is  said  to  be 
not  unknown  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  although  those  cures  are 
usnally  confinecl  to  cases  of  hysteria 
and  such  like  imaginary  complaints, 
it  would  seem  to  be  indisputable  tliat 
even  in  physical  disease  the  patient's 
mental  condition  may  ezenase  a  bene- 
ficial or  injurious  effect  upon  his 
physical  welfare.  It  would  be  unwise, 
without  farther  inquiry,  to  citlier 
jithrai  or  deny  the  truth  of  a  hypo- 
thesis which  has  been  put  forwafd  in 
America^  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
a  sttbconscioos,  or  subjective,  mind 
at  all  times  amenable  to  suggestion, 
while  posspssod  of  powers  not  owned 
by  the  o!)jective  mind,  including  a 
control  over  the  physiological  and 
pathological  processes  and  a  faculty 
known  as  telepathy.  The  idea  will, 
no  doubt,  be  dismissed  by  many  as 
ridiculous;  but  that  has  often  been 
the  reception  of  propositions  which 
have  subsequently  become  the  common- 
places of  every-day  existence.  A  thou- 
sand remarksJole  disooveries  in  every 
branch  of  science  warn  us  that  in  sudi 
cases  as  these  the  only  proper  course 
is  to  keep  an  open  mind,  carefully 
examining  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  them,  while  ready 
to  admit  the  truth  if  the  test  be 
satisfactorily  passed.  Every  one»  pro- 
bably, has  beard  of  men  being  branded 
with  cold  iron,  and  of  a  criminal  being 
done  to  death  by  listening  to  the 
dripping  of  water  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  life  blood.  Tlie  authen- 
tification  of  such  cases  i.s  diliicult,  for 
they  do  not  occur  now  in  oountries 
where  tiiey  can  be  scientifically  tested, 
and  we  must  be  wary  of  aooepting 


reports  handed  down  to  usfomi  a  more 
credulous  age ;  but  if  we  allow  the 

])<»ssibility  of  their  correctne5is,  we  are 
also  driven  to  admit  that  Faith-Heal- 
ing may  he  an  effectual  remedy  in 
other  than  purely  nervous  maladies. 
Indeed,  a  very  close  eonnection  has 
been  recently  establidied  on  thoroughly 
aiedible  testimony  between  psychical 
treatment  and  the  disappearance  of 
warts,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other 
ca-ses  in  which,  peihap.^,  one  would 
more  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
patient's  mental  attitude  playing  a 
pronounced  part 

Dr.  Buckley  in  his  work  on  Faith- 
TTealing '  gives,  on  the  authority  of 
L)r.  Tuke,  tlie  two  following  instances 
of  aii  astonishingly  rapid  and  unex- 
pected cure  of  warts,  after  the  ailment 
had  long  defied  the  usual  medical 
applications.  **  In  one  case,"  Dr. 
Tuke  declared,  "a  relative  of  mine 
had  a  troublesome  wart  on  the  hand, 
for  which  I  made  u.se  of  the  usual 
local  remedies,  but  without  effect. 
After  they  were  discontinued,  it 
lemained  in  Mu  quo  iat  some  time, 
when  a  gentleman  '  charmed '  it  away 
in  a  few  days."  Again,  the  daughter 
of  a  friend  of  this  witness  had  been 
long  troubled  with  warts  on  her  hands, 
to  which  caustic  and  other  remedies 
had  been  applied  without  suooees.  A 
gentleman,  happening  to  call,  noticed 
them  and  asked  how  many  there 
were ;  the  girl  said  she  did  not  know 
exactly,  but  believed  about  a  dozen. 
"  Count  them,"  he  said,  and  t<»ok 
down  the  number,  remarking,  "  You 
will  not  be  troubted  with  your  warts 
after  next  Sunday."  Dr.  Tuke  tells 
us  that  by  the  day  named  the  warts 
had  disappeared  and  did  not  return. 

According  to  the  bias  of  the  reader 
the  result  in  these  cases  will  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  coincidence,  or  as  a 
remarkable  example  of  ih»  ascendency 

'  FaITU-HEAUNG  ANU  KiNDBED  PBBKO- 

XSRA,  p.  90;  Loudon,  1898. 
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of  miiid  ovBF  niBrlrter.  80V0n]|  how- 
ever, of  the  following  instances  for 
which  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr. 
Buckley,  go  a  considerable  wav  to 
establish  the  truth  of  tlio  proposition 
that  a  patient's  belief  in  the  course  of 
treatment  adopted  will  at  times  be 
effieacaoos  in  cases  which  are  not 
solely  dae  to  hy^^teria  or  hypochon- 
dria. At  nil  events  the}'  cannot  all 
be  ;isci  i1)e<l  to  coincidenreM. 

During  the  siege  of  lireda  in  1025 
scurvy  became  so  prevalent  in  the 
town  Uiat  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
about  to  capitulate.  The  medicine 
had  run  short,  but  one  of  the  physi- 
cians bcthoitght  him  of  tryin!:^  tlio 
follov^-ing  experiment.  Three  siniill 
phials  were  given  to  each  physician, 
and  as  the  contents  were  not  in  Inct 
aofficient  to  core  two  patients,  it  was 
pnbHdy  i^'Iven  out  that  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  paedicino  would  impart  a 
power  of  healing  to  ^'allon  of  liquor. 
"  The  effect  of  tlie  delusion,"'  says  Dr. 
Frederic  Van  der  Mye  wlio  was  pre- 
sent, "was  really  astonidiing;  for 
many  quickly  and  perfectly  recovered. 
Such  as  had  not  moved  their  limbs 
for  a  month  before  were  ^een  \valkin;[» 
the  streets,  sound,  upright,  and  in 
perfect  health." 

Metallic  and  wooden  tractors, 
stated  to  act  as  a  galvanic  battery, 
although  in  reality  the  eftct  was 
purely  mental,  are  reported  to  have 
cured  crtRCS  of  eLronic  rheumatism  in 
the  ankle,  knee,  and  hip,  where  the 
joints  were  swollen  and  the  patient 
had  been  ill  for  a  long  time ;  and 
even  a  case  of  lockjaw  <tf  three  or 
four  days'  standing  was  cured  by  the 
same  means  in  fiftv  minutes,  after  Uie 
physicians  liad  lost  all  hope.  Dr. 
Buckley  states  that  he  has  himself 
tested  this  principle  and  has  found 
that  the  applicaticn  of  a  silver  d<dlar 
wrapped  in  silk  to  ulcerated  teeth, 
when  the  patient  had  been  suffering 
for  many  hours,  or  even  days,  relieved 


the  pain  forthwith ;  but  when  the  true 
effect  of  the  remedy  was  explained, 
its  magic  power  was  at  once  lost.  In 
1SG7  a  well-known  public  singer,  on 
the  evening  of  his  concert,  wus  taken 
dangerously  ill  with  great  nausea  and 
intense  headache.  Two  applications 
ol  the  ail  w  dollar  to  his  fimhead  at 
once  relieved  him,  and  he  performed 
a  full  programme  with  his  usual 
energy.  The  next  case,  an  instance 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  ia  a  bad 
form,  is  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Buckley 
personally,  he  having  taken  a  pro' 
minent  part  in  the  cure.  The  patient 
was  terribly  swollen,  and  could  not 
mov^  nor  bear  to  be  touched : 

I  said  to  Mr.  Faulks,  "  You  sliall  now 
h.i\  e  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  you  have  so  oftrn  hr  ird  nic  ad 
vance."  He  mildly  demurred,  tuul  inti- 
mated tluit  he  did  not  wish  to  be  mixed 
up  in  anything  of  tho  kind.  But,  aftt^r 
making  various  remarks  solely  to  inspire 
confidence  and  «q>eetation,  I  called  for 
ft  pair  of  IcniHing-needlf  After  some 
delay,  improved  to  increase  confidence 
and  surround  fhe  proceedings  witii 
inyHteiy,  operations  were  begun.  One 
of  the  hands  of  the  patient  was  so  swollen 
that  the  fingers  were  very  nearly  as  large 
as  the  wrist  of  an  ordinary  child  three 
years  of  age.  In  f  ict.  almost  all  the 
space  between  tl»e  iingcib  was  occupied, 
and  the  flit  was  denched.  It  was  plain 
that  to  open  thetn  voluntiirily  was  uu- 
poBBible,  and  to  move  them  intensely 
painful.  The  daughter  informed  us  that 
tlio  hand  had  not  boc-n  oponcd  for  several 
weeks.  When  all  was  ready  1  held  the 
needles  about  two  inohea  from  the  end 
of  tht  wfirnan's  fin;jrr?,  just  above  the 
clenched  hand,  and  said :  "  Kow,  Madam, 
do  not  tfahlk  of  your  fingers,  and  above 
all  do  not  try  to  move  them,  but  fix  your 
eyes  on  the  ends  of  these  needles."  Slic 
did  so,  and,  to  her  own  wouder  luul  that 
of  the  daughter,  the  fingers  straightened 
put  and  bccnrnp  ffcxihlo  without  the  least 
pain.  I  then  moved  tlic  needles  about 
over  the  hand,  and  she  declared  that  all 
|)ain  had  left  hrr  hand  except  in  one  Spot 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  power  of  the  king^s  touch  to 
cure  scrofula  was  widely  credited  in 
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bygone  centuries.  Charles  the  Second 
is  said  to  have  touched  aeaii)  u  hun- 
drad  thounad  ▼kdms  of  this 
pkunt^  and  the  seoood  James  on  a 
single  occasion  touched  ei.^ht  liundred 
persons  in  Chester  cathedral.  William 
the  Third,  more  conscientious  or  less 
sympathetic  than  they,  refused  to 
attempt  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  in  consequence^  Maoaulay  tells 
nsy  brongilit  down  upon  his  head  an 
avalanche  of  tears  from  the  parents 
of  suffering  children.  The  religious 
deemed  his  refusal  impiety,  while  his 
enemieii  asserted  that  he  dared  not 
try  to  exert  a  power  which  belonged 
only  to  legitimate  kin^  The  gibe 
of  the  latter  seems,  however,  to  have 
heen  undeserved,  since  an  ancient 
writer  assures  us  that  "  the  curing  of 
the  King's  Evil  by  the  touch  of  the 
king  does  much  puzzle  our  philo- 
sophers, for  whether  our  kings  were 
of  the  house  of  York  or  Lancaster,  it 
did  cure  for  the  most  part." 

Sir  Humphrey  Davey  is  stated  to 
have  cured  a  case  of  paralysis  quite 
unintentionally.  He  placed  a  ther- 
mometer under  the  tongue  of  the 
patient  merely  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature, hereupon  the  Utter  at 
once  claimed  to  experience  relief. 
The  same  treatmrait  was  continued 
for  a  fortnight  until  the  patient  was 
entirely  cured. 

The  above  instances  are  clearly  not 
esses  of  merely  imaginative  ailments. 
Hiere  was  absolute  phjrsioal  disability, 
and  the  cure  was  cSccted  by  means  of 
the  patients'  belief  in  the  treatment. 
Tlie  explanation,  established  by  the 
experiments  of  Hunter  and  others,  is 
that  the  concentration  of  attention 
upon  any  part  of  the  human  system 
aifects  tiie  sensations,  and  produces  a 
change  in  the  circulation,  a  modi- 
fication of  nutrition,  and  finally  an 
alteration  in  structure.  Such  an 
explanation  would  suthciently  account 
for  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  and  the 


favo\i ruble  results  actually  obtaiued 
by  i-aith  Healing.  It  would  not 
account  for  the  higher  daim  put  for- 
ward by  Christian  Science  to  be  able 
to  cure  where  there  is  in  fact  no 
credence  of  the  treatment  on  the  part 
of  tho  patient,  and  we  must  conclude 
that  sucli  claims  are  founded  on  in- 
sufficient data. 

The  system  of  Faith-Healing  would 
be  held  in  hii^ier  estimation  were  its 
votaries  a  little  less  eager  to  seize 
upon  every  scrap  of  evidence  which 
appears  to  be  even  remotely  m  their 
favour,  and  to  magnify  it  into  positive 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  views. 
They  take  no  account  of  failures  or 
relapses,  for  fear  of  detracting  from 
the  glory  which  they  consider  that 
their  cures  confer  upon  their  religion ; 
and  in  many  of  their  apparent  suc- 
cesses the  malady  supposed  to  have 
been  cured  is  not  authentically  proved 
to  have  ever  existed.   Want  of  will 
and  energy  is  the  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  ailm^ts,  and  these  may 
be  cured  by  any  sudden  excitement, 
or  by  a  powerful  will  in  another,  as 
well   as   by  the   Faith-Healer.  A 
burning  hous^  or  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake,   may   cause   the  apparent 
paralytic  to  walk  even  more  speedily 
than  a  dawning  faith  in  his  Own 
powers  induced  by  religious  exercises. 
The  following  stor}''  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  cure  of  a  serious  physical  injury 
may  be  claimed  as  the  result  of  fisith, 
when  in  fact  due  mapely  to  an  un- 
wonted exercise  of  will  on  the  part 
of  patient   or   operator.     A  young 
American  lady  had  for  a  long  time 
been  ill,  suffering  great  pain  and  quite 
unable  to  walk.   It  was  before  the 
day  when  the  Bdntgm  rays  enabled 
a  medical  adviser  to  see  through  his 
patient  physically  as  well  as  mentally, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  surgeons 
in  !*^"e\v  York  declared,  after  careful 
examination,  that  she  liad  diseases  of 
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the  bnut-booe  and  ribs  whiob  would 
require  ineUioiis  of  so  severe  a  cha- 
racter as  to  be  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Three  times  he  came  with  his  instru- 
ment tu  operate*,  three  tiuK's  the 
parents  were  uuable  to  bear  tiie  idea 
and  the  operation  was  postponed.  At 
last  another  adviser  was  csUed  in. 
After  a  most  searchiilg  examiDation 
of  the  patient,  the  new  doctor  said 
suddenly  :  "  Get  out  of  bed,  put  on 
your  clothes,  and  go  down-stairs  to 
your  mother  iu  the  parlour."  The 
patient  obeyed,  took  a  walk  next  day, 
and  shortly  made  a  oomplste  reoovery. 
The  case  was  in  soljer  truth  solely 
one  of  iiysteria,  tlie  diagnosis  was  in- 
correct, and  the  only  renieiiy  reijuired 
watt  the  application  of  a  stronger  will 
than  the  patient's  own ;  but  what  a 
mitgnifieent  advertisement  suoh  a  case 
would  have  afforded  to  the  Faith- 
Healer  or  the  Christian  Scientist,  if 
only  it  hit'l  '  "jne  in  his  way  !  There 
would  have  been  the  certilicate  of  the 
surgeon  as  to  the  terrible  nature  of 
the  ailment^  and  the  patient  obviously 
sound  again  after  the  treatment ;  who 
thenceforward  oovld  have  ventured  to 
deny  that  the  one  thing  was  cause 
and  the  other  effect?  That  similar 
cases  do  in  fact  occur  among  the 
Fuitli-cures  we  may  feel  Hure,  but  that 
the  claims  put  lii»ward  are  exoriiitant 
need  not  Mind  ns  to  the  nnderlayer 
ol  troth.  We  must  winnow  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  but  need  not  reject 
the  wheat  because  of  the  (juantity 
of  chaff.  That  the  mind-cure  has  a 
foundation  in  natural  laws,  and  that 
conoeDtrated  attention^  with  fsith, 
can  <qierate  efBoiently  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  may  even  relievsi  and  in- 
directly ou%  rheumatism^  eeiaticai 


neuralgia^  and  certain  other  inflam- 
matory oonditionBi  we  may  admit ; 
but  when  we  are  asked  to  believe 

that  the  dead  may  be  rais€<i,  or  that 
medicine  is  unneeossary  and  of  itself 
ineffectual,  our  experience  compels  us 
to  refuse  assent  to  such  propoeitioiu, 
and  to  scrutinise  very  closely  the 
less  unreasonable  and  incredible 
statements  ol  those  who  put  them 
forward. 

The  question  then  arises  U>  wlnai 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  »State 
towards  those  who  profess  these 
theories  in  tiieir  extreme  form.  It 
is  clearly  a  case  of  consdenoe ;  is  the 
State  to  bow  to  the  conscientious 
belief  which  it  htm  gowl  <j;rounds  for 
deeming  erroneous,  to  the  probable 
injury  of  some  of  its  members  ?  The 
answer  is  that  so  far  as  concerns  the 
adult  member  who^  of  his  own  free 
will  and  at  his  own  ex|)ensp,  indulges 
in  these  practices,  he  siiouU]  be  left 
to  his  own  devices,  since  interference 
will  be  useless,  and  is  more  likely  to 
spread  than  to  oheek  the  diseaae. 
But  when  it  is  sought  to  enforce 
these  theories  upon  cfaUdren  of  tender 
years,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  step  in  and  claim  for  the 
youthful  citizen  that  lie  shall  be 
treated  in  accordance  witii  lIic  gene- 
rally accepted  ideas  of  the  time  In 
which  he  lives.  The  right  of  the 
parent  does  not  extend  to  making 
experiments  upon  the  persons  of  his 
children,  and  if  the  State  is  to  claim 
certain  rights  of  control  over  its  adult 
members,  it  must  extend  its  protec- 
tion to  them  in  infancy,  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  persecute  their 
natural  guardians. 

SpUfOBE  Bbodhubst. 
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lIlQH  Up  over  the  sod,  it  Stands,  the 
little  Ullage  of  St.  Agues,  between 
the  nky  and  the  olive  woods,  s-onie 
tiiucH  aiauii^  llic  iiiiHts  of  thr  moun- 
taiim;  and  from  the  suruiujt  of  its 
rooks,  four  strouns  rurii  and  gurgle 
downwards  to  tho  four  TanejB»  to  the 
north  and  south,  the  east  and  the 
west.  T  found  it  one  snnny  ovonina; 
in  Febrtmrv  as  T  journeyed  north- 
ward from  the  coahI  with  my  donkey 
Cirisa,  laden  with  sea-shells  and  pretty 
thingt^  from  Genoa  for  the  children  at 
home.  We  had  walked  all  day,  Grisa 
and  I,  at  first  throng  the  ateep  olive 
and  lemon  groves  over  stony  ways, 
and  up  steps,  crossing;  every  now  and 
then  little  water-courses,  the  water- 
brooks  of  God,  as  the  people  called 
them,  Iiappy  and  singing  after  the 
recent  rain.  Then  we  had  come  to 
the  pines,  and  the  violets  grew  fewer 
and  fewer,  and  the  mountains  greyer, 
till  nt  1i<t  we  were  alone  on  the  hill- 
.sicle,  two  little  moving  black  dots 
amidst  a  world  of  grey.  Our  last 
halt  had  been  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
where  I  had  kindled  a  fire  and  made 
myself  a  cup  of  tea  for  my  twelve 
o'clock  breakfast,  and  Grisa  had  eaten 
dainty  morsels  of  whit«  bread  soaked 
in  tea,  like  the  good  beast  she  was, 
yet  truly  preferring  the  thistles  which 
grew  around,  bat  not  iikii^  to  say  so. 
The  old  cave,  high  on  the  hillside, 
looked  straight  out  to  sea,  down  the 
deep  vnl'py.  It  was  the  house  of 
some  lierniit  or  anchorite  in  the  old 
days  when  such  people  were  wanted, 
before  our  new  time  came  and  swqpt 
out  the  rubbish,  and  began  to  litter 
the  world  for  itself.  Indeed  even  yet 
over  the  doorway  there  remained  the 


old  legend,  Chrii*h>  La  Fete,  Benmrdo 
VAbito,  1328;  and  though  Bernard 
was  dead  and  fjonc,  and  Christ  seem- 
ingly going,  the  ca\e  still  remained 
there,  a  good  shelter,  even  for  those 
who  can  make  the  best  ol  things  a 
spacious  hostelry  for  all  tiioee  passing 
wayfarers  since  poor  Bernard  slept  of 
nights  on  his  rock-floor  and  dreamed 
that  curious  dream  of  the  Middle 
Age,  that  he  was  thereby  pleasing 
God. 

Grisa  and  I  (with  some  reluctance, 
fcMT  we  wwe  tired,  having  been  afoot 
since  dawn)  started  again  after  an 

hour's  rest,  walking;  till  tlie  sea  fa<Ied 
awav  into  just  a  bluer  riblxjn  between 
a  blue  sky  and  tlie  grey-green  of  the 
olive  woods.  The  countr}'  was  wilder 
here,  and  more  lonely;  and  every 
now  and  again  one  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  snow-,  on  a  far-away  peak  in  a 
difFerenl  lanrl  it  seemefl,  so  far  wrc^  it^ 
— could  it,  could  it  be  Switierlaud  \ 

As  the  sun  went  down  we  had 
come  in  sight  of  a  rough  stone  crucifix 
by  the  way,  and  I  halted  Grisa  and 
sat  down  on  the  little  stone  staircase 
that  led  one  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
cro??s,  to  look  at  the  sun  setting  there 
in  the  west  behind  the  mountains  of 
Esterel.  The  whole  earth  seemed  to 
have  taken  on  a  new  and  shining 
garment.  There  was  some  rare  sug- 
gestion as  of  gold-dust  in  the  air,  and 
slowly  I  seemed  to  become  omracioas 
of  the  sound  of  falling  water,  a  sound 
that  had  never  left  us  all  day,  but 
which  suddenly  seemed  to  become 
lively,  as  it  were,  to  become  separate 
from  the  mere  spinning  ol  time  that 
goes  on  always  whirring  past  us,  only 
seemingly  sUent.    PkesenUy,  as  I 
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wfttohed  the  vmae/k  or  as  my  gue 
was  fixed  for  a  momont  on  some  clear 
patch  of  sky  overhead,  a  great  star 
would  rush  towards  nie  out  of  the 
distance,  and  then  suddenly  stop  and 
frwinUe  tiwre^  nearar  thaa  before  but 
after  all,  as  it  aeeoied  to  me,  ao  'very 
far  away.  It  is  always  tims;  I  have 
l<x>ked  for  the  stars  from  childhood, 
having  learnt  it  from  the  old  nursery 
days  when  one  could  curl  onost-lf  (one 
was  small  then)  on  the  window-sill  iu 
the  twiUght,  and  watch  for  stars  wbOe 
Boraa  prepared  t6a»  and  the  fireU^t 
was  playing  on  the  ceUing,  and*  the 
shadow;;  dancing  and  leaping  in  the 
half  darkness. 

Presently  it  was  almost  dark,  as 
dark  as  it  could  be  while  the  sky 
in  the  west  wss  still  rosy  or  fiuntly 
living;  and  Qrisa  and  I  went  for> 
ward,  hoping  to  reach  the  village, 
now  \-isible!  almost  above  us,  before 
the  night  in  very  truth  set  in.  We 
had  trudged  on  for  another  mile 
wihsn,  out  of  the  darkness  tiiat  hnng 
like  a  grsat  grey  oortaan  on  either 
side  of  the  way,  a  cbild  leapt  sud- 
denly, and  without  a  mnment'.s  hesi- 
tation dropped  on  its  knees  in  front 
of  me,  so  that  I  had  to  halt  Grisa 
very  abruptly  to  prevent  her  trampling 
on  hiBL 

He  was  a  onrions  looking  little 
being.    A  mass  of  yellow  hair,  rough 

and  unkempt,  tumbled  over  a  round 
face  red  and  ro.sy  as  the  face  of  an 
English  child,  a  thing  rare  in  these 
parts ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  were 
lookii^  at  me  half  in  soriniBe^  half 
in  awe,  while  his  dirty  hands,  held 
in  front  of  his  nose,  clasped  and  un- 
clasped them<^elvea  in  evident  eager- 
ness or  curiosity. 

**Well,''  said  I,  "and  when  are  you 
going  to  let  me  by  I  ezpeciked 
the  nsQal  request  for  a  son,  bat  the 
child,  for  he  was  little  more,  looked 
at  nie  for  a  full  minute  in  silence 
before  answering. 

No.  476. — yOL,  LULL, 


*'6o  yon  have  came,  lI(ifiBignor," 
he  said,  "you  have  oome  tonight; 
but  it  was  to-morrow  yon  should  have 

come." 

"  1  see  you  were  expecting  me,"  I 
eiied;  "but,  as  you  see,  it  is  getting 
dark,  and  I  wish  to  readi  tiie  village 
as  soon  as  possible^  so  you  will  show 
me  tlie  way,  will  you  not  t  Come,  let 
us  go  on." 

"You  will  go  to  St.  Agnes,"  said 
he,  in  great  surprise  ;  "you  will  go  to 
our  vfllage,  and  you  wUl  stay  there 
against  to-morrow  t  Eh,  but  yesy 
Signer,  I  will  show  you  tibe  way  very 
gladly  indeed.'* 

He  took  my  Iiand  a  little  timidly 
at  first,  but  more  trustingly,  more 
lovingly  as  we  trudged  on ;  and,  before 
we  had  gone  another  mile  be  was 
sitting  pe^hed  on  the  donloey  among 
the  parcels  and  the  flowers,  holding 
my  hand  still,  nud  looking  in  my  face 
with  large  wondering  eyes. 

The  way  was  more  level  now,  and 
though  Qrisa  was  tired  she  could  not 
have  felt  his  little  weight  among  so 
many  other  things  ;  and  oocasionally 
he  would  chirrup  to  hor  some  little 
.song  that  surely  helped  her  somewhat, 
for  she  picked  up  her  feet  and  we 
covered  aootiier  mile.  And  then  we 
eame  on  the  village  quite  suddenly,  a 
long  straggling,  cobbled  way,  steep 
and  rough,  and  built  in  long  steps. 
On  one  side,  for  the  first  hundrefl 
yards,  houses  rose,  scarcely  more  in 
their  draughty  dirtiness  tliau  hovels, 
while  on  the  other  was  sheet-  rock 
and  precipice.  The  whole  place  was 
indescribably  dirty,  and  as  we  aa> 
conded,  and  the  houses  grew  up  on 
iKjth  .sides  of  iis,  jtist  a  narrow  strip 
of  deep  blue  sky,  with  a  star  or  two 
peering  down  on  ua  between  the 
buildings,  was  all  that  was  left  of  the 
deep  night  that  had  crept  on  as  for 
so  long  till  at  last  it  had  seemed  just 
to  i.n'  its  cool  hands  over  OUT  ejes 
half  an  hour  before. 
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Under  the  arches  of  houses  built 
over  the  street,  past  long  i^traggliag 
Btone  staircaaes  that  aeemed  to  lead 
one  bad  to  guess  where, — ^pwhaps  to 
some  witches'  nook  out  among  the 
straw  and  cobweb*? — while  here  from 
a  grated  window,  scarcely  a  ioot  wide, 
the  grunts  of  the  cattle  came  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  homan  -races,  dug- 
ing  or  praying  slowly,  rhythmically, 
up  the  street  we  went,  till  »  l6v«l 
square,  with  a  great  tulip  tree  ji^row- 
ing  in  the  middle,  tokl  me  I  had 
come  to  the  market-place.  I  walked 
to  the  parapet  to  BOO  the  view,  which 
was  wondcarfnl;  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  helow  lay  the  sea,  with  the 
moon  just  coming  up  out  of  the  East 
and  painting  the  world  in  silver  and 
gold.  It  was  so  calm  that  I  could 
see  Birius  riding  like  a  great  lily 
reflected  on  tiie  shell-like  sur&oe  of 
the  water,  while  above  Orion  threw 
his  right  arm  across  heaven  and 
pointed  ever  eastward.  Everything 
was  absolutely  silent  save  for  a  kind 
of  music  in  the  air,  which  seemed 
not  indeed  to  be  separate  from  Liiul 
stealthy  movement  of  night,  creeping 
up  so  ceaselessly;  the  music  of  the 
spheres  indeed,  I  thought,  while  under 
the  olives  a  great  white  sheep  stirred 
and  hobbled  to  another  tree. 

"Little  boy,"  I  said,  "little  bov,  T 
have  brought  you  so  far  for  love  j  and 
now  for  love  you  must  take  me  to 
the  inn."  But  he  had  gone,  stolen 
away  as  I  watched  the  sea  and  the 
night,  setting  store  by  such  thin^  as 
I  do. 

I  turned  to  lead  Grisa  back  to  the 
street,  that  I  might  inquire  my  way 
of  someone,  when  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  not  alone,  as  I  had 
thought^  but  that  indeed  the  square 
was  full  of  people,  full  of  men  and 
women  intent  on  something,  intent, 
as  I  instantly  saw,  on  praying.  In 
long  lines  they  knelt  there  under  the 
stars,  chanting  monotonously,  led  by 


a  white-haired  old  priest, — a  village 
at  prayer,  swaying  slightly  as  one 
man  to  the  music  of  the  words  and 

the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chanting. 

Presently  I  saw  my  little  friend 
peep  out  from  somewhere  behind  the 
worshippers  and  come  towards  me. 
"  You  wiU  come  this  way,  Monsignor, 
will  you  not?"  said  he ;  ''and  oh,  be 
very  careful  not  to  be  seen." 

He  seemed  so  eager  that  I  followed 
him  silently,  and  it  was  only  when 
we  had  once  more  turned  into  the 
street  and  were  climbing  again  that 
I  ventured  to  say  :  "  Tell  me,  then, 
what  they  are  praying  for ;  St.  Agnes's 
day  is  gone  by,  is  it  not  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  shyly,  and  smiled 
as  he  answered  :  "  They  are  praying 
against  to-morrow,  of  course,  Mon- 
signer." 

He  was  ahead  of  me  leading  Orisa, 
and  I  oould  not  see  his  faoe^  save  now 
and  again  when  he  turned  to  look  at 

me  so  earnestly.  "To-morrow,"  said 
I,  "and  pray  what  may  to-morrow 

be?" 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  "as  all  the 
world  knows  "  Qiib  laid  such  stress  on 
the  wofid)f  "is  the  last  day,  and  the 

Gran'  Signer  will  once  more  oome 
back  to  us." 

So  to-morrow  was  the  last  day, 
alas,  alas,  and  all  the  world  knew  it  ! 
And  I  looked  far  away  to  my  left 
where  the  West  was,  and  tiieie,  Uke  a 
fointness  on  the  lowest  hills,  were  tiie 
lights  of  Monte  Garlo.  "  And  so  tiie 
Christ  comes  to-morrow,"  said  T, 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  quickly ; 
"why  have  you  come  to-night, 
Monsignor  ? " 

"  I  am  returning  from  Genoa,"  said 
I,  "where  I  have  been  busy;  and  I 
am  going  home  to  my  little  children 
as  fast  as  may  be." 

"  And  have  you  brought  them 
anything  ? "  said  he. 

"  Of  course,"  I  answered. 

He  said  no  more,  but  led  me  on 
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till  W6  came  to  a  narrow  alley,  that 
turned  down  hfll  at  right  angles  to 

the  street. 

"  Is  the  inn  here  I "  said  T. 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  from  the 
donkey's  head  j  "  but  it  is  not  good 
that  jou  go  to  the  inn.  I  will  take 
you  to  mj  housa" 

*<Bnt  no,"  said  I;  ''you  must  let 
me  go  to  tl^  imi." 

"Inns  are  no  place  for  you,"  said 
my  guide,  in  his  manly  little  way; 
and  so  I  meekly  toilowed. 

We  oame  to-  the  house  at  last, 
dingy  and  desolate,  for  his  parents, 
he  informed  me,  were  prajring  in  the 
square,  and  had  been  doing  so  for  the 
].*ust  week.  He  took  me  to  his  own 
little  l>ed,  brought  me  bre^id  and  milk 
and  some  eggs,  then  modestly  bid  me 
lie  down  and  sleep,  for,  said  he,  "  Hie 
Christ  oomes  to-morrow*" 

I  was  awakened  very  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  Round  of  groaning 
and  chanting.  I  rose,  pulled  on  my 
clothes,  and  walked  out  into  the 
street.  The  whole  village  and  moun- 
tain-side were  covered  with  misti 
drifting  and  white  and  damp.  It 
was  cold  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  sun  ;  the  daylight  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  show  where  one  was  going. 
I  found  my  way  back  to  the  square  ; 
there  were  stUl  some  people  pray- 
ing, but  the  sound  fd  chanting  and 
groaning  came  from  below,  and  I 
turned  to  the  side  nearest  the  street 
and  looked  down  upon  a  sea  of  white 
mist  drifting  almost  like  smoke  hither 
and  thither.  The  path  wound  down 
the  mountain  here,  I  knew,  though  I 
could  see  nothing  for  the  mist^  but 
the  groaning  and  the  chanting  kept 
,  reaching  mo  from  the  depths.  Pre- 
sently I  saw  something  moving,  some- 
thing black  that  straggled  ite  arms 
wide  and  moved  clumsily.  Next 
moment  I  knew  it  was  a  crucifix; 
and  yet  no,  it  was  not  a  crucifix, — 
and  yet  again  it  was  a  living  erudflx, 


a  huge  blade  cross  borne  on  the 
shoulders  and  the  outstretched  arms 
of  a  man  in  a  black  robe  and  cowl 

with  slits  for  tlie  eyes  ;  and  as  I 
looked,  though  he  was  a  hundred  feet 
below  me,  I  saw  his  eyes  blaze  with 
enthusiasm  and  passion,  and  his  body 
crouch  to  tfie  chant ;  and  then  he  was 
lost  in  the  mist.  And  then  came 
another  and  another,  till  I  had 
counted  forty-four  men  and  women 
bearing  the  cross.  Surely  this  little 
world  was  indeed  celebrating  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  indeed 
all  the  world  must  know  that  it  was 
the  last  day. 

Still  they  came,  as  it  were  across 
my  mind  for  a  moment,  and  then 
plunged  once  more  into  the  mist.  I 
shivered,  the  morning  was  cold,  and  I 
had  had  no  coffee  nor  even  a  mouthful 
of  wine.    I  felt  a  touch  on  my  arm. 

"So  you  have  come."  It  was  my 
little  companion  of  last  night.  "  I 
knew  you  did  not  wish  to  be  known 
last  night,  Monsignor,"  he  said,  with 
a  wise  nod  of  his  head,  "so  I  gave 
you  my  bed,  while  I  watdied.  But 
now  you  have  come,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  1 " 

"  I  ? "  said  I.  "  I  am  going  on 
when  I  have  had  some  breakfast." 

He  seemed  surprised.  "But  I 
thought  when  you  came,  it  was  the 
end  of  all,"  said  he. 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment; 
evidently  his  long  night-watching  had 
made  him  silly,  as  though  he  were 
drunk ;  I  hail  seen  such  things  before 
among  the  mountains.  "  I  am  going 
home,*'  said  I»  "  to  my  little  chil£»n." 

"How  I  hate  you,"  said  he,  "oh, 
how  I  hate  you  1 " 

Hato  me  1  What  for,  my  little 
fellow  i  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  they  have  told  me  about  you," 
he  went  on  ;  *'  they  have  told  me  iiow 
you  will  spoil  it  all,  and  bum  it  all, 
all  this  and  this,  tiiat  I  love  80  much. 
Already  they  have  taken  my  man- 
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dolin  and  sold  it  to  buy  candles  for 
you  ;  and  you  are  come  now  at  last 
to  spoil  the  son,  and  to  take  away 
the  sea  that  shines,  as  precious  things 
shine,  in  the  morning.  And  the 
flowers  were  boginninij  to  come  a^ain, 
and  the  streams  to  grow  young  again 
and  not  to  speak  \*'ith  such  gruff 
voices  ;  but  you  will  spoil  it  all, — ^how 
I  hate  you ! " 

"  But,"  said  I,  *<  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  sort." 

He  looked  at  mc  lialf  doubtfully. 
"You  won't?"  he  said.  "Ah,  but 
they  told  me  you  would ;  they  know, 
they  are  y&ey  mwAk  afraid,  people  do 
not  tell  lies  who  are  very  much 
afraid." 

"  Th^y  told  you,— who  told  yout'» 
said  I. 

"  Father  Agnolo,"  said  he,  "  and 
liil  the  people  say  so." 

"  But  IVtther  Agnolo  doesn't  even 
know  me." 

"  Father  Agnolo  not  know  you  ! " 
said  lie.  "  Why,  he  has  been  to  Rome 
and  seen  the  Pope,  aurl  s<)  of  course 
he  knows  the  Gran'  Signor,  who 
always  comes  on  an  ass  and  a  colt 
the  foal  of  an  sm.  Eh,  hut  you, 
Monsignor,  he  knows  you  welL  Why 
even  I  knew  you  !  " 

So  that  was  it  then,  and  T  was  

surely  the  niist  must  have  got  into  my 
head ;  and  the  groaning  and  the 
mourning  and  the  chanting  and  the 
crucified  men  and  women,  were  they 
.  for  1 


"  Come  with  me,  little  boy,"  said  I, 
"and  we  will  get  Grisa,  my  donkey, 
and  harness  her,  for  I  must  he  getting 
home  to  my  little  children.** 

He  came  with  me  reluctantly,  and 
seemed  as  thouj^'h  he  would  have  asked 
my  pardon  for  oifending  me  and  mak- 
ing me  sad.  He  certainly  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  me,  and  I  wondered, 
till  I  rememhered  how  he  hated  me, 
and  then  I  wondered  no  more. 

As  we  harnessed  Grisa  and  ate  our 
breakfast,  I  explained,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  r  was  not  that  one  who  he 
believed  me  to  be.  But  it  was  not 
until  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  whither  he  had  accompanied  me 
on  my  way,  and  the  path  once  more 
sloped  downwards  into  the  olive  woods 
that  he  was  convinced  ;  for  then  the 
sun  was  up  and  the  mists  were  scurry- 
ing away  like  guilty  gliosts,  and  the 
groaning  and  the  chanting  were  far 
away,  and  indeed  somewhere  overhead 
a  hiid  sang. 

As  I  wished  him  good-bye,  he 
smiled  at  mo  and  said  :  "  And  so  of 
course  I  am  not  to  hate  you  any  more, 
and  I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  man- 
dolin with  your  gift,  Monsignor,  and 
I  will  make  a  song  lor  you  like  the 
birds  that  we  both  love." 

"  And,"  said  T,  "  may  be  when  the 
Gran'  Signor  comes  one  day,  he  will 
be  better  than  they  say." 

"  My  faith,  I  believe  you  ! "  said  my 
little  Mend. 

Bdwabo  Himoxr. 
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In  the  Memoirs  of  Henrj  Reeve 
Fhifeaaor  Luighton  induded  aome 
letters  written  to  Reeve  by  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  (now  Lord  Stanmore) 

shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  serios  of  Greville's  Memoirs. 
Tn  tJieso  letters  Lord  »Starim'>r('  s;iy« 
Liiat  111  several  cases  within  Iuh  own 
knowledge  Qreville  knew  nearly  all 
about  the  Becret  transactions  of  which 
he  writes,  but  not  quite  all.  For 
instance  :  "  He  was  kept  specially 
iu  the  dark  about  the  real  history 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  resignation  in 
1853,  which  is  all  the  odder  because 
he  verj  nearlj  found  it  outb  Hardly 
anybody  does  know  what  lay  behind, 
though  the  diflEiBrence  about  Reform 
wa.«5  a  very  real  one  so  far  as  it  went, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  justify,  at  all 
events  ostensibly,  Lord  Palmerston's 
virtual  dismissal."  Again:  "I  have 
never  known  a  secret  better  guarded 
than  the  fact,  which  after  a  lapse  of 
four  and  thirty  years  one  may,  I 
think,  mention,  that  Lord  Palmor- 
ston's  rasignation  on  that  occasion 
was  not  voluntary,  and  that  he  was, 
in  fact,  extruded.  But  to  be  sure 
half  the  Cabinet  did  not  know  this ; 
and  it  was  their  ignorance,  coupled 
with  Newcastle's  and  Gladstone's 
dislike  of  Lord  John,  that  brought 
him  back  again."  And  in  a  later 
letter,  Lord  Wtanmore  wrote :  "  He 
had  given  great  offence  to  the  Queen; 
and  his  colleagues,  at  least  his  most 
important  colleagues,  distrusted  his 
,  action  in  reference  to  pendinj:^  nogo 
tiations,  Lord  Clarendon  especially 
resenting  the  intrigues  he  was  carry- 
ing on.  Things  being  in  this  state 
he  annouioed  his  hostility  to  Befbrm, 


and  it  was  determined  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  this  announcement  to  remove 
him;  and  removed  he  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  two  causes  I  have 
noted."  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  was  written,  but  the  true  story 
has  never  yet  been  fully  t<jld.  Lord 
Stanmore  himself,  in  the  Life  of  his 
father,  the  Ead  of  Aberde«i  (which 
he  wrote  for  the  Prime  Ministers 
Series),  touched  upon  the  subject  very 
briefly,  here  again  using  the  phrase 
virtual  dismisffof. 

Some  of  the  papers  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  of  others  concerned  in 
the  transacti<m,  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public;  but  so  many 
memoirs  of  the  period  have  now 
been  issued  that  it  is  possible,  in  the 
light  of  Lord  St  uimore's  disclosure, 
to  construct,  with  some  care  and 
inquiry,  what  may  be  considered  an 
authentic  narrative  of  events  which 
must  form  an  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  during 
the  present  reign.  No  statesman  in 
British  history  can  match  with  Lord 
Palmerston  in  length  of  ministerial 
service.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  annals  of  any  constitu^ 
tional  country  would  disclose  another 
instance  of  a  man  who  hold  office  in 
so  many  administrations,  extending 
over  so  long  a  period  ;  yet  he  is,  so 
far  as  is  publicly  known,  the  only 
Cabinet  Minister  who  has  been  dis- 
missed from  office  by  Queen  Yictoria^ 
and  now  it  appears  that  two  years 
after  that  historic  occurrence  he  was 
"  virtually  dismissed  "  again. 

Entering  Parliament  iu  1807,  on 
th«  2a11  of  Qrenville's  Ministry  of  All 
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tiie  l^laita^  PaluMntan,  then  twenty- 
three  yean  of  age,  waa  at  onoe  ap- 
pointed a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 

the  Tory  Government  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.    Two  years  later,  when 
Spencer  Perceval,  with   much  trial 
and   trouble,    formed   hia  Cabinet, 
Palmerston  might  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of   it  as  GhanceUor  of  the 
Exdieqneri  but  he  mistrusted  his 
immature  powers  and  took  the  office 
of    Secretary  at    War    r,ntsirle  the 
Cabinet.     All  through  tlie  fifteen 
years'  Aduiiuiistration  of  the  Earl  of 
Idverpool  he  remaiiied  in  this  poeitioo, 
apparently  -without  any  desire  for 
promotion  ;  but  when  Cannin<^  came 
in  he  took  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
remained  there  during  the  ht  i^f  reign 
of  Goderich,  and  continued  uinler  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  still  in  the  same 
poet  of  Mimster  at  War.  After 
twenty-two  years  of  office  he  seceded, 
with  other  friends  of  Canning,  when 
the  Duke  in  1829  got  rid  of  the 
moderate  element  in  his  Government. 
Throwing  off  hia  Toryism  in  the  nick 
of  time,  he  qualifi^  for  admission  in 
the  following  year  to  the  Reform 
Ministry  of  Earl  Grey  as  Foreign 
Secretary ;    and    in   this  office  ho 
remained  (with  the  intervals  of  Peel's 
two  Administrations)  until  his  down- 
fall at  the  close  of  1851.    Then  men 
thought  his  career  was  at  an  end. 
"Fklmerston  is  smashed,"  said  the 
men  in  the  clubs  after  the  Parliamen- 
tary explanations  in  February,  1852  ; 
and  Di<?raeh",  meeting  Lord  Bailing 
on    the    staircase    of  Ashburnham 
House,  said  in  his  peculiar  manner 
(as  Lord  Dalling  records),  "There 
was  a  Pahuerston.'* 

Bat  tlie  clubmen  were  mtstaken. 
They  did  not  yet  know  the  extent 
of  that  judicious  intrepidity  (or  should 
it  be  culled  ^ood  luck  ?)  which  con- 
stantly brought  Paliuerstou  bo  the 
sur&oe.  He  had  his  "tit  for  tat 
with  John  Bussell"  and  was  in  Lord 


Aberdeen's  Mnisfary  before  1852  was 
out.   BeoOTering  quickly  from  his  slip 

in  December,  1853,  he  was  in  the 
Cabinet  all  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
the  exception  of  a  yenr  nnd  a  quarter, 
and  was  Prime  Minister  tor  nearly 
ten  years.  He  was,  iu  fact,  a 
member  of  every  Administration  from 
1807  till  his  death  in  1865,  except 
the  two  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
two  of  Lord  Derby  (wliich  extended 
altogether  over  less  than  eight  years) 
and  three  of  these  four  he  was  in- 
vited to  join.  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  ezira- 
ordinary  career* 

The  question  involved  in  the  crisis 
of  18.51  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  high  constitutional  principle ; 
and  not  without  reason,  as  one  would 
think  that  nothing  less  could  Justify 
the  ignominious  Hi«mia«i.i  of  the  second 
man  in  the  Government;  but  after 
considering  all  that  can  be  said  for 
the  Court,  for  the  Prime  ^linister, 
and  for  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
reasonable  conclusion  appears  Uj  be 
that  the  question  was  after  all  rather 
one  of  expediency  and  of  temp«nr 
ment  than  of  principle.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  einnot  be  denied  that  on 
some  oe<'asionR  the  Foreign  Minister 
must  act  on  his  own  responsibility, 
without  consulting  either  Crown  or 
Cabinet;  on  the  othw  it  is  admitted 
that  he  should  not  commit  the  country 
to  a  definite  line  of  policy  on  any 
important  matter.  The  question  is 
how  far  the  principle  of  collective 
decision  should  be  modified  in  prac- 
tice by  the  expediency  of  individual 
action. 

The  Queen's  views  on  foreign  affiurs 

were  those  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
on  broad  principles  of  policy  the 
Prince  and  the  Minister  seem  to  havo 
differed  rather  in  degree  tlian  in  es- 
sence. Both  favoured  a  more  active 
poUcy  of  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of   other  nations  than  would  be 
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sanctioned  by  public  opinion  in  tliese 
days,  the  Prince  approaching  nearest 
to  DMkdern  ideaJa.  *'We  are  fre- 
quently incUned,"  he  wrote  to  Stock- 

mar  in  September,  1847,  "to  plunge 
States  into  constitutional  reforms 
towards  which  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion. This  I  hold  to  be  quite 
tcroiuj  {vide  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece) 
although  it  Is  Lofd  Palmerston'e 
hobby;  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
maintain  that  Eni;land's  true  position 
is  to  be  the  d(;fence  and  support  of 
States  whoso  independent  develop- 
ment is  souglit  to  be  impeded  from 
without."  A  few  moiiths  later,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  FiJmeFston 
said:  hold  that  the  real  poli<7 
of  England  is  to  be  the  champion  of 
justice  and  right,  pursuing  that  course 
with  moderation  and  prudence,*  not 
becoming  the  Quixote  of  the  world, 
but  giving  the  weight  of  her  moral 
sanction  wad  support  wherever  she 
thinks  Justice  is,  and  wherever  she 
thinks  wrong  has  been  done."  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  authors 
of  these  declarations  would  have  no 
ditliculty  in  reconciling  their  policy, 
the  warmth  of  the  Minister  being 
moderated  by  the  caution  of  the 
Prince. 

But  the  methods  of  the  Minister 
and  of  the  Court  wore  not  the  same. 
"Lord  Palmerston,"  says  Sir  Tlieodore 
Martin,  writing  from  the  Court's  point 
of  view,  <*waa  somewhat  jirone  to 
fof^t^  in  his  enthusiasm  for  oonsti' 
tutional  freedom,  that  as  England  was 
not  prepared  to  wrest  it  for  other 
countries  from  their  sovereigns  by 
force  of  arms,  despatches  full  of  un- 
plea^ut  trutliH  unpleasantly  put  cuuld 
only  occasion  sore  and  angry  feelings 
towards  this  country,  without  advanc- 
ing in  any  degree  the  cause  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve."  In 
these  circumstances  the  Queen  in- 
sisted tliat  all  despatches  should  be 
submitttxl  to  her  and  to  the  Prime 


Minister  in  ample  time  tor  eonsidera- 
tion,  and  that  her  objections  and 
suggestions  should  receive  attention. 
But  it  was  hwe  that  the  practical 
difficulty  aroee.  It  appears,  from  a 
letter  written  by  Lord  John  Russell 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  that  during  the 
year  1848  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
thousand  despatclies  n\  ere  received  or 
sent  out  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr. 
Ashley  (in  his  Lifb  of  Palmbbston) 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  galling 
effect  which  sometimes  attended  tlio 
necessity  of  submitting  so  many  docu- 
ments to  the  Queen.  During  the 
diycusHion  on  the  Spanish  Marriages 
in  1847  he  says :  "  Lord  Palmerston 
lost  three  weeks  in  answering  a 
communication  from  Guizot  by  hav- 
ing to  send  drafts  backwards  and  for- 
wards while  the  Court  was  moving 
about  in  a  cruise  on  the  Western 
Coast.  Guizot,  in  his  subsequent 
notes  and  despatches,  was  always 
throwing  this  delay  in  his  face,  but 
his  tongue  was  tied  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  rebuke  in  silence." 

Early  in  18i5  we  find  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  com- 
plaints, suggesting  that  Her  Majesty 
should  give  every  facility  for  the 
transaction  of  business  by  attending  to 
drafts  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
arrival ; "  to  which  the  reply  was  that 
the  Queen  only  requires  "  that  she 
should  not  be  pressed  for  an  answer 
within  a  few  minutes,  as  is  now  done 
sometimes.**  LordPahnerston  assented 
to  the  arrangement,  but  still  complaints 
were  made  from  time  to  time  of  de- 
spatches being  sent  without  submission, 
or  altered  after  approval,  or  not  altered 
us  required.  As  Sir  Tiieodore  Martin 
points  out,  the  Queen  recognised  that 
policy  was  beyond  her  control,  that 
her  duty  was  fulfilled  when  she  had 
pointed  out  the  probable  mischiefs  of 
a  policy  at  once  irritating  and  unfruit- 
ful, but  she  did  claim  the  right  to  be 
consulted  j  and  the  Prince  did  not 
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mince  matters  in  a  letter  of  April 
2ikd,  1850,  written  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty  to  the  Prime  Minister : 

The  Sovereign  has  a  right  to  demand 
from  Lord  PalmcrstoQ  that  she  be  made 
thoroughly  acqaaintecl  with  the  whole 
object  and  tendency  of  tlie  policy  to 
which  her  consent  is  required,  and  ha^ing 
given  that  consent  that  the  poUcy  be  not 
arbitrarily  altered  from  the  original  line  ; 
that  important  steps  be'  not  concecJed 
from  her,  nor  her  naiiic  used  \\Tthout 
sanction.  J  n  If  these  res i  .  i .  Lord 
Pahnerston  lias  failed  towarii  ;i  -  r,  and 
not  from  oversight  or  neghgcnce,  but 
upon  principle  and  witii  astonuhing  per- 
tinacity against  every  effort  of  the  Queen. 
Besides  wiiich  Lord  i'almerston  does  not 
scrapie  to  let  it  appear  in  public  as  if  the 
Sovereign's  negUgence  in  attending  to 
the  papers  seat  to  her  caused  delays  and 
complioationB. 

No  instance  is  given  of  this,  and  it 
is  clearly  at  odds  with  the  aforesaid 
quotation  from  Mr.  Ashkj.    It  will 

probably  strike  the  reader  as  strange 
that  such  a  letter  as  this  could  be 
received  by  any  Premier  without  lead- 
ing to  the  resignation  of  the  Minister 
accused.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  Prince's  view,  for  in  the 
following  month,  on  learning  that  the 
proeeodings  in  connection  with  the 
Dan  Pacifico  claims  had  led  to  the 
recall  of  the  French  Minister  in  Eng- 
land, he  wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  John 
Russell:  "Both  the  Queen  and  my- 
self are  exceedingly  sorry  at  the  news 
your  letter  contained.  We  are  not 
surprised,  however,  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  nio<^le  of  doing  business  should 
not  be  borne  by  the  susceptible  French 
Government  with  the  same  good 
humour  and  forbearance  as  by  his 
colleagues.*'  Lord  John  seems  to 
have  felt  the  sting  of  this  laconic 
communication,  for  thr^e  days  after- 
wards he  wrote  to  the  i^ueen  express- 
ing his  determination  "  no  longer  to 
remain  in  office  with  Lord  Palmerston 
as  Foreign  Minister."    So  says  Sir 


Theodore  Martin,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  snch  a  detramination  to  be 

found  in  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  life 

of  Lord  Jolm.  At  any  rate  nothing 
came  of  it,  and  in  the  following  month 
Pahnerston  raised  himself  to  a  high 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  popularity  by 
his  Don  Padfioo  speech,  consolidated 
the  power  of  the  Ministry,  scattered 
all  the  elements  of  opposition,  and 
stamped  himself  upon  the  minds 
of  the  English  people,  according  to 
Lord  John's  own  long-remembei^ed 
words,  as  emphatically  a  Minister  of 
England. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  this  firm 

re-establishment  of  Pahnerston  that 
the  Queen  now  determined  to  .send  to 
the  Pivniier  a  Memorandum  which, 
Sir  Thetxluro  Martin  savs,  had  been 
drawn  up  "after  the  mo»t  serious 
deliberati<m,  long  kept  back  by  a 
feeling  of  kindness,  and  only  forced 
from  the  Sovereign  by  the  continued 
imprudence  and  insubordination  of 
the  Minister."  Tt  was  the  subsequent 
reading  of  this  document  in  Parlia- 
ment (or  rather  the  last  three  para- 
graphs, for  the  preamble  was  never 
made  public  until  the  Life  of  thb 
Prince  Consort  appeared )  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  led  to  thp  con- 
clusion that  Palmerston  was  liually 
"  smashed."  It  was  dated  from 
Osborne  August  12th,  1850,  and 
was  as  follows : 

With  reference  to  the  conversation 
about  Lord  Palmerston  which  the  Queen 
had  with  Lord  John  Russell  the  other 
day,  and  Lord  Palnierston's  disavowal 
that  he  ever  intended  any  disrespect  to 
her  by  the  various  negleote  of  which  she 
has  had  so  long  and  so  often  to  complain, 
she  thinks  it  right,  in  order-  to  prevent 
any  mistake  for  the  future,  to  explain 
what  it  is  she  expects  from  the  Foreign 
Minister.    She  requires : 

1.  That  he  will  distinctly  state  ^vliat 
he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  order  tliat 
the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to 
what  she  is  giving  her  royal  sanction. 

S.  Having  once  given  hex  sanotion  to 
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a  measure,  that  it  bo  not  arbitrarily 
altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister. 
Such  an  act  she  must  oonmder  as  failing 
in  sincerity  towards  tlie  Crown,  and 
justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  of 
her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing 
that  Minister.  She  expects  to  be  kept 
infor!!iod  of  what  pafsses  between  him 
and  the  foreign  Ministers  before  impor- 
tftDt  deoifliona  are  taken  based  upon  that 
intercourse ;  to  receive  the  forei;L;n  des- 
patches in  good  time,  and  to  have  the 
dntlta  fw  her  approTnl  eent  to  hex  in 
sufl&cient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  their  contents  before  they  must  be 
■ent  off. 

Tlie  Queen  thinks  it  host  that  Lord 
John  Kussell  should  show  thia  letter  to 
Lord  Palmerston. 

We  shall  see  presently  Lord  M- 
merston's  explanation  of  his  reasons 
for  not  resigning  on  receipt  of  such 
a  document  as  this.  To  Lord  John 
Russell  lie  made  no  oompiamL,  merely 
pleading  great  pressure  of  bnnness^ 
promising  to  revert  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  having  copies  made  for  the 
Queen  of  all  important  despatches, 
and  hinting  tliat  he  nMi,'lit  require  a 
few  additional  clerks.  But  that  he 
was  very  sorely  hurt  appears  from  a 
Memoraiidam  left  by  the  Prince 
CSonaort  of  an  interview  he  had  with 
Palmerston,  at  the  tatter's  request, 
oa  August  17th. 

He  was  [wrote  the  Prince]  very  much 
agitated,  shook,  and  had  tears  in  hia 
eyes,  so  as  quite  to  move  me,  who  never 
under  any  circumstances  had  known  him 
otherwise  than  with  a  bland  smile  on 
bis  face.  He  said  that  ....  to 
differ  from  a  policy  or  to  condemn  it  was 
only  to  condemn  his  judgment,  and  a 
matter  of  opinion  upon  which  differenoea 
were  natural  and  to  be  expected,  but 
the  accusation  that  he  had  been  wantinff 
in  respect  to  the  Queen,  whom  he  had 
every  reason  to  respect  as  his  Soverei','n 
and  as  a  woman  whose  virtues  he  admired, 
and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  every  tie 
of  duty  and  gratitude,  was  an  imputation 
on  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and  if  ho 
could  have  made  huiibelf  guUty  of  it  he 
was  aknost  no  longer  fit  to  be  tolerated 
insooielty* 


The  Prince^  in  reply,  reminded  him 

of  the  innumerable  complaints  and 
remousti-ances,  and  said  the  Queen 
made  every  allowance  for  pres55ure  of 
business  and  would  be  sure  to  receive 
his  denial  of  any  initefUiowd  want  ci 
regard,  but  that  she  had  felt  that 
things  could  no  longer  go  (m  sa  The 
document  then  proceeds : 

The  Queen  had  often, — 1  am  sorry  to 
say  latterly  almost  invariably— diflcred 
from  the  line  of  pohcy  pursiied  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  She  had  always  openly 
stated  her  objections,  but  when  overruled 
by  the  Cabinet,  was  convinced  that  it 
would  from  political  reasons  be  more 
prudent  to  waive  her  objections;  she 
knew  her  constifcutioniJ  position  too  well 
not  to  give  her  full  support  to  whatever 
was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
She  knew  that  they  were  going  to  battle 
toj^ether,  and  that  she  was  goinf»  to 
receive  the  blows  tnat  were  aimed  at  the 
Government,  and  she  had  these  last  years 
received  several,  such  as  no  Sovereign  of 
England  had  before  been  obhged  to  put 
up  with,  and  which  had  been  most  pain* 
ful  to  her.  Eut  what  she  had  a  right  to 
require  in  return  was  that  before  a  line 
of  poUcy  was  adopted  or  brought  before 
her  for  her  sanction  she  should  he  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
motives  operating.  She  felt  that  in  this 
respect  she  was  not  dealt  with  as  she 
ought  to  be. 

Further  ezplaoationa  fidlowed,  in 
which  tiie  AQsister,  while  making  no 

objection  to  the  principle  contended 
for  (tfic  Prince  had,  indeed,  made  an 
important  admission  of  the  limitation 
of  the  Sovereign's  right  of  control), 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  his  posi- 
tioa.  Kezt  day  the  Prince  told  Lord 
John  Russell  all  about  the  interview, 
remarking  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
so  low  and  agitated  as  "  almost  to 
make  me  pity  him,"  and  I^ord  John 
said  he  thought  what  had  passed  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Butt  strange  to  say,  little  more 
than  a  month  passed  before  Palmerston 
was  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever  over 
the  Haynau  affiiir.    Gfeneral  Haynan, 
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of  the  Aofltrian  Army,  came  to  Ion- 
don,  oontrarj  to  the  advice  of  his 
frienda»  Idf  he  waa  gmially  supposed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  eruelty 

to  the  Hungarian  in8urcr*^nff?,  with 
whom  tho  English  people  sympathised. 
Visiting  Barclay  and  Perkins's  brewery 
Haynau  was  set  upon  by  the  men 
th«re  and  badly  maltreated.  Palmer^ 
ston,  whose  own  opinion  was  that  the 
General's  visit  to  this  oonntvy  was  a 
wanton  iTi«nlt  to  the  people,  said  in 
a  private  letter  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary (Sir  George  Grey),  that  instead 
of  striking  him  the  drajmoi  should 
have  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  rolled 
him  in  the  kennel,  and  sent  him 
home  in  a  cab.  Palraerston  had,  how- 
ever, to  make  some  sort  of  apology  to 
the  Austrian  Oovcrniiient,  and  a  draft 
of  his  note  to  their  Ambassador  in 
"Limdum  was  sent  to  tbe  Queen  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  both  dis- 
approved of  one  of  the  paragraphs. 
But  it  turned  out  that  Palmerston 
had  sent  the  note  without  waiting 
for  the  approval  of  either.  They 
instructed  him  to  withdraw  the  dea- 
patob,  and  though  he  said  he  wonld 
ratiier  resign  his  office  he  eventvally 
submitted,  withdrew  the  note,  and 
sent  another  without  the  obnoxious 
para[,'raph. 

After  this  the  friction  took  several 
forms  before  the  crisis  came.  Kos- 
suth and  other  Hungarian  patriots 
visited  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  and  it  was  semi-oflficially  an- 
nounced that  Palmerston  intended  to 
receive  them.  The  Queen  and  Lc»rd 
John  Russell  considered  tliui  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  dissuade  the  Foreign 
Minister  from  his  purpose  Lord  John 
wrote  him  a  peremptory  letter  on 
October  30th  forbidding;;  the  inter- 
view. In  hot  haste  and  hot  blood 
Palmerston  sent  him  the  following 
reply : 


Pam*kanger,  Oct.  80f%,  1851,  6  p.m. 

My  dear  John  Russkll, — I  have  just 
read  your  letter  of  to-day,  and  am  told 
your  messenger  waits  for  au  an.'iwer. 
My  reply,  then,  is  immediate,  and  is,  that 
there  are  limits  to  all  thinf^a  ;  tliat  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  who  I 
may  or  may  not  receive  in  my  own 
house ;  and  that  I  shall  use  my  own 
discretion  in  this  matter.  You  will,  of 
course,  use  yours  as  to  the  composition 
of  your  (iovernment,  T  have  not  de« 
tained  your  messenger  hve  minutes. 

TouiB  amoexely,  Palicbbstoh. 

Not  five  minutes  1  Observe  the 
pride  the  man  takes  in  an  impulsive 
decision.  Lord  John  was  cooler. 
Replying  two  days  later  he    l  i  I  the 

question  was  one  to  l)e  "  decided  by 
arj»ument  and  not  by  passion,"  adding, 
« If  my  letter  was  too  peremptory, 
yours  was,  I  think,  quite  unjusti- 
fiiAle."  Tb»  whole  question  was 
brought  before  the  Cabinet^  who 
agreed  with  the  Premier,  whereupon 
Palmerston  ac^ain  c:ave  way  and  did 
not  receive  Kossuth. 

But  this  difficulty  was  scarcely  out 
of   the  way  when  another  arose. 
Palmerston  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  a  deputation  of  English  sym- 
pathisers with  the  Hungarians,  and 
in  an  address  they  presented  to  him 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia 
were  described  as  "  odious  and  detest- 
able assassins."    It  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  Minister  was  not 
personally  very  much  shocked  by  this 
language,  seeing  that  he  had  written 
two  years  before  in  a  private  letter  to 
our   Ambassador    in    Vienna,  "The 
Austrians    are    ideally    the  greatest 
brutes  that  ever  called  themsdves  by 
the  undeserved  name  of  civilised 
men;"  but  it  was,  of  course,  extremely 
improper  to  allow  sucli  terms  to  be 
addres«?ed  to  hiiu  as  Her  Majesty's 
Foreign  Secretary.    When  reportti  of 
the  affair  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
the  Queen  waa  highly  indignant,  and 
wrote  to  the  Premier  for  an  ej^lana* 
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tiou.  Paimeraton  rather  made  light 
of  tbe  matter,  and  pnfc  ifae  blame 
upon  "a  pannj^aJIner.''    Bf  desire 

of  the  Queen,  PalmerHton's  conduct 
was  again  placed  before  tlie  Cabinet, 
but  they  dechned  to  come  to  any 
formal  resolution.  The  object  was, 
no  doubt,  to  get  the  assent  of  his 
colleagues  to  hia  dirnnifmal,  but  this 
was  not  fequired  oonstitutionallj,  as 
was  very  soon  proved.  There  does 
not,  tliereforo,  appear  to  be  much 
point  in  .Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  obser- 
vatiim  that,  "  However  much  the 
Qneeo  may  have  regretted  the  decision 
at  whidb  tibe  CSaUnet  thns  arrived,  her 
knowledge  of  her  duty  ae  a  oonstitii- 
tional  Sovereign  was  too  aocorate  to 
suffer  her  to  dispute  it.  She  gave 
way."  The  real  point  was  that  Lord 
John  had  not  yet  screwed  his  courage 
to  the  fltteking-point. 

This  Cabinet  Conncil  was  held  on 
December  4  th,  and  curiously  enough 
Palmerston  had  the  da}'  })efore  com- 
mitte<l  tiie  indiscretion  which  led  to 
his  downfall.  On  the  2nd  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  President  of  the 
Frenoh  Republic^  had  startled  Europe 
with  his  coup  ditait  dissolving  the 
Assembly,  pl^ng  the  Opposition 
leader'!  Tinfler  arrest,  nnd  taking  tlio 
power  into  bin  own  hands.  Palmer- 
ston had  long  seen  that  either 
Napoleon  or  the  Assembly  miist  fall, 
and  his  opinion  was  that  the  solution 
which  gave  most  promise  of  stabOitj 
was  the  one  which  now  occurred. 
Consequently  when  Count  Walewski, 
the  French  Ambassador,  called  uf)on 
him  on  the  3rd  to  inform  him  what 
had  happened,  he  ezpressed  satisfiM- 
tioD  with  tiw  bold  and  decisive  step 
taken  by  the  Presidents  This  expres- 
sion he  regarded  as  unofficial,  but 
Walewski  at  once  sent  word  to  Turgot, 
Napoleon's  Foreign  Minister,  that  the 
British  Qovernment  approved  what 
had  been  done.  Meantime  the  Queen, 
on  hearing  of  the  soup  cTAi^  had 


written  to  Lord  John  urging  that 
Lord  Normanby,  our  Ambassador  in 
Burii^  should  remain  perfeetiiy  pasrive 
and  neutrsL     The  Cabinet  on  the 

4th  approved  this-,  P.ilinerston  appar- 
ently Baying  nothing  of  his  observa- 
tion to  Walew&ki  tlie  day  before,  and 
instructions  were  sent  accordingly. 
Nonnanby  hsstened  to  inform  Tui^(ot 
of  the  instructions  he  had  reeeived, 
whioh  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  was 
thereupon  told  that  the  British  Foreign 
Minister  had  taken  the  side  of  the 
President. 

Kormanbj  wrote  home  cirpreMing 
surprise  and  some  natural  indigna* 
tion ;  but  his  indignation  and  surprise 
were  nothing  to  that  of  the  Queen 
when  this  despatch  wa<?,  in  due  course, 
sent  to  her.  She  wrote  to  Lord  John 
KuHiieU  that  she  cuuid  not  believe  the 

tmtik  of  His  assertion,  and  told  him 
to  ask  for  e^lanations.  Fkdmerston 

received  this  request  on  the  14Ui,  but 
did  not  rejily  until  the  16th,  when,  as 
he  afterwards  explained,  he  sat  up 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  after 
a  hard  day's  work  writing  a  long 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  but  stating  that  Walewski 
had  placed  a  high  ookraring  on  his 
words.  On  the  same  day  he  had 
written  a  reply  to  Norinanby,  in 
wliich  he  said  it  was  ''not  for  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  nor  the 
British  Ambasndor  to  pronounce 
judgment"  upon  the  act  of  the  Plre- 
sident.  At  the  same  time  he  repeated 
his  opinion  that  what  had  happened 
was  the  best  thincr  f'^r  France. 

Next  day,  the  i  7  tlx,  Lord  John  wrote 
to  Lord  Plslmerston,  stating  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  the  Frenoh 
President  was  right  or  wrong,  but 
whether  the  British  ^linister  should 
have  ex|)ressecl  an  opinion  which  was 
not  authorised  by  the  British  (iovern- 
ment.    He  added : 

I  must  now  oome  to  tbe  painful  con- 
chudon,  whUe  I  oonour  in  tiie  foreign 
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policy  of  which  you  have  hoou  the  adviser, 
and  much  as  I  admire  the  energy  and 
abihty  with  which  it  has  been  carried 
into  eifect,  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
raisundcrst.mdings  perpetually  renewed, 
violations  of  practice  and  decorum  too 
frequently  repeated,  have  marred  the 
effects  which  ought  lo  liave  followed  from 
a  sound  poUcy  and  able  administration. 
I  am  therefore  most  lelnotantiy  com* 
palled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
conduct  of  foreign  afiaira  can  no  longer 
be  left  in  your  hands  with  advantage  to 
the  country. 

He  concluded  by  offering  Palmer- 
ston  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
Palmerston  wrote  next  day  ^todUning 
this  offer,  and  expressing  his  readiness 
to  give  up  the  seals  of  office  when 
required.  Then  Russell  cut  the  afi&ur 
short        the  following  curt  letter. 

Wobum  Abbci/,  Dec.  19,  1851. 
Mt  Dbab  Palmerston, — I  luave  just 
received  yours  of  yesterday.  No  other 
course  is  left  to  mc  than  to  submit  the 
correspondence  to  the  Queen,  and  to  ask 
her  Ma]est\  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
vou  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Although  I 
have  often  had  the  misfortone  to  differ 
from  you  in  minor  questions  T  am  deeply 
convinced  that  the  ^liey  which  has  been 
pursued  has  mamtainea  the  interest  and 
the  honour  of  the  country. 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  J.  Bussku. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  hesitation 
at  Court  in  taJdng  the  Premier'a 
advice^  and  the  dismiawfcl  was  at  onoe 
formally  approved.    It  was  milike  the 

Prince  Consort,  however,  to  write  so 
bitterly  of  a  fallen  en-nny.  "You 
will  readily  imagine,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  "that  the  news 
of  the  sudden  tenmnation  of  your 
diSbrence  witii  Lord  Palamston  has 
taken  us  moch  by  surprise,  as  we 
were  wont  to  see  such  differences 
terminated  in  his  carrying  his  points 
and  leaving  the  defence  of  them  to 
his  colleagues  and  the  discredit  to  the 
Queen."  lliis  was  certainly  not  true 
of  the  Haynaa  and  Kossuth  aS&ars, 
"  That  yoa  oould  hope  to  oontrol  htm," 


added  the  Fdnoe,  "has  long  been 

doubted  by  na,  and  its  impossibility 
is  clearly  proved  by  these  last  pro- 
ceedings. I  can  therefore  only  con- 
gratulate you  that  the  opportunity  of 
the  rupture  should  have  been  one  in 
which  all  the  right  is  on  your  side." 
Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  italidses  tiiese 
last  words,  as  proving  t^t  the  dis- 
missal of  Palmerston  was  an  event 
which  had  been  loui;  contemplated, 
but  there  is  abundant  proof  of  that 
in  the  other  documents  which  have 
been  dted,  and  if  they  did  not  suffice 
yet  stronger  proof  is  to  be  found  in. 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg, 
which  were  not  available  to  the 
biographer  of  Palmerston.  Writing 
to  his  brother  of  the  year  1851 
Prince  Albert  said :  **  The  year  closed 
happily  for  me  in  that  the  man  who 
has  embittered  our  whole  life  .  .  . 
has  himself  cut  his  own  throat. 
'Give  a  rof^ue  rope  enough  and  he 
will  hang  himself  is  an  old  English 
proverb  with  which  we  have  often 
Med  to  ocHiaole  ourselves,  and  whidi 
has  been  verified  in  this  case."  The 
tension  must  indeed  have  been  great 
when  the  calm  and  gentle  Prince  could 
write  th'is  of  one  who  had  forced  from 
his  own  jealous  colleague  the  declara- 
tion that  he  was  emphatically  "  a 
Miniator  ci  England,"  and  who  had 
shown  such  bitter  grief  at  the  sngges- 
tion  of  disreepeot  to  his  Queen. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  ground 
whatever  for  Palmerston's  suggestion 
that  his  fall  was  brought  about  by  a 
conspiracy  of  the  autocratic  Grovern- 
menta  of  the  Continent,  but  certain 
it  is  that  they  hailed  it  with  exulta- 
tion. At  home  people  were  utterly 
unable  to  understand  the  situation, 
and  Palmerston  did  nothing  to  en- 
lighten them.  *'  When  a  man  resigns," 
he  said  to  Lorfl  Broughton,  "he  is 
expected  to  say  why;  when  he  is 
removed  it  is  fcnr  others  to  assign 
reaaona.**    This  Iiord  John  Bussell 
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did  when   FtM-liament   met^  in  a 
masterly  speech  whidi  pat  Palmer- 
sfcon  entirely  in  the  wron;^,  and  the 
discarded  Minister  ni a'lr  hut  a  lame 
dpfoncc.    He  was  dumtouuded  by  the 
reading  of  the  Queen's  Memorandum 
of  August,  1850.    In  ft  subsequent 
oonversation    with    the    Bake  of 
Bedford,  which  he  placed  on  record, 
he  said  he  considered  it  unhandsome 
to    him    mul    very    wnmp:    to  the 
Queen  for  ixjid  J(jhii  to  have  read 
the  Memorandum.     The  impression 
created  was  that  he  had  submitted 
to  an  affiKmt  (the  hint  at  dismissal) 
which  ho  ought  not  to  have  hoRiew 
His  friends  liad    expressed  surprise 
that  hp  did  not  resi^  on  receiving 
it,  but  his  answer  had  been,  "  that 
the  paper  was  written  by  a  lady  as 
well  as  by  a  Sovereign,  and  that  the 
difference  between  a  lady  and  a  man 
ooald  not  be  forgotten  even  in  the 
case  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne." 
This   is   rather   ariitkiai.    The  real 
reasons  were  probably  those  which 
he  went  on  to  add,  tfaat  he  did  not 
suppose  the  Memorandam  would  ever 
bo  seen  by  anyone  besides  tlie  Queen, 
himself,    and    the   Prime   Minister  ; 
that    his    res'igTiation    would  have 
given  to  his  adversaries  the  fruits 
of  the  triumph  which  he  had  just 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  his  sup- 
porters, and   that  he  would  have 
been  bringing  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  a  p<>r«/>nHl  quarrel  between 
himself  and  his  Sovereign. 

On  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
dispute  the  reader  can  form  his  own 
opinion,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
liord  John  Russell  himself,  writing 
many  years  afterwards,  criticised  ad- 
versely hi.s  own  action  in  the  matter. 
In  his  autobiographical  notes  written 
in  1875  he  naid  :  Baron  Stockmar 
.  .  .  seems  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  opinion  that  my  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  dilatory  and  undecided. 
My  own  judgment  upon  it  is  that  it 


was  hasty  and  precipitate.    I  ought 

to  have  seen  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
I  think  I  could  without  difiiculty 
have  induced  him  to  make  a  proper 
submiHsiun  to  Her  Majesty's  wishes 
and  agree  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  conditions  to  which  he  had 
already  given  his  assent."  Lord 
Derby,  writing  to  Henry  Reeve  aftw 
the  death  of  Russell,  said  :  "  T  sup- 
pose he  was  forced  by  the  Court  into 
his  quarrel  with  Pahuerston,  wiucli 
was  tliti  trouble  of  his  later  oiUcial 
life  and  caused  those  uneasy  struggles 
to  recover  a  lost  position  which  did 
him  harm.*^ 

An  we  saw  at  the  commencement, 
Palinerstoii  was  not  long  under  water. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  Parlia- 
mentary explanations  on  his  dismissal 
he  brought  about  the  defeat  and 
resignation  of  Loid  John.  He  wisely 
declined  to  join  T^ord  1  Derby's  short- 
lived Ministry,  and  he  became  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
formed  at  tlie  clo.se  of  1852.  The 
Court  made  no  difBculty  about  his 
appointment  to  the  Home  Office ;  in- 
deed Her  Majesty  had  agreed  in 
February  (I>jrd  Malniesbury  notes) 
to  his  taking  otlico  under  Lord 
Derby  then,  "but  not  to  lead  the 
House  of  Commons."  Probably  the 
opinion  was  entertained  tiiat  he 
would  be  less  dangerous  in  the  Toiy 
than  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 

From  the  first  Aberdeen  found  his 
team  an  awkward  one  to  fh  ive ; 
Russell  especially  was  iu  a  perpetual 
state  of  fidget.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  within  eighteen 
months  of  the  formation  of  the 
Government  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, or  offered  or  threatened  to  do 
so,  at  !ea.st  six  times.  He  started 
with  the  Foreign  Othce  and  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Gommonsj  then  he 
led  the  House  without  office;  after- 
wards he  was  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  finally  in  January,  1855,  he 
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really  did  resign  and  helped  to  defeat 
the  Government  on  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Crimean  War.  The  fact 
IB,  Buaaell  thought  all  the  time  he 
ought  to  be  Firemior,  and  Lord  Aher> 
deen  was  willing  and  anxious  to  make 
way  for  him  (as  he  had  promised  to 
do  when  the  Government  was  formed) 
so  soon  as  an  opportunity  occuried, 
but  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
would  not  aasent  to  the  change. 
Bnsaell  was,  indeed,  a  more  embar^ 
raasing  subordinate  to  deal  with  than 
Palmerston,  but  Aberdeen  could  not 
afford  to  get  rid  of  him.  Into  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  Crimean  War  it  is 
nnneoessacy  to  enter  here.  It  will 
Buffioe  to  express  tiie  opinion  that 
had  either  the  Russophile  policy  of 
Aijerfleen  or  tlie  Turcophile  policy  of 
Palmerston  been  consistently  followed 
the  war  would  never  have  occurred, 
and  to  say  that  BusseU  supported  the 
Home  Secretary's  view  much  more 
frequently  than  he  supported  that  of 
the  Premier.  It  is  quii«  certain  that 
these  differences  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion had  a  real  connection  with 
Palmerston's  "  virtual  dismissal "  in 
December,  1853,  witii  which  we  h»Te 
now  to  deal,  though  they  were  not 
the  immediate  cauae  of  it. 

There  were  five  persons  only  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  dis- 
missal, the  Queen,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  J ames  Graham 
(First  Lord  of  tiie  Adminlf^)  and 
the  Earl  of  Glaraidon  (Foreign 
Secretary).  The  reasons  actuating 
them  were  various.  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  "  great  offence  "  Palmer- 
ston had  given  to  the  Queen,  Lord 
Stanmore  does  not  say,  but  we  should 
probably  be  near  the  mark  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  feeling  agunst  him  at 
Court,  which  was  particularly  strong 
at  this  time,  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  Yehementiy  working 


for  a  marriage  between  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridf^e  (the  late  Duchess  of 
Teck)  and  Prince  Napoleon  (the  absurd 
Plon  Plou).  Knowledge  of  this  fact 
was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  inner 
circle.  GreviUe  did  not  learn  it  till 
some  time  afterwards,  and  then  he 
failed  to  note  the  influence  it  pro- 
bably had  on  the  events  of  December. 
Efirly  in  February,  185-i,  some  one 
told  him  (the  name  of  his  informant 
is  left  blank  even  by  his  intrepid 
editor,  but  we  know  now  that  the 
information  was  correct),  that  Palmer- 
ston had  been  strongly  uri^int:^  this 
match  on  the  Queeu  and  "  had 
written  heaps  of  letters  to  press  it, 
having  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion about  it  with  WaJewski  (the 
French  Ambassador)  and  the  Emperor 
himself."  They  had  made  such  a 
point  abr)nt  it  that  the  Queen  had 
tliought  herself  obliged  to  consult  the 
Princess  Mary  herself,  who  would  not 
listen  to  the  suggestion.  Greville's 
informant  added  that  Palmerston  did 
not  make  the  proposal  more  palatable^ 
nor  recommend  himself  more  to  the 
Court,  by  suggesting  that  Prince 
Napoleon  would  be  preferable  to  any 
httle  German  Prince.  Other  notes 
made  by  GreviUe  at  this  time  show 
that  there  iras  a  susq^icion  in  high 
quarters  that  attack.s  on  the  Prince 
Consort  in  certain  English  newspapers 
were  instigated  from  France  with  the 
connivance  of  Palmerston. 

As  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
eztnuion.  Lord  Aderdeen  and  Lord 
Clarendon  found  themselves  hampered 
and  embarrassed  by  Palmerston's  atti- 
tude on  the  Eastern  Question.  He 
persistently  urged  stronger  measures 
against  Russia,  whereas  the  Premier 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  were  work- 
ing for  delay,  conciliation,  and  ^e 
concert  of  the  European  Powers  in 
diplomatic  measures  to  maintain  peace. 
Though  they  had  been  thwarted  by 
Russell  as  well  as  by  Palmerston, 
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they  hoped  to  a))le  to  control  Lord 
John  if  he  lo8t  tlie  backing  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Sir  James  Graham 
was  moved  by  somewhat  similar 
motives,  and  by  warm  ^mpathy  wilih 
Russell.  Tlussell's  only  concern  wa«? 
for  his  Reform  Bill  ;  so  far  as  foreign 
affairs  were  concerned,  he  did  not 
relish  the  loas  of  Ftolmerston  and  the 
prospect  of  having  to  meet  him  as  a 
critic  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

While  the  five  were  thus  actuated 
by  various  minor  motives  they  were 
all  agreed  that  Palmerston  ought  not 
to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  after  he  had 
pronounced  his  hostility  to  the  leading 
featurss  of  the  Beform  BOl,  which  was 
to  be  the  principal  minii^terial  measure 
of  the  next  session.  This  he  had  done 
when  Rus«.fll  laid  his  plan  before  a 
committee  of  the  Cabinet  in  Noveinl>er, 
and  early  in  December  he  liad  btated 
his  objeetions  verbally  to  Aberdeen. 
Still  no  overt  stop  was  taken  until 
Palmerston  had  put  forward  his  objec- 
tions in  writing,  and  thus  committed 
himself  definitely.  On  December  10th 
ho  forwardtMl  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the 
copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
Lord  Lanadowne  (a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  without  office)  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
proposals  either  for  enfranchisement 
or  disfranchisement,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  measure  could  pass 
through  the  two  Houses,  and  that 
he  *'did  not  ohoose  to  be  dragged 
through  tlx  dirt  by  John  Russell." 

Lord  Aberdeen  sent  a  copy  of 
Palmerston's  letter  and  enclosure  to 
»Sir  Jame.s  Graham,  who  communi- 
cated their  substance  to  Lord  John, 
adding  that  it  was  dear  Fislmerstoii 
hoped  by  ndsing  the  war-cry  to  drown 
the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the 
Buffrajje.  Ho  advi.sed  Lord  John  to 
take  the  "  nobler  and  better  part  ' 
of  proposing  a  sound  but  popular 
measure  of  Reform,  and  co-operating 
in  Aberdeen's  eflforts  to  honourably 


maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  Act- 
ing on  Graham's  advice  Russell  saw 
the  Premier  next  day  (the  12th)  and 
they  came  to  an  agreement  on  all 
points.  A  letter  of  virtual  dismissal 
was  drawn  up  by  Aberdeen,  and  after 
being  approved  by  Russell,  Graham, 
and  probably  Clarendon,  it  was  sent 
to  Palmerston.  It  was  in  these 
terms : 

The  objections  you  have  stated  to  the 
proposed  meaaurc  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form in  ycrar  letter  to  Lsnsdowne  have 
now  bofu  fully  considtreJ  by  T.ortl  Jolin 
and  by  Graham.  I  have  already  assured 
you  that  a  sincere  desire  existed  to  meet 
your  views,  and,  if  possible,  to  obviate 
your  objections  ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
BO  Korious  as  to  striko  at  the  most  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  measure.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  foci  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  such  altera- 
tions as  could  be  expected  to  afford  you 
satisfaction.  I  very  much  regret  the 
necessity  of  ma-lring  this  communication 
to  you,  slthong^  I  concur  ia  the  pro- 
priety of  the  oeoisioii  that  has  been 
adopted 

Palmerston  at  once  resigned.  Lord 
Aberdeen  urged  Russell  to  take  the 
Home  Office,  but  he  resolutely  refused, 
and  on  his  suggestion,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  Queen,  the  place  was 
offered  to  Sir  Ooorge  Grey.  Mean- 
time the  existence  of  the  Government 
seemed  to  depend  upon  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Bahnerston  had  evidently 
expected  the  veteran  Whig  to  follow 
his  example,  as  he  largely  shared  his 
views  on  Reform.  But  powerful 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
I^insdowne  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  consented  to  take  no  steps  for  the 
moment^  but  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell  he  expressed  the  view  that 
the  whole  Cabinet  should  have  been 
consulted  before  a  step  so  impf»rtanb 
was  taken,  and  he  declined  to  attend 
any  meeting  of  it  until  he  had  lurther 
opportunity  of  considering  possible 
modifications  in  the  Reform  BilL 
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The  Oatnnet  met  on  Saturday,  tiie 
17th,  and  liad  to  deal  not  only  with 

their  own  internal  affairs  but  with  a 
8tartlin<i;  development  in  (he  Eastern 
iniljro*,dio,  news  iiaviug  been  received 
ou  the  13th  of  the  destruction  of  tlio 
Torkiah  fleet  at  Sinope.  OariouBly 
enough  this  untov/aiJ  event  has  been 
ascribed  88  the  cause  both  of  Pahner- 
8t<  ii'*-  resignation  and  of  his  with- 
drawal of  it.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley, 
endorsing  a  remark  of  Kinglake,  says  : 
"The  fact  is  he  [Fahnerston]  was 
gifted  with  the  instinct  which  enables 
a  man  to  read  the  heart  of  a  natioD» 
and  he  felt  that  the  Kngliah  people 
would  never  forgive  the  Ministry  if 
nothing  decisive  were  done  after  the 
disaster  at  Sinope."  On  the  other 
hand  Lord  Stanmore  (in  his  Lifb  op 
Abbbdbbn)  considers  that  lUmerston, 
in  requesting  that  his  resignation 
might  be  cancelled,  was  "moved,  no 
doubt,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Sinope."  Both  these  suirtrf^^tions  are 
negatived  by  the  fact  tliat  i  almerstou 
resigned  just  after  the  news  was 
received,  and  before  the  Ctov^nm^t 
had  had  time  to  consider  it.  When 
they  did  consider  it,  on  the  17th, 
tliey  decided  to  wait  for  further  news 
from  Constantinople  before  taking 
action. 

This  decision,  or,  rather,  this  lack 
of  decision,  precipitated  another  crisis, 
for  Lord  John  went  home  in  a  bad 

temper  and  wrote  a  bitter  letter  of 
complaint  to  Graham,  winding  up 
with  the  usual  threat  of  resignation. 
He  was  reconciled  a  few  days  later 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  British 
Qovernment  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
French  that  the  Allied  Fleet  should 
enter  the  Black  Sea  and  shut  the 
Russian  Fleet  up  in  Sebastopol. 
This  step,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  recommended  by  Falmerston,  led 
directly  to  the  Crimean  War.  There 
is  some  donbtj  I  believe^  whether  the 
Cabinet  did  not  agree  to  it  on  tiie 


17th,  but  their  deliberations  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  confused  by  the 

conjunction  of  crises. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  not  the  only 
Minister  who  resented  the  extrusion 
of  Falmerston.  Mr.  Gladstone  (Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  at  this 
time  no  absorbing  hm  either  for 
Russell  or  for  his  Reform,  —  three 
years  later  indeed,  he  seriously  thought 
of  rejoining  the  Tories  under  Lord 
Derby;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (Secretary  for  War) 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  (Secretary  of 
the  India  Board)  he  actively  promoted 
a  mo\  eraent  for  the  restoration  of  the 
discarded  Minister.  None  of  these 
were  acquainted  witli  tlie  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  They  seem 
to  have  believed  that  Fahnerston  had 
been  told  that  no  alteratioa  whatever 
could  be  made  in  the  proposals  for  Re- 
form, and  he  did  not  undeceive  them. 
Finding  th:\f  Liuisdownc  had  not  left 
the  Cabinet  with  him,  he  was  ready 
enougli  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  golden 
bridge.  Hie  movemmt  met  with  little 
encouragement  in  high  quarters,  but 
there  were  ominous  mutterings  among 
Palmerston's  friends  ;  the  existence  of 
the  Government  was  undoubtedly  in 
peril,  and  Aberdeen,  while  indifferent 
to  oihce  on  personal  grounds,  believed 
that  his  fall  would  make  war  inevit- 
able. With  ih»  assent  of  Bussetl  he 
announced  that,  while  no  overtuiw 
could  be  made  to  Palmerston,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  consider  an  un- 
conditional withdrawal.  Accordingly 
Palmerston  wrote  on  December  23rd  : 

T  find  by  communications  which  I  have 
received  during  the  last  few  days  from 
several  members  of  the  Government  that 
I  wa8  mistaken  in  inferring  from  your 
letter  of  the  14th  inst.  that  the  details 
of  the  intended  Eeform  BUI  had  been 
finally  settled  by  the  Government,  and 
that  no  objection  to  any  part  of  those 
details  would  be  hstened  to.  I  am  in- 
formed, on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole 
azxangement  is  stiiU  open  to  discussion. 
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Under  these  circumstance?;,  and  acquiesc- 
ing as  I  have  all  along  done  in  the 
leading  princtpleB  on  whion  the  proposed 
raeasuro  has  boon  founded,  I  cannot 
dechne  to  comply  with  the  friendly  wish 
expressed  to  me  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  Government  that  I 
should  withdraw  a  resignation  which 
they  assure  me  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception on  my  part,  and  therefore 
my  letter  to  yon  of  the  14th  may  be 
oonaidered  cancelled  if  it  should  suit 
your  amngements  ao  to  deal  with  it. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  at  the 

time  about  the  resignation,  and  all 
sorts  of  insinuations  wo?'^  tlirown  out. 
The  Prince  Consort  \\a--  accusofl  of 
eudeavuuriug  to  get  rid  of  the  one 
man  who  was  prepared  to  stand  np 
agsinst  Hnasia;  and  long  afterwards 
Kin^^e^  in  a  note  to  his  Histort 
OF  THP  Crimrav  Wah,  cxpressed  the 
opinion  th.it  Parliament  oucfht  to 
have  inquired  whether  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  constitutional  advisers  had 
been  guilty  of  nndne  comphieency  to 
the  Grown,  or  of  intrigoing  against  a 
colleague.  This  was  written  after  the 
publication  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
of  the  Prince  Consort's  letter  to 
Btockmar  on  December  23rd,  1853. 

No  one  will  beheve  the  true  cause  of 
his  re?;irrnation — dislike  of  Lord  Jolm's 
plan  of  ik'fonii — mid  treachery  is  everj*- 
where  the  cry.  It  is  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion that  has  turned  him  out,  and  Court 
intrigues  I  Uncle  Leopold  and  I  have 
been  his  enemies.  .  .  .  What  yoa 
will  chiefly  marvel  at  ir  that  after  all 
this  Palmerston  is  again  anxious  to  join 
the  Cabinet,  and  has  hem  negotiating 
Avith  tliin  view,  mEkintaining  that  his 
resignation  has  not  yet  been  othcially 
aocepted,  and  that  Aberdeen  and  his 


colleagues  are  not  indiniposed  to  admit 
him  again  if  Lord  John,  who  is  mortally 
offended,  will  give  way.  Palmerston  has 

manifestly  repented  the  step,  for  he 
hoped  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  has 
now  made  up  his  mind  to  stay,  would  go 
out  with  him,  and  that  the  whole  Minis- 
try would  be  l)lown  into  the  air  ...  . 
I'uhucrston  will  now  give  up  his  objec- 
tions to  Reform  "  for  Lord  Lansdowne's 
sake  "  and  from  a  patriotic  desire  to  save 
England's  honour  in  the  East.  One 
slmost  IsDoies  oneself  in  a  lunatic 
asylum 

The  ellipses  occur  in  the  letter  as 
transcribed  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
and  they  give  colour  to  the  theory 
that  there  were  other  matters  behind 
Reform  in  which  the  Court  was 
specially  interested,  that  Falmerston's 
mines  were  met  hy  oounter-mines, 
that  if  he  w^as  intent  on  blowing  up 
the  BOnistry  others  were  intent  on 
blowing  him  up,  and  that  having 
frustrated  his  design  on  Lord  Iaus- 
downe  the  Court  were  not  a  little 
chagrined  that  he  should  come  in 
again  by  what  was  practically  a 
subterfuge.  The  Prince  wrote  the 
literal  truth  when  he  said  XUmer- 
8ton*s  dislike  of  the  Reform  scheme 
was  the  cause  of  his  resignation,  and 
as  I»r(l  Stanmore  says,  his  action  in 
this  respect  wa«  quito  sufficient  to 
justify  his  extrusion  ;  but  when  all 
the  papers  come  to  be  published  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  this  was 
another  case  of  "  giving  a  rogue  rope 
enough."  Only  in  this  instance  the 
wily  old  (log  succeerled  in  cutting  the 
ro]>c  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
body. 

Jaxbs  Stem. 
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A  SUMMER'S  DRBAM. 


Like  the  flush  of  pleasiirp  on  a 
pale  face,  like  the  dance  oi  deli^^ht 
coming  suddenly  into  serious  eyes,  ho 
are  the  flub  and  the  daaoe  of  ntnuner 
flowers  over  the  eretwhile  wintry  snow* 
fields  of  Finland.  When  I  saw  these 
clustering  children  of  the  f?oil  as  they 
shot  up  between  the  mossy  stones, 
as  they  nodded  along  the  ditches,  as 
they  rippled  along  the  borders  of  the 
pools,  and  spread  themselves  swaying 
and  billowing  like  a  broad  banner, 
gah^wise^  over  the  fields,  I  could 
scarcely  contain  myself.  T  want^il  to 
cry  out  beaxitifnl,  beaiUi/ui,  in  many 
languages;  for  in  one  the  whole  of 
the  beauty  could  not  be  expressed,  not 
even  in  the  loscioiis  Russian  kraeewt, 
conjuring  up,  as  it  does  from  its  de> 
rivation,  a  vision  of  harmonies  in  all 
manner  of  reds,  that  colour  most 
rare  to  those  who  look  upon  snow 
for  half  the  year.  But  the  har- 
monies here  were  not  in  red  only,  for 
the  furrows  wefe  empurpled  with 
giant  bells,  and  limpid  blue  wrapped 
itself  about  the  feet  of  the  lx)ulders ; 
a  glimmer  of  gold  lay  over  the  fields 
and  a  da/./.le  of  silver  about  tlie  e<iges 
of  the  lakes,  while  pink  challenged 
yellow  and  scarlet  purple  close  under 
tiie  shadow  ol  the  pines  or  fsr  out  in 
the  open  sunshine. 

The  vitality  of  the  human  could 
not  vie  at  all  with  this  vegetative 
vitality.  The  pale  -  huod  peasant 
leisurely  handling  his  hay,  pUing  it 
high  on  tiie  low  sledge  (now  dloing 
its  summer  service  of  sliding  along 
stubble  instead  of  ice)  sank  into 
insignificance  amid  his  environment 
of  flowers  girdling  the  shorn  field  like 
a  huge  garland-    Perhaps  the  difier- 


ence  lay  in  that  they  had  slept 
under  tlie  snow  and  lie  Ix^en  wakeful, 
possibly  hungry,  above  it,  so  tiiat 
they,  but  not  he^  throbbed  with  the 
joy  and  wonder  of  resurrection.  It 
■corned  to  me  that  in  them  the  land 
was  singing  a  loud,  jubilant  doxology, 
singing  it  in  colour  instead  of  in  sound, 
but  with  as  just  and  mre  a  music. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  is  that  jour- 
ney through  the  flowers ;  they  carpeted 
the  country,  while  the  furniture  of  it 
consisted  of  the  mirrors  of  a  hundred 
lakes,  of  the  dark  tabular  stretches 
of  a  thousand  pines,  of  the  grey 
graces  of  hum  bio  wooden  huts  with 
their  tawny  haystacks  taller  than 
themselves.  I  could  not  touch,  I 
could  only  see  and  seem  to  hear 
the  flowers, — to  hear  their  light  flirta- 
tions  with  the  butterflies,  the  silken 
rustle  of  their  petals  as  they  danced 
upon  the  stalk  with  gentle  depreca- 
tion to  the  musie  of  the  wind,  the  inner 
laughter  of  th^  hearts  as  they  minia* 
tered  with  poUtti  and  honey  to  the 
fussy  l)ees.  Though  T  longed  to  touch 
them,  to  watcli  perhaps  the  day's  life, 
a  fairy  life,  of  but  one  of  them,  I  could 
not  i  for  I  was  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  train,  whidi  ran  indeed 
without  hurry  though  a  little  too  fnst 
fcNT  a  snatch  at  the  flowers  crowding 
like  curious  cliildren  about  the  steel 
track  of  the  engine.  But  no  journey 
could  be  more  joyous,  more  open  to 
the  dash  of  the  wind  and  sometimes 
of  the  shower,  to  the  flash  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  scent  of  the  hayfield. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  came 
new  music,  K  it  no  cessation  of  tho 
flowers.  T)\r  1  xology  was  sung  now 
in  Uie  foam  tail  of  living  waters  on 
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th«r  ambennt  way  item  one  great 

lake  to  another,  and  eventually  to 
flow  under  the  quays  of  Petersburg, 
bearing  their  great  burdens  and 
shining  more  constrainedly  about  the 
green  islands  of  the  city.  Here^  how- 
ew,  (hey  slid  in  aOver  current^  shook 
in  golden  spray,  eddied  in  snowy 
foam  with  a  stormy  joy.  They 
gathered  it  from  their  great  leap 
between  the  sentinel  pines  with  the 
impetus  as  of  a  holy  inspiration 
that  surged  and  swayed  and  sang 
long  before  it  could  subdue  itself  to 
the  silence  of  a  river.  When  the 
rocks  around  are  whit«  in  snow  and 
all  the  flowers  at  their  feet  are 
dead  or  sleeping,  the  moving  waters 
challenge  that  whiteness  with  theur 
whitenessi  that  stillness  with  their 
restlessness,  and  their  loud  dozology 
knows  no  pause,  nor  they  any  resur- 
rection. Their  praise,  in  their  con- 
tinuity, is  of  continuity ;  they  are 
ignorant  of  alpha  and  of  omega,  unlike 
the  flowers;  these  get  tlieir  diare  of 
spray-shower  from  Imatra  as  they 
venture,  some  of  them,  like  stars  out 
of  a  cloud,  from  the  shelter  of  the 
pines,  straying  to  look  over  the  brink 
and  smile  at  the  awful  raging  of  the 
waters.  "  What  a  life,  what  a  plight, 
this  of  pcrpetoal  wrath ! "  they  seem 
to  be  saying  to  tliemselves ;  and  some 
of  them  perhaps  sigh,  but  most  of 
them  smile  with  sunny  eyes,  never 
noting  that  the  thundering  wrath  of 
the  waters  is  a  mere  frolic  with  the 
rocks,  like  in  spirit  to  their  own  dainty 
frolics  with  the  wind,  only  that  the 
Fall  is  a  giant  while  they  are  fairies. 

The  pines  in  their  dark  battalions 
may  be  repre?3entative  of  Finland's 
winter ;  straight  and  stem  in  rank 
like  well-drilled  soldiers  disciplined  to 
identity  of  pose  and  uniformity  of 
movement,  tiiey  may  express  the  spirit 
of  enduring  strain,  of  the  fine,  stern 
tension  of  a  season  that  locks  the 
lakes  to  the  land  in  one  white  bond 


of  silence,  and  stays  the  puking  waves 

of  water  and  of  sap  as  by  mesmeric 
passes  imperative  to  induce  trance. 
But  the  flowers  in   their  turn  are 
representative  of  Finland's  summer; 
theirs  is  the  prerogative  to  fly  first  ^ 
the  variegated  flags  of  festivity,  to 
flutter  the  signal  of  recrealave  joyous* 
nesjs,  to  dance  over  the  greensward 
like  the  heralds  of  holiday  such  as 
Finland  seems  justiiiabiy  to  keep  all 
summer,  not  only  in  field  but  in  city, 
not  only  on  land  but  on  water.  Her 
fairest  utterance  of  this  is  in  her 
flowers,  but  she  utters  it  too  in  the 
canoea   that   swing  their  burnished 
sides  and  silken  flags  in  the  lap  of 
water  about  her  islets.    8he  utters  it 
in  die  turreted  and  towered  bright 
wooden  daehag,  or  ehed^  that  lift 
their  heads,  ruddy  or  gold^  from  the 
blue  pines  which  are  ever  a  tufted 
crest  upon  those  islets.     She  utters 
it  in  the    pleasure  craft  that  creep 
lazily  in  and  out  the  winding  silver 
channels  wrapped  about  the  pink  of 
the  rock%  the  green  and  gold  of  the 
sward ;  in  the  larger  steamers,  radiant 
with  iray  garments  and  jubilant  with 
chatter  and  laughter,  that  splash  their 
white  way  through  the  broader  water- 
paths  and  over  the  wider  lakes.  She 
utters  it  in  tiie  flower-laden  markets 
of  her  exquisite  little  towns,  which 
themselves    strike    holiday-notes  of 
colour  and  of  form  in  their  quaint, 
e\  I  It  -s,  pre-medieval  castles,  ruddy  of 
roof  and  weather-stained  of  wall,  with 
splashes  of  softest  harmony,  while 
under  them  group  the  peasants,  pale 
in  face  and  hair,  but  clad  in  &ded 
lilac,  or  pink,  or  blue,  with  an  orange 
kerchief,  or  a  green  kirtle,  or  a  rose-  „^,h^m 
coloured  jacket  protesting  of  youth 
and  fr^iness  through  all  this  soft 
serenity  of  decay.   She  utters  it  in 
some  professional  mardi  of  her  choirs 
through  the  boulevards  of  her  beauti- 
ful capital,  as  they  go  to  unveil  the 
bust  of  some  beloved  poet,  to  honour 
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art  and  give  ezprasaon  to  a  virile 

nationalitj  in  open-air  songi  declama- 
tion, and  orchest  ral  music  on  a  height 
that  dominates  city,  gulf,  and  busy 
quay.  Music,  flowers,  sunshine,  the 
art  of  a  lovely  life  that  takes  leisure 
to  east  fine  bronsses,  to  build  fine  halls 
of  learning,  to  loiter  about  Olympus 
without  dbame-faoednoss, — these  are 
characteristics  of  the  fair  little  city 
whose  conmierce  hides  very  exquisitely 
behind  its  art,  not  only  in  the  manner 
of  its  markets  but  also  in  the  fadiian- 
ing  of  its  streets.  The  long  line  of 
little  boats  rodsng  under  its  quay 
with  little  cargoes  of  batter,  amitdfia 
(soured  cream),  or  dark  red  berries 
from  the  woorls,  all  in  their  dainty 
little  wooden  tubs,  and  every  boat  of 
them  embellished  wi^  some  little 
bouquet  or  two  of  flowers  at  prow  or 
keel, — these  are  as  if  art  were  sweetly 
simulating  commerce,  as  if  buying 
and  selling  were  a  pretty  pastime  with 
the  peasants,  as  *' keeping  shop"  is 
with  children. 

Such  a  dilettante  commerce  it  is! 
Yet  enough  lor  the  peasant  to  live  by 
whose  fare  is  frugal  as  his  speech  but 
perchance  as  healthful,  ^\■ho  makes 
his  own  shoes,  weaves  and  dyes  his 
own  cloth,  builds  his  own  house,  and 
wears  his  good  steel  knife  with  a 
hardy  brow;  for  so  it  becomes  the 
progeny  of  ancestors  who  must  yet 
recently  have  been  hunters.  Thus, 
thou  1^1 1  Helsingfors  has  shops  with  a 
fine  aristocratic  air  about  them,  it  is 
not  they  that  I  remember,  but  the 
green  of  her  parks,  the  gaiety  of  her 
gardens,  the  glister  of  her  apireSi  the 
stateliness  of  her  columns  with  that 
red  glow  of  quaint  cone-roofs  on 
slender  ancient  towers  and  that  silver 
of  the  sea  playing  sweetly  about  her 
distant  pines.  I  remember,  too,  how 
her  radiant  w<Hnfin  and  light-hearted 
men  walked  with  the  swing  of  holi- 
day in  their  steps,  as  if  to  music, 
though  they  were,  percbanee,  leisurely 


buflj,  and  how  the  bearing  of  her 
military  in  resplendent  uniforms  was 

courtly  and  fine  as  the  bearing  of  her 
pines  themselves.  And  these  liave 
never  faltered  from  their  dignity 
through  the  countless  centuries. 

They  crowded  round  me  onoe,  these 
pines,  thick  and  heavy,  as  it  seemed, 
with  all  the  stillness  of  the  centuries, 
with  the  death  and  the  birth  that 
they  covered  under  their  cverdrop- 
ping  needles  which  are  first  for  a 
crown  to  the  head  and  then  for  a 
shroud  to  the  feet.  This  was  on  a 
night  spent  wakefully  with  burning 
candles,  because  of  puerile  terrors,  in 
the  airless  cubicle  of  a  wooden  hotel, 
perched,  as  it  was,  on  a  long  slope 
where  wild  strawberries  straggled 
along  the  pathway  and  where  n^es 
of  dark  Uue  forest  meandered  behind 
an  uneven  way  to  the  inland  seas, 
sheltering  stores  of  rich  beauty  under 
their  swar'thiic<^  My  puerile  terrors 
were  lest  beeiles  should  accost  me 
and  make  night  frightful,  being,  as 
it  was,  fearsome.  Yar  all  along  the 
spacious  corridors  and  stairs  of  this 
hotel,  with  their  striped  Swedish 
carpets  and  their  prevalent  odour  of 
resin,  lay  the  helpless  forms  of  kicking 
coleoptera,  floated  in  upon  the  odour 
of  the  pines  doubtless  and  now  iu 
piteous  plight,  each  one  prone  upon 
his  black  back.  I  had  already,  lifted 
upon  the  ambulance  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  cast  one  out  from  my  cubicle 
window  to  perish  or  to  prosper  in  the 
hot  shadow  of  the  wood.  I  feared 
much  the  intrusion  of  another  such 
visitor,  black,  uncomely,  and  ungainly 
far  beyond  Edgar  Foe's  Raven;  and 
I  also  feared  lest  with  it  nui|^t  come 
I  knew  not  how  jn-eat  an  armv  of 
mosquitoes,  for  these  too  bivouac  per- 
petually among  the  pines.  The  night 
was  direful,  breathless,  hot  to  sufibca- 
ticn.  Speechless,  mo4»onless,  ev^cy 
sigh  among  tiieir  tufted  needles 
stopped,  every  crackle  of  their  golden 
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branches  stilled,  the  pint^  stood  round 
in  ttwfol  »te«dfMtaess,  speU-bonzid 
eoBtodiAiu  of  the  yellow  wooden 
house.    The  heat  ot  their  reainoua 

breathini,',  a  Gehenna -like  zone, 
girdled  it  close.  Laden  with  the 
tragedies  of  the  centuries,  tlu-ir  dark- 
ness  their    culUus,    their  skeletons, 

tibia  breath  of  the  loreet  drifted  into 
the  fnul  light  of  my  c>ndlee>  fondly 

set  there  to  make  to  the  night  bumt- 
offerins^s  of  flimsy  insect  llosh.  Such 
nights  are  long.  In  this  one  I  had 
Hecond-sight  for  all  the  dark  secrets 
of  the  forest,  all  the  potential  horrors 
of  its  leaping,  jumping,  flying,  flatter- 
ing, creeping,  crawling,  flapping  things 
under  its  velvet  mo-ss-floorinLT,  uniong 
the  tangled  curtains  of  its  foliage. 
It  was  fevered  with  visions  of  a 
raging  insect  under-world,  seasoned 
with  ahttddera  at  the  whirr  of  meteUio 
wings,  until  Nature  took  shape  as  a 
magician,  stooped  over  the  black  fur- 
nace of  the  forest,  with  stealthy 
fmgers  dippini;  into  life  to  mix  and 
model,  make  and  unmake,  creatures 
from  the  coiled  confusion.  As 
chamethouse,  as  breeding-house  the 
sultry  wood  lifted  up  to  me  her  cen- 
turies, and  the  sameness  of  them  in 
their  strange  activities  of  birth  and 
death  seemed  like  the  gathering  of  a 
shroud  over  my  head.  I  became  as 
foil  fraught  with  the  futility  of  being 
as  the  airy  holooansts  of  my  candle> 
flame. 

But  such  a  night  was  the  {Hrice  and 
its  purchase  was  the  morning.  The 
price  was  paltry,  tiie  purchase  was 
large.  Then  the  eternity  of  doing 
and  undoing  lost  its  futility  and  found 
its  momentonsness.  For  the  Cmo  of 
tiie  Infinite  is  sad  in  profile  but  glori- 
ous in  that  full,  forward  accost  which 
comes  with  the  morning.  Hie  spell 
liftc<l  with  soft  stirrings  from  the 
woods  at  dawning,— the  gentle  current 
of  coolness  trickling  through  the  twi- 
lig^  giving  the  pine-needles  to  drink 


of  dew  in  their  dryness,  filling  fresh 
baths  for  the  eTer-thiisty  mosses, 
lettmg  drop  upon  the  round  red* 
golden  tables  of  the  fungi  vanishing 
gems  to  roll  and  be  lazily  lost  in  the 
heart  of  a  lily-bell, — the  climbini,'  of 
a  sun  in  Hames  up  the  black  ladder 
of  serried  pines,  thence  to  sui-vey  lake 
and  creek,  canal  and  cornered  pasture 
where  the  woods  divide, — ^these  were 
a  part  of  the  purchase.    But  perhaps 
these  were  not  enough  to  clench  a 
bargain  which  should  overreach  tiio 
torment  of  the  night  ?     I   do  not 
know  j  I  only  know  that  to  one  who 
watches  thufl^  oaressive  and  personal 
becomes  his  hold  upon  the  fiill-blown 
flower  of  the  day ;  it  has  opened 
under  his  eye??,  it  is  as  though  he  had 
participated  in  its  production.  And 
having  met  time,  a  day,  full  face,  he 
finds  that  be  is  confronting  a  jubilant 
eternity. 

The  tragedy  (tf  a  night  too  intimate 
with  Nature  may  have  left  me  asking 
if  there  were  also  comedy  in  Nature, 
and  left  me  perhaps  answerinj?  that 
there  was  not ;  and  fur  the  dignity 
of  this  abstinence  I  thank  her,  and 
know  that  I  can  the  more  folly  trust 
her  if  she  never  jests.  But  human 
nature  cannot  vet  sustain  so  noblo 
an  abstinence ;  for  human  nature  is 
the  sport  of  time  still,  realising  but 
charily  the  limitless,  whereas  Nature 
gossips  familiarly  with  tiie  infinite. 
Such  a  reflection  might  well  come 
home  to  me  when  I  strayed  into 
the  interior  of  one  of  those  tall,  old- 
world  castles  which  hold  some  en- 
trances to  Finland's  many  water-ways. 
The  tides  of  time  trickle  in  green  and 
rusty  stains  adown  their  whiteuing 
walls  as  they  stand  silent)  austere, 
with  red-capped  turrets,  at  the  %  ery 
water's  edge,  like  irntoways  to  the 
isles.  Within  I  iin  iLMui  il  them  grim, 
vacant,  chill,  and  ciunI- wreathed,  for 
they  keq»  their  dignity  of  to^y  as 
by  courtesy  for  their  prowess  of 
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jestorday,  silent^  stem,  but  supers 
animated.  I  was  mistaken  ;  they  are 
not  merely  medieval  ficrure-heads  but 
may  one  day  yefc  send  the  thunder  of 
cannon  to  reverberate  through  wood 
and  lake.  In  this  one  of  them  I 
enoountwed  a  personage  older  than 
themselves  and  they  are  very,  very 
old.  It  was  in  a  long  broad  chamber 
once  solemnisod  by  usage  as  a 
church.  Low  on  the  walls,  high 
around  the  pulpit,  and  behind  the 
altar  were  many  paintings,  quainter 
in  conception  and  in  execution  Hhaxk 
I  can  give  idea  of.  There  were  eager 
portrayals  of  an  anguish  which  threw 
face  and  form  awry,  graphic  delinea- 
tions of  ecstasy  which  threw  them 
awry  iu  a  contrary  direction ;  there 
was  a  portrait  of  the  devil  sdidly 
taken  from  life  with  nxwe  fsnciful, 
aerial,  floating  figures  of  uncomfort- 
ably winged  angels,  while  groat  efibrt 
and  the  serious  pains  of  a  glowing 
imagination  had  told  the  stories  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  of  the  Judgment 
with  oonsommately  nnskilfnl  skilL 
Many  portraits  of  Old  Testament 
celebrities  panelled  the  walls  northi 
west,  and  south.  It  was  among 
these  that  I  happed  upon  the  one 
which  interested  me  the  most,  in  that 


I  came  away  from  the  interview, 
though  laughing,  with  the  serious 
impression  of  huw  niueh  htimannatore 
is,  as  I  said,  the  sport  of  time,  how 
seldom  it  leaps  tlie  fence  to  find 
infinity.  For  I  happened  upon  Noah 
sitting  lonely  upon  Mount  Ararat^ 
and  wearing  a  wide-awake  hat,  with 
other  items  of  clerical  attire,  lie 
looked  forlorn,  and  so  did  Mount 
Ararat,  which  T  might  have  mis- 
taken, had  iSoah  and  the  roaring 
flood  not  been  there,  for  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops.  But  I  recognised  Nosh 
through  the  ages  in  spite  of  the 
shadow  of  his  wide-awake,  of  the 
evidences  of  neuralgia  in  his  counten- 
ance. I  could  not  but  be  sorry  for 
him,  as  the  sport  of  fatihion  as  well 
as  of  time. 

And  with  satisfaction  1 1^  pictnres 
and  men  for  flowers,  for  the  sweet 
unspoiled  and  smiling  sisterhood  of 
the  rocks,  the  fields,  the  woods,  f]\e 
waters,  whose  faces  and  whose  frocks 
are  the  same  ye-sterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,  so  free  from  l^e  contemptible 
flttctiiati<Mui  of  fashion,  that  Noah  him- 
self in  the  wide-awake  of  to-day  would 
know  tliem  for  old  acquaintances, 
thougli  him  certainly  for  a  good  rea^son 
they  might  but  haltingly  recognise. 
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The  way  that  leads  to  Huelgoat  is 
a  pleasant  way  of  fern  banks^  pebbly 
brooka»  and  deep  pine  woods,  with  a 
wind  always  rusbing  like  the  sound 

of  the  sea  among  the  branches.  As 
one  nears  the  village  there  is  a  hill 
to  climb)  then  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
riglit,  and  we  are  in  the  narrow 
street  amid  the  sunset  and  the 
hurrying  people  and  the  dunour  of 
bells. 

The  small  square  woman  is 
Madame  Broquet.  Madarn<'  made 
her  economies  in  early  life ;  her 
children  are  IS 
consequently  at  her  ease.  Her  Uack 
hair  is  well  oiled,  tightiy  plaited,  and 
secured  by  a  long  pin,  with  a  silver 
ball  at  both  points,  projecting  well 
beyond  either  ear.  Her  cap  has  a 
flat  crown  of  lace,  with  a  lai-ge  frill 
of  white  mndin  standing  out  ronnd 
her  sweet  brown  faoe.  The  bodice 
of  her  good  black  <  l<t1i  dress  is  cut 
low  to  give  room  for  lier  silver  beads, 
and  the  skirt  stands  out  like  that 
of  a  lady  of  the  court  of  Henry  of 
Bourbon.  It  is  not  all  Madame 
Bioquet,  however ;  sometiung  is  due 
to  wool  and  horsehair.  Madame  is 
a  well-proportioned  woman,  and  can- 
not rise  to  the  inexorable  necessity 
of  Breton  fashion  without  extraneous 
help. 

She  turns  out  of  the  market-place 
at  the  stone  cross  and  dimbs  the 
short  path  to  the  church  on  her  way 
to  do  what  fllie  has  done  every  day 
for  the  last  two  years.  In  the  porrh 
she  stops.  Can  it  indeed  be  two 
years  since  Z^lie  Grolard's  wedding, 
two  years  since  her  son  Jules,  whose 
pro£esaion  is  to  let  carriages  for  hire, 


received  a  friendly  letter  from 
Golwcd,  the  hairdresser,  telling  of  his 
chtughter^s  marriage  and  suggesting 
that  her  old  playmate  Jules  sliould 

drive  her  to  church,  and  afterwards 
take  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
the  wedding-guests,  a  little  turn, 
say  to  Carhaix,  where  in  the  Faisan 
Dor^  the  feast  was  spreadt  And 
Jules  had  been  only  too  ready, — ^but, 
for  that  matter,  who  would  have 
hesitated  or  looked  for  ill  luck  ?  And 
with  a  sigh  little  Madame  Broquet 
entered  the  church,  and  sinking  into 
a  chair  fumbled  for  her  rosary.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  plaster  figure 
of  Mary  draped  in  her  garish  blue- 
starred  robe,  murmuring,  "  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us  now  and  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Amen."  It  was  cruel  to  thijik  how 
near  that  dreaded  hour  was  creeping 
to  her  son  Jules,  although  she  prayed 
and  prayed. 

The  figure  of  Mary  had  a  child  in 
her  arms,  which  always  set  Madame 
Broquet  thinking  of  Jules  when  he 
wa^i  a  baby,  thus  interfering  sadly 
with  her  prayers.  Jules  had  been  a 
beautiful  baby,  round  and  brown,  an 
only  son,  precious  beyond  words.  It 
was  piteous  to  think  of  one's  hopes 
and  ambitions  undone  by  a  shower. 
Yet  it  had  sufficed.  Jules  had  gone 
forth  handsome  and  smiling,  with 
gaily-decked  horses  to  drive  Zdlie 
Qolard's  wedding-party  to  Carhaix. 
Midway  the  sky  clouded  and  the  rain 
fell,  a  summer  delii'jp,  sudden  and 
stormy.  Prdvost,  tlic  butcher,  stopped 
bhort  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  loudest 
roars ;  he  was  proud  of  his  high  notes, 
was  Prtfvost*    **  listen  to  that ! "  he 
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would  say;  then  his  ruddy  face  would 
take  a  darker  ton^  and  the  veins  on 
his  neck  swell,  as  a  sound  like  a  fog- 
horn ront  tlie  air.  At  the  moment 
the  weather  changed,  he  had  been 
engaged  iu  singiug, 

M&n  pere  rrCa  donna  un  mart. 

Men  Dim  qud  homme  !  Qud 
petUhxmme  I 
which  he  considered  botii  tuneful 
and  appropriat-e.  Porquier  (he  who 
married  Alice  Duvanchtlk)  seated  by 
the  driver,  was  laughing  loudly, — 
there  was  no  joke  Porquier  enjoyed 
so  thoroughly  as  he  enjoyed  his  own. 
Golard,  the  hairdresser  and  host, 
looked  round  apprehensively  at  the 
heads  of  his  I'uest'^,  all  of  which  ho 
had  himself  dressed  before  startincf. 
The  bride's  hair  he  had  arranged  a 
rin^teratriee^  and  if  the  large  flat 
curls  over  each  ear  did  not  remain 
in  position  it  was  not  for  lack  d 
pommade  a  la  violetie.  "  Quick,  quick, 
the  umbrellas  ! "  he  shouted  in  despair. 
"Ah  !  mer/  bleii  !  And  I  crimped  her 
till  I  dropped  with  fatigue,  and  look 
now,  a  drowned  cat ! " 

Next  day  people  learned  that 
Broquet  reposed  himself  after  his 
fatigues,  and  so  on  for  many  days. 
Doctors  came  from  Lannion,  doctors 
came  from  Morlaix,  from  north  and 
south,  from  east  and  west,  but  they 
brought  no  healii^.  From  Ferros^ 
Guirec  came  Dr.  Godet^  a  little  man 
with  high  heels  and  a  cornelian  ring. 
He  stood  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and 
Madamo  Croquet  on  the  otliei-,  with 
an  anxious  face  and  a  blue  apron, 
having  been  surprised  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  Between  them, 
long  and  brown  and  achin|^  lay  Jules. 
'*So^  Madame^''  observed  the  little 
man,  summing  up  a  long  dissertation, 
"  this  is  wliat  I  propose  for  our  in- 
valid ;  a  good  milk-soup, — yes,  yes," 
he  insisted,  answering  a  protesting 
groan  from  the  bed,  "it  is  thus  with 
articular  rheumation — a  good  milk- 


soup;  above  all,  no  meat.'*  And 
down  the  stairs  he  went,  leaving  Jules 

to  his  milk-diet  and  discontent. 

Then  liad  come  a  period  of  im- 
provement and  hope,  and  a  chair  in 
the  sun,  neighbours  leaning  over  the 
garden- railing,  friendly  faces  peering 
through  the  tall  hollyhocks.  **  What^ 
Jules,  thou  art  down  at  last !  Thou 
art  better  then  ? "  But  then  followed 
Autumn,  with  its  yellow  leaves  and 
chill  airs,  and  despair. 

There  were  steps  in  the  church. 
Madame  Broquet  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  altar. 

She  went  through  all  thia  each 
evening  from  the  beginning,  coming 
back  with  a  contrite  lieart  tu  her 
neglected  prayers.  "What  had  she 
done  to  merit  such  a  fate  ]  Surely 
she  had  nnned  exceedingly  before 
Jules's  life  could  be  taken  from  her 
as  a  punishment.  She  must  r^orm, 
but  how?  Now  in  the  matter  of 
vegetables  ;  "  T  will  do  my  best,"  she 
said  to  herself,  admitting  to  having 
been  carried  away  last  week.  She 
was  not  usually  quidt-tempered,  but  to 
have  one's  cherished  tulip-bulbs  cooked 
for  artichokes  !  "  Ah,  qti^^  Marie  J 
Holy  monks  and  hermits,  pray  for  us. 
St.  Anastasia,  pray  for  us,"  she  mur- 
mured, joining  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  which  was 
going  on.  "What  an  aggravating 
girl !  Is  it  permitted  to  be  as  silly 
as  that  ? " 

She  turned ;  t  lie  re  was  Madame 
Bon  valet  beside  her.  "  And  Jules)  " 
whispered  the  new  arrival, 

"  Nothing  new,"  sighed  Madame 
Broqnet.  "For  the  rest^  it  was  the 
artichdces  that  annexed  me  fw  tiie 
moment."  And  forthwith  she  related 
the  episode  of  tlie  tulip-bulbs. 

"The  Pardon  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon 
is  next  week  ;  do  you  take  Jules  1 " 
inquired  Madame  Bonvalet. 

"What  18  the  use?*'  sighed  his 
mother.    "  He  has  not  the  strength." 
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"Nevertheless  the  bell  cored  Elise 
she  who  had  hjsterim  and  no 
ai^iite  for  six  years,  livrng  the  while 

on  sugar  aad  water." 

"  White  of  egg,  I  heard,"  observed 
Madiiine  Broquet.  "Holy  Martyrs 
all,  pray  for  us.'* 

''Sugar  and  water,"  insktod  Madame 
Boovalet  "Holy  Batriarch  and 
Prophets  all)  pray  for  us.  In  any 
case,"  she  argued,  "  they  tolled  the 
bell  over  her  and  she  has  lw*en  well 
ever  suice;  but  there  are  some  with- 
out faith." 

Servioe  over,  the  two  friend  walked 
home  together  in  the  dusk. 

"Do  you  recall  him  as  a  haby, 
IMadamc  Honvalet  ? " 

"  But  perfectly ;  ho  is  the  same 
age  as  Juliette."  She  answered 
shortly ;  this  perpetual  talk  of 
Madame  Broquet's  affiurs  was  trying, 
in  that  it  left  no  room  for  her 
own. 

"Ah!  there  again,  thy  Juliette; 
why  wa«  she  so  diHicuit  ?  Jules 
would  have  worked  for  her ;  with 
us  die  would  have  been  well  placed. 
The  Doctor  asked  me  whether  he  had 
any  sorrow  on  \m  raind.  I  replied, 
*  Sir,  in  this  world  it  comes  to  all.' 
He  insisted  ;  then  T  said  :  *  Certainly 
not :  lie  stays  at  home ;  liis  mother 
occupicij  heraelf  with  him ;  Uis  business 
thrives;'  hut  I  thought  of  Juliette. 
Then,  Madame,  the  Doctor  said :  'He 
is  doubtless  well  cared  for,  and  with 
attention  to  milk-diet  he  will  soon  be 
re-cstahlished.'  Tt  is  a  long  drive  to 
Carlmix,  so  I  gavo  him  wine,  rt»» 
wiip^rieure^  and  ginger  broad.  'Good- 
bye, Madame  Broquet,'  he  said; 
'  take  heart,  and  above  all,  no  meat' 
He  is  kindly,  that  Qodet.  What  was 
I  snyini,'?  Ah  yes,  Jule«<  was  a 
magniticent  baby,  a  marvel  ;  such 
intelligence  is  rare,  and  what  a  good 
disposition  1  What  a  love  of  animals, 
— '  Good^moniing,  Monohe^'  to  the 


cat  every  day.  Moache  was  his 
adocation.'* 

"Bttt^  Madame  Broquet,  what  folly 
to  occupy  one's  self  thus  with  a  cat ! 

"  Folly,  you  say,  Madame  Bonvalet  1 
M.  le  Cure  said  it  gave  proof  of  a 
beautiful  character,  to  love  all  the 
works  of  the  good  God.  Now  thy 
Juliette  was  amiable  and  pretty,  but 
what  sorrow  to  have  a  child  witli 
crooked  legs  I " 

"  Sad  indeed  ! "  said  Madame  Bon- 
valet. "I  thank  the  Holy  Mother 
it  was  never  my  lot." 

Madame  Broquet  stopped  in  the 
road.  "  Dear  friend,  it  is  not  possible 
that  you  never  remarked  the  legs  of 
Juliette !  I  remember  as  thou^^h  it 
were  yesterday,  Broquet  lookini^  from 
the  window:  *  Ciel  I*  he  exclaimed, 
'  regard  then  the  legs  of  J  iiliette 
Bonvalet*'  'Silence,  num  ami,*  said 
I;  'if  it  is  the  wiU  of  the  good  God 
that  the  legs  of  Juliette  curve,  we 
can  but  t)fTer  our  sympathy  to  Madame 
her  mother,  at  the  same  time  thank- 
ing Him  that  He  has  seen  tit  to 
award  straight  legs  to  our  son.  It 
is  for  nothing  that  we  have  done  that 
this  privily  has  fallen  to  us ;  we 
have  on  the  contrary  too  often  merited 
that  the  lei^s  of  Jules  should  carve 
as  do  those  of  Juliette  Bonvalet.*" 

**  Thou  dost  lie,  Madeleine  J{ro<iuet ! 
It  is  hard  to  snfler  one's  daughter's 
1^  to  be  spoken  of  iigurioosly." 
ihnd&me  Bonvalet  answered  with  a 
control  borne  of  the  knowle<l!^'e  of 
the  superiority  of  Madame  Broquet's 
investments. 

"  Calm  tiiyself,  Marthe  Bonvalet ; 
if  thy  daughter's  legs  are  straightk 
then  was  my  child's  Ioto  of  animab 
a  beautiful  trait,  and  not  folly,  as 
thou  didst  name  it." 

"  There,  there,  thou  art  so  soon 
angry,  Madeleine  Broquet." 

"  One  should  reflect  before  speaking, 
Marthe  BonTalet." 
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During  the  late  Welsh  Coal-Strike 
it  was  given  out  that  colliery-owners, 
weary  at  the  Biitidi  mmer^a  Tagariea, 
were  about  to  fill  his  place  with  the 
more  docile  Cliineae.  Bot  the  r^rt 
was  not  believed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  received  with  ridicule  and  con- 
temptuous laughter,  so  blissful  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  workman 
and  his  leaders.  In  Australia,  or  the 
United  States,  the  hare  hint  of  a 
move  so  daring,  would  raise  a  storm 
of  indignation  such  as  would  be  allayed 
only  by  a  prompt  and  emphatic  denial. 
The  labouring  classes  of  those  two 
countries  are  indeed  not  less  ready  to 
welcome  the  emigrant  stranger  than 
their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
water ;  but  they  draw  the  line  at  the 
Sons  of  Han.  Mere  prejudice,  says 
the  politician  and  the  doctrinaire  ;  but 
it  is  not.  A  new  problem  has  arisen 
to  Tex  the  peace  of  the  world,  and, 
so  far,  the  Colonies  and  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union  alone  have  met 
it  in  practical  shape.  It  is  not  they 
who  are  prejudiced,  but  the  English- 
men who  laugh  at  their  fear.-s.  Tlicir 
dislike  of  the  Yellow  Race  is  founded 
on  hitter  eq>erienoe  and  a  sound 
national  instinct  The  average  Briton 
knows  nothing  more  of  the  Chinese 
than  he  learns  from  history,  a  sight 
of  tlie  Chinese  Ambassador  in  a 
Loauou  pageant,  or  the  caricatures  in 
the  comic  papers.  But  he  has  a  theory, 
expressed  in  a  sounding  phrase ;  and 
this  he  hurls  at  the  heads  of  people, 
who,  having  discovered  its  hoUowness 
by  the  light  of  intimate  personal 
knowledge,  are  wiser  than  himself. 
A  tiicory  is  valuable  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  oapacity  for  squaring  with 
the  facts  of  life. 

For,  look  at  it  as  we  will,  the 


steady  increase  in  the  volume  of 
Chinese  emigration  i»  one  of  the 
most  Borions  questions  of  the  time^ 
Fifty  yean  or  so  ago  it  had  no  exist- 
ence, and  up  to  1895  had  beoime 
acute  only  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
the  Pacific.  In  that  year,  however,  the 
Japanese,  having  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Government  at  Pekin, 
caused  the  Far  Eastern  Question  sud- 
denly  to  loom  up  on  the  European 
horizon.  Now  it  is  a  cloud  which 
shadows  tlic  future  prospect  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  As  the  roads 
made  by  Rome  facilitated  the  advance 
of  Goth,  Vandal,  and  Hun,  so  the 
English  steamship  seems  destined  to 
be  the  means  by  which  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  may  be  reached  by 
the  Mongolian  hordes  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Asia. 

As  yet  the  great  check  on  emigra* 
tion  is  1»adition.  In  patriarchal 
China  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  his 
parents;  his  second  is  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  neither  can  be  adequately 
performed  in  a  foreign  country.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  latt<'r,  which, 
at  short  intervals,  involves  a  cere- 
monial of  the  most  tedious  kind. 
Moreover  it  is  commonly  betieved 
that  the  only  road  to  the  Celestial 
heavenly  kingdom  lies  through  the 
Celestial  earthlv  kingdom  ruled  by  the 
Manchu  Emperor ;  and  burial  any- 
where but  in  China  means  the  loss  of 
etem&l  happiness.  For  this  reason 
the  Chinaman  is  the  only  emigrant 
who,  when  he  leaves  home,  has  to 
think  of  death  as  well  as  of  life.  So 
thoroughly  is  it  done,  that  no  matt^^r 
where  he  dies  among  the  "  red-haii*ed 
barbarians,"  his  bones  are  absolutely 
certain  of  sepulture  in  the  family 
yault   The  steamers  which  ply  he- 
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tween  Treaty  Forts  and  such  cities  as 
Tanoouver  and  San  Frandsco,  Sydney 
and  Metbonme,  are 

of  this  gruesome  traffic. 

Besides  sentiment,  social  influences 
are  at  work  to  keep  tho  Chinese  at 
home.  To  ctnigraUi  is  lo  lose  caste, 
and,  not  so  long  ago,  was  a  crime  for 
whidi  the  peiuilty  waa  death.  "  All 
offioen  of  gorenunent^  aoldien  and 
private  citiz^u,"  ran  an  old  law,  "  who 
clandestinely  proceed  to  sea  to  trade, 
or  remove  to  foreign  islands  for  tlic 
purpose  of  inhabiting  and  cultivating 
the  same,  shall  be  punished  according 
to  the  l^w  against  oonaorting  with 
rebels  and  enemies."  The  very  poor 
and  the  scum  of  the  seaports  not  heing 
included  in  this  statute,  do  as  they 
please ;  and  so  largely  have  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
that  in  1891  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000»000  were  returned  as  residents 
of  foreign  countries.  The  following 
table  shows  how  they  woe  distributed 
in  that  year  and  twenty  years  earlier. 


Australasia 
Canada 
Cape  of  Qood 

Hope 
Chili  .. 
Dutch  Bast 

Indies 
India  (1896) 
Hawaii 
Hong'Koug 
Frenoh  Indo 

China 
Japan 
Korea 
^fncao 
Natal. » 
PhOippjues 
Siam  .. 
Transvaal 
Protected 

States  of  the 

Malay  Ponin- 

suhi  .  . 
Straits  Settle- 

ments 
Trinidad 
United  States 

Total 


Number 
io  1891 
42,521 
9,139 

221 

924 

454,000 
38,501 
21,910 

810,995 

8,000,000 
8,642 
4»000 
74,760 
77 

100,000 
1,500.000 
1,000 


Noniber 
in  1871 
81,114 
4,388  ilSSl) 


186 


310,000 
13,300 
5,91G 
120,539 

1,000,000 


64,039 

35,000 
600.000 


298^700  — 


327,989 

1,000 
107.475 


1,400 

1,400 
63,199 


5,003,849  2,250,421 


In  this  table  the  Chinese,  number- 
ing not  less  than  150,000,  in  the  West 
Indiss  and  South  American  Republics 

are  not  included,  as  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
the  coolie  trade,  and  therefore  not 
emigrants  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  For  a  different  reason  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  in  Southern 
Siberia  has  also  be»i  omitted.  The 
first  census  of  the  Russian  Empire 
having  been  taken  only  last  year, 
nothing  but  the  preliminary  statement 
haa  been  issued,  and  so  there  are  no 
trustworthy  statistics  as  to  the  Mon- 
golian advance  Westward.  That  it 
is  steady  there  can  be  no  doubt»  or 
Russian  o£5cials  would  not  regard  it 
seriously  ;  and  this,  on  good  authority, 
we  know  they  have  begun  to  do. 
There  would  be  a  curious  irony  in  the 
situation  did  destiny  allot  the  heaviest 
burden  of  oonsequenoes  to  the  country 
which  is  now  preying  on  Oiina  in 
defiance  of  treaty-pledges  and  the 
unwritten  law  of  nation??.  America 
and  Australia,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  a  barrier,  may  be  able  to  check  the 
course  of  this  ancient  Empire's  over^ 
flowing  population;  Russia^  with  a 
land-frontier,  will  find  it  impossible. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  well- 
known  statistician  that,  since  1815, 
the  Atlantic  highway  has  \)een  crossed 
by  30,000,000  of  people  on  their  way 
to  the  Amwieas  and  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Su<i 
a  migration  is  unparalleled  for  magni^ 
tude  in  the  world's  history;  but  so 
quiet  and  gradiml  has  it  been,  that 
only  statesmen  and  thinkers  have 
awakened  to  itti  enormous  significance. 
To  a  similar  movement  in  the  East» 
however,  they  are  blind;  periiaps 
because  the  human  intellect  has 
bounds  and  nineteenth  century  emigra- 
tion has  n(jne.  Yet  it  is  only  too 
true  that  tho  How  of  Chinese  across 
the  Pacific,  since  1850,  has  been 
f  uUy  as  great  as  the  flow  across  tiie 
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Atkntio  fnuii  all  Europe ;  or  to  put 

it  more  clearly,  between  10,000,000 
^  and  15,000,000  of  Mongolians  have 
within  the  last  half  century  left  their 
native  land  for  countries  whose  civilisa- 
tion has  little  in  common  with  their 
own.  The  rill  of  1840,  which  lost 
itself  in  the  East  Indies  and  Annam, 
is  in  this  year  of  grace,  1899,  a  mighty 
river  encompassing  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  sending  forth  branches 
in  every  conceivable  direction.  When 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  camo  to  the 
throne,  and  for  many  years  aftor^ 
wards,  the  Ydlow  Man  was  unknown 
beyond  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Asia,  in  which  he  has  lived  from  the 
very  dawn  of  history.  Now  he  is 
a  familiar  figure  in  every  continent 
and  island  from  Pekin  to  Havana. 
The  only  race  which  is  more  ubiquitous 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  because  it 
has  not  yet  invaded  Europe,  Western 
civilisation  mistakes  the  decay  of  an 
organisation  for  the  decay  of  a  people, 
foolishly  lulling  itself  to  sleep  with 
the  recitation  of  Chinese  inertia  and 
Chinese  superstition.  Of  these  silent, 
yet  irresistible  forces,  which  make  the 
Chinese  a  power  wherever  they  go,  it 
knows  nothing.  But  all  t  oo  ^oon  it 
will  learn ;  the  greed  of  European 
Governments  has  made  that  a  cer- 
tainty, by  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  have  hitherto  saved  the  world 
from  being  inundftted  by  a  Mongolian 
flood. 

That  Chinese  emigration,  on  a  large 
scale,  must  exert  a  vital  influence  on 
the  future  of  mankind,  there  can  be 
no  question,  and,  in  spite  of  Western 
indifierenc^  it  is  one  of  tiie  greatest 
problems  of  the  time.  We  are  told 
by  men,  who  keep  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Americas,  that  the  migration 
of  European  peoples  Westwards  has 
i-evolutionised  the  world.  And  so, 
in  a  certain  sense,  it  has.  But  civil- 
isation, so  far  as  its  essential  prin- 
ciples are  concerned,  stands  exactly 


where  it  did.  Kot  one  ideal  has  been 
lost ;  art  and  literature  are  animated 
by  the  same  spirit ;  science  has  de- 
veloped rapidly  on  the  old  lines,  and 
so  have  commerce  and  trade.  Ail 
that  has  been  radically  altered  is  the 
baJanoe  of  power.  Therefcm,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ease  of  individual 
races,  mankind  has  gained  more  than 
it  has  lost  by  the  Atlantic  folk-move- 
ment of  the  century.  The  horizon  of 
the  average  raan  has  widened  in- 
finitely j  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  masses  has  reached  a  very  high 
level,  and  the  chances  oi  happiness 
have  increased  a  thousand-fold. 

The  Chinese  invasion  is  of  another 
kind.  True  it  is  like  the  correspond- 
ing movement  of  the  West  in  its 
industrial  character  :  it  also  progresses 
along  ocean  hi^ways,  and  is  nearly 
equal  in  volume;  but  there  the  re- 
semblance ends.  European  emigrants, 
with  all  their  diversity  of  manners, 
customs,  and  strong  racial  antipathies, 
belong  to  the  same  great  family  of 
nations.  They  share,  too,  a  common 
dvilisation,  and  a  religion  which,  if 
divided  into  sects,  is  based  on  one 
inspired  Book.  Moreover,  when  they 
cross  the  sea,  they  find  themselves 
among  kinsfolk  who,  in  spite  of  New 
World  conditions,  worthily  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Old.  The 
Mongolian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
isolated  member  of  the  community 
wherever  he  goes.  He  bdongs  to  a 
branch  of  the  human  family  from 
which  Western  civilisation  has  drawn 
little  or  nothing ;  between  him  and 
a  European  therefore  stretches  a  gulf 
as  wide  as  the  distance  between  East 
and  West.  In  dealing  with  the 
Ghineae,  a  shrewd  observer  once  said 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
they  are  nearly  certain  to  take  a 
course  exactly  opposite  to  the  one 
we  ourselves  should  take  in  similar 
circumstances.  Europe's  real  anti* 
podes  is  China^  so  little  sympathy 
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is  there  between  its  people  and  the 

rest  of  mankind.  Tlioir  origin  is 
hidden  in  the  mists  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
prt  si  iit  century  they  were  able  to 
mHintain  a  policy  of  exclusiveness  so 
complete  ss  to  be  unique  in  the 
■mwls  of  nations.  Hence  Chinese 
civilisation,  unlike  the  cosmopolitan 
eivilisiition  of  the  West,  is  the  ab- 
solute expression  of  Cliinese  ^nius ; 
for  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  owes 
nothing  to  any  other  source,  and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  Hermit 
Kingdom's  strength,  perhaps  also  of 
her  weakness  at  certain  periods  of  her 
history,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
time.  Ro  deej)ly  rooted  in  the  na- 
tional character  are  Chinese  modes  of 
thought,  habits  of  life^  law,  govern- 
ment, and  social  institutions,  that  any 
change  must  necessarily  wear  tlM 
aspect  of  revolution.  For  tliis  reason 
the  Celestial  is  an  in^^olnhle  element 
of  the  population  every%vJiero  but  in 
the  east  and  south-east  of  Asia. 
Other  emigrants  adapt  themselves  to 
their  new  home  by  losing  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  old ;  he  never  does. 
His  pride  and  his  conservativism  arc 
{•(pi.illy  invincible.  He  will  learn  all 
that  the  VVesit  has  to  teach  him  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  but  for  no  higher 
purpose;  in  heart  and  mind  he  is 
always  Chinese.  It  is  not  we,  Bed* 
haired  Barbarians  that  we  are,  who 
represent  culture  and  civil isntion,  but 
the  Sons  of  Man,  who  were  a  power 
when  the  civilisation  of  the  West  was 
bora  on  the  banks  of  the  NU^  and 
are  so  still,  now  that  it  is  growing  to 
maturity  on  th»  banks  ol  the  Thames. 
Thev  look  upon  all  other  peoples  as 
upstarts,  mere  creatures  of  ye«jter(lay, 
pupils  in  the  school  of  wisdom  from 
which,  long  ago  in  the  centuries,  they 
graduated  with  honours.  For  even 
in  boyhood  the  Celestial  is  invested 
with  the  expression  of  dignified  old 
age.   There  is  something  sphinx-like 


in  his  air  ol  antiquity  and  mysterious 
suggest! venessi  his  immobility,  and 

the  curious  expression  he  gives  of 
knowing  that  fi»r  which  other  men 
are  seeking.  VVhen  brouL,'lit  iuto 
close  contact  with  him,  a  Eui*opean 
feds  that  while  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  his  mind  are  open  to  the 
gase  of  the  almond-eyed,  he  is  baffled 
by  the  Oriental's  imperturbable  air  of 
calm  superiority. 

But  the  iron  wall  of  resistance 
which  the  Chinese  present  to  the 
foreign  ideas  and  habits  of  life,  is 
not  their  only  point  of  diflSnenoe  from 
their  Western  rivals^  the  English 
alone  exceptefi  They  are  seldom  or 
never  accompanied  by  a  family.  In 
other  words,  the  Chinese  emigrant  Is 
always  an  adult  male ;  his  womankind 
stay  at  home,  a  habit  which  in  some 
quarters  Is  counted  to  him  for  im- 
morality. But  this  hardly  square 
with  his  reputation  for  filial  piety, 
and  diHlike  is  ever  a  biased  judge. 
In  truth  he  is  no  worse  than  other 
men ;  but  he  has  strong  prejudices, 
and  it  is  in  obedience  to  one  these 
that  he  leaves  wife  and  children  in 
China. 

No  doubt  the  system  is  radically 
bad,  but  the  evil  lies  in  its  conse- 
quences, not  in  the  motive  which 
prompts  it.  The  Floweiy  Kingdom, 
by  checking  the  flow  of  female  emigra- 
tion, is  making  a  last  stand  to  pre- 
serv(«  her  time-honoured  policy  of 
cxclu.sivencss.  Bowing  to  need,  she 
pcrtuits  her  starving  sons  to  seek  a 
living  in  the  land  of  the  White 
Deviib ;  but  she  will  not  let  her 
daughters  go  ;  knowing  very  well  that 
the  man  who  leaves  his  family  at 
home  is  almost  certain  to  return. 
And  herein  lies  the  third  great  differ 
enco  between  European  and  Mongo- 
lian raiigration.  The  former  is  always 
an  outgoing  tide^  the  other  a  tide 
which  has  its  ebb  and  flow.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  of  the  Teutons, 
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Celts,  and  SUivs  who  settle  in  foreign 
ooontrieSy  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
are  able  to  return ;  ol  tiie  Chinese^ 
at  least  nin^y  per   cent,  return. 

There  arc  thm  two  distinct  move- 
ments of  population  in  the  Pacific, 
incoming  and  outgoing,  and  of  the 
two  one  is  only  less  than  the  other. 
United  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
in  volume  that  better  known  lolk- 
moyement  which  is  in  its  turn  trans- 
forming the  facp  nf  the  Western  world. 
In  1851  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  Hong-Kong  was  8,000  ;  in 
1871  it  was  12,992  ;  in  1882  it  was 
79,000,  the  larg^t  yet  recorded ;  in 
1895  it  was  73,138.  The  annual 
average  of  the  years  from  1885  to 
1889  was  69,796.  From  various 
causes  the  number  fell  in  1865  to 
5,000,  in  1891  to  45,162.  The 
emigration  returns  of  this  little 
island,  which  has  been  aptly  called 
Europe  in  Asia,  arc  even  more  re- 
markable. In  1884  the  number  was 
73,767  ;  in  1891  it  was  105,199; 
in  1895  it  was  112,085.  But  Hong- 
Kong,  if  the  greatest,  is  not  the  only 
centre  of  the  Tallow  movement;  it 
has  rivals  in  the  Treaty-Ports  and  in 
ll^icao.  There  is  also  a  constant  flow 
of  population  from  Yunnan  into  Laos 
and  Tonquiu,  but  it  is  dwarfed  by 
that  which  takes  its  way  by  sea. 
Singapore,  second  only  to  Hong-Kong 
in  tiie  volume  ol  its  Celestasl  immi- 
gration, is  practically  a  Chinese  town. 
In  1882  the  number  of  arrivals  was 
100,000;  in  1891  It  v.as  126,088 ; 
the  number  of  departures  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals that  it  always  does.  Penang  is 
another  port  in  which  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  Chinese  invasion  is  very 
marked,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Bangkok.  But  the  Siamese,  though 
they  have  taken  to  civilisation  kindly 
enough,  have  not  yet  been  seized  with 
the  Western  maida  for  atatistica^  and 
80  toustworthy  figures  on  tiiis  im> 


portant  subject  are  not  to  be  had. 
Australasia  has,  by  timely  legislation, 
checked  the  Celestiri  advance,  so  that 
the  thousands  who  yearly  flodced  to 
her  shore<;  thirty  or  foi-ty  years  ago 
are  now  hundreds.  California,  owing 
to  the  venality  of  her  officials,  has 
been  less  successful;  but  she,  too,  is 
aUe  to  produce  an  immigration  return 
which  at  any  rate  shows  no  signs  of 
increasing.  In  1891  not  more  than 
5,995  Chinese  arrived  in  San  Fran-  * 
cisco;  whereas  in  1  875  they  numbered  ^ 
18,021.  In  Canada  their  number 
grows  greater  every  year,  though 
there  it  has  not  become  a  burning 
political.question  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Australiaa^  p^haps  be- 
cause the  manufacturing  industries 
of  British  Columbia  are  yet  in  their 
infancy.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tiiat 
even  in  those  oountries  whose  legisla- 
tion is  most  prohibitory,  the  Ohina« 
man  advances  and  still  advances. 
Where  he  is  received  on  equal  terms 
witb  others  he  eats  up  everything, 
like  tlie  plague  of  locusts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

Lastly,  the  Chinese  emigrant^  un- 
like his  European  rival,  is  unwelccmie 
in  any  community  whose  (avilisation 
is  of  the  West.  Wherever  he  goes  he 
is  confronted  by  a  never-ending  wall 
of  fees,  poll-taxes,  laws  and  regula- 
tions. In  Australasia  legislation  of 
this  kind  dates  as  fiskr  back  as  1877, 
when  the  Queensland  Legislature 
passed  the  Gk>Id  Fields  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  which  provided  that  all 
Asiatic  anfl  African  aliens  should  pay 
£'6  for  a  miner's  right,  whUe  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  were  paying  only  « 
ten  shillings ;  and  £10  for  a  business- 
lioence,  whereas  only  £i  was  charged 
to  others.  That  this  measure  was 
directed  solely  against  the  Chinese 
wa-s  obvious  enough,  as  there  were 
no  Africans  or  Indians  in  the  Colony. 
But  the  Cbvornor  reftised  his  consent^ 
and  another  bill  was  brought  in  even 
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more  stringent  than  the  first.  This 
was  the  Chincso  Trniuigrants  Regula- 
li^on  Act)  wxiicb  stipulated  that 
the  muter  of  every  venel  cerrying 
Gbineee  peningfw  to  maj  Qaeeiis- 
land  port  should,  before  making  entry 
at  the  Customf?,  deliver  to  the  Col- 
lector a  iist  of  the  Chinese  ou  board, 
and  pay  a  deposit  on  each  of  them. 
No  £^p  was  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  one  paaaenger  for  every  two  hnn* 
dred  tone  of  registry.  UnfortunAtely, 
however,  neither  of  these  two  acta 
WW  found  to  work  well  in  practice 
They  were  therefore  repealed,  and 
another  was  passed  in  1878,  which 
forbade  Aaiatio  or  AMoan  aiieiu  to 
mine  os  new  gold-flelds,  a  field  being 
defined  as  new  for  three  years  after 
proclamation.  Tn  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  similar  meji-sures  be- 
came law.  Since  1880  in  obedience 
to  the  preBsura  of  public  opinion 
even  mora  draatio  legislation  has  been 
passed.  Masters  of  Teeads  are  fbr- 
bidden  mider  heavy  penalty  to  bring 
more  than  one  diinese  to  every  three 
hundred  tons  burden,  and  a  poll-tax 
of  jC  100  is  charged  on  lauding,  except 
in  Western  Austndia,  where  the  tax 
it  £10,  and  in  South  Anatralia  where 
no  poD-te  18  impoeed,  bnt  maatere  of 
vessels  are  permitted  to  carry  only 
one  Hiinpse  to  every  five  handled 
tons  burden. 

In  California  repressive  measures 
against  the  Chinese  were  taken  very 
early.  13ie  first  wave  of  the  flood 
struck  San  Francisco  in  1848 ;  yet 
by  1850  an  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature had  been  passed  imposing  a 
tax  of  fifty-five  dollars  On  every 
Chinese  emigrant.  Two  years  later 
all  Chineae  were  "prohibited  Iram 
entering  the  State  or  landing  at  aaj 
port  tbereo^  nnlsss  driven  on  shore 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  unavoidable 
accident,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  re-shipped."  From  1853  onwards 
a  miner^s  tax,  varying  from  fonr  to 


twenty  dollars  a  month,  was  enforced 
against  them  alone,  though  the  act 
was  aimed  at  all  foreigners  without 
distinetion.  In  San  Fraaoisoo  thej 
are  perseeated  in  another  way  which, 
if  more  petty,  is  no  less  harassing. 
A  Laundi-y  Ordinance  imposes  a 
license-fee  as  follows :  on  laundries 
using  a  one-horse  vehicle  two  dollars 
per  quarter;  two  horses  four  dollars 
per  quarter ;  no  vehicle  fifteen  dollars 
per  quarter.  As  the  Chinese  gene- 
rally use  the  bamboo  pole  and  pan- 
niors  the  object  of  the  ordinance 
is  clear.  Equally  vexatious  is  the 
ordinance  which  compels  v^etable 
pedlars  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  a 
Heoose  if  they  travel  on  foot;  two 
dollars  if  they  drive  a  waggon;  and 
another  which  provides  that  any  per- 
son convicted  of  civil  ofTence  must 
have  his  hair  cut  from  his  head  to 
a  length  of  one  inch,  a  lasting  dis- 
grace to  the  Chinaman.  The  Cubic 
Air  Ordinance  requires  that  no  person 
must  let  on  hire  any  t^^nemont  house 
where  the  cap-T-Hv  of  tlie  rooms  is 
less  than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  for 
every  person  sleeping  there.  This 
city  regulation  is  enforoed  against 
the  Chinese  only.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislators^  1663,  it  was  provided 
that  Mongolians  should  not  l>e  wit- 
nesses in  an  action  or  proceeding  to 
whicli  a  white  person  was  party.  As 
for  water  and  gas  rates,  they  are 
always  higher  to  Chinese  Huun  to 
other  oitisens,  and  rents  are  in 
the  same  proportion.  In  1880  the 
^o^■f•mment  of  the  United  States 
ill' 1  need  the  Government  at  Pekin  to 
mo<iify  a  certain  clause  in  the  Bur- 
linghame  TVeaty  of  1868  so  that  it 
read:  "The  Gbvemment  ol  the 
United  States  may  r^gnlate^  limits 
or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence^ 
but  may  not  absolutely  forbid  it."  Tn 
1886  China,  irritated  at  the  treat- 
ment her  subjects  received  in  the 
Western  States,  offered  of  her  own 
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free  will  "  to  establisli  a  system  of 
striet  piohibitiQii  imder  heary  penal* 
ties  of  her  labourers  inumgrating  to 

the  United  States,  and  likewise  to 
prohiljit  the  return  to  the  United 
States  of  any  hibourers  who  had  at 
any  time  gone  hack  to  China,  in 
order  that  the  Chine^ie  labourers  may 
gradually  he  redooed  in  jmmbers, 
and  causes  of  danger  averted  and 
lives  preserved."  The  result  was  the 
Chinese  Treaty  of  1888,  wliich  abso- 
lutely prohibited  Chinese  inimi<;ration 
for  twenty  years  ;  thougli  any  Chinese 
labourer  having  lawful  wife,  child, 
parent,  or  property  to  the  amount  ot 
one  thousand  dollars  in  the  United 
States  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  and  to  return  on  considera- 
tion that  he  obtained  a  certificate 
from  the  Collector  of  Customs  and 
returned  within  one  year.  But  China 
refused  to  ratify,  and  an  Exclusion 
Bill  was  immediately  passed,  which 
made  it  unlawful  for  Chinese,  who 
had  once  left  the  United  States,  to 
return  to  its  shores.  That  they  still 
do  so,  however,  is  proved  by  statis- 
tics; for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Cali- 
fornia has  not  yet  found  any  white 
labourers  to  fill  their  place,  and  so  a 
natural  law  defies  tiie  feeble  instru- 
ment of  party-feeling  and  political 
necessity,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  economic  conditions 
of  fhe  State  remain  as  they  aie^ 

But  popular  ill-will  against  the 
Cliinese,  not  content  with  represslye 
legislation,  vents  itself  in  another 
form.  Tn  the  Australian  a  mob  of 
miners  fire<l  the  huts  of  the  hated 
stranger  and  destroyed  his  property. 
Indiidduals  were,  also,  roughly  treated 
in  the  streets  <rf  Sydney.  In  1878 
came  the  great  shipping-strike,  in 
which  all  the  servants  of  the  Austra- 
lian Steam  !N'a\ngation  Company  were 
cnr;;aged.  They  refused  to  work  with 
Chinese,  and  backed  by  public  opinion 
they  gained  their  poin^  tibou^  the 


struggle  was  long  and  bitter,  involv- 
ing both  sides  in  enormous  loss.  Bnl^ 
happily  for  the  fair  name  of  the 

Colonies^  the  violence  of  the  mob 
stopped  short  of  murder.  Tn  the 
United  States  it  did  not.  The 
Celestial,  wliose  ploilding  industry 
and  patience  under  insult  aix>used 
the  ire  ol  the  more  aggressive  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  was  stoned 
in  the  streets,  mobbed  in  his  house, 
and  constantly  abused  and  ill-treated. 
Tlie  Committee  of  the  Californian 
Ix?i,'islature,  whicli  inquire<l  into  the 
Chinese  queiition  in  lc>62,  declared 
that  eighty-eight  cases  had  been  re- 
ported to  than  ol  CShinamen  h«ving 
been  murdered  by  white  people, 
eleven  of  wlium  were  known  to  have 
been  murdered  by  collectors  of  the 
foreign  miner's  license-tax,  sworn 
officers  of  the  law.  Only  two  of  the 
murderers  had  been  convicted  and 
hanged.  In  September,  1885,  the 
Chinese  mining-labourers  in  Biock 
Springs,  Wyoming  Territory,  on  re- 
fusing to  join  in  a  strike,  were  set 
upon  by  the  whites,  twenty-eight 
were  murdered  outright,  fifteen 
wounded,  and  many  others  driven 
from  their  homes,  while  their  pro- 
perty, valued  at  147,000  dollars,  was 
either  destroyed  or  pillaged  by  the 
rioters.  The  legal  investigation, 
according  to  an  American  judge, 
was  a  travesty  of  jusUoe.  Other 
outrages  followed  in  C^omia  and 
Washington.  Naturally  the  Chinese 
Minister  claimed  redress,  which  wai^ 
howe%er,  slow  in  coming;  and  in 
1888  he  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  list  of  forty  Chinamen  who 
had  been  murdered,  while  up  to  that 
time  not  one  of  the  murderers  had 
been  brought  to  justice.  Of  outrages 
on  the  Chinese,  like  legislation  to 
check  their  too  victorious  career, 
there  is  no  end. 

The  Celestial  is  therefore  the 
paiiah  of  emigrants  everywhere  but 
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in  Malaysia,  IndoCSiuuky  and  the 
BMt  Lidies,  where  he  u  aJl^powerfu). 

On  tliat  account  his  success  in  the 
United  StattN,  Canada,  and  tho 
Au8tralin>^,  is  tlio  more  reinarkablo. 
The  emigrauU  of  all  other  nation- 
alities are  allowed  to  compete  with 
nativw  on  equal  temu,  hat  he  never ; 
their  inooming  is  checked  only  when 
they  are  criminals  and  paupers,  his 
in  any  case.  Tliat  is  to  «ay,  the 
prejuflico  ai^ainst  the  European  emi- 
grant in  chietly  social ;  agaimt  him 
it  18  both  social  and  radaL  That  he 
manages  to  hold  his  own  is  doe  to 
his  untirin;^  industry  and  tilrifty 
habits  of  life.  For  though  we  must 
all  admit  that  tlie  immigration  of 
Chinese  is  undesirable  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  it  would  be  most 
anlsir  to  deny  to  them  the  possesnon 
of  many  fine  qualities.  Weighted  as 
they  are  by  tradition,  they  must  be 
both  enterprising  and  courageous  to 
leave  home  at  all ;  to  gain  a  living, 
mucli  less  a  competence,  in  the  face 
of  hostile  logislation  in  a  loraign  kad, 
Uxety  most  have  patience,  inteUigenos^ 
and  adaptability.  To  these  thsj  add 
unrivalled  manual  dexterity,  a  great 
capacity  fur  organisation,  and  the 
instinctii  of  a  bom  merchant. 

In  consequence  they  are  a  growing 
foroe  wherever  they  go.  Early  in  the 
oentniy  not  more  than  a  few  thousand 
were  resident  in  foreign  countries, 
chiff^y  in  the  Elast  India  Islands  and 
Tonquin ;  in  1871  not  more  than 
2,500,000;  iu  1691  not  more  than 
6,000,000 ;  yet  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1899,  H  is  estimated  that  the  nnmbsr 
is  10,000,000,  not  including  the 
100,000  stranded  coolie.s  in  Pern, 
Tahiti,  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies, 
who  are  not  true  emigrants  at  all. 
Twenty  years  &gOf  owing  to  their  rigid 
policy  of  e»dnsion,  there  were  hardly 
any  CShinese  in  Japan  and  Corea: 
now  there  are  dose  upon  8,000,  nearly 
all  merchants.    In  1842  Hong-Kong 
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was  the  resort  of  »  fow  fishermen ; 
in  1863  the  Cbinese  popolation  had 

increased  to  120,539,  in  1891  to 
210,953.  In  the  Phi1ii)pines,  since 
Spain  cea.sed  to  p(M-secut<_>  them,  their  ,  ^ 
numbers  have  more  tliau  doubled,  and 
there  are  also  about  200,000  half- 
braeds.  In  the  Malay  TVmiwmla  and 
Indo-China,  IVench  and  British,  they 
are  supreme;  much  of  the  commerce 
and  banking  is  in  their  hand^,  and 
all  the  local  shipping  ami  building 
trade,  ^priculture,  and  mining.  As 
they  tsloe  to  theooselves  wives  in 
tfa^  adopted  home^  new  and  more 
vigorous  races  are  rapidly  filling  the 
place.s  of  the  efTote  Annaraite,  Bnr- 
nian,  and  Cambodian.  B»»f(n-e  the  tin 
mines  of  L^rut  were  duicoverod  there 
were  few  Chin^  in  the  Protected 
States  of  the  Malay  Bwiinsnla ;  now 
they  number  bnndreds  o£  thousands. 
Ro^ia,  we  are  told,  is  pressing  on  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  ko  hard  from  the 
North,  that  eventually  she  must  be 
forced  out  of  Manchuria,  an  she  wa.s 
forced  oat  of  the  Amur  and  the  Mari- 
time Fkovinces.  Bat  it  is  at  the  same 
time  too  often  forgotten  that,  by  a 
different  jtrocess,  she  is  transforming 
the  whole  of  Further  India  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese  down  to  Singapore 
into  a  new  China.  While  ^he  is  loo> 
ing  in  the  Kortii  she  is  gaining  in  the 
Sontb,  and  the  potential  riohes  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Irrawady  and  the  Me- 
kong are  beyond  tlie  dreams  of  avarice. 
In  1891  the  number  of  Chinese  in 
Siam  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  j  in 
1896  it  was  estimated  nt  between 
8,000,000  and  4,000,000,  and  in 
IVench  Indo-dnna  the  inoreaae  is 
equally  startling. 

But  the  Chinese  are  a.s  ubiquitous 
as  the  English  sparrow.  Their  mer- 
chants are  favourably  known  in  every 
exchange  in  the  Bast;  in  San  Eran- 
eisoo^  where  they  mom^Mlise  all  the 
trade  with  China  and  Japan ;  in 
Melboame  and  Sydney,  and  even  in 
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London  and  Bam.  As  for  the  labour* 

ing  classes,  they  are  as  familiar  on  the 
Transvaal  gold-fields  as  they  are  on 
the  Californian  fruit-ranch,  and  in 
the  British  (Columbian  salmon-canning 
factory  as  they  are  on  the  stations  of 
Australia.  In  Hawaii  they  more  than 
*  ontoumher  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
tibe  foreign  pc^nlation.  In  Mauritius 
they  have  incrmswl  from  43G  in  1891 
to  3,358  in  1H97.  It  is  true  that  so 
far  the  tide  of  inimifjration  lias  rolled 
Southwards  and  Eastwards ;  but  a 
great  moirement  Westwards  is  always 
one  of  the  pocnilnlities  of  the  future. 
To  Europe  it  is  distant  enough  to  be 


ocHnfortahly  shelved ;  to  Bussia  it  is 

a  growing  fear  which  never  sleeps. 
It  is  the  Achilles-heel  of  her  vast 
Empire.  For  centuries  she  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  foot  of  Tartar  princes  : 
less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  she 
was  threatened  by  Nadir  Shah  and 
his  victmrious  hordes;  and  history  is 
about  to  repeat  itself.  "The  thing 
that  hath  been  is  that  wliich  shall  be, 
and  tliat  which  hath  been  is  that 
whicli  shall  be  done."  In  any  case 
ueithei-  statesman  nor  student  can 
affi>rd  to  leave  the  Chinese  out  of 
his  forecast  of  the  future. 
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(A  MiLITABT   AHP  FOUTICAL  BOMAVCS.) 

By  Winston  Spenceb  Chobobill. 


CHAi*TEK  I. 

Thsrb  had  been  a  beavy  shower  of 

rain,  but  the  sun  was  already  shining 
through  the  breaks  in  the  clouds  and 
throwing  swiftly  changing  shadows 
on  the  streets,  the  houses,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  city  o£  Laurania. 
Evexything  shone  fredlilj  in  the  sun- 
light: the  dost  had  been  laid;  the 
air  was  cool  ;  the  trees  looked  green 
and  grateful.  It  was  the  first  rain 
after  the  summor  hoats,  and  it 
marked  tlio  beginning  of  tliat  de- 
lightful autumn  cliuiate  wliich  has 
made  the  Lanranian  capital  the  home 
of  the  artist^  the  invalid,  and  the 
sybarite. 

Th*^  shower  had  been  heavy,  but  it 
had  not  disperse<l  the  crowds  that 
were  gathered  in  the  great  square  in 
firant  of  the  Bsrliament  House.  It 
was  welcome^  but  it  had  not  altered 
their  anxious  and  angry  looks  ;  it  had 
drenched  them  without  cooling  their 
excitement.  Evidently  an  event  of 
consequence  was  taking  place.  The 
fine  building,  where  the  represeuta- 
tives  of  the  people  were  wont  to  meet^ 
wore  an  aspect  of  sombre  importanoe 
that  the  trophies  and  statues,  with 
which  an  ancient  and  art-loving 
people  had  decorated  its  facade,  did 
not  dispel.  A  squadron  of  Lancers 
of  the  Republican  Guard  was  drawn 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  great  steps,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry  kept 
a  broad  spare  clear  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  Behind  tlie  soldiers  the 
people  filled  in  the  rest  of  the  pic- 


ture. They  swarmed  in  the  square 
and  the  streets  leading  to  it ;  they 
had  scrambled  on  to  the  nmnwoas 
monuments,  which  the  taste  and 
pride  of  the  Republic  had  raised  to 
the  memory  of  her  ancient  heroes, 
covering  them  .so  completely  that  they 
looked  like  mounds  of  human  beings ; 
even  the  trees  contained  their  occu- 
pants, while  the  windows^  and  often 
the  roofs,  of  the  houses  and  ofBoes 
which  overlooked  the  scene  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  It  was  a 
great  multitude  and  it  vibrated  with 
excitement.  Wild  passions  surged 
across  tlie  throng,  as  squalls  sweep 
across  a  stormy  sea.  Here  and  there 
a  man,  mounting  above  his  fellows, 
would  harangue  those  whom  his  voice 
could  reach,  and  a  cheer  or  a  .shout 
wsm  caught  up  by  thousands  who  had 
never  heard  the  words  but  were 
searching  for  something  to  give  ex< 
pression  to  their  feelings. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  the  history 
of  T.Kaurania.  For  five  long  years 
since  the  Civil  War  the  people  had 
endured  the  insult  of  autocratic  rule. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  was 
strong,  and  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
orders of  the  past,  had  op^ted 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  more 
sober  citixens.  But  fvom  the  first 
there  had  been  murmurs.  There 
were  many  who  had  borne  arms  on 
the  losing  side  in  tiie  long  struggle 
that  had  ended  in  the  victory  of 
President  Antonio  Molara.  Some 
had  suffered  wounds  or  confiscation  ; 
others  had  undergone  imprisonment; 
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many  had  lost  friends  and  relations, 
w]io  with  their  latest  breath  liad 
enjumed  tlie  uncompromising  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  The  Govern- 
ment had  slartod  with  implacable 
enemiea,  and  their  rale  haid  been 
harsh  and  tyraxmical.  The  anci^t 
constitution,  to  which  the  citizens 
were  so  strongly  attached  and  of 
which  they  were  so  proud,  had  been 
subverted.  The  President,  alleging 
the  prevalenee  of  sedition,  had  de> 
clined  to  invite  the  people  to  send 
their  representatives  to  that  chamber 
which  had  for  many  centuries  been 
regarded  as  the  surest  bulwark  of 
popular  liberties.  Thus  the  discon- 
tents inraeased  day  by  day  and  year 
hy  year:  the  Kationi^  party*  which 
had  at  first  consisted  only  of  a  few 
survivors  of  tlie  beaten  side,  had 
swelled  into  the  moat  numerous  and 
powerful  faction  in  the  State  ;  and  at 
last  they  had  found  a  leader.  The 
agitation  proceeded  on  all  sides.  The 
large  and  turbulent  population  of 
the  capital  was  thoroughly  devote 
to  the  rising  cause.  Demonstration 
had  followefl  demonstration  ;  riot  had 
succeeded  riot;  even  the  army  showed 
signs  of  unrest.  At  length  Uie  Presi- 
dent had  decided  to  make  coiMsessions. 
It  was  announced  that  on  the  first  of 
September  the  electoral  writs  should 
be  issued,  and  the  people  should  be 
accorded  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  wishes  and  opinions. 

This  pledge  had  contented  the 
more  peaceable  citizens.  The 
tvonists,  finding  themselves  in  a 
minority,  had  altered  their  tone. 
The  Government,  taking  advantage 
of  the  favourable  moment^  had  ar- 
rested seven!  of  tiie  more  violent 
leaders.  Others,  who  had  fought  in 
the  war  and  had  returned  from  exile 
to  take  part  in  the  revolt,  fled  for 
their  lives  across  the  border.  A 
rigorous  search  for  arms  had  resulted 
in    important    captures.  European 


nations,  watching  with  interested  and 
anxious  eyes  the  political  barometer, 
were  coin  inced  that  the  Government 
cause  was  in  the  ascendant.  But 
meanwhile  the  people  waited,  tSleDt 
and  expectant,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise. 

At  length  the  day  had  coftie.  The 
necessary  preparations  for  summoning 
the  seventy  thousand  male  electors  to 
record  fth&t  votes  had  been  oanied 
oat  by  the  public  officials.  Tbe 
President,  as  the  custom  prescribed, 
was  in  person  to  sign  the  necessary 
writ  of  summons  to  the  faithful 
citizens.  Warrants  for  election  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  various  electoral 
divisions  in  the  city  and  Uie  pro- 
vinces, and  those  who  wwe  by  the 
ancient  law  entitled  to  the  franchise 
would  give  their  verdict  on  the 
conduct  of  him  whom  the  Populists 
in  bitter  hatred  had  called  the 
Dictator. 

It  was  for  this  moment  that  the 

crowd  was  waiting.  Though  dheers 
from  time  to  time  arose,  they  waited 
for  the  most  part  in  silence.  Even 
when  the  President  had  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  Senate,  they  had  f orebome 
to  hoot ;  in  their  eyes  he  was  virtually 
abdicating,  and  that  made  amends 
for  all.  The  time-honoured  obser- 
vances, the  long-loved  rights  would  be 
restored,  and  once  more  democratic 
government  would  be  triumphant  in 
Laurania. 

Suddenly,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  in 
the  full  view  oi  people,  a  young 
man  appeared,  his  dress  disordered 
and  his  face  crimson  with  excitement. 
It  was  Moret,  the  Civic  Councillor. 
He  was  immediately  recognised  by 
the  populace,  and  a  great  cheer  arose. 
Many  who  could  not  see  him  took 
up  the  shouts  which  re-echoed  through 
the  square,  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
satisfaction.  He  gesticulated  vehe- 
mently, but  his  words,  if  he  spoke  at 
all,  were  lost  in  the  tumult.  Another 
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man,  an  ndier,  followed  him  out  hur* 
riedly,  put  his  haiul  on  his  shoulder, 
appeared  to  speak  \\'\ih  earnestness, 
and  drew  him  back  into  the  shadow 
of  the  entrance.  The  crowd  still 
cheered* 

A  third  figure  issued  from  the  door, 

m  old  man  in  the  robes  of  municipal 
office.  He  walked,  or  rather  tottered 
feebly  down  the  steps  to  a  cnrriago, 
which  had  drawn  up  to  meet  liim. 
Again  there  were  cheers.  "  Godoy  ! 
Godoy  1  Bravo^  Goduy  !  Cliumpion  of 
the  People !  Hurrah,  hurrah ! " 

It  waa  the  Mayor,  one  of  the 
stron<»eRt  and  most  re{)ut;iLle  members 
of  the  jmrty  of  Keform.  He  entered 
his  carriage  and  drove  through  the 
open  space,  maintaiiMd  bj  the  sol- 
<Uei7,  into  the  crowd,  which,  still 
cheering,  gave  way  with  respect. 

The  carriage  was  open  and  it  waa 
evident  tliat  the  old  man  was  pain- 
fully moved.  His  face  was  pale,  his 
moutli  puckered  into  ou  expression  of 
grief  and  anger,  his  whole  frame 
shaken  with  suppressed  emotion.  The 
crowd  had  greeted  him  with  applause, 
but,  quick  to  iiotico,  woro  sti-uck  by 
his  altered  appearance  and  woeful 
looks.  They  crowded  round  the  car- 
riage crying  :  "  What  has  happened  ? 
Is  all  wellf  Speak,  Godoy,  speak!" 
But  he  would  have  none  of  them,  and 
qmveriDg  with  agitation  bade  his 
coachman  drive  the  faster.  The  people 
gave  way  slowh',  sullenly,  thought- 
fully, as  men  who  luuke  niomeutous 
resolutions.  Something  had  happened, 
untoward,  unforeseen,  unwelcome  ; 
what  this  was,  they  were  anxious  to 
know. 

And  then  began  a  period  of  wild 
rumour.  The  President  had  rufused 
to  sign  the  writs ;  he  had  committed 
suicide;  the  troops  had  been  ordered 
to  fire;  the  elections  would  not  take 
place,  after  all ;  Savrola  had  been 
arrested, — seized  in  tit  '  v  i  }-  Senate, 
said  one^  murdered  added  another. 


The  noise  of  the  multitude  changed 
into  a  dull  dissonant  hum  of  rising 

anger. 

At  last  the  answer  came.  There 
was  a  house,  overlooking  the  square, 
which  was  separated  from  the  Chamber 
of  llepreaentatives  only  by  a  narrow 
street,  and  thia  street  had  been  kept 
(dear  for  traffic  by  the  troops.  On 
the  Imlcony  of  this  bouse  the  young 
man,  Moret,  the  Civic  Councillor,  now 
reappeared,  and  his  coming  was  the 
signal  for  a  storm  of  wikl,  anztotts 
cries  from  the  vast  ooncourse.  He 
held  up  his  hand  for  silence  and  alter 
some  moments  bis  words  became 
au(lil)le  to  those  nearest.  "  You  are 
betrayed — a  cruel  fraud — the  hopes 
we  had  cherished  are  dashed  to  the 
ground— «11  has  been  done  in  vain — 
Cheated  I  cheated!  cheated  I"  The 
broken  fragment.s  of  his  oratory 
reached  far  into  the  mass  of  excited 
humanity,  and  then  lie  sliouted  a 
sentence,  which  was  heard  by  thou- 
sands and  repeated  by  thousands 
more.  "Hie  rq^ter  of  citisenship 
has  been  mutilated,  and  the  names 
of  more  than  half  the  electors  have 
Wn  erased.  To  your  tents,  oh 
people  of  Laurania  !  " 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence^ 
and  then  a  great  sob  of  fury,  of 
disappointment,  and  of  resolve  arose 
from  the  multitude. 

At  this  moment  the  presidential 
carriage,  with  its  four  horses,  its 
poHtiliuus  in  the  Republican  livery, 
and  an  escort  of  Lancers,  moved 
forward  to  the  foot  of  the  stops,  as 
there  emerged  from  the  Darliament  a 
remarkable  figure.  Ho  wore  the 
splendid  blue  and  whit<>  uniform  of  a 
general  of  the  Laurauian  Army ;  his 
breast  glittered  with  medals  and 
orders ;  his  keen  strong  features  were 
calm  Mid  composed.  He  paused  for 
A  moment  before  descending  to  his 
carriage,  as  if  to  give  the  mob  an 
opportunity  to  hiss  and  hoot  to  their 
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content,  and  appeared  to  talk  uncon- 
ceraedly  with  his  companion  8enor 
Louvet,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
He  pointed  once  or  twice  towaidA  the 
surging  masaea,  and  tbea  walked 
slowly  down  tlie  steps.  Lonvet  had 
intended  to  accompany  him,  but  he 
heard  the  roar  of  the  crowd  and 
remembered  that  lie  had  some  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  in  the  Senate  that 
could  not  be  delayed ;  the  other  went 
on  alone.  The  soldiers  presented 
arms.  A  howl  of  fury  arose  from 
the  people.  A  mounted  officer,  who 
sat  his  horse  unmoved,  an  inexorable 
machine,  turned  to  a  nubordiuale 
with  an  order.  Several  companies  of 
footfioldiers  began  defiling  from  the 
side  street  on  the  right  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  drawing  up  in  line  in  the 
open  space  which  was  now  partly 
invaded  by  the  mob. 

The  President  entered  liis  (triage 
which,  preceded  by  an  entire  troop 
of  Laiicers,  immediately  started  at  a 
trot.  So  soon  as  the  carriage  reached 
the  edge  of  the  open  space,  a  rush  was 
made  by  the  crowd.  The  escort  closed 
up  ;  "  Fall  back  there  !  "  shouted  an 
otiicer,  but  he  was  unheeded.  "  Will 
you  move,  or  must  we  move  youf' 
said  a  gnSec  Toice.  Yet  the  mob 
gave  not  an  inch.  Tlie  danger  was 
imminent.  "  Clieat  !  Traitor!  Liar! 
Tyrant  I "  they  shouted,  with  many 
other  expre.sHioiis  too  coarse  to  be 
recorded.  "Give  us  back  our  rights 
— ^you,  who  have  stolen  them ! " 

And  then  some  one  at  the  back  of 
the  crowd  fired  a  revolver  into  the 
air.  The  effect  was  electricil  The 
Lancers  dropped  their  points  and 
sprang  forwaixi.  Shouts  of  terror  and 
f^ry  arose  on  aU  sides.  The  populace 
fled  before  the  cavalry ;  some  fell  on 
the  ground  and  were  trampled  to 
death ;  some  were  knocked  down  and 
injured  by  the  horses ;  a  few  were 
speared  by  the  soldiers.  It  was  a 
horrible  scene.    Thc^  behind  threw 


stones,  and  some  fired  random  pistol- 
shots.  The  President  remained  un- 
moved. Calm,  erect,  and  uniiinching 
he  gaied  on  the  tumult  as  men 
gase  at  a  race  in  which  they  have 
no  pecuniary  interest.  His  hat  was 
knocked  off,  and  a  trickle  of  blood 
down  his  cheek  showed  where  a  stone 
had  struck.  For  some  moments  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful.  The  crowd 
might  Btonsi  tiie  carnage  and  then,— 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  labUe! 
There  were  other  and  more  pleasant 
deaths.  But  the  disL-ipline  of  the 
troops  overcame  all  obstacles  :  the 
bearing  of  the  man  appeared  to  cow 
his  enemies  ;  and  the  crowd  fell  back, 
still  hooting  and  shouting. 

Meanwhile  the  ofiloer  commanding 
the  infantry  by  the  Parliament  House 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  rushes  of 
the  mob,  which  he  could  see  were 
directed  at  the  President's  carriage. 
He  determined  to  create  a  diversion. 
**  We  shaU  have  to  fire  on  them,"  he 
said  to  the  Major  who  was  beside  him. 

"  Excellent,"  replied  that  officer ; 

it  will  enable  us  to  conclude  those 
experiments  in  ]»enctration,  which  we 
have  been  trying  with  the  soft-nosed 
bullet.  A  very  valuable  exp«iment| 
Sir,"  and  then  turning  to  the  soldiers 
he  issued  several  orders.  "A  very 
valuable  experiment,"  he  repeated. 

"Somewliat  expensive,"  .said  the 
Colonel  dryly  ;  "and  half  a  company 
will  be  enough,  Major." 

There  was  a  rattle  of  breech-blocks 
as  the  rifles  were  loaded.  The  people 
immediately  in  front  of  the  troops 
struggled  madly  to  escape  the  im- 
pending volley.  One  man,  a  man  in 
a  straw  hat^  kept  his  head.  He 
rushed  forward.  "For  Qod's  sake 
don't  fire  1 "  he  cried.  **  Have  mercy ! 
We  will  disperseb" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  a 
sharp  order  and  a  loud  explosion, 
followed  by  screams.  Tho  man  in 
the  straw  hat  bent  backwards  and 
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fell  on  the  <p*ound  ;  other  figures  uIho 
subsided  and  lay  still  in  curiously 
t\vi.st«d  postures.  Everyone  else  ex- 
cept the  soldiera  fled ;  fortunately 
there  i?ere  many  ezitB  to  the  Bqnara^ 
•ad  in  a  fe%v  mlnuies  it  wee  afanost 
deserted.  The  President's  carriage 
made  its  way  through  the  flying 
crowd  to  the  gatt^s  of  the  palace, 
which  were  guarded  by  luorG  soldiers, 
end  panni!  tiiroiigh  in  lafety. 

AU  was  now  over.  The  spirit  ol 
the  mob  was  broken  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  Constitution  Square  was 
soon  nearly  empty.  Forty  bodies  and 
some  expended  cartridges  lay  on  the 
gi'ound.  Both  had  played  their  part 
in  the  history  ol  hunon  development 
and  passed  out  of  the  considerations 
of  living  men.  Nevertheless  the 
soVliers  picked  uj)  tlie  empty  cases, 
and  presently  some  }>«>Iice  came  with 
carts  and  took  the  other  things  away, 
and  all  was  qaiet  again  in  iMiania. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  carriage  and  its  escort  passed 
the  ancient  gateway  and  driving 
through  a  wide  courtyard  drew  up 
at  the  entranoe  of  the  palaoe.  The 
President  alight«i.  He  foDy  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  retaining 
the  good  will  and  support  of  the 
army,  and  immediately  walked  up 
to  the  officer  who  comuiuudod  the 
liaooem.  '^Kone  of  yonr  men  hnrti 
I  tmst^"  he  said. 

'*  Nothing  aerionsi  General»"  replied 
the  subaltern. 

"  You  handled  your  troop  with 
great  judgment  and  courage.  It 
shall  be  remembered.  But  it  is  easy 
to  lead  bimve  men ;  they  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  Ah,  Golonel,  you  are  quite 
ri^t  to  come  to  me.  I  anticipated 
some  trouble  with  the  disaffected 
classes,  so  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  we  were  still  determined  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  the  State." 


These  last  words  were  spoken  to  a 
dark,  brooised  man  wIk^  ha<l  hurriedly 
entered  the  courtyard  by  a  side  gate. 
Colondl  Sorrento,  for  such  was  the 
new-oomer's  name,  was  the  military 
chief  of  the  Police.  Besides  filling 
this  important  ofTiee,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  AN'ur-Minister  to  tlie 
Republic.  The  combination  enabled 
the  civil  power  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  military  with  greaib  and  oon* 
venient  promptitude^  whenever  it  was 
neoessaiy  or  desirable  to  take  strong 
measures.  The  arrangement  wa??  well 
.suited  to  the  times.  Usually  Sorrento 
was  calm  and  serene.  Ue  had  seen 
many  engagements  and  mudl  war  oi 
the  type  which  knows  no  quarter, 
had  been  several  times  wounded,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  brave  and  caUous 
man.  But  there  is  something  appall- 
ing in  the  concentrated  fury  of  a  mob, 
and  the  Colonel's  manner  betrayed 
the  iaot  that  he  was  not  quite  proof 
against  it. 

"  Are  you  wounded  Sir  ? "  he  asked, 
catching  sight  of  the  President's  face. 

It  is  nothing, — a  stone  ;  but  they 
were  very  violent.  Some  one  had 
roused  them ;  I  had  hoped  to  get 
away  before  the  news  was  known. 
Who  was  it  spoke  to  them  t " 

"  Moret,  the  Civic  Councillor,  from 
the  balcony  of  the  hotel.  A  very 
dangerous  man  !  He  told  them  they 
were  betrayed." 

"  Betrayed  t  What  andaoityl 
Surely  such  language  would  ooane 
within  the  20th  Section  of  tiie  Con- 
stitution :  Incitivg  fn  violence  against 
the  pfjrnon  of  the  Head  rf  the  State 
by  misrepresentaiuyn  or  oUi^rwise** 
The  President  was  well  versed  in 
those  clauses  of  the  public  law  which 
were  intend^  to  strengthen  Iho  hands 
of  the  Executive.  "  Have  him  ar- 
rested, Sorrento.  We  cannot  allow 
the  majesty  of  Government  to  bo 
insulted  with  impunity, — or  stay, 
perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  be 
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magnanimous  now  that  the  matter 
is  settled.  I  do  not  want  a  State 
prosecution  just  at  present."  Then 
he  added  in  a  louder  ynAoo:  "Hub 
yonng  officer,  Colonel,  discharged  his 
duty  with  great  detmtmnatioD,— a 
mo»t  excellent  soldier.  Plpa.se  see 
that  a  note  is  made  of  it.  Promotion 
nhould  always  go  by  merit,  not  by 
age,  for  services  and  not  for  service. 
We  will  not  forget  yuur  behavioor, 
young  man." 

He  ascended  the  steps  and  entered 
the  hall  of  the  ]>a]aco,  leaving  the 
subaltern,  a  boy  of  t  weaty-two,  fluslxnl 
with  pleasure  and  excitement,  to  buiid 
high  hopes  of  fatore  command  and 
sncoess. 

The  hall  was  spadona  and  well- 
proportioned.  It  was  decorated  in 
the  purest  style  of  tlie  Lauranian 
Kepublic,  the  aruis  of  which  were 
everywhere  displayed.  The  pillars 
were  of  ancient  marble  and  by  their 
siee  and  colour  attested  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  former  days. 
The  tesselated  pavement  presented  u 
pleasing  pattern.  Elaborate  mosaics 
on  the  walls  depicted  scenes  from  the 
national  history  :  the  foundation  of 
the  city;  the  peace  of  1370;  the 
reception  of  the  envoys  of  the  Great 
Mogul :  the  victory  of  Brota ;  the 
death  of  Saldanho,  that  austere 
patriot  who  died  rather  than  submit 
to  a  technical  viulutiuu  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  then  coming  down 
to  later  years,  the  waUs  showed  the 
building  of  the  Parliament  Honse^ 
the  naval  victory  of  Cape  Cheronta, 
and  finally  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1883.  On  either  side  of  tlie 
hall,  in  a  deep  alcove,  a  bronze 
fountain,  playing  amid  snnounding 
palms  and  ferns,  imparted  a  feeling 
of  red&nshing  coolness  to  the  eye  and 
ear.  Facing  the  entrance  was  a 
broad  staircase,  leading  to  tlie  state- 
rooms whose  doors  were  concealed  by 
crimson  cnrtains. 


A  woman  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
staiis.  Her  hands  rested  on  the 
marble  balustrade ;  her  white  dress 
contrasted  with  the  bright^oiued 
cmrtalns  behind  her.  She  waa  very 
beautiful,  bat  her  face  wore  an  exprea- 
sion  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  Woman- 
like she  asked  three  (jucstions  at  once. 
"  What  has  happened,  Antonio  ?  Have 
the  people  risen  1  Why  have  they 
been  firing  ? "  She  paused  timidly  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  as  if  fearing  to 
descend. 

"  All  is  well,''  replied  the  President 
in  his  oillcial  manner.  "Some  of  the 
disaffected  have  rioted,  but  the  Colonel 
here  has  taken  every  precaution  and 
<»der  reigns  once  more,  dearest." 
Then  tuming  to  Sorrento,  he  went 
on :  "  It  is  possible  that  the  disturb- 
ances may  be  renewed.  Tlie  troops 
should  be  confuied  to  barracks,  and 
you  may  give  tiiem  an  extra  day's 
pay  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Be* 
pabHc.  Double  the  guards,  and  you 
had  better  have  the  streets  patrolled 
to  night.  Tn  case  anything  happens, 
you  will  find  mo  here.  Good-night, 
Colonel."  He  walked  up  a  few  step.s, 
and  the  War-Minister,  bowing  gravely, 
turned  and  departed. 

The  woman  came  down  the  stairs 
and  they  met  midway.  He  took  both 
her  hands  in  his  and  smiled  affec- 
tionately; she,  standing  one  step 
above  him,  bent  forward  and  kissed 
him.  It  was  an  amiable^  tiiough 
fbrmal,  salutation. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "wo  have  got 
through  to-day  all  right,  my  dear; 
but  how  long  it  can  go  on,  T  do  not 
know;  the  revolutionaiit^s  svctu  to  get 
stronger  every  day.  It  waa  a  very 
dangerous  moment  just  now  in  the 
square;  but  it  is  over  for  the  present." 

"  I  have  passed  an  anxious  hour," 
shf>  ^  lid,  and  then,  catching  sight  for 
the  tirst  time  of  his  bruised  forehead, 
she  started.    "  But  you  are  wounded  ! " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  President. 
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"  Tliey  threw  stones  j  we  uaed  balleto, 

whit'li  uro  bettf!-  rirgumonts." 

**  What  happened  at  the  tienaU^? 

"  I  had  expected  trouble,  yon  know. 
I  told  them  in  my  speech  that,  in  spite 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  aflhira,  we 
had  decided  to  restore  tlic  ancient 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  but  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  purge  the 
register  of  the  disaflected  and  re- 
bellious. The  Mayor  took  it  out  of 
tiie  box  and  they  scrambled  over  eadi 
other  to  look  at  the  total  ele^orates 
for  the  divisions.  "When  tJuy  saw 
how  much  tli^'v  were  reduced  they 
were  very  angry.  Gudoy  was  speech- 
less ;  he  is  a  fool,  that  man.  Lou  vet 
told  than  that  it  must  be  taken  as  an 
instalment)  and  that  as  things  got 
more  settled  the  franchise  would  be 
extended  ;  but  1 1  my  howled  with  fury. 
Tnfl(»ed  hnd  it  not  Ijeen  for  the  ushers 
and  for  a  few  men  of  tlio  Guard,  I 
believe  they  would  have  a^^auited  me 
there  and  then  in  the  my  CSiamber 
itself.  Moret  shook  his  fist  at  me, — 
ridiculous  young  ass^ — and  rushed  out 
to  harangue  the  mobb" 

"And  Savrola?" 

*'  Oh,  Savrola, — he  was  quite  calm  ; 
he  laughed  when  he  saw  the  register. 
*  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  months,' 
he  said;  'I  wonder  yon  think  it 
worth  while.'  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  understand  him,  but  ho  spoke  the 
truth  for  all  that ; "  and  then,  taking 
his  wife's  hand  in  his,  he  climbed  tiie 
stairs  slowly  and  though  tfollj. 

But  there  is  little  rest  for  a  public 
man  in  times  of  civil  disturbance.  No 
sooner  had  Molara  readied  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  entered  the  reception- 
room,  than  a  man  advanced  to  meet 
him  from  a  door  at  the  far  end.  He 
was  small,  dark,  and  very  ugly,  with 
a  face  wrinkled  with  age  and  an  in- 
door life.  Its  pallor  showed  all  the 
more  by  contrast  with  his  hair  and 
short  moustache,  lx)th  of  which  were 
of  that  purple  blackness  to  which 


Nature  is  unable  to  attain.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  large  bundle  of 
papers,  carefully  disposed  into  depart- 
ments by  his  long  aud  delicate  fingers. 
It  was  the  Private  Secretary. 

"What  is  it,  Miguel r'  asked  the 
President;  *'yoa  have  some  papers 
for  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  a  few  minutes  will 
suffice.  You  have  hswi  an  exciting 
day ;  1  rejoice  that  it  has  terminated 
successfully.^ 

**  It  has  not  been  devoid  of  interest,** 
said  Molara  wearily.  '*What  have 
you  got  for  me  ? " 

"  Several  foreign  dcsi»atches. 
Great  Britain  has  sent  a  note  about 
the  Sphere  of  luduence  to  the  south 
of  the  African  Ookmy,  to  which 
the  Foreign  Minister  has  drafted  a 
reply." 

"  Ah  I  these  En^'li'^h, — -how  grasp- 
ing, how  domineering !  But  wo 
must  be  firm.  I  will  maintain  the 
territcnies  of  the  Republic  against 
all  enemies^  internal  or  external. 
We  cannot  send  armies,  but,  thank 
God,  we  can  write  despatches.  Is  it 
strong  enough  ?" 

"  Your  Excellency  need  have  no 
fears«  We  have  vindicated  our 
rights  most  emphatically;  it  will  be 
a  great  moral  victory." 

I  hope  we  shall  get  material  as 
well  as  moral  good  out  of  it.  The 
country  h  rich  ;  there  is  paying  gold  ; 
that  explains  the  note.  Of  course 
we  must  reply  severely.  What  elset** 

"lliere  are  some  papers  relating 
to  the  army,  commissions  and  pro- 
motions. Sir,"  said  Miguel,  fingering 
one  particular  bundle  of  his  papers, 
the  bundle  that  lay  between  his  first 
aud  second  fingers.  "Those  sen- 
tenoes  for  oonfinnatioo,  a  draft  of 
Morgon's  Budget  for  information 
and  opinion,  and  one  or  two  minor 
matters." 

"  H'ni,  a  long  business !  Very 
well,  I  will  come  and  see  to  it. 
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Dearest,  you  know  how  pressed  I  am. 
We  shall  meet  to-nrglit  ut  the  dinn^. 
Have  all  the  Ministers  accepted  ?  '* 

"All  but  Louvet,  Antoaio.  He 
is  detained  by  busineBS.** 

**  Business,  poob  !  He  is  aifinud  ol 
tho  streets  at  nigbt.  What  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  coward !  Thus  he 
misses  a  good  tlinner.  At  eight 
then,  Lucile."  And  with  a  quick 
and  decided  step  be  passed  tiirough 
the  small  door  of  tihe  private  offioe 
followed  by  the  Secretary. 

Madame  Antonio  Molara  remained 
standing  for  a  moment  in  tho  great 
reception-room.  Then  she  walked 
to  tho  window  and  stepped  out  on 
to  tbe  balcony.  The  scene  vbicb 
stretched  b^ore  ber  was  one  of  siir» 
passing  beauty.  The  pslace  stood 
upon  high  ground  commanding  a  wide 
view  of  the  cit\-  nud  the  harbour. 
The  sun  was  low  on  the  horizon,  but 
tbe  walls  of  tbe  bouses  still  stood  out 
in  glaring  white.  The  red  and  blue 
tiled  roofe  were  relieved  by  frequent 
gardens  and  squares  whose  green  and 
graceful  palms  sootlvv]  and  gratified 
the  eye.  To  the  noi  ih  the  great  pile 
of  tlie  Senate  House  and  Parliament 
buildings  loomed  up  majestic  and 
imposing.  Westward  lay  tbe  barbour 
with  its  shipping  and  protecting  forts. 
A  few  warships  floated  in  the  roads, 
and  many  white-sailed  smacks  dotted 
tho  sea  which  had  already  begun  to 
change  its  blue  for  the  more  gorgeous 
colours  of  sunset. 

As  she  stood  there  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  autumn  evening,  she 
looked  di\inely  beautiful.  She  had 
arrived  at  tliat  age  of  life  when  to 
the  attractions  of  a  maiden  s  beauty 
are  added  tbose  ot  a  woman's  wit. 
Her  perfect  features  were  the  mirror 
of  ber  mind,  and  displayed  with  every 
emotion  and  every  mood  that  vivacity 
of  expression  which  is  the  greatest 
of  woman's  charms.  Her  tall  fiirure 
was   instinct   with   grace,  and  the 


almost  clas.slc  dress  .she  wore  enhanced 
her  beauty  and  harmonised  with  her 
surroundings. 

Something  in  her  face  suggested 
a  wistful  aspiration.  Lncile  had 
married  Antonio  Molara  nearly  five 
years  befor^  when  he  was  in  tbe 
heitrht  and  vigour  of  his  power.  Her 
family  had  been  among  the  stoutest 
supporters  of  his  cause,  and  her 
father  and  brother  had  lost  their 
fives  on  the  battlefield  of  Sorato. 
Her  mother,  broken  down  by 
calamity  and  sorrow,  lived  only  to 
commend  her  daughter  to  the  care 
of  their  most  powerful  friend,  the 
general  who  had  saved  the  State  and 
would  now  rule  it.  He  had  accepted 
the  tadc  at  first  from  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  those  who  had  followed 
hi<^  star  so  faithfully,  but  afterwards 
from  other  motives.  Before  a  month 
had  passed  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  girl  whom  Fortune  had  led 
to  him.  She  admired  his  courage, 
his  energy,  and  his  resource ;  the 
splendours  of  the  office  that  he  filled 
were  not  without  their  influence  ;  he 
offered  her  wealth  and  position, — 
almost  a  tiirouc ;  and  besides  he  was 
a  fine  figure  of  a  man.  She  was 
twenty '^ree  when  they  married. 
For  many  montiis  her  life  had  been 
a  busy  one.  Receptions,  balls,  and 
pai*ties  had  filled  the  winter  .season 
with  the  unremitting  labour  of  enter- 
taining. Foreign  princes  had  paid 
her  homage  not  only  as  the  loveliest 
woman  in  Europe^  but  also  as  a  great 
political  figure.  H«r  aalon  was 
crowded  with  the  most  famous  men 
fi'onx  every  country.  Statesmen, 
soldiers,  poets,  and  men  of  science 
bad  worshipped  at  tbe  shrine.  She 
had  mixsd  in  matters  of  State. 
Suave  and  courtly  ambassadors  had 
thrown  out  delicate  hints,  and  she 
had  replied  with  unofficial  answers. 
Plenipotentiaries  had  explained  the 
details  of  treaties  and  protocols,  with 
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reoarltttde  dabomtion,  lor  her  bene- 
fitk      Philanthropists    had  nrgoedf 

urged,  and  oxpounded  their  views  or 
whims.  Even  her  maid  had  ap- 
proached her  witii  an  applicatiou  for 
the  advancement  of  her  brother,  a 
elerk  in  tbe  Po0t  Office ;  and  every- 
one had  admired  her  until  admiration 
itself,  the  most  delicious  drink  that 
a  woman  tastes,  became  insipid. 

But  even  during  the  firnt  few  years 
there  had  been  soiuetliing  wanting. 
What  it  was  Luoile  had  never  been 
able  to  giieaa.  Her  husband  was 
afTectlonate,  and  such  time  ai  ha 
could  spare  from  public  matters  ^ra."? 
at  her  service.  Of  lat«  tilings  \m\ 
been  let>^  bright.  The  agitation  of 
the  country,  the  rising  forces  of 
Demooracy,  added  to  the  already 
heav}'  husine^  of  the  RepubliO|  had 
taxed  the  President's  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  full.  Han!  lines  had 
come  into  his  face,  lines  of  work 
and  anxiety ;  and  soiuetiiDei^  she  had 
caught  a  look  of  awfbl  wearinen,  ae 
ui  one  who  toib  and  jet  loreeeee  that 
his  III  iir  will  be  aU  in  vain.  He 

saw  lier  less  frequently,  aiul  in  those 
short  intervals  talked  more  and  more 
of  busineiis  and  politics. 

A  feeling  of  unreet  seemed  to 
pervade  the  oapitaL  The  season, 
which  had  just  began,  had  op(Micd 
badly.  Many  of  the  gr^t  families 
had  remained  in  their  summer  resi- 
dences on  the  .slopes  of  the  mountains, 
though  the  plains  were  already  cool 
and  green;  others  had  kept  to  their 
own  houses  in  the  dty,  and  only  the 
most  formal  entertainments  at  the 
|HiIace  had  been  attended.  As  the 
outlook  bi'canie  more  threatening  it 
seemed  that  she  was  able  to  help  him 
less.  Passions  were  being  roused 
that  hUnded  the  eye  to  beaaty  and 
dulled  the  mind  to  charm.  She  was 
still  a  queen,  but  her  subjects  were 
sullen  and  inatteTit!v»>.  What  could 
she  do  to  help  him,  now  that  he  was 


SO  hard  ptesaedt  The  thought  6t 
abdication  was  odious  to  her,  as  to 

every  woman.  Must  she  remain 
directing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Court 
after  the  brilliancy  had  died  out, 
while  enemies  were  w<Mrking  night 
and  day  to  overtnm  all  that  she  was 
attached  to! 

"  Can  I  do  nothing,  nothing  ? "  she 
murmured.  TTavo  T  played  my 
part?  Is  tlie  Ixist  of  life  over!"  iind 
then,  with  a  hot  wave  of  petulant 
resolve^  *'  I  will  do  it^— bnt  whati " 

The  qnaiiaon  remained  nnanswered; 
the  ed<;fe  of  the  sun  dipped  beneath 
the  horizon  and  at  tlie  end  of  the 
military  mole,  from  the  shapeless 
mound  of  earth  that  marked  the 
protecting  battery  of  the  harbour, 
sprang  a  puff  of  smokeb  It  was  the 
evening  gun,  and  the  sound  of  the 
report,  floating  faintly  up  to  her, 
interrupted  the  unpleasing  reflections 
which  had  filled  her  thoughts;  but 
they  left  a  memory  behind.  She 
toRied  with  a  sigh  and  re^tersd  the 
palaoe;  gradoally  the  daylight  died 
away  and  it  became  night 

CHAPTEB  UL 

DmiAT  and  Utter  anger  filled  the 
lAtf,   The  news  of  thefnsilsde  spread 

fast  and  far,  and,  as  ii  usual  on 
such  occasions,  its  effects  wore  ;:^rcatly 
exaggerated.  But  the  police  precau- 
tions wen?  well  conceived  and  ably 
carried  out.  Nothing  like  a  crowd 
was  allowed  to  gsther,  and  tiw 
constant  patrolling  of  the  streets 
prevented  the  building  of  barricades. 
The  aspect  of  the  Republican  Guard 
was  morcoNcr  so  formiJuhlo  that, 
whatever  tlie  citizens  might  feel,  they 
found  it  discreet  to  display  an  acqoi* 
escenti  and  in  some  cases  even  a 
Contentetl  demeanour. 

With  the  leaders  of  the  Popular 
party  it  was  however  different.  They 
immediately  araemblcd  at  the  oflicial 
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reeidenoe  of  the  Mayor,  and  a  furious 

discussion  onsuoH.  Tn  the  Iial]  r>f  the 
Mayoralty  an  tMuurgency  uieuLuig  was 
held,  at  which  all  the  power  of  the 
partj  was  represented.  Moret,  the 
Civic  Councillor  and  former  editor 
of  the  suppressed  Trumpbt-Call,  was 
much  cheered  as  he  entered  the  room. 
His  speech  liad  appealed  to  many, 
and  the  Tjiuranians  were  always 
ready  to  applaud  a  daring  act.  Be- 
sides everyone  was  agitated  by  the 
recent  riot  and  was  eager  to  do  some- 
thing. The  Laboiir<teIegates  were 
particularly  anj^y.  Working-men, 
assembled  in  constitutional  manner 
to  express  their  grievances,  had  been 
shot  down  by  a  hireling  soldiery, 
^moMocred  was  the  word  moat 
generally  used.  Vengeance  must  be 
taken  ;  but  how  ?  The  wildest  schemes 
were  suggested.  ^Toret,  always  for 
bold  counsels,  was  fur  sallying  into 
the  streets  and  rousing  the  people  to 
arms;  they  would  bum  the  piUaee^ 
execute  the  tyrant^  and  restore  the 
liberties  of  the  land.  Godoy,  old  and 
cautious,  "strongly  oppose^l  the  sugges- 
tion, though  indeed  no  particular 
eagerness  was  shown  to  adopt  it.  He 
advocated  a  calm  and  dignified  atti- 
tude of  reproach  and  censure,  which 
would  appeal  to  the  comity  of  nations 
and  vindicate  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  Otiier.s  took  uj>  the  argument. 
Renos,  the  barrister,  wa-s  for  w^hat  he 
called  constitutional  methods.  They 
should  form  themselves  into  a  Com« 
mittce  of  Public  Safety ;  they  should 
appoint  the  proper  ollicers  of  State 
(including  of  course  an  Attorney 
General),  and  decree  the  deposition 
of  the  I'resident  for  violation  of  tlie 
fundamental  principles  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
National  Rights,  He  proceeded  to 
dilate  upon  the  legal  point.s  involved, 
until  interrupted  by  several  menihers 
who  were  anxious  to  offer  their  own 
remarks. 


Sevwal  resolutions  were  passed. 
It  was  agreed  tliat  the  President  had 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  citizens, 
and  he  was  forthwith  called  upon  to 
resign  his  office  and  submit  himself 
to  Uie  Courts  of  Law.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  army  had  deserved 
ill  of  the  Republic.  It  was  resolved 
to  prosecute  at  civil  law  the  soldiers 
w  ho  had  fired  on  the  people,  and  a 
vote  of  sympathy  was  carried  in  favour 
of  the  relations  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  or  mottytv  as  they  were 
called. 

Thw  scene  of  impotence  and  futility 
was  endefl  by  the  entrance  of  the 
remarkable  man  who  had  raised  a 
party  from  the  dust^  and  had  led 
them  from  one  success  to  another 
until  it  had  seemed  that  the  victory 
was  won.  Silence  fell  upon  the  as- 
semblage ;  some  stood  up  in  respect  ; 
everyone  wondered  what  he  would 
say.  How  would  he  bear  the  crush- 
ing d^eat  that  had  fallen  upon  them  ? 
Would  he  despair  of  the  movement  1 
Would  he  be  angry  or  sad  or  cynical  1 
Above  all,  what  course  would  he 
propose  ? 

He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  long 
table  around  which  the  members  were 
grouped,  and  sat  down  deliberatdy. 
Then  he  looked  round  the  room, 

with  a  face  as  calm  and  serene  a.s 
ever.  Tn  that  scene  of  confusion 
and  indecision  he  looked  magnificent. 
His  very  pi*esenco  imparted  a  feeling 
of  oonfidence  to  his  followers.  Hts 
hif^  and  ample  forehead  might  have 
contained  the  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion ;  his  determined  composure  seemed 
eiinal  to  the  utmost  stroke  of  Fate. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  invited  by 
the  silence^  he  rose.  His  words  were 
studiously  moderate.  It  had  been  a 
disappointment  to  him,  he  said,  to 
find  that  the  registers  had  lieen 
mutilated.  The  ultimate  succ(\s.s  wa.s 
deferred,  but  it  was  only  deferred. 
He  had  waited  before  coming  to  the 
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HAjoralty  to  make  a  few  calcula* 
tioiui.  They  were  necessarily  xongh 
and  harried,  but  he  tliought  they  were 
approximately  correct.  The  President, 
it  was  true,  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  forthcoming  Parliament,  and  a 
aubstantiAl  majority ;  but  they  would 
win  certain  seats,  in  qate  ci  the 
restricted  electorate;  about  iifty,  he 
thought,  in  a  house  of  three  hundred. 
Smaller  minorities  than  that  liad  over- 
thrown more  powerful  governments. 
Every  day  added  to  their  strength; 
every  day  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
Dictator.  Besides,  there  were  other 
altematiyes  than  constitutional  pro- 
cedure,— and  at  these  words  some 
set  their  teeth  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  deep  significance — but  for 
the  present  they  must  wait  j  and  th^ 
conki  afford  to  wait,  for  the  prize  was 
worth  winning.  It  w&a  the  most 
precious  possession  in  the  world, — 
liberty.  He  sat  down  amid  brighter 
faces  and  calmer  minds.  The  delibera- 
tions were  resumed.  It  was  decided 
to  relieve^  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  party,  those  who  were  in 
poverty  through  the  massacre  <d  tibeir 
relations ;  that  would  increase  their 
popularit}'  witli  tlie  working  classes, 
and  might  claim  the  sympathy  of 
foreign  nations.  A  deputation  should 
wait  on  the  President  to  express  the 
grief  of  the  citizens  at  the  mutilation 
of  their  ancient  register,  and  to  beg 
that  he  would  restore  their  franchises. 
It  should  also  demand  the  punishment 
of  the  officers  who  had  fued  on  the 
people,  and  should  acquaint  the  Pre- 
sident with  the  alarm  and  indignation 
of  the  city.  Savrola,  Godoy,  and 
Renos  were  named  as  the  menil>ers 
of  the  depuUition,  and  the  lieform 
Committee  then  dispersed  quietly. 

Moret  lingered  till  the  end  and 
appioaehed  Savrola.  He  was  sur^ 
prised  tiiat  he  had  not  been  sugge»te<l 
as  a  member  of  the  deputation.  He 
knew  his  leader  much  better  than 


Kenos,  a  pedantic  lawyer  who  made 

few  friends  :  lie  had  followed  Savrola 
from  the  beginning  with  blind  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion ;  and  he  now  felt 
hurt  that  he  should  be  passed  over 
like  this. 

"  It  has  been  a  bad  day  fbr  us,"  he 
said  tentatively ;  and  then  as  Savrola 

did  not  reply,  he  continued :  "  who 
would  have  thought  they  would  have 
dared  to  trick  us  1 " 

"It  has  been  a  very  bad  day, — 
for  you,"  replied  Savrola  thoughtfully. 

"For  met  Why,  what  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"  Have  you  reflected  that  you  have 
forty  human  lives  to  answer  fori 
Your  speech  was  useless, — what  good 
could  it  do  ?  Their  blood  is  on  your 
head.  The  people  too  are  cowed. 
Much  harm  has  been  done  j  it  is  your 
fault." 

"  My  fault  !  I  was  furious, — he 
cheated  us, — I  thought  only  of  revolt. 
I  never  dreamed  you  would  sit  down 
tamely  like  this.  That  devil  should 
be  killed  now,  at  once, — ^before  more 
mischief  happens.*' 

"Mark  me,  Moret  -.  T  am  as  young 
as  you  ;  T  feel  as  acutely  ;  I  am  full 
of  enthusiasm.  T,  too,  hate  Molara 
more  than  is  wise  or  philosophic  j  but 
I  contain  myself  when  nothing  is  to 
he  gained  by  giving  way.  Now  heed 
my  words.  Either  you  learn  to  do 
so,  or  you  can  go  your  ways,  for  I 
will  have  none  of  you, — politically, 
that  is, — ^as  a  friend,  it  is  dilTerent." 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  write  a 
letter,  while  Moret,  pale  witii  that 
mortification  which  is  made  up  of 
anger  and  self-reproach,  and  quivering 
under  his  rebuke,  left  the  room  in 
haste. 

Bavrola  remained.  There  was  much 
business  to  do  that  evening;  letters 
had  to  be  written  and  read,  the  tone 

of  the  leading«rticles  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Press  explained,  and  many 
other  matters  decdded.  The  machinery 
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of  a  great  party,  aiul  still  more  of  a 
great  conspiracy,  nec3ded  careful  aiul 
constant  atteutiuu.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  before  he  finished. 

Well»  good-night,  Godoj/'  he  sud 
to  the  Mayor ;  "  we  shall  have  another 
busy  day  to-morrow.  We  must  con- 
trive to  frighten  the  Dictator.  Let 
me  know  at  what  time  he  will  give 
audience." 

At  the  door  of  the  Mayoralty  he 
called  a  haekney-ooach,  a  oonTe3Fanee 
whieh  neither  the  dulness  of  the  social 
season  nor  the  excitement  of  political 
affairs  could  restrain  from  its  cuRt<3m- 
ary  occupation.  After  a  short  drive 
he  arrived  at  a  ijiuall  though  not 
inelegant  hoiiae»  for  he  was  a  man  ct 
means,  in  the  most  fashionable  quarts 
of  the  town.  An  old  woman  opened 
the  door  to  his  knock.  She  looked 
rejoiced  to  see  him. 

"  La,"  she  said,  "  I  have  had  a  fear- 
ful time  wi&  you  away,  and  all  this 
shooting  and  noise.  Bnt  tiie  after* 
noons  are  dbilly  now  and  yon  should 
have  had  your  coat ;  I  fear  yon  will 
have  a  cold  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  all  right,  Bettine,"  he 
answered  kiudiy ;  "I  have  a  good 
ehest^  thanks  to  yonr  care;  but  I  am 
very  tired.  Send  me  some  soup  to 
my  room;  T  w  ill  n  )t  dine  to-night." 

He  went  up  stairs,  wliile  she  bustled 
oflf  to  get  him  tlie  best  dinner  she 
could  improvise.  The  apartments  be 
lived  in  were  on  the  second  storey — 
a  bedroom,  a  bathroom,  and  a  study. 
They  were  small,  but  full  of  all  that 
taste  and  luxury  could  devise  and 
affection  an/l  industry  preserve.  A 
broad  writing  table  occupied  the  place 
of  honour.  It  was  arranged  so  that 
the  light  fell  oonveniently  to  the  hand 
and  head.  A  large  bronze  inkstand 
formed  the  centrepiece,  with  a  voltt- 
rainons  blotting  book  of  simple  manu- 
facture spread  open  before  it  The 
rest  of  the  table  was  occupied  by 
papers  on  files.    The  floor,  in  spite  of 


the  ample  waste  paper  basket,  was 
littei'ed  with  scraps.  It  waa  the 
writing-table  of  a  public  mau. 

The  room  wa.s  lit  by  electric  light 
in  portable  shaded  lamps.  The  walla 
were  covered  with  shelves,  filled  wi<^ 
well-used  volumes.  To  that  Pantheon 
of  Literature  none  were  admitt^  tUl 
'they  had  been  read  and  valued.  It 
was  a  various  library  :  the  pliilosophy 
of  Schopenhauer  divided  Eant  from 
Hegd,  who  jostled  the  Memoirs  of  St. 
Simon  and  the  latest  French  novel ; 
Rasselas  and  La  Cur6e  lay  side  by 
side ;  eight  substantial  volumes  of 
Gibbon's  famous  Hist-ory  were  not 
perhaps  inappropriately  prolonged  by 
a  fine  edition  of  the  Dicaiubon  ;  the 
Obigih  of  Spbciis  rested  by  the  side 
of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  thbBbpublic 
maintained  an  equilibrium  with 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  History  op 
European  Morals.  A  volume  of 
Macaulay's  Essays  lay  on  the  writing- 
taUe  itself;  it  was  open,  and  that 
sublime  passage  whereby  the  genius 
of  one  man  has  immortalised  the 
genius  of  another  was  marked  in 
pencil:  And  history,  while  for  fh^^ 
waniiiuf  of  vehement,  hxyh,  and  dariiu/ 
naivreSf  s&tf  ftofes  hi$  many  errom, 
witt  yet  ddHberatdy  pronownee  that 
among  the  eminent  men  whose  bo  net 
lie  near  his,  scarcely  one  has  lejl  a 
mofp  >ttainless,  and  none  a  more 
splendid  name. 

A  half  empty  box  of  cigarettes  stood 
on  a  small  table  near  a  low  leathern 
armdiair,  and  by  its  side  lay  a  heavy 
army-revolver,  against  the  burrel  of 
which  the  a!?hes  of  many  cigarettes 
had  been  removed.  A  small  l)ut 
exquisite  Capitoline  Yenua  stood  in 
tiie  corner  of  tiie  room,  tibe  cold 
dhastity  of  its  colour  reproaching  the 
allurements  of  its  form.  It  was  the 
chamber  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  no 
frigid,  academic  recluse  ;  it  was  the 
chamber  of  a  man,  a  human  man, 
who  appreciated  all  earthly  pleasures, 
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appraiaed  thorn  at  thmr  proper  worth, 
oijoyed,  Mid  despised  them. 

There  were  still  some  papers  and 
telegrams   lying  unopened    on  the 
table,  but  Havrola  Avas   tired  ;  they 
could,  or  at  any  rate  should  wait  liii 
the  momiog.    He  dropped  into  his 
ohair.    Yes,  it  had  he«i  a  long  day, 
and  a  gloomy  day.    ITc  was  a  young 
man,  only  thirty-two,  but  aheaxly  he 
felt  the  effects  of  work  and  worry. 
His  nervous  temperament  could  not 
fall  to  he  excited  by  the  frMd  eoenee 
through  whidi  he  had  lately  passed, 
and  the  repressi<  n  of   his   •nHti  n 
only  lieated  the  inward  fire.    Was  it 
worth  it  i    The  struggle,  the  labour, 
the  constant  rush  of  affairs,  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  things  that  make 
life  easy,  or  pleasant — ^fbr  whatt  A 
people's  good!    That,  he  oould  not 
disguise  from  himsd^  was  rather  the 
direction  than  the  cause  of  his  efforts. 
Ambition  W!U5  the  motive  foree,  and 
he  was  powerless  to  re^iht  it.  He 
could  appreciate  the  delights  of  an 
artist^  a  life  devoted  to  the  search 
fer  beauty,  or  of  sport,  the  keenest 
pleasure  that  leaves  no  sting  behind. 
To  live  in  dreamy  quiet  and  philo- 
Hupiiic  calm  in  some  beautiful  garden, 
fer  from  the  noise  of  men  and  witik 
every  diversion  that  art  and  intelleet 
could  suggest,  was,  he  felt,  a  more 
agreeable  picture.    And  yet  he  knew 
that  he  eould  not  endure  it.  Vehe- 
ment, hi;:,'li,  and  daring  was  his  cast 
of  miud.    Tiie  life  he  lived  was  the 
only  one  he  could  ever  live ;  he  must 
go  on  to  the  end.   The  end  comes 
often  eoriy  to  such  men,  whose  spirits 
are  so  wrouglit  that  they  know  rest 
only  in  action,  coutentmrnt  in  dan- 
ger, and  in  confusion  find  their  only 
peace. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 

the  entrance  of  the  old  woman  with 
a  tray.  He  was  tired,  but  the  decen- 
cies of  life  IkkI  to  be  ()bf?erved  ;  he 
rose,  and  passed  into  the  inner  room 


to  change  his  dothea  and  make  his 
toilet.  When  he  returned,  the  table 
was  laid  ;  the  soup  he  had  asked  for 
had  been  expanderl  by  the  rare  of 
his  house-keeper  into  a  more  elaborate 
meal.  She  waited  on  hiui,  plying 
him  the  while  with  questions  and 
watching  his  appetite  with  anxious 
pleasure.  She  had  nursed  him  from 
his  birth  with  a  devotion  and 
care  which  knew  no  break.  It  is 
a  strange  thing,  the  love  of  these 
women,  Perh^  it  is  the  only  dia- 
interested  aflfoction  in  the  world. 
The  mother  loves  her  child ;  that  is 
maternal  nature.  The  youtli  lo\es 
his  sweetheart  ;  that  too  may  be  ex- 
plained. Tlie  dog  loves  his  master, 
who  feeds  him ;  a  man  loves  Im 
friend,  who  has  stood  by  him  per- 
haps at  doubtful  moments.  In  all 
there  is  a  reason ;  but  the  love  of  a 
foster-mother  for  her  charge  appears 
absolutely  irratif)nal.  It  i«  one  of 
the  few  proofs,  not  to  bo  explained 
even  by  the  association  of  ideas,  that 
the  nature  mankind  is  superior  to 
mere  utilitarianism,  and  that  his 
destinies  are  high. 

The  light  and  frugal  supper 
finished,  the  old  woman  departed 
with  ^  plates,  and  he  fell  to 
his  musings  again.  Several  difficult 
aflhira  impended  in  the  future,  about 
the  conduct  of  which  he  was  doubt- 
ful. He  dismissed  them  from  bin 
mind  ;  why  should  he  bo  always 
oppre^ised  with  matters  of  factt 
T^hat  of  the  night  I  He  rose,  walked 
to  the  window,  and  drawing  the 
curtains  looked  out.  The  street  was 
very  quiet,  but  in  the  distance  he 
thought  he  heard  the  trainj)  of  a 
patroL  All  the  houses  were  dark 
and  sullen ;  overhead  the  stars  shone 
brightly;  it  was  a  perfect  night  to 
watch  them. 

Ho  elosed  the  window  and  taking 
a  candle  walked  to  a  curtained  door 
on  one  side  of  the  room ;  it  opened 
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on  a  narrow,  spiral  stair  which  led  to 
the  flat  roof.  Most  of  the  howen  in 
Laurania  were  low,  nnd  Savrola  when 
he  reached  the  leads  overlooked  the 
sleeping  city.  lines  of  ga^-lamps 
marked  the  streets  and  squares,  and 
brighter  dots  indicated  the  poeitioiis 
of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  But 
he  did  not  long  look  at  these ;  he 
was  for  the  moment  weary  of  men 
and  their  works.  A  small  glass  obser- 
vatory stood  in  one  comer  of  this 
aerial  phkt£orm,  the  nose  of  tiie  tde- 
scopc  allowing  through  the  aperture. 
He  unlocked  the  door  and  entered. 
This  was  a  side  of  his  life  that  the 
world  never  saw ;  he  was  no  mathe- 
nwtidan  intent  on  discover j  or  fame, 
but  he  loved  to  watch  the  stars  for 
the  sake  of  their  mysteries.  By  a 
few  manipulations  the  telescope  was 
directed  at  the  beautiful  planet  of 
Jupiter  at  this  time  high  in  the 
northern  sky.  The  glass  was  a 
powerful  one,  and  the  great  planet, 
sorronnded  by  his  attendant  moons, 
glowed  with  splendour.  The  clock- 
work gear  enabled  him  to  keep  it 
under  continual  observation  as  the 
earth  rolled  over  with  the  hours. 
Long  he  watched  it,  becoming  each 
moment  more  under  the  power  of  the 
^lell  that  star-gazing  exerdses  on 
curious,  inquiring  humanity. 


At  last  he  rose,  his  mind  still  far 
away  from  earth.  Molara,  Moret. 
the  Party,  the  exciting  scenes  of  the 
day,  all  seemed  misty  and  unreal ; 
another  world,  a  world  more  beauti- 
fo],  a  world  of  boundless  possibilities, 
enthralled  his  imagination.  He 
thought  of  the  future  of  Jupiter,  of 
the  incomprehensible  periods  of  time 
that  would  elapse  before  the  cooling 
process  would  render  life  possible  on 
its  snrfaoe,  of  tiie  slow  steady  march 
of  evolution,  mercOess,  inexorable. 
How  hr  would  it  carry  tibem,  the 
unborn  inhabitants  of  an  embryo 
world  ?  Perhaps  only  to  some  vague 
distortion  of  the  vital  essence;  per- 
haf»  further  tiian  he'  oonld  dream  of. 
All  the  problems  would  be  solved,  all 
tiie  obstacles  overcome;  life  would 
attain  perfect  development.  And 
then  fanc}',  overleaping  space  and 
time,  carried  the  story  to  periods  still 
more  remote.  The  cooling  process 
would  cmtinue ;  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  life  would  end  in  death; 
the  whole  solar  system,  the  whole 
universe  itself,  would  one  day  be 
cold  and  lifeless  as  a  burned-out 
firework. 

It  was  a  mournful  conclusion.  He 
looked  up  the  observatory  and  de- 
scended the  stairsy  hoping  that  his 
dreams  would  contradict  his  thoughts. 


(To  be  continiked,) 
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The  PAsha  was  perplexed  and  dis- 
appointed. He  was  troubled  al>out 
Vuida,  who  seemed  to  have  loat  ail 
intoraat  in  ber  life  except  on  the 
e^nings  when  she  oould  go  to  the 
theatre.  At  first  h©  was  delighted 
that  she  should  find  so  mucli  interest 
and  enjoyment  in  it.  Margaret  had 
gone  with  her,  oh  ho  had  planned, 
and  he  thought  that  he  had  fouud  an 
innooent  lekuution  whidi  wotUd  bo  a 
real  pleasiue  to  them  both.  Bat  after 
a  very  few  evenings,  Valda  gave  up 
taking  Margaret.  The  little  Djem&l- 
ed-Din  was  troublesome  about  going 
to  bed  when  he  was  left  in  the  charge 
of  the  slaves,  and  YaiUla  made  this  an 
ezense  for  leaving  Margaret  behind. 
Ibe  FAaha  iraa  obliged  to  accept  it, 
and  to  let  his  wife  go  with  her 
friend  Hamida  Hanera  instead ;  but 
ho  did  not  like  it.  It  was  not 
wiiat  he  hod.  intended,  and  as  he  saw 
Yalda  growing  more  reatiess,  disoon- 
tented,  and  unhappy  eyeiy  day,  he 
became  seriously  uneasy.  He  told  her 
that  he  did  not  think  the  excitement 
could  he  good  for  her,  she  seemed  to 
sulTer  so  much  from  the  reaction,  and 
he  bugge8ted  that  she  should  give  it 
np;  but  at  this  she  burst  into  a 
pasBion  of  hysterical  tears  and  sofae^ 
and  entreated  him  not  to  deprive  het 
of  the  only  amusement  she  had* 
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He  then  spoke  to  Margaret  about 
it.  In  the  course  of  an  English 
lesson  tint  he  Imd  with  her  one  after- 
noon when  \  alda  had  gone  out  driving 
with  Hamida  Uanem,  he  introduced 
the  subject,  and  asked  her  opinion 
upon  it.  But  Margaret  was  hampered 
by  the  recollection  of  the  faith  that  she 
owed  to  V^alda,  and  the  Pusha  could 
get  no  help  from  her.  She  was  even 
more  concerned  about  Valda  than  ho 
was,  and  she  was  tis  much  disquieted 
by  her  grovTiug  intimacy  with  TT«mM^- 
as  she  was  pained  by  her  withdrawal 
of  confidence  from  herself;  but  she 
felt  that  it  wns  a  subject  on  which 
her  lips  were  sealed  in  speaking  to  the 
F&sha. 

Meantime  the  weeks  were  slipping 
on,  and  the  theatrical  season  would 

soon  be  over;  there  was  that  conaolsr 
tion.  The  great  fast  of  Ramaaftn  was 
approaching,  when,  for  the  spaoo  of  a 
whole  month,  night  would  be  turned 
into  day,  and  the  gates  of  the  palace 
and  the  AorCm  woidd  be  left  to  stand 
open  from  sunset  to  dawn.  For  himself, 
the  F&sha  looked  forward  to  this  time 
with  no  very  pleasurable  anticipations. 
He  always  kept  the  fast  religiously, 
an'l  from  sunrise  to  sunset  he  ne^er 
pcriiiiLifii  eitiier  food  or  drink  to  pass 
his  lips,  or  the  smeU  of  tobaooo  to 
asssil  his  nostrils;  but  he  privately 
detested  Ramaz^n  and  all  its  customs. 
He  could  not  sleep  in  the  day,  and  he 
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did  not  care  to  eat  in  the  night,  and 
4I1118  deprivied  d  "baa  uraal  amoiint  dl 
rest  and  food,  bis  health  was  apt  to 
suffer ;  he  iiiTariably  felt  wretched, 
and  he  not  infrequently  became  ill. 
He  did  not  himself  find  any  particular 
pleasure,  either,  in  the  niglitly  visit- 
logs  and  junketings  with  wliich  most 
of  the  richer  toliks,  who  were  able  to 
deep  all  daj,  oontrived  to  turn  the  fast 
into  an  occasion  of  feasting;  but  he 
thought  that  this  might  he  a  distrac- 
tion for  Vnlda,  and  if  it  were  to  be  a 
means  of  preveuting  a  reaction  from 
the  unwholesome  excitement  of  the 
last  few  weeka,  he  felt  that  he  could 
look  forward  to  it  with  eqvaimnitj. 

In  the  meantime  the  P&sha  was 
busily  occupied  in  pushing  forward 
the  arrangements  for  providing  the 
palace  with  the  electric  light  ou  which 
he  had  set  his  heart.  During  Ramazdn 
the  whole  household  would  be  upset, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
satisfactory  work  out  of  any  Moslem. 
The  workmen,  inde^^d,  were  all  of 
them  Europeans, — Frcncli,  Knglish 
and  ItaUan — and  the  fast  would  not 
affect  them ;  but  the  slaveB,  who  were 
obliged  to  attend  to  tfa^  duties  in  the 
day  after  having  been  up  half  the  night 
feasting  and  racketing,  were  always 
sleepy  and  sulky,  and  they  might  be 
counted  upon  to  make  things  uncom- 
fortable for  everybody.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  the  thing  should  be  done 
before  Bamasftn,  when  the  lighting  of 
the  palace  would  l>e  especiaUy  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  Pasha  pressed  on  the 
work  by  doubling  the  number  of  the 
men  who  were  engaged  upon  it. 

The  palace,  therefore,  was  invaded 
at  this  time  by  an  army  of  blue- 
bloused  Ghristiaos,  who  carried  their 
tools  and  ladders  into  all  parts  of  the 
hartm,  and  the  negroes,  whose  task  it 
was  to  watch  them,  had  their  hands 
full.  The  Circassians,  wiio  were  as 
irresponsible  as  children,  and  were  only 
kept  ont  of  mischief  by  the  vigilance 


of  the  negroes,  found  it  a  glorious 
opportunity  fw  coquetry;  they  en- 
joyed theimnlTes  vastly,  firisldng  about 

where  the  workmen  were  engaged, 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  happy 
chance  that  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  slaves  to  make  play  with  their 
eyes  round  the  corners  of  their  veils, 

'*  Oh,  Marmozell^  MarmoseUe  t  " 
one  of  them  cried,  waylaying  Mar^ 
garet  one  morning  in  the  ante-room 
of  tlie  diniug-saloon,  where  they  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  luncheon 
from  the  kitchens  at  the  far  end  of 
the  garden;  "oh,  Marmozelle,  don't 
you  like  the  Monsieur  with  the  blue 
eyes  and  the  long  iaix  moustache  f 

**What  Monsieurt"  asked  Mar- 
garet. 

"  The  one  in  the  hall  outside, — 
why  you  passed  him  just  outside 
the  door  on  his  ladder.  Didn't  you 
notice  him,  such  a  very  beautifal 
Monsieur)" 

The  girls  crowded  round  Margaret^ 
all  laughing  and  talking  at  once, 
their  bright  black  oyr-s  -sparkling, 
their  comely,  fair-complexioncd  faces 
beaming  under  the  carelessly  arranged 
handkerchief  that  confined  their 
hair.  They  were  all  keoily  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  even  two  little 
girls  of  eleven  and  thirteen,  who  hung 
smiling  and  open-mouthed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  group ;  but  Margaret  was 
shocked  by  their  talk.  Some  of  the 
remarks  they  made  were  highly  in- 
decorous, and  she  was  afraid  lest  they 
should  be  overheard  and  understood. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said  authoritatively  ; 
"  it  is  very  horrid  of  you  even  to 
think  of  such  things,  pek  /innuh^ 
choc  fSwnah  (very  bad,  most  bad) ; 
but  to  spesk  about  tiiem,  and  so 
loud, — ^how  can  you  tell  that  the  man 
may  not  have  some  knowledge  of 
Turkish  t" 

"  IJdir,  effen*,  hair  f  (No,  madam, 
no  1;  '  the  girls  all  shook  their  heads 
regretfully ;  such  a  contingency  as 
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that  was  not  likely ;  it  evidently 
seemed  to  them  to  be  too  good  to  be 
possible. 

SLurgaret  stepped  to  tbe  open 

doorway  of  the  anteKsbember  to 
observe  the  interesting  workman,  on 
whom  she  had  not  Ix-stowed  even  a 
passing  glance  on  her  way  in.  He 
was  indeed  very  near  the  door. 
Budied  half-way  up  the  ladder,  he 
was  batSlj  engaged  in  fastening  little 
bell-glasses  on  to  the  electric  wires 
that  had  been  twisted  in  among  the 
cut-glass  drops  and  pendants  of  the 
old-fashioned  lustre.  He  was  a  taU 
man  in  tiie  tunal  workman's  soit 
of  blue  calico  with  wide,  flapping 
trousers  and  a  loosely-fitting  blouse, 
and  he  seemed  satisfactorily  intent 
upon  his  work.  His  cap  was  well 
pulled  forward  over  his  eyes,  and  his 
head  discreetly  turned  away, — for  a 
Tery  good  reason;  Captain  Fitzroy 
was  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  recog- 
xuaed  hj  Miss  Grey. 

Margaret  hardly  saw  his  face  at 
all ;  but  she  observtH?  that  he  was 
soberly  and  steadily  going  on  with 
his  work,  and  that  be  paid  no  sort 
of  attention  to  Uie  Circassians,  who 
crowded  out  after  her,  laughing  and 
chattering,  and  peeping  at  him 
through  their  veils,  and  she  was 
satisfied.  She  went  back  into  the 
inner  room  without  the  faintest 
anspicion  in  her  mind  as  to  his 
identity,  and  thoRj^  tA»  tried  to 
repress  the  foolish  talk  of  ihe  girls, 
it  was  not  becmise  she  was  afraid 
of  his  understanding  their  nonsense 
that  she  did  it. 

"  Oh,  Marmozelle  1  **  cried  Zuhra, 
a  pretty  little  bnmette  witii  im- 
mense dark  eyes  and  a  soft  peach- 
bloom  on  her  cheeks,  who  was  the 
most  audacious  of  them  all  :  "  how  I 
f>nvy  yd  I]  in  l  Valda  Ilanem  !  The 
harim  is  finished  now,  and  there 
are  only  the  midmlek  corridors  left 
to  do;  we  ahaU  see  these  detightful 


strangers  no  more,  but  you  and 
Valda  H^em  pass  through  the 
eomdors  every  day,  and  yon  can 
see  them  s^lL  Faiu^  walking 
through,  and  no  one  to  watch 
you—TJllah,  iniah,  iniah!  if  I 
could  only  have  that  chancr-  ! " 

She  executed  a  sort  of  pus  seul 
as  she  spoke,  finishing  up  with  the 
most  fisntastic  of  pirouettes,  and 
Margaret  perceived  by  the  twinkle 
in  her  eyes  that  she  was  more  than 
half  in  fun.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  her,  and  yet  the  delighted 
laugliter  with  which  her  sally  was 
received  was  not  to  be  encouraged. 

''How  can  yon  be  so  silly, 
Zuhra  C*  said  Margaret  reprovingly. 
"  Of  course  I  know  that  you  don't 
really  mean  what  you  say,  or  else  I 
should  be  angry  with  you.  Haven't 
you  some  work  that  you  could  do 
instead  of  talking  nonsense  here  f  " 

This  was  a  mild  reprimand,  but 
Zuhra  was  not  destined  to  get  off 
so  easily.  Old  An&na,  who  made  it 
her  business  in  life  to  keep  order 
among  the  slaves,  and  did  it  by  a 
system  of  spying  and  dropping  upon 
them  at  unexpected  moments,  had 
been  lurking  in  the  dining-room  for 
some  time,  and  now,  like  a  spider 
out  of  its  hole,  she  rushf^d  upon 
her  prey,  punchintr  and  pummelling 
her  with  all  her  might.  She  was  a 
vigorous  old  woman  still,  in  spite  of 
her  seventy  years,  and  working  herself 
up  with  shrill  shrieks  of  rage  and 
vengofinf-o  to  the  fullest  exertion  of 
her  energies,  she  slapped  and  scolded 
with  great  effect. 

"Take  that,  you  daughter  of  a 
dog  1  Oood-for-nothing  ofispring  of  a 
burnt  donkey,  here  you  stand  idling 
all  the  day  long,  while  your  bettera 
are  forced  to  att-end  to  the  table.  You 
leave  the  salad-dishes  to  stand  empty, 
while  you  waste  your  time  with  un- 
proAtaUe  oonvenntion, — God  blacken 
your  fsoe  for  it  1 " 
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Poor  Zulira  bf!:'r«n  to  f^ry,  — 
An4na  was  beatinf;  and  abusing  her 
so  unmercifully  that  it  was  no  wonder 
— but  all  the  other  slaves  went  off 
into  fits  ol  laughter,  and  the  nxMn 
was  in  an  uproar  when  the  n^roes 
came  in  with  the  dinner-trays  and 
joined  their  cracked  voices  to  the 
fray.  "  Slie  is  the  most  troublesome 
of  them  all,"  said  the  big  Soudanese, 
giving  Zubra,  as  she  escaped  £ram 
An&na,  a  rough  push  that  tlurast  her 
against  the  dresser;  "she  gives  us  more 
work  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
Allah  reward  her  !  " 

It  was  such  scenes  as  this  that 
formed  the  reverse  side  to  the  liglit 
and  careleH  existence  of  the  slayeSi 
and  Margaret  could  not  look  on  at 
them  without  disgust  and  disapprovsl, 
An^na  had  not  said  a  word  of  blame 
about  the  levity  of  the  girl's  remarks, 
and  she  had  passed  over  in  silence  many 
mucii  worse  speeches  from  the  others. 
The  torrent  of  her  wrath  had  bera 
poured  upon  Zuhra  only  because  she 
was  in  a  bad  tempor  at  the  moment, 
and  wanted  a  convenient  object  to 
vent  it  upon. 

ISfargaret  w^as  sorry  for  the  poor 
girl  when  she  saw  her  waiting  at 
table  with  red  eyes  and  a  sulky  face ; 
and  she  was  more  than  ever  indignant 
when  the  old  great-grandmotht  r,  wlio 
sat  at  the  bead  of  the  table,  noticed 
the  girl's  expression  and  began  to 
persecute  her  further. 

"  Ah  i "  she  said,  with  an  indescrib- 
able sound  between  a  marl  and  a 
growl,  *'you  have  been  offending 
again,  have  you,  and  Anftna  has  been 
correcting  you  ?  Serve  you  right,  idle 
pig  that  you  nro '  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  scowling  face?  Stop 
crying  directly,  I  tell  you ! " 

"  P^sehf  Sffendenf"  muimured 
Zuhra  submissiTdy,  and  dashing 
away  the  tears  that  had  risen  afresh 
to  her  eye??,  she  hastened  to  hand  to 
the  old  lady  one  of  the  side-dishes  of 


raw  turnips  and  salt  and  water  which 
had  got  her  into  trouble. 

"What  has  she  been  doing  now, 
Ananal"  inquired  the  relentless  old 
woman,  plunging  her  jewelled  fingors 
into  the  brine,  and  fishing  out  a 
plateful  of  the  sliced  turnips. 

Anana,  on  account  of  her  great 
age  and  the  confidential  position  she 
held  in  the  family,  was  pri\dleged  to 
sit  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladies'  table^ 
and  she  had  a  special  bowl  and  hom- 
spoon  of  her  own  that  she  liked  to 
use  through  all  the  courses.    She  pre- 
tended to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  her 
basin  now,  and  stufTed  her  mouth  so 
full  of  pilau  that  her  answer  was  un- 
intelligible.   To  do  her  justice,  she 
was  not  ill-natored  after  her  fury  had 
once  subsided,  and  she  considered  that 
Zuhra  had  been  punished  enough  for 
one  day  without  coming  in  fnr  a  rating 
from  the  hiufjue  Ana.     This  old  lady, 
the  big  mother,  or  grandmother,  as  she 
wa«  called,  was  the  mother  of  Yalda'e 
mother,  and  therdSore  the  great  grand- 
mother of  the  little  Djemftl-ed-Din. 
She  was  a  savage  old  thing,  of  repulsive 
habits  and  violent  temper  :   and  she 
was  always  growling  and  snarling  at 
everybody  who  came  near  her,  from 
her   daughter   and  granddaughter 
down  to  tiie  unfortunate  slave  whose 
duty  it  was  especially  to  attend  to 
her.    She  seemed  to  have  some  griev- 
ance against  every   member  of  the 
household,  and  the  ladies  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  receiving  her  scold- 
ings in  respectful  silence  as  a  necessary 
e^  that  had  to  be  endured.  Margaret 
was  often  surprised  by  the  patience 
and  forbearance  that  they  showed  ; 
but  the  Turks  are  brought  up  to  pay 
great  respect  to  their  parents,  and 
the  privileges  that  are  conceded  to 
old  age  form  a  remarkable  feature  in 
tiielr  domestic  life.    This  cross-grained 
and  tyrannical  old  woman,  who  was 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
position  in  the  house  except  that  of 
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a  mother-in-law  a  generation  removed, 
was  givea  precedence  over  everjbudj 
else,  and  was  allowed  to  domineer  and 

interfere  as  if  her  'will  were  law.  Her 

daughter  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  ventured  to  stand  up  to  lier, 
and  it  was  she  who  now  interposed 
to  check  her  in  her  attack  upon 
Ziihra. 

"  I  beg  of  you,  leave  the  girl  alone 
Efffen',"  she  said  rather  peevishly. 
"  Zuhra  is  my  slave,  and  I  don't 
W'i^li  her  to  be  made  to  cry  until  she 
won't  be  able  to  see  out  of  her  eyes 
to  finish  the  ^wn  that  she  is  sewing 
for  me.  No  douht  Anftna  has  cor- 
rected hst  enough  for  whatever  she 
has  done  amiss,  and  it  is  a  waste  of 
breath  to  go  over  it  all  again ;  besides 
I  am  not  at  all  well  to-day,  and  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  scolding  going 
on, — ^the  noise  afifects  my  bead." 

The  lady  had  indeed  got  her  head 
tied  up  in  the  white  bandage  which 
was  worn  in  tlie  harha  as  a  sort  of 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  indisposi- 
tion. Whatever  ailment  the  ladies 
might  be  suffering  from,  the  fust 
thing  that  they  invariably  did  was 
to  swathe  their  heads  with  bandages ; 
and  they  might  be  seen  going  about, 
groaning  with  their  hands  pressed  to 
their  waists  in  a  manner  indicatini; 
no  other  affliction  than  indigestion, 
yet  with  their  foreheads  bound  up 
all  the  same. 

One  of  those  feverish  colds,  which 
are  so  difficult  to  avoid  in  Egypt, 
wa«?  running  through  the  harim ;  the 
ladies  were  feeling  so  miserable  and 
iU  with  it  that  they  were  unusually 
cross ;  and  the  meal,  which  was 
generally  cheerful  and  gay  enough, 
was  decidedly  dismal  that  day. 

Valda  had  not  got  her  head  tied 
up ;  but  she  was  looking  very  ill, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
she  had  perhaps  got  a  touch  of  fever. 
Her  fooe  was  very  pale,  and  her 
beautif  itl  deep-set  eyes  had  such  dark 


rings  round  them  that  they  needed 
no  additional  pencilling  to  add  to 
their  brilliancy.  Margaret  observed 
her  looks  with  concern,  and  begged 

her  to  be  careful  not  to  run  any 
risks.  "There  is  such  a  cold  winl 
blowing  to-day,  you  ought  not  to 
think  of  cros.siug  the  garden  to 
return  to  the  other  side,^'  she  said 
at  the  end  of  the  meal.  "  Will  you 
not  come  through  the  tddmlek  with 
me? " 

*'  Perhaps  it  would  be  well,"  Valda 
answered  J  "but  I  cannot  come  just 
yet.  My  mother  wishes  me  to  remain 
with  her  for  a  little  time.  Would 
you  mind  going  yourself  through  the 
garden,  and  leaving  the  keys  with 
me  1  Then  I  can  come  with  one  of 
the  slaves  when  T  am  ready." 

Margaret,  who  had  no  cold  and 
was  not  afraid  of  the  wind,  made  no 
objection,  and  giving  up  the  keys  to 
Valda,  she  went  at  once  to  the  other 
side  in  order  to  get  Djemal-e<^l  Din 
off  to  sleep  before  his  mother  should 
arrive.  Unfortunately  the  little 
rascal  was  in  a  naughty  mood  that 
afternoon,  and  the  united  efforts  of 
Margaret  and  Ay^ha  were  of  no 
a\  ail  with  him.  When  Valda  came, 
he  was  howling  and  kicking  upon 
the  sofa  in  a  state  of  furious  re- 
bellion, and  nothing  would  do  but 
that  his  mother  should  como  and 
sing  to  him  with  her  lute.  Valda 
was  looking  as  white  as  death,  and 
she  was  so  weary  that  she  could 
hardly  stand  ;  but  she  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Margaret's  entreaties  that  sho 
would  go  and  lie  down,  and  signing 
to  Aydosha  to  bring  her  the  lute,  she 
SMik  down  upon  a  low  stool  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  began  to 
play.  It  was  a  curious  deep-toned 
instrument,  called  an  aood,  that  she 
u.sed  ;  something  like  a  very  big 
mandoline  with  strings  of  gut,  and 
it  made  a  wild  droning  accom- 
paniment to  a  melandioly  tune  of 
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about  five  notes,  that  was  the  only 
recipe  for  sending  Djem41-ed-Diu  to 
deep  when  he  was  in  a  perverse 
momL  To-day  it  was  a  task  that 
requited  the  hard  labour  of  three 
people.  Yalda  sat  crouching  upon 
the  floor,  patiently  singing  and 
thrummincr,  Mar^j^aret  waved  a  big 
sendclic  (tly-scarer)  to  keep  the  flies 
oBf  and  Ajdosha  on  her  knees 
kneaded  the  q>rings  of  tiie  sofa  to 
rock  the  child  until  the  perspiration 
poured  down  her  face ;  and  still,  at 
.  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  rebellious 
little  bare  le'^n  were  cocked  up  in 
the  air  in  dehance  of  coverlet>^,  and 
the  great  brown  eyes  were  wide  open, 
fixed  with  a  wakeful  stare  upon  his 
mother's  pale  face. 

"  Ji  ilchuk  Ana,^'  he  said,  intOTmpt- 
ing  the  music  suddenly. 

**  Yes,  Beyjirriy  what  do  you  want?" 
"You  know  that  I  am  to  be  a 
soldier   like    P<f<Aa    hdilba  (Papa 
Pasha)?" 

"  Avet^  Beyjim  (yes,  Bey  dear)." 
"I  shall  fight  for  my  country." 
"My   Httle    Djomkl-ed-Din !  Of 
course  jou  will.'* 

"  It  was  for  that  that  I  was  bom ; 
and  if  I  am  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle  I  shall  go  straight  to  Fioradise." 
"  You  will,  my  son." 
I  want  a  red  coat  with  epaulettes, 
and  a  soldier's  cap,  and  a  belt  for  my 
sword  like  the  English  Captain  I  saw 
galloping  in  front  of  his  men  at  the 
Kasr-el-Nil  barracks." 

"  Pekeh,  Effen\  PMa  IMa  shall 
bring  them  for  you  next  time  he  goes 
into  town  ;  only  go  to  sleep  now." 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  Djemal  darling," 
Margaret  said  to  him  in  English. 
"Poor  Motiher  is  singing  to  put  you 
to  sleep,  and  she  is  getting  so  tired." 

The  child  gave  one  grave  glance  at 
his  mother,  a  long  loving  look  that 
seemed  meant  to  assure  her  of  his 
affection,  and  then  he  closed  hi'?  eves 
obediently.     In    five    minutes  his 


golden  curls  were  at  rest  upon  the 
pillow;  be  was  asleep,  and  Yalda's 
crooning/  whieh  had  been  growing 
fsanter  and  fainter,  died  into  silence. 

Margaret  handed  the  sendclic  to 
Ay6osha,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  ' 
by  the  child  while  he  slept,  and  turn- 
ing to  Valda,  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  go  and  lie  down  in  her  room.  "  I 
rather  want  to  go  out  to  see  a  firiend 
in  the  town  this  afternoon,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper ;  '*  she  has  asked  me  to 
come  to  ten.  You  don't  think  you 
will  want  me  for  a  couple  of  hours  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Valda  at  once  ;  "go, 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  like.  But 
it  is  Tsry  hot  out  doors  just  now ; 
you  had  better  take  a  carriage^  if  it  is 
&r  to  go.  Ask  ManetSnna  to  get  yon 
one." 

Margaret  stole  out  of  the  room,  her 
spirits  raised  by  the  kind  considera- 
tion which  had  spared  her  a  hot  and 
exhausting  walk,  and  she  hoped  that 
Valda,  left  to  herself,  would  get  the 
rest  that  she  so  badly  needed.  But 
Valda  was  strangely  restless,  and  no 
longer  inclined  to  sleep.    She  sat  still 
for  a  moment  after  Margaret  had  left 
the  room,  and  then,  leaving  Ay6odia 
in  charge  of  Djemdl-ed-Din,  she  passed 
out   into   the   long  workroom  that 
adjoined  the  boudoir,  where  the  slaves 
were  generally  to  be  found  gathered 
together  in  groups  upon  the  floor, 
singing   and   chattering  over  their 
sewing.     This   afternoon,  however, 
they  were  all  engaged  in  laundry- 
work  in  the  spacious  ofiices  down- 
stairs, and  the  room  looked  deserted 
and  empty.    Valda  went  to  one  of 
the  four  long  windows,  and,  resting 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  looked  out 
into  the  glowing  gard^  below.  She 
was  desperately  unhapf^,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  she  could  not  tell  \ 
why  she  should  be.   Life  seemed  to  her 
^s•o^thless,  and  the  precepts  of  resigTia- 
tion  which  had  supported  her  ior  so 
long  under  its  trials  had  suddenly  lost  i 
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their  force  and  become  senseless,  like 
the  mocking  figments  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy. Yet  she  was  consciouii  that 
the  fault  must  somehow  lie  in  herself, 
and  she  tried  with  all  the  force  of  her 
will  to  atifle  and  forget  the  vague 
misery  of  longing  that  sarged  up  in 
her  heart. 

"What  does  it  matter  whether  I 
am  happy  or  not  1 "  she  asked  herself. 
'  in  a  few  years  it  will  all  be  over, 
and  then  what  difference  vriU  it  make 
to  me  or  to  anybody  elaet  I  ihall 
have  done  my  duty  to  my  htiBband 
and  ray  country,  and  shall  have  left 
behind  me  a  son  who  will  perhaps  be 
as  great  a  soldier  as  his  grandfather 
was  before  him.  My  little  Djemul-ed- 
Din  I  He  thinln  of  notUng  bat  war 
uid  battles  already,  and  if  he  beo(»neB 
a  great  general,  and  upholds  the  falling 
fortunes  of  his  country,  then  T  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain.  My  life  may 
bring  me  little  joy,  but  without  me 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  my  father 
ooold  not  have  been  transmitted  to 
another  genera^on,  and  who  knows 
what  a  difference  they  may  not  make 
to  the  cause  of  Turkey  and  of  Islam  ? 
Let  me  be  content,  and  not  think  of 
myself  at  all.  Can  I  not  find  some- 
thing to  do  for  other*  1 " 

Talda  tnmed  away  from  the  win> 
dow  with  a  restless  impulse  to  escape 
from  the  solitude  in  which  she  felt 
unable  to  repress  the  thoughts  that 
assailed  her.  There  was  a  4uantity 
of  hue  sewing  to  be  done  which  was 
beyond  tiie  powers  of  the  slaves,  and 
Yalda*  who  was  an  accompUshed 
needlewoman,  was  accustomed  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  it.  Slie  took 
it  up  now  ;  but  she  could  not  settle 
to  it ;  she  could  not  sit  still  and  sew 
in  the  silent  and  deserted  rooms ;  she 
most  have  somebody  to  speak  to. 

The  FIsha  was  out;  he  had  gone 
with  a  party  of  friends  to  Qhesireh,  his 
favourite  resort  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
he  would   not  be  back  till  late. 


Mademoiselle  would  also  be  out  for 

some  hours,  no  doubt,  and  Djemil 
was  asleep.  There  was  nobody  in 
this  wing  of  the  palace;  but  on  the 
other  side  was  her  mother,  feverish 
and  fretting  with  a  oold.  Talda  be- 
thought herself  of  a  cooling  drink 
that  she  knew  how  to  make,  and  she 
resolved  to  prepare  it  and  send  it  to 
her  mother.  For  conking  and  nurs- 
ing Valda  had  a  faculty  that  amounted 
to  genius,  and  she  had  found  by 
eo^rience  that  there  was  nothing 
that  could  so  effectually  distract  her 
mind  from  dwelling  upon  itself  as 
some  occupation  of  this  congenial 
kind.  She  was  busy  over  her  spirit- 
lamp  for  the  next  half-hour,  and 
when  her  operations  were  oompleted 
she  felt  oomparatively  happy  and 
contented. 

"Tliis  is  really  good,"  she  said,  her 
face  brightening,  as  she  tasted  it;  "I 
will  pour  it  into  my  silver  flask,  and 
send  it  to  her  at  once.  I  know  she 
will  like  it,  and  she  will  be  so  pleased 
that  I  made  it.  I  should  like  to  take 
it  myself,  only  I  am  afraid  of  crossing 

the  garden  with  my  cold  *'  She 

glanced  out  of  tlie  window,  and  saw- 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  about  the 
great  leaves  of  the  Indiarmbber  trees 
more  wildly  than  ever.  Then  she 
remembered  that  she  could  go  through 
the  aefdriJek  ;  she  had  forgotten  to 
restore  the  keys  to  Mademoiselle, 
and  they  were  hanging  from  her 
waistbaud  now.  "  I  came  through 
with  SaoMa  before;  why  shouldn't 
I  go  back  with  her!"  she  thought 

I  will  call  to  her  to  come  with 
me." 

She  took  up  the  flask  of  curiously- 
wrought  silver  which  held  the  sherbet 
she  bad  made,  and  throwing  a  large 
pale  blue  shawl  over  her  head,  ^e 
went  out  into  the  o(Hnridor.  When 
she  reached  the  staircase  door  at  the 
end  of  it,  she  passed  out  on  to  the 
top-landing  and   clapped  her  hands 
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enec^getically.  There  were  no  bells 
in  the  paJaoe^  and  the  clapping  of 

haud-s  was  generally  such  an  effectual 
summons  that  the  need  of  them  was 
not  felt  ;  but  for  once  the  nlavcs  did 
not  hear, — eitlier  tliey  were  chatter- 
ing more  loudly  Ouun  uinal,  or  ihe 
high  wind  in  toees  drowned  the 
Boond. 

VaM.i  clapped  in  vain.  It  wag 
very  draughty  on  tlic  wide  stone 
stairs,  and  she  was  afraid  of  Hnger- 
iug  there.  She  went  on  to  the  door 
of  the  iddmUkf  hastily  resolTing  to 
go  through  by  herself;  yet  she  hesi- 
tated before  she  opened  it.  She  had 
never  been  into  that  abode  of  men 
■without  a  companion  lx?fore,  and  she 
was  ralher  afraid  of  venturmg.  Then 

she  told  henell  tiiat  she  had  never 
yet  seen  a  creature  whenever  she  had 

been  through,  ezoept  Mduheddin  Bey, 
and  him  only  once  wlien  the  Pasha 
had  been  with  her.  The  corridor 
was  always  empty  and  deserted,  and 
it  was  uiotit  unlikely  tliat  she  should 
happen  to  meet  any  one  in  the  few 
seconds  that  it  would  take  her  to  run 
through  it. 

"  Bah  !  Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  " 
she  thought.  1  have  got  mv  shawl, 
and  if  I  do  meet  poor  old  Mouheddin, 
he  will  only  run  like  a  hare." 

She  unlocked  the  door»  and  glanced 
in.  It  smelt  close  and  unaired,  as  it 
always  did,  but  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  anybody  to  be  seen.  "Piffl"  said 
Valda,  and  she  went  in. 

CHAPTEB  XIV. 

HlRBT  FiTZROY  WES  a  true  Briton 
in  one  respect.  He  thought  that  the 
English  language  vra^  imfncasurably 
superior  to  any  ot  hi  r  tongue  that  wjis 
spoken  upon  earth ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  hu  heart  was  a  deeply-rooted  con^ 
▼iction  that  any  one  who  could  not 
q>eak  it  was  sunk  in  depths  of  deplor* 
able^  if  not  contemptible^  ignorance. 


But  he  diflBsred  from  the  average 

Englishman  in  possessing  a  consider- 
al)le  aptitude  for  picking  up  foreign 
languages  himself.  Able  not  only  to 
read  and  understand  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  he  could  also  express 
himsdf  in  than  with  very  fair  fluency; 
and  it  was  to  his  proficiency  in  this 
respect  that  he  owed  his  high  post  in 
the  Khedivial  court,  and  many  other 
advantages  that  had  accrued  to  him 
in  the  course  of  his  career.  But  never 
in  all  his  experience  had  he  felt  so 
much  inclined  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  hin  linguistic  attainments  as  on 
that  day  in  the  harim,  when  a  smatter- 
ing of  Turkish  enabled  Idm  to  make 
out  wh-it  steps  would  be  requisite  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which 
he  was  there. 

He  had  eflected  his  entrance  into 
those  sacred  precincts  by  very  simple 
means.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
managing  electrician,  and  a  brief  holi- 
day from  his  dutieii  at  the  court  while 
the  lUiedive  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
palace  of  Basel-Tin  at  Alexandriai 
had  been  his  opportunities,  and  he  had 
known  how  to  turn  them  to  account. 
He  knew  something  of  electricity  and 
mechnnica,  and  he  had  trusteti  to 
chance  to  aflord  liim  the  meeting  that 
he  so  ardently  desired;  but  he  had 
entered  upon  the  adventure  without 
the  least  notion  how  he  was  going  to 
carry  it  out,  and  he  had  been  for  some 
days  in  the  palace  in  his  workman's 
disguise  without  getting  any  nearer  to 
his  object.  Once,  in  the  distance,  he 
had  caught  sight  of  a  slight  figure  in 
sweeping  rose^oured  draperies  whose 
graceful  movements  had  caused  his 
heart  to  beat  fast ;  he  thought  it 
might  be  Valda,  but  all  the  ladies  had 
their  heads  very  carefully  covered  up 
in  shawls,  or  thick  veils,  and  the 
fleeting  glimpse  that  he  got  was  only 
enough  to  give  rise  to  tantalising 
conjectures. 

Jjfrom  the  chance  remarks  made  by 
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tke  slaves  in  'his  hearing,  however, 
he  learnt  something  certain.  TalcUt 
H&nem,  when  die  came  to  this  part 
of  the  palace,  was  accustomed  to  pass 
through  the  corridor  of  the  seldmtek, 
and  she  came  unattended.  There  then 
he  must  take  up  his  post,  if  possible 
alone ;  and  if  he  could  see  her  dose  it 
would  be  strange  if  he  could  not  con- 
trive to  find  some  means  of  making 
her  aware  of  his  identity. 

The  moment  that  ho  had  iiuiahed 
the  piece  of  work  he  was  engaged  upon, 
he  suggested  to  tiie  superintend^t 
that  perhaps  he  had  better  get  things 
ready  in  the  seldmlek  for  the  vorkmen 
who  were  to  go  there  next  day;  and 
here  fortune  played  into  his  hands. 
With  all  his  natural  gifts,  and  with 
all  the  pains  that  lie  had  taken  to  pick 
up  some  knowledge  of  his  assumed 
touleb  he  was  still  an  unskilled  work- 
man, and  the  snperintendent,  who  was 
not  in  hia  secret^  was  disgusted  by  his 
blunders. 

"  I  want  this  job  finished  first,"  he 
said  roughly ;  "  but  you  are  hindering 
ra&er  than  helping.  Go  to  the  se?<fm- 
Uk  by  all  means ;  yon  can  carry  the 
wires  there,  and  you  can  take  the 
glasses  down  and  clean  them.  That 
is  the  only  sort  of  work  tliat  you 
are  really  fit  for,  it  seems  to  me." 

Fitsroy  seemed  to  take  his  snub  in 
a  submissive  spirit;  bnt  he  went  off 
foil  of  inward  elation.  Hie  big  Sou- 
danese  showed  him  the  way  through 
the  passages,  and  unlocked  tlie  door 
for  iiim,  but  lie  did  not  favour  him 
with  his  company  for  long.  So  soon 
as  Fitzroy  had  settled  down  to  the 
tedious  task  of  cleaning  the  lustre> 
glasses,  Manetinna»  whose  vigilance 
was  required  in  more  important  places 
than  the  ndfhnfek,  announced  tliat  he 
should  lock  liim  in  for  a  time,  and 
come  back  to  release  him  when  his 
task  was  done. 

"  How  long  will  yon  be  f enquired 
the  fellow  in  Arabic ;  "an  hour?" 


"Oh,  much  longer,**  replied  Fitsroy 
quickly.  "  Two  houra,  three ;  it  will 
be  a  long  job,  it  will  iske  me  until  it 

is  dark." 

Manetinna  grinned  sardonically, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an 
expression  of  lordly  compassion  as  be 
looked  at  this  poor  devil  of  a  Christian 
who  was  compelled  to  earn  his  liveli- 
hood by  manual  labour.  He  himself 
wore  a  frock-coat  of  the  finest  black 
broad  cloth  over  a  petticoat  of  spotless 
white  linen,  which  descended  almost 
to  tiie  anklra  of  his  elastic -sided 
patoit-leather  boots ;  he  wore  a  hand- 
some gold  signet  ring  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  broad  black  hand,  and 
a  heavy  gold  watch  and  chain,  while 
gold  studs  and  sleeve-links  adorned 
his  shining  shirt  front  and  cu£b. 
Manetinna  was,  in  his  own  estima> 
tion,  a  very  grand  parson  indeed,  and 
he  dressed  in  accordance  with  his 
position.  He  treated  the  workmen 
under  his  surveillance  with  a  con- 
descending good  nature  that  was  only 
tempered  with  severity  when  a  female 
form  came  by ;  and  with  tins  work- 
man who  seemed  to  know  a  few 
words  of  Arabic,  ho  would  have 
stopped  to  converse  if  he  had  received 
any  encouragement,  but  Fitzroy  wai 
careful  not  to  give  it.  He  had  Ins 
own  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  alone, 
and  he  heard  Manet!nna  depart  and 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock  behind  him 
with  feelings  of  unmitigated  satisfac- 
tion. 

Fitzroy  was  alone  in  the  great 
empty  vestibule,  and  the  doors  at 
either  end  of  it  (the  one  communicat- 
ing with  the  harim,  tiie  other  with  the 
ae^lmdek,)  were  secnrdy  locked.  He 
could  not  let  himself  out,  or  do  any- 
thing that  would  further  his  object ; 
but  there  was  just  the  chance  that 
Valda  might  happen  to  pass  through 
while  he  was  there,  and  his  heart  beat 
high  with  anticipation. 

"  Of  course  some  slave  will  be  witii 
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her,  or  elBO  that  horrid  Engluih  girl," 
he  reflected;  "I  would  rather  have 
any  one  hat  her,  for  I  know  that  I 
may  count  upon  her  to  do  her  best  to 
circumvent  me.  Never  mind,  I  tliink 
T  can  be  a  match  for  her,  if  I  can  only 
get  speech  ot'  the  lady." 

He  left  the  glasB  anamente  in  a 
heap  OB  the  floor,  and  hegan  to  paoe 
restlessly  up  and  down.   It  was  a 
gray  sunless  day,   and  in  the  un- 
tcinpered  light  tliat  came  from  the 
bix  long  windows  looking   into  the 
courtyard  the  great  empty  place,  with 
its  hare  floor  and  unooTsred  walls  of 
white  and  gold,  looked  indeseribably 
forlorn  and  desolate.  Here  and  there, 
on  a  level  with  the  oyc,  were  pencilled 
scribblings  in  Arabic  characters  that 
the  idle  attendants  of  some  by-gone 
Uv^  had  left  for  a  record  of  their 
littleness,  and  Fitsroy  stopped  in  his 
walk  to  try  to  decipher  them.  They 
were  not  interesting;  except  for  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  characters  they 
di/Tcred  in  nothing  from  the  effusions 
of  the  ordinary  cockney  tourist,  and 
Fitsroy  wsa  soon  weary  of  this  oocopa' 
tion.   As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  he 
began  to  find  the  time  interminably 
long,  till  at  last  he  took  to  cleaning 
his  glasses  vigorously  in  order  to  find 
some  distraction  from   his  thou'dits. 
Oace  or  twice,  hearing  the  suuud  of 
footsteps  and  yoices  echoing  on  the 
Mktmiek  sids^  he  started  up  in  eager 
expectation;  but  they  were  men's 
voices,    and    men's    heavy  footsteps 
passing  from  the  outer  staircaso  to 
their  rooms  in  the  selundti/i,  and  no  one 
came  round  the  comer  as  fur  as  the 
door  leading  into  the  empty  wing. 

Fitzroy  finished  one  set  of  glasses, 
and  began  on  another ;  but  by  this 
time  the  afternoon  had  begun  to  close 
in,  and  his  hopes  were  sinking  into 
dependency.  She  was  not  coming, 
no  doubt  she  would  not  come  until  the 
dinner-hoar,  which  woold  not  be  nntO 
after  he  had  left  the  palace.    What  a 


fool  he  had  been  to  suppose  that  be 
oontd  possibly  break  down  the  harriers 
that  hemmed  her  round  on  every  side ; 

he  had  better  not  have  come;  it  was 
a  useless  risk  to  have  incurred.  He 
lingered  in  the  embrasure  of  a  great 
oriel  window  jutting  out  to  the 
west^  and  loolced  ont  over  tlw  widto 
court  beneath  to  the  horizon,  where 
the  sun,  breaking  through  the  douds 
that  had  obscured  it  all  day,  was  set- 
ting in  glory  behind  the  amethystine 
hills  of  the  desert.  He  had  almost 
made  up  kin  miud  to  give  up  the 
quests  and  leave  the  palace  not  to 
return,  when  he  heard  a  sound  that 
made  him  turn  round  with  a  start. 

Valda's  light  footsteps  had  been  in- 
audible on  tiie  strip  of  carpet  iu  the 
corridor  of  the  aeldmlek,  but  when 
she  reached  the  door  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  unlocking  it,  and  the 
key  grated  loudly  as  it  turned  in  the 
lock.    Fitzroy  waited  in  Inresthless 
suspense   till  the  door  opened  and 
Valda  came  in.     He  could  see  her 
perfectly  as  stie  paused  to  lock  the 
door  after  her,  and  he  was  sferack  by 
the  resemblance  to  a  beautifal  picture 
of  the  Madonna  that  he  had  some- 
where seen.     She  was  dressed  in  her 
loose,  flowing  morning-gown  of  rose- 
coloured  tlannel,  and  a  beam  of  the 
setting  sun  fell  lull  on  her  gold-browu 
haur.   The  blue  shawl  ths^  she  had 
thrown  about  her  head  had  slipped 
down  to  her  shoulders  in  her  struggles 
with    the  key,  and  in  the  jealous 
security  of  the  vestibule  she  did  not 
trouble  to  replace  it.     She  did  not 
perceive  the  blue-smocked  workman  in 
the  recess  of  the  window,  and  she  was 
advancing  quietly  along  the  middle  of 
the  hall  when  he  came  forward  and 
placed  himself  in  her  way. 

"  Permit  me,  adame,  to  restore  to 
you  this  jewel,"  he  said  in  rapid,  well- 
chosen  French.  "  I  was  resolved  iSiat 
I  would  give  it  back  to  yon  with  my 
own  hand,  and  now  I  have  found  the 
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opportiinikj.    You  may  not  remember 
but  you  will  recognise  your  own 
diamonds." 

She  did  remember  him;  ahe  recog 
maed  him  in  an  instant,  and  he  saw 
that  she  did.  The  light  was  full  in 
his  face,  and  on  the  star  that  flash 
in  his  hanfl.  and  she  sto<xl  looking  at 
him  with  a  wide,  bewildered  gaze. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  cover  her 
head  or  turn  avaj ;  she  did  not 
shriek  or  atajrt;  she  stood  without 
voico  or  movement,  as  if  petrified  by 
some  overwhelming  emotion.  Tlicn  all 
at  once,  she  gave  a  strange  little  cry, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
Bank  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  at  Fitz- 
xoy'sleet.  The  last  ray  of  the  setting 
sun  shone  in  upon  them,— on  FitEroy, 
in  his  blue  workman's  suit,  stand- 
ing as  if  stunned  with  surprise,  on 
Valda's  bowed  figure  crouching  half 
hidden  in  her  drapenea,  on  the 
splendid  star  ol  flMtimg  dlftmondflij 
and  on  the  squalid  scrawls  that  tu1« 
garised  the  hare  white  wall  behind. 

Fitzroy  was  frightened,  as  much  by 
the  violence  of  the  emotions  of  his 
own  heart  as  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
figure  at  his  feet.  Valda's  nerveless 
fingers  had  refused  to  hold  the  star 
that  he  had  placed  in  her  hand,  and 
it  had  fallen  on  to  the  floor,  where  it 
lay  «iparkling  in  the  dust.  "What  had 
he  done?  What  was  to  be  the  ron- 
aequence  of  his  rash  act  ?  Ho  dared 
not  speak,  he  dared  not  move,  and 
least  ofalldidhefeelasifhe  dared 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  raise  up  thai 
prostrate  figure. 

It  was  Valda  who  moved  first. 
She  stirred  a  little,  and  he  involun- 
tarily stooped  to  help  her  as  she 
stumbled  to  her  feet;  but  she  recoiled 
tnm  his  hand. 

"Oh,  Monsieur,"  she  gasped,  lean* 
ing  against  the  wall  lor  Siqpport, 
"  you  ought  never  to  have  come  into 
this  house  !    How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,  Madame. 


Forgive  me  for  causing  you  such  a 
shock  ;  I  never  meant  to  do  that,  but 
I  have  been  trying  to  see  you  for 
weeks,  and  I  could  not  find  the 
chanoe^  tiU  this  one  ofiered.  I 
understand  something  of  mechanics, 
and  T  nsked  a  friend  who  is  con- 
cerncci  in  this  contract  to  let  me  in 

as  a  workman  " 

"  A  friend  ?  Ah,  taonlHm/  Ton 
have  someone  else  in  the  secret,  you 
have  spokanx  about  it  to  your  f riendst  ** 
Valda's  eyes  were  wide  with  alarm, 
and  she  locked  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

"Kot  to  a  single  soul,  not  one 
wofd  about  you.  I  merely  said  to 
my  friend  that  I  had  a  desire  to  yvAt 
the  interior  of  a  harim  before  return- 
ing to  England,  and  as  I  shall  be 
leaving  soon,  he  made  no  dificultjT 
about  gratifying  my  whim." 

"You  are  leaving  this  country, 
Monsieur  f  "  said  Valda  hurriedly. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  leaving,  and  I  am  not 
coming  back.  I  am  recalled  to  Eng- 
land by  family  matters  which  wiU 
probably  keep  me  there,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up  my  appointment 
here.  In  a  month's  time  I  shall  be 
gone,  but  before  I  left  I  fielt  that  I 
must  see  you  once  again.  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  done  wrong  t  I  saw 
that  your  English  friend  was  opposed 
to  it,  but  I  think  that  she  does  not 
like  me.  She  is  prejudiced  against 
me ;  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  you, 
— I  hope  tiiat  I  have  not  been  so  un* 
fortunate  as  to  offend  you,  Madame  1 " 
•«No^"  said  Valda  faintly,  "you 
have  not  ofTf^ndpd  me ;  but  oh,  Mon- 
sieur, I  fear  that  you  have  done 
wrong  in  seeking  this  interview.  You 
have  certainly  done  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  and  I  am  doing  wrong  in  stay- 
ing to  speak  with  you.  Yet  I  cannot 
forget  tiiat  I  am  a  mother,  and  that 
it  is  you  who  have  saved  for  me  the 
life  of  my  child  ;  my  little  Djem&l-ed- 
Diu  is  my  only  one,  and  if  I  lost  him 
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I  should  have  nothing  <m  earth  to 
make  me  care  to  live.    I  should  he 

an  iinc:ratcful  woman  if  T  were  not 
g^ad  ti)  SI  C  }  ou,  and  glad  to  be  able 
to  thauk  jou  for  myself.  I  thank 
you,  Monsieur,  from  my  heart,  and 
you  may  believe  me  that  you  will 
always  be  remembered  by  me." 

Uer  beautiful  eyes  were  raised  to 
his  face,  and  the  cxprossion  in  them, 
which  said  ku  much  more  than  her 
words,  stirred  him  more  fiercely  than 
all  that  had  gone  beifora.  She  was 
not  angry  with  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  confession  in  her  eyes  that 
sccraed  to  mean,  —  what  did  that 
pleadinj;;  look  mean  ?  He  haud  to 
make  a  great  effort  to  restrain  the 
impulse  to  seize  and  press  to  his  lips 
the  white  hand  that  she  held  out  to 
him. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,"  he  said  ha^^tily  ; 
"it  was  a  little  thing  that  I  did,  and 
for  you  T  would  have  done  much 
more.  If  you  will  only  forgive  me 
for  the  fright  I  gave  you  just  now  I 
I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it» 
but  I  was  desperate.  You  cannot 
know  what  it  is  to  me  to  see  you 
again,  and  to  hear  you  speak  so  kindly. 
Ever  since  that  afternoon,  when  first 
I  saw  you,  I  have  thought  only  of 
you.  Tour  fsoe  has  been  continually 
before  my  eyes  like  the  mirage  of  a 
reality  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  reach.  I  have  loi^ked 
for  yen  everywhere,  but  T  could  never 
see  you  nor  come  near  you." 

Yalda  looked  at  him  as  if  she  could 
not  take  her  eyes  away,  and  she 
listened  as  if  under  some  sort  of 
fascination.  "  I  have  seen  you,"  she 
said  almost  involuntarily,  "I  have 
seen  you  often." 

"  You  have  !  "  exclaimed  Fitzroy 
eagerly.    "Where!  Tell  mo  where?" 

Yalda  was  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  surprise  and  f«tr,  and  the 
self-possession  and  presenoe  of  mind 
that  seldom  failed  her  in  an  emergency 


were  returning  to  her  aid.   She  was 

about  to  reply,  when  she  was  startled 
afresh  by  tlie  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  seldmiek,  and  she  remembered  the 
peril  of  the  position.  *'  {Someone  is 
coming ! "  she  said  in  a  hurried 
whisper.    **  I  must  go ! " 

But  the  footsteps  were  not  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  hartm;  they 
carae  from  tlip  crrldor  round  the 
corner,  and  died  away  down  the 
outside  staircase. 

"  It  is  only  one  of  the  men  going 
out  of  the  tddrntek,**  said  Fitzroy 
reassuringly.  *'Ah,  do  not  hurry 
away ;  I  may  never  be  able  to  see 
you  again." 

"That  is  true,  '  said  Val  li  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but  the  risk  is  too  terrible. 
For  myself  I  am  not  afnud ;  no  one 
can  do  roe  any  harm ;  but  for  you,— 
your  life  would  not  be  safe  if  tins 
became  known.  If  one  of  the  negroes 
wore  to  come  in  and  see  yon  ! " 

"The  doors  are  safely  locked,"  said 
Fitaroy,  "and  the  man  who  has  the 
keys  is  not  likely  to  come  for  a  good 
half-hour  yet.  But  if  anybody  should 
come,  we  should  hear  him  approach- 
ing, and  you  would  have  time  to  slip 
out  at  the  other  end." 

"The  head  negro  has  got  the 
Pftsha's  keys,"  said  Yalda:  "he  must 
have  borrowed  them  in  order  to  be 
able  to  let  you  in ;  but  if  mine  were 
in  the  li>ck  on  this  side  he  would  not 
bo  aljle  to  get  his  in.  Then,  while  he 
was  fumbling  and  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  obstruction  was,  I  should 
have  time  to  get  away." 

She  said  this  more  in  contemplation 
of  a  possibility  than  in  suggestion  of 
a  plan,  but  Fitzroy  saw  at  otv^p  that 
the  idea,  though  simple,  was  a  brilliant 
one,  and  he  hastened  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  lie  took  the  keys  from  Yalda's 
hand,  and  made  both  doors  secure. 
When  he  came  back,  ho  picked  up 
the  diamond  ornament  which  Yalda 
had  left  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
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foHoired  her  into  the  bay  of  the  oriel 

with  it. 

"  No,  no,  Monsieur,"  she  said  as  he 
offered  it  to  her,  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  back.  Did  not  Mademoiselle 
tell  yout  My  little  boy  gave  it  to 
jou,  and  I  should  like  yon  to  keep 
it.  Will  yott  not  accept  it,  Monsieur, 
from  him  and  from  mr,  *  remind 
you  sometimes  of  us  ?  Tlie  brof)ch  is 
nothing; ;  but  I  should  like  to  think 
that  when  you  are  far  away  you  will 
have  bouieiliiiig  that  will  prevent  you 
from  forgetting  ns  altogether." 

**I  shall  never  foiget  yon, — ^theie 
is  no  danger  of  that ! "  said  Fitzroy, 
with  sudden  passion.  "  I  need  no 
smivenir  to  make  me  remember  you  ; 
still,  if  you  would  give  me  somcthingi 
— a  glove  or  a  ribbon, — something 
that  you  have  worn  or  used,  I  should 
treasure  it  as  my  most  valued  posses- 
sion. Your  diamonds  X  cannot  accept. 
Miss  Grey  did  tell  me  of  your  generous 
intention  ;  but  I  told  her  that  it  was 
impossible  fur  me  to  take  a(i\auUkge 
of  it.  Nok  Madame^  do  not  tbioJc 
that  you  owe  me  any  debt  that  needa 
to  be  repaid  by  money  or  diamomcb. 
Tlie  thanks  that  you  hnve  given  me 
are  enough ;  they  are  more  than 
enough,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to 
bless  the  fortunate  chance  that  made 
me  tiie  person  to  earn  them." 

Yalda  saw  that  he  was  detemuned 
not  to  take  the  jewel,  and  she  did  not 
urge  him  further.  TTer  wistful  gate 
fell  from  his  fnco  to  liie  folds  of  her 
blue  shawl,  which  she  irnd  aguiu 
drawn  round  her  head,  and  she 
mechanically  tried  to  pass  the  long 
pin  of  the  ornament  in  and  out  of  the 
meshes. 

"  Will  you  not  toll  mo  where  it  is 
that  you  have  seen  me  ? "  Fitzroy 
asked,  as  she  did  not  speak.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  you  felt  enough  interest, 
—did  yott  tabs  the  trouble  to  look  out 
for  me  f " 

Valda  raised  her  ^yes  for  an  in* 


stant»  and  the  mounting  colour  in  her 
cheek  told  it  own  tale.  '*I  have 
seen   you  when   I  have   been  out 

driving,"  she  answered,  "at  Chestreh, 
at  Giseh,  and  in  the  town,  —  Vjut 
oftencst  at  the  theatre.  Every  night, 
when  you  have  been  there,  I  have 
seen  you  frt»m  my  box." 

"You  have  been  to  the  theatre? 
You  are  in  the  habit  of  going  there  1" 
he  exclaimwl  in  surprise.  "  Oh,  to 
the  covered  boxes,  of  course ;  I  never 
thought  of  that.*' 

'*Ko^  you  never  looked  up  to  that 
side :  I  have  noticed ;  but  you  look 
very  often  to  the  other  side,  and  you 
go  to  visit  the  ladies  in  their  boxes. 
I  think  there  are  several  charming 
young  European  ladies  in  whom  you 
are  interesteid." 

Fitzroy  smiled,  enchanted  by  this 
little  touch  of  the  eternal  feminine. 
"Do  you  think  so  1"  he  said.  "Well, 
would  you  like  to  know  what  I  think 
of  them  in  comparison  to  you  ?  " 

"No,  no,  no,  oh  no  1  Do  not  mis- 
take moi  it  makes  no  difference  to 
me  what  you  think, — of  them,  of  me, 
of  anybody.  Do  you  not  seel  You 
are  standing  close  to  me,  and  yet  you 
are  very  far  away.  Tiiere  is  a  deep, 
deep  gulf  between  us,  and  it  can 
never  be  creased.  I  see  it  clearly, 
but  I  will  not  look  across ;  it  is  better 
not  to  do  it." 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  as  she 
spoke  with  an  intensely  dramatic  ges- 
ture that  seemed  to  keep  him  oif  at 
arm's  h^ngth  ^  but  there  were  tears  in 
hst  eyes,  and  she  drew  back  a  pace  or 
two  into  the  recess  of  the  window, 
and  turned  hor  face  away  in  order  to 
hide  them.  Fitzroy  did  not  speak  or 
move ;  he  stood  as  if  under  an  int<?r- 
dict,  and  Valda  stared  through  her 
tears  at  the  rosy  lights  in  the  west. 
The  sun  bad  sunk  behind  the  hills, 
but  the  colours  in  the  sky  were  grow- 
ing more  glorious  every  instant,  and 
the  graceful  minaret  of  a  little  white 
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mosque  close  by,  anrJ  the  stiT!  more 
graceM  pahn-tree  that  p^rew  near  it, 
stood  out  against  the  puik  and  golden 
distance  and  the  opahne  reaches  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  the  same  snnaefc 
aeene  th»t  Yalda  had  looked  upon 
with  Margaret  Grey,  when  ahe  had 
said  that  there  ^vas  no  romance,  nor 
any  possibility  of  it  in  her  life.  How 
short  a  time  ago  she  had  said  that, 
and  now  she  could  never  say  it 
again  \  The  unexpected,  the  impoflu* 
hie,  had  happened ;  it  had  come  to 
her,  the  romance  of  her  life,  and  she 
lingered,  knowing  only  too  well  how 
soon  it  would  be  over. 

"Ah,  Madame,"  said  Fitzroy,  break- 
ing the  silence  suddenly  as  he  became 
aware  ol  her  emotion,  "  thwe  are 
some  lines  in  Boglish  that  I  belieye 
in,— 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

Tell  me,  which  is  the  box  that  you 
(X^cnpy  when  you  go  to  the  theatre  t " 
**It  is  the  third  from  the  sta?e, 
the  one  next  to  the  two  which  are 
reserved  for  the  Vicereine,"  said 
Valda,  turning  towards  him.  "But 
why  do  you  wish  to  know  t  Through 
that  fluckness  of  iron  you  can  see 

**No,  yet  I  like  to  know  where  you 
are.  And  you  arc  there  every  night 
that  there  is  a  performance  1" 

"Most  nights,  but  there  are  not 
many  left  now,'*  she  said  with  a  sigh. 
**The  season  comes  to  an  end  in  a 
week's  time,  and  then  comes  Bama- 
sftn,  wlien  one  sees  nothing  more  o£ 
Europeans," 

"  There  will  be  a  grand  masquerade 
night  at  the  opera  at  the  end  of  the 
season ;  shall  yon  be  tiiere  ?  " 

«I  don't  know.  Perhaps  the  bocc 
will  have  to  be  especially  engaged  for 
that,  and  I  do  not  know  if  the  Pasha 
will  be  willing.    He  does  not  hke  my 


goincT  to  the  theatre,  and  he  will  be 
glad  when  it  comes  to  an  end." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
PIteha's  name  had  come  up  between 
them,  and  Ktsroy's  brows  darkened 
at  the  thou^t  of  him.  He  had  no 
more  acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
life  of  a  Turkish  PAsha  than  the 
vague  impressions  that  remained  to 
him  from  his  boyish  readings  of  The 
Ababiak  Kighxb,  and  bis  imaghiatioB 
conjured  up  s  |nctuie  strangely  dia- 
torted  Irom  the  truth, — a  beautiful 
helpless  woman  made  tlic  slave  and 
toy  of  a  sensual  tyrant  whose  jealousy 
grudged  her  even  the  few  simple 
pleasures  that  her  prison-life  aUowed. 

«Tell  me,"  he  said  abruptly; 
be  unkind  to  youl   Does  he  make 
you  unhappy?" 

'«  Wlio,~the  pasha?"  asked  Valda 
with  widely  opened  eyes.  "Oh  no,  no, 
indeed  !  He  is  very  good  to  me ;  he 
does  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
me  happy." 

"  But  you  are  not  bi^ipy,—- yon  do 
not  lore  bimt" 

It  was  a  question  that  Fitzroy  had 
no  right  to  ask,  and  Yalda  would  have 
done  well  to  be  angry  with  him  ;  but 
she  was  looking  at  him  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  saw  a  look  in  bis  eyes  that 
shook  ber  to  the  souL  The  words 
bad  escaped  from  him  inv<duntarily, 
and  they  betrayed  the  passionate 
rebellion  of  his  love.  She  stood  for 
a  moment  breathless  and  speechless, 
almost  overpowered  by  the  realisatiQii 
of  the  intensity  ol  ^e  passion  that 
encompassed  her ;  her  beautiful  face 
quivered  and  flushed,  but  her  eyes  did 
not  fall,  and  in  their  wonderful  depths, 
as  she  gazed  silently  into  his,  were 
revealed  the  purity  and  loyalty  of  her 
hearts 

"My  husband  is  a  good  man,"  she 
said  firmly,  "  and  if  I  am  not  happy 

it  is  my  fault,  not  his.  He  loves  me, 
and  he  has  not  deserved  that  I  should 
deceive  him.    I  will  not  do  it,  and 
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this  is  the  last  time  that  you  must  see 
me ;  we  must  never  meet  again." 

It  WW  an  impregiukUe  positicm; 
FttEToy  eenw  that^  aiid  jet  he  would 
not  give  in.  A  sentence  so  inexorable 
he  felt  he  coulfl  not  accept. 

"  Ah  Monsieur,"  Valda  cried  as  she 
felt  the  significance  of  liis  silence, 
"  you  must  not  seek  to  see  me  !  For 
jonr  own  sake  I  implore  you.  It 
might  bring  trouble  cm  w»,  but  the 
danger  to  you  would  be  far  greater. 
Already  you  have  run  a  terrible  risk 
in  coming  to  this  liouse  in  a  disguise  ; 
I  cannot  endure  to  think  what  might 
happen  if  you  were  found  out.  You 
must  nerer  do  suoh  a  thing  again; 
pfonuae  me  that  you  will  not  I** 

Fitzroy  did  not  answer ;  but  in  the 
iron  determination  of  his  face  and  tlie 
desperation  of  his  eyes  as  they  seemed 
to  devour  her  features,  she  read  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  she  had  to 
oppose.  He  had  aaid  very  little,  the 
questions  he  had  asked  had  been 
almost  matter  of  fact;  he  had  made 
no  passionate  appeals  or  protesta- 
tions hke  the  heroes  she  had  seen 
at  the  theatre  ;  he  was  as  impas- 
sivB  and  self-contained  as  the  best' 
bred  OsmanlL  Englishmen  were  like 
that,  no  doubt;  but  the  strengQi 
of  character  indicated  by  his  reserve 
made  Valda  tremble  the  more.  "  I 
beg  of  you,  I  implore  you  ! "  she  said 
desperately.  *  *  Oh  Monsieur,  if  you  wUl 
not  desist  for  your  own  sake^  for  mine 
you  mustw  It  would  kill  me  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  you  on  my 
account." 

"  If  you  tell  me  that,  if  you  tell  me 
that  you  care  for  mo,  '  said  Fitzroy 
quickly,  *'  I  will  dare  anything,  ven- 
ture anything;  there  is  no  obstacle 
that  I  should  not  know  how  to  over- 
come. Oh  Yalda»  do  you  indeed  care 
for  me?" 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
snatched  it  away,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  she  cauj^t 


hold  of  his  in  both  of  hera,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.  Her  kisses  and 
her  tears  rained  down  upon  his  hand 
together,  and  Eitsroy,  thrilled  to  the 

heart  by  the  shock  of  it,  lost  the  last 
vestige  of  self-control  that  remained 
to  him.  "  Valda,  Valda,"  he  cried 
passionately,  "you  are  my  love,  my 
queen,  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved, 
— come  to  me  1 " 

He  would  have  caoi^t  her  into  his 
arms,  but  she  drew  herself  away. 
"No,  Monsieur,  my  love  is  not  so 
selfish  as  that.  God  forgive  me  for 
the  wrong  I  have  done  already, — 
worse  I  will  not  do.  Now  I  leave 
you,  and  may  Allah  protect  and 
defend  you,  for  my  love  oamiot. 
Adieu ! " 

"Valda,  Valdci  !  Don't  leave  me 
like  this,  without  any  hope  to  look 
forward  to, — you  must  not, — you 
shaU  not  1  **  cried  Fitzroy ;  but  Valda 
had  flown  away  firom  him,  and  was 
already  half-way  down  the  caniAoe 
towaa^ds  the  harim  door.  He  dared 
not  pursue  her,  but  when  he  saw  her 
stop  short,  and  raise  her  hand  with 
a  gesture  of  alarm,  he  hastened  to  her 
side. 

Heavy  footsteps  could  be  plainly 
heard  coming  along  the  corridor  of 
the  seldmlek.     "It   is  Manetfnnai 

the  head  negro,"  said  Vnlf?n  in  a  rapid 
whisper.  "  I  know  his  step,  and  he 
will  be  here  in  an  instant;  but  do 
not  open  to  him  until  I  am  safely 
out  at  the  other  end,  and  you  have 
heard  me  lock  the  door.  Tell  him 
that  you  found  the  key  upon  the 
floor,  and  tried  to  s^o  if  it  would  fit. 
I  can  speak  about  it  afterwards,  and 
say  that  I  think  1  must  have  dropped 
it  this  morning." 

Talda  gave  these  brief  directions 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  then  flew 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  along  the 
carpet  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 
By  the  time  that  the  negro  had  got 
to  the  first  door,  she  had  reached  the 
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larUier  one,  and  tiie  noiae  she  made 
in  turning  the  lock  was  unheard  by 

Manetinna  as  he  fumUed  over  the 
difficulties  tliat  his  ke}*  encotintored. 

Fitzroy  reniainod  in  his  jilace  in 
the  iniH(lle  of  the  hall,  until  he  heard 
the  sound  of  Valda's  key  being  with- 
drawn from  the  lock;  but  by  that 
time  the  negro  had  diaoovei:^  that 
something  waa  wrong,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  curse  vohtbly  in  Arabic. 

"AVliat  is  the  meaning  of  thisi 
What  evil  deed  liave  you  been  hatch- 
ing, dog  of  an  unbeliever  ? "  he  burst 
out  farionsly,  aa  aoon  as  litzroy  let 
him  in.  "A  key, — yon  have  got  a 
key  !    Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? " 

"  I  picked  it  up  from  the  floor," 
replied  Fitzroy,  reflecting  that  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Valda, 
though  delusive,  had  the  merit  of 
being  true  so  far  as  it  went.  I  put 
it  in  the  door  to  try  if  it  would  fit* 
There  was  no  harm  in  that." 

"  Yes,  but  why  did  you  leave  it 
locked  ?  Answer  me  that,  you  dog  ! " 
replied  the  slave,  his  suspicions  only 
hsJf  appeased. 

"Let  me  advise  yon  to  wag  your 
tongue  a  Httile  more  civilly  in  speak- 
ing to  honest  workmen,"  said  Fitzroy 
coolly.  "  Of  course  T  locked  the  door 
to  secure  myself  against  the  entrance 
of  any  of  tho  ladies  of  the  Iiarim  who 
might  happen  to  be  prying  about. 
Those  Circassian  slaves  of  yours  have 
been  running  after  me  all  day  long, 
and  T  have  no  desire  to  get  into 
trouble  on  their  account." 

Manetinna  grunted.  He  was  by 
no  means  taken  in  by  this  explana- 
tion, but  the  unblushing  efiontery  of 
it  staggered  him  for  a  moment^  and 
then  he  reflected  that  if  there  had 
been  any  mischief  af<.)ot,  it  would 
hardly  be  to  his  interej^t  to  bring  it  to 
light.  For  whatever  had  happened 
he  would  be  held  accountable,  and 
whether  he  were  re&lly  to  blame  or 
not^  he  would  be  made  the  scape-goat. 


He  passed  over  tiie  matter  witiioot 
further  demonstration  therefore,  and 
contented  himself  with  a  satirical 
comment  upon  the  amount  of  work 
that  the  unbeliever  had  contrived  to 
get  through  in  tlie  course  of  the  after- 
noon. "  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet, 
thou  art  an  honest  man.  Wallahi! 
Haste  is  of  the  Devil, — so  it  is 
written — ^but  thine  is  a  neck  to  be 
beaten  with  shoes.  WTien  thy  master 
Cometh  in  the  morning  to  see  what 
thou  haat  accomplished,  may  I  be 
there  to  witness  thy  reward.  Go, 
and  may  God  speed  thee  on  thy  way 
to  Gehannum ! " 

With  this  doubtful  benediction,  the 
negro  conducted  his  charge  to  the 
great  gloomy  hall  in  the  basement  of 
the  palace,  where  the  other  workmen 
were  already  collected,  shouldering 
their  tools,  and  making  ready  for 
departure.  Fitzroy  went  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  blue  smocks ;  but 
when  they  returned  in  the  morning, 
he  was  no  longer  in  their  ranks.  The 
pious  aspirations  of  Manetinna  w«re 
not  destined  to  be  gratified. 

OHAFFEBXY. 

Valda  was  careful  not  to  give 
^Margaret  the  slightest  hint  of  her 
interview  with  Captain  Fitzroy ;  but 
her  manner  and  the  evident  excitement 
under  which  Ae  was  labouring  o(m- 
vinced  the  English  girl  that  some- 
thing fresh  had  happened,  and  a 
chance  di<;covery  soon  confirmed  her 
su.spicions. 

One  evening  Margaret  had  ocoision 
to  go  to  the  little  cabinet  in  which 
Yalda  kept  her  jewels  and  knick- 
knacks.  Bjemal  -  ed  -  Din  had  been 
even  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
usual,  arif]  before  going  t-o  sleep  had 
clamoured  so  persistently  for  sweets 
that  Margaret,  to  pacify  him,  pro- 
mised to  go  and  look  for  some  in 
his  mother's  room.    Yalda  (who  as 
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usual  was  at  the  theatre  with 
Hamida)  was  accustomed  to  keep  a 
little  store  of  Turkish  Delight  and 
other  sweets  for  the  boy's  benefit, 
and  Margaret  went  to  the  ponselam 
vase  in  which  die  knew  that  she 
would  find  some. 

She  stood  under  the  electric  light 
in  Valda's  bedroom  before  the  open 
doors  of  the  cabinet,  and  on  the  shelf 
before  her  eyes  was  the  vase  that  she 
wanted ;  but  it  was  not  this  that  she 
saw  first.   On  another  shelf  "w&ee  the 
jewels  that  Yalda  was  accustomed  to 
wear  every  day,  and  amona:  them  was 
the  diamond  star  that  had  been  lost 
at  Ghesireh.     Margaret,  who  recog- 
nised it  at  once,  stood  aghast  at  the 
sight.     How  liad  it  come  there! 
Oaptain  Eitsroy  had  declared  his  in- 
tention of  restoring  the  jewel  with  his 
own  hand  ;  had  he  manfiged  to  do  sol 
Had  he  seen  her  again,  or  had  he 
sent  it  ?    Margaret  ran  over  in  her 
mind  every  possible  contingency,  but 
of  course  she  did  not  think  of  the 
right  one,  and  the  conclusion  that  she 
came  to  was  that  Hamida  H4nem 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.    Margaret,  even  more  than  the 
P&sha,  disliked  and  dreaded  Yalda's 
inHmacy  with  Hanilds>,  and  die  had 
all  along  been  afraid  of  the  increased 
influence  that  was  the  inentaUe 
result  of  those  frequent  evenings  at 
the  theatre     Valda  would  sooner  or 
later  contide  her  secret  to  Hamida,  if 
she  had  not  done  so  already ;  of  that 
Margar^  felt  certain,  and  with  that 
hand  in  the  business,  what  mlfpat  not 
come  of  it  f   This  new  discomy  made 
Margaret  more  uneasy  than  ever,  and 
she  longed  to  put  the  Pflsha  on  his 
guard  ;  yet  there  was  nothing  definite 
to  go  upon,  and  remembering  how 
solemnly  Valda  had  warned  her  of 
the  ooQseqoenoes  of  any  such  com- 
munication, she  was  withheld  by  a 
dread  of  precipitnting  a  catastrophe. 
Valda  must  know  him  better  than 
^O.  476. — ^¥01..  UKZJL 


she  could,  and  if  it  had  been  a  diffi- 
cult story  to  tell  at  first  it  would 
be  worse  now  ;  liow  much  worse  Mar- 
garet did  not  know.  She  resolved, 
then,  to  say  nothing  to  the  Fftslus 
and  to  take  tiie  earliest  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Valda  hersdf.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prevent  her 
from  being  left  to  the  guidance  of 
Hamida  in  what  might  be  the  most 
critical  moment  of  her  life. 

The  next  morning  she  found  her 
opportunity.  Valda,  in  the  pink 
morning  go Nvn  that  every  day  seemed 
to  accentuate  the  waxen  whiteness  of 
her  complexion,  came  out  at  about 
ten  o'clock  into  the  sunny  garden, 
and  with  a  languid  smile  of  greeting 
to  Margaret,  suik  down  by  her  side 
on  the  cushions  by  the  orange-trees. 

** JBon  jouvy  Madame"  said  Mar« 
garet  cheerfully.  **  Did  you  enjoy 
yourself  at  the  theatre  l^t  night; 
was  it  a  good  play  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  was  opera, 
and  I  never  care  for  that  much; 
perhaps  you,  who  understand  the 
musk),  would  have  liked  it.  I  am 
so  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  tako  you 
oftener,  Mademoiselle.  It  seems  a 
shame, — ^but  my  poor  little  Djemal- 
ed-Din — how  can  I  Iwve  him  to  the 
daves  who  manage  him  so  badly? 
"Was  he  good  last  night?" 

"Fairly,"  said  Margaret.  "He 
wanted  some  sweets,  ?itk1  the  slaves 
told  him  that  there  were  none,  because 
they  did  not  like  to  go  and  look  in 
your  cabinet ;  and  then  he  cried  a  good 
deal.** 

"  Lazy  creatures  ! "  exclaimed  Valda 
with  indignation.  "  Why  could  they 
not  go  and  look  ? " 

"  Well,  T  saw  that  they  were  speak- 
ing without  knowing,  and  Djemal-ed- 
Din  did  not  believe  them ;  so  I  went 
myself  and  brought  him  some,  and 
after  that  he  went  to  sleep  quite 
happily." 

"  You  did  rights  Mademoiselle,  quite 
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right.  That  is  what  is  such  a  comfort 
to  me ;  when  you  are  there,  I  know 
that  my  poor  little  one  will  not  be 
tikwartod  aad  made  unhappy  imneoea- 
■arily." 

"  But  Hanem,  wh^  I  was  lookii^ 
in  tho  cabhiet  for  the  sweets,  I  saw 
what  surprised  me  greatly ;  I  saw  the 
diamond  star  that  you  lost  at  Ghesireh. 
It  caught  my  eye  among  the  other 
jewels,  and  I  oonld  not  mistake  it 
How  have  you  got  itbaokf  " 

Yalda  did  not  start,  or  show  any 
^icfrm  of  confusion  when  Margaret  men- 
tioned her  discovery  ;  but  the  colour 
stole  slowly  back  into  her  cheeks  as 
she  turned  and  looked  at  her.  "  Tes," 
the  aaid  cafanly,  "I  have  got  mj  star 
back." 

"  But  how  1  Who  brought  it  you  1 
Oh  Valdai  have  you  seen  Captain 
Fitzrov  ?  " 

"V  aicia  looked  away  among  tiio 
jihrabberies  with  a  strange  smile  on 
her  face.  "I  have  seen  him  often," 
she  said  with  composure.  "  I  see  bim 
sometimes  when  I  go  out  dri\'ing,  and 
sometimes  at  the  theatre,  and  in  im^ 
agination  I  see  him  always." 

But  you  have  not  met  iimi,  you. 
have  not  seen  him  to  speak  tof  Surely 
it  was  not  be  himself  who  gave  you 
back  the  jewel 

Margaret  spoke  with  desperate 
earnestness,  and  the  anxiety  in 
her  voice  and  face  was  so  mani- 
fest as  to  take  away  all  suspicion 
of  in^pertlnenoe  from  the  question* 
Yalda  repressed  an  impulse  to  snub 
her,  and  the  denial  that  rose  next 
to  her  li]is  lii'came  impossible  under 
the  sweet  and  loving  gaze  of  the 
gray  eyes  so  anxiously  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Yea,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  have 
seen  and  spoken  witli  him,  and  it  was 
be  who  gave  me  back  my  star ;  but  do 
not  ask  how  it  happened,  or  where. 
It  is  enough  fhnt  it  is  all  over,  and 
that  it  will  never  happen  again.  Once, 
once  in  my  life^  I  Imve  known  what 


makes  it  worth  while  to  have  lived  ; 
but  it  will  never  come  again.  Oh, 
dear  Mademoisdle,  you  may  well  pity 
me.  Indeed  I  am  very  unhappy!'* 
Her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  reached  out 
her  hand  to  Mai^ret,  and  felt  it 
taken  in  a  warm  and  sympathetic 
clasp ;  and  Margaret  had  tears  in  her 
eyes  too,  but  she  had  no  comfort  to 
give.  "You  have  known  what  it  is, 
I  am  sure,  Mademoiselle^''  said  Yalda 
between  her  sobs;  "you  also  have 
been  parted  by  a  cruel  fate  from  some 
one  whom  you  loved  and  who  loved 
you." 

"  No,"  said  Margaret  honestly,  "  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  that  kind. 
Kobodj  whom  I  oouM  care  for  has 
ever  cared  for  me  in  that  sort  of 

way." 

*'  Oh  Mademoiselle,  is  that  possible  ? 
You,  wlio  are  so  good  and  charming, 
so  amiable  and  sympathetic  !  The 
Elslia  thinks  fhste  is  no  one  like  you, 
and  you  have  travelled  about  so  mucb, 
and  must  have  met  so  many  nice  menj 
— ^how  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  d  n't  know,"  said  Margaret  with 
a  franikuess  that  it  whh  impossible  to 
doubt.  "  That  sort  of  tiimg  has  never 
oome  my  way,  and  I  don't  suppose  it 
ever  wilL  There  are  a  great  many 
women  among  us  in  these  days  who 
miss  tho  lot  that  they  were  meant  for, 
who  must  miss  it  ;  and  perhaps  our 
freedom  is  not  really  so  desirable  as  it 
seems  to  you.  But  never  mind  about 
me.  If  only  this  misfortune  had  not 
happened  to  you  ! " 

Yalda  dried  her  eyes  quickly,  and 
looked  at  her  companion  with  a  sudden 
change  of  expression.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune certainly  that  had  happened 
to  her,  and  yet, — ^would  she  have 
wished  to  have  gone  witiiout  it  t  She 
frit  that  she  would  not ;  but  she  said 
nothing,  for  she  realised  that  Margaret, 
sympathetic  though  she  wa.s,  could  not 
understand  her  feeling,  "It  not 
my  fault  that  it  happened,"  she  said 
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gOttUyj  "and  this  last  meelii^  was 
not  my  doing  or  my  seeking  either. 
It  came  upon  me  by  surprise,  and 
without  my  consent ;  I  should  Uke 
you  to  kaofw  that^  MademoueUe.** 

**I  am  Bare  that  yon  woold  never 
lend  yourself  to  any  sort  of  scheme  or 
intrigue,"  said  I^largaret  warmly.  "  It 
is  Captain  Fitzroy's  designs  that  I  am 
afraid  of.  JIo  has  not  many  scruples, 
I  am  convinced." 

"Indeedt  BfodemoiaeUe,  you 
judge  him,**  said  Yalda  eamestly. 
'*  He  does  not  mean  evil ;  I  am  sure 
of  it,  I  can  read  his  face.  He  liked 
me,  and  he  wished  to  see  me  again ; 
that  was  only  natural,  when  he  did 
not  realite  the  danger  of  it" 

"Bat  be  has  been  two  yean  ia 
Eirypt,  and  ho  ought  to  knOW.  Be- 
sides I  told  him." 

"  He  considers  that  you  are  preju- 
diced against  him  ;  he  thougtit  so 
that  day,  and  he  wua  angry  with  you. 
That  only  made  him  more  determined; 
bnt  now  he  has  seen  me^  and  be  has 
given  me  back  the  jewel.  He  would 
give  it  back,  though  I  wislied  him  to 
keep  it,  and  it  is  ail  over.  I  told  him 
that  he  must  never  see  me  again." 

"And  do  you  think  that  he  will 
not  try!" 

"  I  don't  know, — hope  not,"  said 
Yalda  faintly. 

"  He  is  a  dangerous  man,"  said 
Margaret.  "  He  may  mean  no  harm, 
but  he  is  infatuated  and  reckless,  and 
he  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  his 
own  way.** 

"Oh,  .Miulemoiselle,  you  are  prejuo 
diced  against  him  indeed  !  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  h-is  a  good  character. 
Ho  is  not  only  good,  lie  i«  noble.  Ho 
re»emble»  the  chevalier  of  the  story  of 
the  Knights  and  the  Saracens  yon 
told  me  once ;  he  is  a  pttCsct  gentle- 
man.'* 

Margaret  was  silent.  To  her  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy  Hcoraed  a  very  poor  sort 
of  paladin,  and  in  her  own  mind  she 


oon^pared  him  unfavourably  with  the 
Paynim  P^ha  whose  rival  he  was ; 
but  she  knew  that  argument  was  uae- 

**  Ton  don't  know  of  anything 
against  him»  MadomoiseUet'*  YsJda 

said  suddenly. 

"  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  him. 
I  am  only  judging  him  by  his  conduct 
in  this  matter  ;  but  that  i'-  «  n  iugh  to 
make  mc  dihliu^t  iiim.  1  am  afraid 
of  him,  and  I  am  a£nud,-'-oli,  Yalda* 
it  was  not  through  Hatntda  HAnem 
that  yon  met  him  i " 

"  No  ;  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  He  contrived  it  entirely  himself, 
without  help  from  me  or  any  of  my 
friends." 

"  Then  does  Hamlda  know  nothing 
about  itt"  Haigaret  asked  eagerly; 
bat  her  heart  aaiJt  as  she  saw  Yaida's 

laoe. 

"  Yes  ;  she  knows.  How  could  she 
help  it,  when  she  went  out  so  much 
with  met  She  noticed  that  I  was 
always  looking  out  for  him,  and  she 

found  out.    Then  she  questioned  me." 

"  And  did  you  tell  her  everything  ? 
Oh,  ni)t  that  last  nm^^ting,  —  you 
surely  did  not  tell  her  about  that?" 

**  I  could  not  help  it,  Mademoiselle. 
I  was  in  sndi  a  state  ct  mind  that 
OTening,  I  was  nearly  mad.  And 
Hamida  is  very  shrewd ;  if  I  had 
not  told  her,  she  would  have  <rue<?vfv?, 
Pf^rhajrs  she  niii'ht  even  have  imagined 
that  it  was  something  worse  than  the 
truth." 

*'I  do  not  trust  Hamlda  Hftnem,** 
smd  Margaret.    "  She  woidd  not  be 

a  good  person  to  advise  }'ou  in  a  diffi- 
culty. Remember  that  tier  principles 
are  very  different  from  yours." 

**  They  are  indeed  ! "  said  Valda. 
"  She  was  not  in  the  least  shocked  or 
surprised  at  the  story  I  told  her. 
She  seemed  to  think  it  an  amusing 
joke,  and  she  said  that  it  did  not 
matter  at  all  so  long  as  the  Pjisha  did 
not  get  to  hear  of  it ;  that,  she  ad- 
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mittod,  would  really  be  a  eerious 

thing.  But  do  not  distress  yourself, 
Mademoiselle  ;  there  is  not  much  time 
left  for  any  mischief  to  happen  in. 
He  is  going  away  from  Egypt." 

**Whof  Captain  FiUroyI  He  ia 
toaving  l^gyptt** 

"Yes,"  answered  Valda,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  "  He  told  me  that 
he  was  returning  to  Englanr],  and 
that  he  was  never  coming  l>atk  any 
more.    Before  the  end  of  Kamazau 

be  will  be  gone.  Ah,  Mademoiselle^ 
yon  will  be  glad,  but  I  ** 

Valda  broke  down  altogether  at 
this  point,  and  fearful  lest  her  agita- 
tion should  betray  her  to  the  slave 
who  wiia  looking  after  the  little  boy 
close  by,  she  rose  up  and  went  quickly 
Into  the   bonae.     Margaret  oonld 
scarcely  have  disguised  the  relief  and 
satisfaction  that  the  news  of  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy's  approaching  departure 
afforded  her,  and  she  was  thankful  to 
be  left  to  herself  to  think  it  over. 
This  news  was  tiie  one  gleam  of  hope 
and  c(»nfort  left  to  her,  but  it  was 
not  «DOUgb  to  reassure  her.    It  was 
dear  that  Valda  had  been  able  to 
gain  no  promise  from  Fitzroy  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  see  her  again, 
and  if  he  was  going  away  soon,  the 
shortness  of  time  would  only  make 
bim  the  more  desperate  and  deter> 
mined.   Maigaiet  thou^t  over  the 
matter  all  day,  and  she  came  to  tlic 
conclusion  that  it  was  lior  dntv  to 
interpose.     '*  He  does  not  know  what 
he  is  doing,"  she  thought;  "he  does 
not  realise  the  danger  and  wueltj  of 
it,  and  it  is  neoesaary  that  the  matter 
should  be  put  strongly  before  him.  I 
will  make  one  more  attempt  to  check 
him,  and  then  at  leaat  I  shall  be  able 
to  feel  that  I  have  done  my  best." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution 
Margaret  wrote  a  note  to  Captain 
FLtsroy  asking  him  to  meet  her  on 
the  following  afternoon  in  the  Esbekiah 
gardens.   She  said  nothing  about  it 


to  Valda,  but  when  DjemM-ed-Bin 
had  been  coaxed  off  to  sleep,  she 
mentioned  that  she  was  going  out 
into  the  town,  and  Valda  raised  no 
objection. 

The  place  d  meeting  was  one  of 
the  little  wooden  bridges  over  the 
artificial  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
park,  and  Margaret  was  there  punctu- 
ally to  her  time  ;  but  no  one  else  was 
in  sight.  At  that  early  hour  of  the 
afternoon  the  heat  was  intense,  and 
the  pwrk  was  almost  deserted.  The 
plants,  laropical  though  many  of  them 
were,  drooped  in  the  fiery  sunshine, 
and  the  ground  was  like  hot  iron 
under  f(X)t.  Tlie  air  was  full  of  dust, 
and  not  even  tlie  syringes  playing 
over  the  grass  could  make  it  green. 

Margaret  waited  for  nearly  half  an 
boor,  leaning  over  the  railings  of  the 
rustic  bridge^  and  watching  tiie  ducks 
paddling  about  in  the  water.  She 
was  beginning  to  think  that  her 
appeal  had  been  made  in  vain,  when, 
looking  up,  she  saw  Captain  Fitzroy's 
tall  Bgure  coming  across  the  grass  to- 
wards her.  Her  heartbeat  fast  as  she 
watched  his  approach,  and  she  made 
a  desperate  resolnrion  to  be  conr^ilia- 
tory  and  tactful,  and  to  manage 
better  than  she  had  done  before  ;  but 
she  thought,  as  he  came  up,  that  he 
looked  akurminglj  stiff  and  unoom- 
promisiDg,  and  his  face  did  not  relax 
into  a  smile  as  he  returned  her  nervous 
greeting. 

"  You  asked  me  to  meet  you  here  ? " 
he  said  abruptly.  "Bbve  you  a 
message  from  tiie  Lady  Yaldat " 

«No^"  said  Margaiet;  "  it  was  with- 
out her  knowledge  that  I  wrote  to  yon ; 
she  does  not  know  that  I  am  here." 

"  Oh,  really,"  said  Fitzroy  quietly, 
and  his  eyebrows  went  up  with  a 
slightly  supercilious  lift  that  gave  his 
&oe  a  very  diflBsrent  expression  from. 
any  that  Valda  had  ever  seen  upon  it. 
"  Then  what  is  it  you  can  have  to  say 
tome!" 
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"I  vMit  to  tdl  yofu  something 
about  the  lady,  somethizig  that  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  realisa  Captain 

Fitzroy,  please  do  not  think  mo  spite- 
ful and  intrusive  ;  it  is  only  because 
I  care  so  much  for  Valda  that  I  am 
so  anxious  upon  her  account.  I 
eannot  bear  to  aee  her  life  spoilt^  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  knew  the 
circninatances  as  I  do^  you  would  be 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  be  the  cause  of  it."  Margaret 
paused)  but  Fitzroy  made  no  remark 
to  hdp  heae»  He  stood  stiff  and 
atnoghl^  Hstening  politely  but  with 
an  impassive  face,  and  she  went  on 
desperately.  "Valda  tells  me  that 
you  are  going  away  soon.  Is  that 
true?" 

For  an  instant  Fitzroy  looked  dis- 
turbed. "She  told  you  that?  Has 
she  told  you  **  he  broke  off  sud- 
denly, but  Margaret  eould  supply  the 
hiatus. 

"  She  has  told  me  of  her  last  meet- 
ing with  you.  T  saw  the  star,  and 
she  said  that  you  had  returned  it  to 
her  yourself.  She  hopes  now  that  it 
is  iJl  over,  and  that  there  is  no 
fear  that  you  will  compromise  her 
further." 

"  She  hopes  tliat— ah,  I  see  !  That 
is  your  interpretation.  Miss  Grey. 
Of  course  you  see  things  from  your 
point  of  view ;  but  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  it  is  a  dilTerent  one  from 
Yalda's,  and  I  think  that  I  may  safely 
make  f;ome  reservations  in  accepting 
your  statements." 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her  with 
undisguised  hostility.  There  was  be- 
twem  ^hem  that  silent  antagtmism 
which  sometimes  forms  such  a  hope- 
less gulf  between  natures  of  contrast- 
ing qualities  and  destinies,  a  feeling 
of  contempt  and  repulsion  on  both 
sides  that  there  is  no  repressing. 
Margaret  had  no  envy  or  Uttemess 
in  her  composition;  she  was  too 
genuinely  humble-minded  and  unsel- 


flsh  to  feel  any  resentment  at  the 

inequalities  of  life ;  but  there  was 
something  in  Captain  FitiFoy,  in  the 
pride  of  his  splendid  physique  and 
assured  position,  which  irritated  her : 
and  despising  him,  as  she  did,  for  the 
want  of  any  stem  stuff  in  his  diaraetor 
to  work  upon,  she  eould  hardly  endure 
the  thinly-veiled  expression  of  his 
contempt.  She  had  qualities  that 
he  was  incapable  of  comprehending, 
and  she  was  perhaps  equally  unable 
to  appreciate  the  good  points  of  his 
duuw^ter. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to 
leave  Egypt  soon  1 "  she  aaked,  making 
a  valiant  effort  to  put  her  own  feel- 
ings aside,  and  to  think  only  of  Valda's 
interests. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I  expect  I  shall 
be  leaving  in  less  tium  a  month  now." 

''Then  there  is  a  chance  left  for 
Valda.    When  you  are  gone  she  may 

be  able  to  get  over  this,  and  settle 
down  again,  though  I  suppose  she  can 
never  be  as  happy  again  tm  she  has 
been.  Captain  Fitzroy,  this  is  what 
I  wanted  to  tell  you,^yalda*s  health 
is  bemg  destroyed  You  may  take 
my  statement  with  what  reservations 
you  choose ;  T  shall  at  least  have  done 
my  duty  in  putting  the  truth  before 
you.  She  is  ill ;  her  health  and 
happiness  are  both  breaking  down 
under  this  strain.  If  it  goes  on,  it 
will  end  in  a  tragedy  of  some  sort, 
and  the  responsibility  of  it  will  lie 
at  your  door." 

"She  is  ill, — her  health  is  break- 
ing down, — what  do  you  mean?" 
donanded  Fitzroy,  now  tiioroughly 
startled. 

"I  will  tell  you  everything;  I 

think  you  ought  to  know,"  said 
Margaret  firmly.  "Valda  is  not  like 
an  English  girl  ;  her  passionate 
Eastern  nature  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  played  with.  Before  you 
came  she  was  not  happy,  but  she 
was  not  unhai^y  either, — at  least  she 
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knew  no  tnm  why  ehe  should 
She  yna  food  of  her  hnehend  in  her 

own  way,  and  he  was  devoted  to  her. 
She  had  her  cliild,  ^vhoIn  she  adored, 
and  no  lack  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment to  fill  up  her  dail}'  life.  There 
wa^i  only  the  natural  melancholy  of 
her  diBpoBxtum  to  tiooir  any  dond 
CFver  the  peeoefnl  ^fwupiUity  of  her 
existence.  Then  eame  that  aoddent 
that  threw  yon  in  her  way." 

"Yes, — thent"  said  Fitaaroy  in- 
tently, as  Margaret  paus^. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  mis- 
chief. The  circimwtanoes  were  eztra- 
ordinary ;  yon  laved  her  little  b<^8 
life,  and  yon  saw  her,  and  looked  at 
her,  as  no  man  pave  her  husband  had 
ever  looked  at  her  before.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  made  a 
deep  impression  npon  her.  Still  that 
might  have  faded, — she  might  have 
forgotten  it  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  renew  it, — but  you  would  n<jt 
Buffer  that.  You  insiste<l  that  you 
would  .see  her,  and  therefore  the 
thought  of  you  was  kept  continually 
in  her  nond.  Yon  managed  to  secure 
a  meeting;  what  yon  said  or  did,  I 
do  not  know,  hnt  sinoe  Ihen, — since 
then,  " 

"  Wliat  have  you  seen  since  then  1 " 
E^ked  Fitzroy  pressingly.  His  voice 
shook  with  some  suppressed  emotion  ; 
what  was  itf  Regret^  fear,  or  wm  it 
joyi  Margaret  wondered  as  she 
looked  at  him,  and  S  P^ng  of  mis- 
giving assailed  her  ;  wa.s  she  giving 
him  an  assurance  that  he  wanted,  was 
he  waiting  to  learn  from  her  the 
certainly  &at  Yakla  loved  him  t 

"Since  then  she  has  been  miser- 
able^" she  exclaimed  passionately.  "  If 
you  wanted  to  make  her  suffer,  you 
have  done  it ;  her  worst  enemy  could 
not  have  bliglited  b<^r  life  more 
effectually.  She  has  aulicrcd  cruelly, 
and  all  her  pleasnre  in  life  is  gone. 
Her  one  chance  now  lies  in  yoor 
speedy  departurs^  and  I  have  come 


here  Mtaj  to  appeal  to  yon  not  to 
try  to  see  her  again  before  yon  go. 

I  implore  you  to  have  pity  upon  her, 
and  to  refrain  from  working  further 
havoc  in  her  Iiappiness." 

Fitzroy  was  silent,  but  his  face  was 
flushed  and  his  eyes  shining.  lie 
was  desperately  in  love  with  Talda^ 
and  now  he  heard  the  confirmation  of 
what  he  knew  already,  but  had  hardly 
dared  to  believe,  that  she  loved  him 
also.  She  loved  him,  she  loved  him ! 
What  did  any  tiling  matter  in  com- 
parison with  this  great  reality  t  What 
were  the  remonstrances  of  this  girl 
but  the  commonplace  croakings  of  an 
envious  and  narrow  mind?  He  did  not 
heed  them,  he  did  not  listen  to  them. 

"You  mean  to  see  her  a.i^ain, — T 
know  you  do,"  said  Margaret,  who 
was  watching  his  fiuse;  "and  Yalda 
believes  it  also,  though  she  tries  to 
think  that  she  does  not  But  I  warn 
you  that  no  good  will  come  of  it. 
You  will  make  her  suffer  :  you  may 
bring  discovery  upon  her  and  the 
aiiger  of  her  h\iiiband,  who  would 
never  forgive  her,  howevw  innocent 
she  mi^t  he;  but  you  will  gain 
nothing.  Valda  will  never  forget 
what  she  owes  to  her  luisband  and  to 
her  family,  and  you  can  only  bring  to 
lier  pain  and  grief  and  desolation." 

Margaret  had  made  her  last  appeal, 
and  it  was  received  in  silence.  She 
could  not  guess  from  Fitzroy's  set 
face  how  deeply  he  was  stirred,  nor 
how  near  t4>  yielding  he  was  brought. 
She  thouglit  him  detestable ;  but  ho 
was  in  reality  very  far  from  being  a 
detestable  diaracter,  and  his  fisnlts 
lay  more  in  the  drawbacks  of  his 
qualities  than  in  any  indinaticn  to 
vice.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  his  disposition  was  naturally  so 
generous  that  at  any  other  time  he 
could  not  have  withstood  an  appeal 
to  respect  a  woman's  weakness ;  but 
now  he  was  in  the  grip  of  the  fiercest 
emotion  that  can  take  possession  of 
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the  heart  of  m&n,  and  years  of  pros- 
perity and  self-iadnlg^iioe  had  sapped 
the  strength  that  might  have  enabled 
him  to  fight  agunst  it.    He  looked  at 

Margaret's  pale,  refined  face  with 
aversion,  almost  "with  detestation,  and 
consciously  allowing  his  mind  to  be 
diverted  from  the  real  point  at  issne^ 
he  decided  against  her  appeal  on  the 
ground  of  the  distaste  irith  which  she 
inspired  him.  She  was  a  little  prig, 
a  little  middle-tjlass  piece  of  respecta- 
bility, and  she  did  not  know  in  the 
least  what  she  was  talking  about. 
She  had  no  eipevienoe  of  ih»  ▼orid  or 
of  society,  and  was  he  to  he  guided  by 
her  pragmatical  and  c^fensive  notions 
of  propriety?  He  knew  now  that 
Valda  loved  him,  and  he  must  see  her 
once  again  before  he  left  the  country. 
It  was  a  very  slender  privilege  to 
8sk»  and  it  was  <me  that  would  be 
dended  to  no  man  in  any  dvilised 
society;  he  would  not  relinquish  the 
hope  of  it  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of 
this  meddlesome  and  intolerable  girl. 

The  sound  of  a  clock  striking  four 
somewhere  close  by  reminded  Margaret 
that  her  time  was  limited,  and  seeing 
that  further  remoostranoe  was  useless, 
she  drew  down  her  veil,  and  moved  to 
go.  "  Good-bye  ;  I  see  I  have  done 
no  good,*'  she  said  miserably  ;  but 
Fitzroy  accompanied  licr  on  her  way 
towards  the  gate  of  the  park. 

"I  don't  know  what  good  you 
expected  to  do^"  he  said  as  he  walked 
beside  her ;  "  but  you  may  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  no  ex- 
postulations are  necessary  to  keep  me 
from  doing  anything  to  injure  tlio 
person  whom  1  love  best  in  the  world. 
I  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it^"  he  went  on,  allowing 
some  of  the  strong  emotion  which  he 
felt  to  find  an  outlet  ;  "but  T  cannot 
cut  myself  off  from  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  onco  more  should  the  opportunity 
come  in  my  way.  I  cannot  believe 
that  she  would  wish  to  deny  me  that^ 


or  that  it  could  do  her  any  harm.  I 
promise  you,  however,  that  I  will  do 
nothing  that  can  expose  her  to  any 
possible  risk." 

"  Risk !  Who  that  has  secret 
dealings  can  possibly  avoid  risk  ?  In 
a  crooked  path  there  are  turns  and 
surprises  that  cannot  be  reckoned 
upon,  and  any  moment  may  bring 
you  face  to  face  with  discovery  and 
exposure.    I  believe  ah  !  " 

Margaret  broke  off  short  in  the 
middle  of  her  sentence,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  she  was  trying 
to  express  forced  itself  suddenly  upon 
her.  Who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  the  PAsha  walking  in  the 
Esb^kiah  gardens  at  this  hour  ?  Yet, 
as  Margaret  raised  her  eyes,  she  saw 
him  there  in  his  grey  tweed  suit  and 
crimson  fez, — unmistakably  the  Fasha! 
He  stood  at  the  turn  (tf  the  wailk^  about 
a  hundred  paces  away,  where  there 
was  a  cross  cut  through  the  park,  and 
Margaret  stopped  short,  hoping  that 
he  might  pass  by  without  looking  up 
the  side  path  along  which  she  and 
Fitzroy  were  walking.  But  the  Pasha's 
blue  eyes  were  very  keen-sighted,  and 
not  only  did  he  see  her,  but  he 
observed  the  signs  of  confusion  and 
dismay  that  were  betrayed  on  her 
countenance.  A  gleam  of  amusement 
flashed  across  his  face  ;  then  in  an 
instant  he  became  grave,  and,  bowing 
ceremoniously,  shot  a  keen  glance  at 
her  companion  as  he  went  past. 

**Who  is  that!"  enquired  Fitzroy 
quickly,  as  Margaret  stood  pale  and 
discomposed,  looking  after  the  depart- 
ing figure  of  the  Pasha. 

"  It  was  the  Paaha,"  she  answered ; 
''yes,  her  husband.  Yoa  have  not 
seen  him  before  ? " 

"Tee,  I  have  seen  him.  I  must 
have  seen  him  often  among  the  other 
Pashas  at  the  levies,  for  I  know  his 
face  quite  well,  but  I  did  not  know 
who  he  was." 

"He  is  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of 
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men,  and  Turk  and  Payniin  ihoagli  be 

is,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  husband  in 
Cairo  who  is  more  devoted  to  his 
wifo,"  said  Marj^aret  witli  a  sudden 
break  in  her  voice.  He  worships 
Yalda,  and  if  he  knew  what  ia  going 
on,  I  believe  it  would  broak  his  heart 
No,  Oaptain  Fitaroy,  do  not  come  any 
further  \rith  me.  There  is  nothing  (o 
be  gained  by  prolonj^ing  tliis  inter- 
view, and  riaks  are  not  so  easj  to 
avoid  as  you  seem  to  imagine." 

Miu^garet  had  lailed  in  her  miBBuni, 
and  she  went  away  with  a  very  bitter 
consciousness  of  it.  It  aeemed  a  pity, 
hut  if  she  had  l^een  a  \om  high 
principled  and  conscientious  person 


than  she  was,  she  would  probably 

have  had  a  better  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. The  «?en8e  of  her  RUT>^>rior  wod- 
ness  irritat<'<l  Fitzroy  ;  it  luaut;  liini 
feel  worse  than  lie  naturally  was,  and 
he  hardened  hinuelf  in  hie  reaolutioa 
ageinst  her.  In  hie  pocket  he  had  a 
note  (not  the  first  that  he  had  received) 
from  Hamtda  Hfmeni,  nfR-ring  to 
arrange  a  meetin;.;  at  the  masked 
ball  at  the  Opera  lluui>e,  to  which 
she  was  going  with  Yalda.  He  had 
not  3fet  sent  an  answer;  but  as  he 
parted  from  Margaret^  his  fingan 
.s(>u;^'ht  the  little  pieoe  of  paper,  and 
closed  vigorously  Mpon  it.  Tie  WIS 
not  going  to  aaorifico  Uua  cbaoce. 


(To  be  oontmited,) 
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Thi  tmveller  who  Mils  down  that 
portioa  of  the  Gulf  of  Qnuiea  whioh 
aldrU  the  Gold  Coast  and  gazes  diore* 
ward  from  the  ship's  deck,  looks  upon 
s  ^^en  and  pleasant  land  with  very 
little  in  its  appearance  to  suggest 
trapical  Africa,  excepting  the  cogq*- 
nnt  paJma  that  crowd  together  in 
gronps  by  the  margin  c£  the  8e«» 
■where  a  smoking  surf  booms  perenni- 
ally upon  the  yellow  strand.  Whether 
he  has  corao  from  the  west,  wliere  lii^ 
eyes  have  been  wearied  with  liie 
monotony  of  the  low-lying  Kra  Coast, 
or  from  the  east  where  the  aoenery 
of  the  Bight  of  Benin  rings  never- 
ending  changes  on  surf  and  sand  and 
mud-flat,  and  where  the  low,  palm- 
besprinkled  shores  of  the  lagoon 
country  alternate  with  the  unvarying 
line  of  sad-coloured  mangrove  that 
borders  the  yellow  waters  of  the 
creeks,  it  will  be  with  a  pleasant 
gense  of  relief  that  he  will  gaze  upon 
the  Hiiiiiing  uplaiKl'^  nud  soft,  luxuriant 
woodland  of  the  Gold  Coast,  its  proe- 
perooa-loofcing  towns  and  villages 
nestling  snugly  amid  the  dark-green 
folisge,  the  round-topped  bills  and 
grassy  plains  near  the  sea,  and  the 
lofty  isolated  peaks  that  loom  blue 
and  shadowy  far  away  inland. 

For  many  years,  indeed  for  some 
centuries,  this  coast>line  was  all  that 
was  known  to  Europeans.  Rumours 
did  certainly  reach  the  white  men 
occasionally  in  their  forts  and  castles 
by  the  sea,  of  strange  and  ]>owcrful 
races  in  the  interior,  but  these  reports 
were  as  vague  and  shadowy  as  the 
fbrms  of  the  distant  mountains ;  and 
even  after  men  had  ceased  to  think 
of  the  mland  countries  as  possibly 


containing  the  mysterious  kingdom  of 
Prester  John,  complete  ignorance  pre- 
vailed as  to  their  geography  and  the 
peoples  who  inhabited  them. 

The  first  irHmmer  of  knowledge 
respecting  any  of  these  countries 
appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  circum- 
stances attending  (lie  conquest  of 
Denkira  and  the  rise  of  the  Ashanti 
nation  came  to  the  knowlwlgc  of 
W'illera  Bosman,  as  related  in  liis 
quaint  though  graphic  and  accurate 
letters ;  but  it  waa  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  another  century 
that  any  of  them  were  seen  by  the 
eye  of  a  European. 

A  mission  to  Ashanti,  however,  in 
1817,  of  which  Bowdich  has  left  so 
admirable  an  account,  inaugurated, 
or,  as  perhaps  one  should  rather  say, 
foreshadowed  an  advance  on  the  part 
of  the  white  men  into  the  interior 
and  an  extension  of  their  dominion  to 
the  countries  behind  tiie  coast-line. 

Another  sixty  years  passed  away 
befbra  the  advance  was  actually  made, 
and  even  then  it  was  like  the  advance 
ol  one  of  the  great  waves  that  beat 
upon  this  shore,  rushing  forward  with 
irresistible  force,  sweeping  all  Ix'fore 
them,  and  then  as  suddenly  retiring. 
In  1873  the  British  forces  invaded 
Ashanti,  sacked  and  burned  the 
capital,  and  then  retired,  having  in 
a  few  weeks  destroyed  a  kingdom 
that  hixd  been  slowly  built  up  by  two 
centxiries  of  conquest  and  social  in- 
tegration, i'or  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  Ashanti  war,  the 
int^or  of  the  Gold  Coast  remained 
in  the  state  of  chaos  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  invading  loroe; 
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then  once  the  l^taah  entered 
and  the  native  rule  was  ended.  The 
interior  of  the  Gold  Goast^  or  at  least 

that  portion  of  it  which  our  enter- 
pHsing  French  and  German  ncij»h- 
bonrs  hud  left  unclaimed,  was  fuiaily 
absorbtxl  by  the  Colonial  Government, 
to  become,  in  the  fature,  a  part  of  the 
Gold  CSoaat  G>lon7. 

The  great  accession  of  terfitovj 
that  has  resulted  from  this  annexa- 
tion appears  to  have  awakened  con 
siderable  public  expectation  as  to 
future  commercial  development,  and 
it  may  be  found  interesting  to  briefly 
eonsider  the  character  of  the  coontiy 
and  its  inhabitants. 

Tatinderstand  correctly  the  extent, 
and  especiully  the  l:'tpral  extent  of 
this  territory,  it  h)  necessary  to  take 
note  of  two  facts :  first,  that  the 
political  boundaries  of  the  Gold  Coast 
do  not  coincide  with  the  geographical, 
since  they  include  a  portion  of  the 
Slave  Coast ;  and  next,  that  tlie 
interior  does  not  by  any  means  corre- 
spond with  the  coast-line,  since  the 
encroachments  of  the  French,  and 
move  especially  of  the  G«rniao%  cause 
it  to  taper  off  inland  in  a  remarfcahle 
manner.  Contracted,  ho^'  ovrr,  as  the 
British  interior  is  by  the  lateral  en- 
croachments and  the  neutral  zone, 
there  yet  remains  in  the  territory 
recently  acquired  scnne  fifteen  to 
eighteen  tiMHisand  square  miles  of 
country  to  be  doTeloped  by  the  white 
trader  and  proprietor. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  region 
is  occupied  by  Ashanti ;  indee(i  the 
entire  area  was  formerly  under  the 
rule  of  that  nation,  whose  power  and 
influence  were  felt  in  parts  tea  more 
remote.  The  western  border,  which 
separates  the  British  interior  from 
the  R«nch,  runs  through  Sehui  (or 
Sefwi)  in  the  south  and  Jaman  in  the 
north  ;  the  northern  limit  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  eleventh  parallel,  while 
the  eastern  interior  has  been  appro- 


priated by  the  Geimaasy  and  the 
boundary,  excepting  near  tiie  coast,  is 

the  river  Volta. 

Such  being  the  extent  and  bound- 
aries of  the  inland  countries  to  the 
rear  of  the  Gold  Coast,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  briefly  examine  their 
physical  eharaeters  and  eommercial 
capabilities.  The  simplest,  and  pro- 
bably the  best^  way  in  which  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  characters  of 
PL  tract  of  countiT  and  its  inhabitants 
iH  to  describe  a  journey,  real  or 
imaginary,  through  its  most  repre- 
sentatiTe  portimis.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  this  great  slice  of  land  which  has 
been  acquired  at  so  considerable  a 
cost,  we  will  assume,  not  the  cap  of 
Fortunatus,  which  is  a  transport- 
appliance  unsuited  to  the  observer 
or  explorer,  but  a  pair  of  serviceable 
boots  and  a  suit  d  cool  kharki,  and 
set  out  upon  our  IxaTels,  selecting  as 
our  route  the  one  which  will  probably 
be  most  used  in  the  future,  that 
from  Cape  Coast  through  Prasu  and 
Coomassie  to  the  north. 

As  we  turn  out  in  the  morning  we 
shall  probably  find  the  town  already 
astir  and  the  streets  full  of  life,  for 
the  native  is  an  early  bird, — and  a 
late  one  too,  on  moonlight  nights. 
Out  in  the  anchorage  a  steamer  looms 
faintly  through  the  mcvmng  haze,  h&r 
whistle  sounding  impatiently  for  ihe 
tardy  surf-boats,  while  through  the 
streets  strings  of  Bush  natives  patter 
in  single  file  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  . 
and  calabashes  piled  liigh  with  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  e^  for  the  markets 
In  the  great  white-washed  factories 
life  is  stirring  too,  for  we  hear  from 
behind  the  wall  of  the  compounds  the 
shrill  remonstrance  of  the  immolated 
fowl  (whose  cadaverous  carcase  will 
appear  in  sinewy  resurrection  in  the 
breakfast-curry  or  "pslm-oil  chop  ) 
and  pyjamaHslad  figures  saunter,  tea- 
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cup  in  huid,  upon  the  shodj  veran- 
di&t.  LoDg^eued  pftriBb  dogs  aemtdi 
fbonaelTes  bj  the  road-side  and  yap 

at  OS  in  a  lAgh,  throaty  falsetto,  and 
above  the  Cnsllo  tlie  carrion-vulttures 
■wheel  in  endless  circles,  as  motionless 
and  efTortU'ss  as  though  suspended  by 
invisible  threads.  Noting  these  sights 
and  toranda,  famfliar  enoag^  after  a 
montb'a  reridenee^  we  hnny  oinraid, 
for  the  ran  is  mounting  fast  and  we 
blink  aa  we  pass  the  white- %vnM)!cd 
•walls  and  over  the  dazzling  (^uortz 
that  sparkler  in  tlie  road. 

It  is  not  many  minutes  before  we 
eauliaiige  tbe  g^ie  of  tlie  toum  for 
Uie  more  reetfol  colouring  of  fhe 
Bush,  and  as  we  reach  the  crest  of 
the  first  low  ridge,  we  look  out  o^  or  n 
wide  stretch  of  dark  t^repn  (  ulIi 
which  the  bright  red  path  meanders 
In  uuuiy  a  ahraooa  curve*  Bii4  Iwore 
we  nraat  not  linger,  Uumgfa  tiie  toene 
18  pleasant  enough  to  look  upon,  lor 
we  are  bound  for  the  far  interior. 

On  "we  hurry  through  the  high 
iiush,  "whpre  the  tiny  sun-birds  flash 
in  the  briliiaut  light  iu  a  plumage  of 
green  and  erimaon  and  baniahed  geld 
thftt  wonld  make  the  rainbow  itaelf 
look  dull  and  laded ;  past  the  fast- 
diminishing  cocoa  nut  palms,  whose 
hard  leaves  rattle  in  the  breeze  like 
the  bones  on  a  Avayiiide  gibbet ;  past 
tilie  tall  red  ant-hills  on  which  the 
great  blne^bodied  Ikards  monnt  gnaid 
and  nod  tiidr  ooral  red  heads  at  ns  as 
we  pass,  while  the  Bodi  around  us 
gradually  changes  to  woodland,  and 
the  woodland  closes  in  denser  and 
darker,  while  the  open  sunny  patii 
beoomea  »  diady  lei^  waj  and  the 
sodden  Bca-breea>  gives  plaoe  to  tSie 
oool  reek  of  tiie  lorest. 

Four  or  five  days  of  bush-travelling 
bring  us  thf*  hnmlet  of  Pra-su, 
perche^l  on  ilie  souiliem  bank  of  the 
Pia.  This  wtui  formerly  the  northern 
Irantier  station  d  the  Ck>ld  Coast 
Colony,  the  ri'ver  foi'iuing  the  boiW' 


dary,  and  on  the  northern  bank  of 
tiie  latter  we  may  eomUer  tiie  real 
intenor  as  fifl—wwiMmg- 

Rem  Una  point  journeying  north' 
ward  nearly  as  far  as  the  eighth 
parallel  we  shall  travel  exclusively 
through  dense  primpvnl  forest.  For 
near  upon  a  moutii,  after  turning  our 
backs  upon  tiie  Tn,  oar  way  wfll  lie 
throogh  ft  land  of  twO^^  said 
shadow,  Willi  a  oanopj  of  murmuring 
foliage  far  away  above  our  heads,  and 
all  around  us  the  dim  shapes  of  gigan- 
tic trees  lialf  hidden  under  a  mantle 
of  enshrouding  epiphytes  and  wreathed 
with  fantsstic  creepers.  Inthemom* 
Sngs  the  forests  will  resound  with  the 
xnelaneholy  drip  of  the  falling  dew ; 
in  the  evenings  the  chirr  of  the 
(  icada,  the  boom  of  tlie  Goliath 
beetle,  and  the  whistle  of  the  cricket 
will  fill  the  air ;  in  the  night  the  daik 
Mwi^  win  echo  witii  the  aorsech  of 
the  owl  and  the  wail  of  the  potto ; 
but  all  through  the  day  the  forest 
will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
the  smallest  sound  protluced  bv  the 
traveller  himself,  the  creak  ui  iiis 
boots  or  the  eradding  of  a  twig  under 
his  lool^  will  ring  out  in  ib»  stiDness 
with  tlie  jarring  distinctness  that 
such  sounds  have  at  home  when  ^0 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

The  dense  forest  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
at  least  of  the  portion  west  of  the 
y61ta,'-'-«8  to  the  eastern  portion  its 
value  matters  little  to  us  seeing  that 
it  has  all  been  absorbed  hy  the  Ger- 
mans— and  as  it  will  prolmbly  turn 
out  the  most  important  part  commcr- 
oially,  we  may  more  particalarfy  con- 
sider its  extent  and  position. 

Its  superficial  extent  (in  British 
territory),  I  should  estimate  at  about 
twenty  three  thousand  nouare  miles, 
distributed  iu  the  shape  of  an  irregu 
lar  triangle.  Tbe  base  of  this  triangle 
is  ffocmed  by  tiie  western  frontier 
where  tiie  forest  emtwnds  southward 
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to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea  and 

northward  nearly  to  the  eighth  paral- 
Id.  The  aoathem  border  retreats 
from  the  sea  very  gradually,  but  the 
northern,  or  rathrir  north-eastern,  bor- 
der slopes  down  abruptly  after  passing 
zunth  Aahanti,  akirting  the  mth  of 
Kvahu  and  the  north  and  north-eaat 
of  A]cem,  and  terminating  in  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  on  the  western 
border  of  Krobo.  The  country  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  forest  varies 
considerably  in  character.  Around 
Gape  Coaat  and  Tgiwi***  is  a  fine 
rolling  country  coTwed  with  bnahes 
and  iaolated  trees,  varied  by  oooasional 
expanses  of  high  gras«  or  round- 
topped  wooded  hills.  To  the  west 
this  bush  gradually  merges  into  the 
forest  of  Ahanta,  while  to  the  east  it 
thins  somewhat  and  the  trees  heoome 
less  frequent^  giving  place  in  tiie 
Accra  district  to  arborescent  euphor- 
bias. Near  the  apex  of  the  forest 
triangle  are  the  grassy  plains  and 
oil-palm  forests  of  Krobo,  and  north 
of  these  the  fertile  prairie-like  plains 
of  £wahn.  Of  the  country  that  lies 
dne  north  of  the  finest  I  shall  speak 
presently,  as  it  lies  on  the  route  that 
we  are  at  present  following. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  physical 
characters  of  the  country  only  that 
a  change  is  observed  on  crossing  the 
Pra.  It  Is  soon  apparent  that  the 
inhabitants  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  regions  south  of  the 
river,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the 
appearance  of  their  villages. 

In  some  of  the  villages  south  of  the 
Pra,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aasin-Yan- 
Ooomassie,  rraoaans  of  the  old  native 
eivilisation  may  be  seen  in  the  elabo^ 
lately  sculptured  gable^nds  of  a  few 
of  the  more  ancient  houses;  but  as 
a  rule  the  influence  of  the  white  man 
is  evident  on  all  sides,  in  tho  Euro- 
peanised  houses  with  their  wooden 
doors  and  latticed  windows,  as  well 
as  in  the  Manchester  cloths  which 


many  of  the  viUagem  wear.  Kcrth 

of  the  Pra,  on  the  other  side,  the  old 
Ashanti  style  of  building  is  almost 
universal,  and  the  villages  present  an 
aspect  of  complete  simplicity  and 
barbarism.  Ail  these  forest  villages 
are  similar  in  appearance.  A  clearing 
more  or  less  circular  in  shape,  is 
surrounded  by  a  hi|^  wall  of  foliage^ 
and  is  occupied  by  a  large  grove  of 
plantains  and  papaw-trees  from  which 
a  great  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabi- 
tautii  is  obtained.  The  narrow  track 
widens  as  it  enters  the  village,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  are  the  houses 
forming  a  single  wide  street  with  a 
few  tortuous  alleys  leading  ofT  from 
it.  Kear  the  centre  of  the  village 
ptreet  is  the  slmde-tree,  usually,  in 
fact,  i  may  say,  invariably  a  species 
of  fig  of  a  spreading  mushroom-like 
habit)  under  which  all  public  palavers* 
and  probably  a  great  many  private 
scandals,  are  conducted. 

The  residences  consist  of  fenced 
compounds  round  wluth  the  iiouses 
are  arranged,  and  these  latter  are 
dutfacteristic  and  peculiar  to  the 
district.  19iey  are  oonsfoneled  tA 
the  local  red  clay  coated  with  an 
ochre-like  earth  to  which  a  dull  polish 
is  imparted,  and  are  frequently  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  desigoti  in 
low  relief,  some  of  a  very  elaborate 
diaraoter  and  executed  with  remark- 
able skill  and  good  taste;  but  the 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  in  the 
general  design  of  the  houses,  which 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique.  They 
have,  in  the  first  place,  only 
three  walls,  the  fourth  side  being 
open;  and  in  the  second,  the  entire 
house  is  raised  on  a  platform,  or 
plinth,  of  clay  by  which  the  floor 
is  elevated  ne^irly  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Tliis  type  of  house,  which  is 
almost  universal  in  the  forest  region, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Ashanti  race 
and  its  odfahoots,  and  is  certainly, 
from  the  freedom  of  ventila^n  that 
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it  allows,  emtneiitiy  suited   to  a 

tropical  climate. 

As  we  enter  these  village??  we  «liall 
find  what  app^ra  to  be  the  enure 
population  either  leaning  against  their 
hoiues  or  seated  on  the  ground  with 
tlioir  knees  dmwn  np  to  their  bhins, 
presenting  the  appeunuoe  of  a  pyramid 
of  cotton  cloth  surmounted  by  a  head. 
Each  person  will  prn)iably  be  engaged 
in  thoughtfully  rijasticating  the  in- 
evitable chew-stick  (with  which  the 
AfrloMi  nmintiiinB  tiie  porodain-like 
whiteneoi  of  his  teeth),  or  hoUing  it 
between  his  fingers  wirile  he  delivers 
himself  of  a  few  comments  to  his 
neighbour  on  the  passing  stranger. 

Travellers  on  this  part  of  the  road 
are  rare.    Once  or  twice  a  day  a 
snosll  party  of  natives  may  be  en* 
countered  in  the  vioinity  of  a  TiDsge^ 
and  three  or  four  times  a  week  a 
native  trader  with  his  little  party  of 
slaves  carrying  back  to  his  home  the 
goods  he  has  purchased  on  the  coast. 
These  tnders  generally  carry  their 
goods  in  long  narrow  trays  of  wicker 
work}  with  high  sides  but  without 
ends;  and  in  these  the  various  articles 
are  packed  neatly  and  securely  and 
formed  into  a  solid  package  which  is 
easy  to  balance  on  the  head.  The 
quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  osrried 
in  this  way  is  most  snrprisini^  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  distances  travelled 
and  the  roughness  of  the  road.  One 
man,  an  Ashanti,  whom  I  met  near 
Bekwe,  had   merchandise,  including 
guns  and  powder-kegs,  piled  up  fully 
three  feet  above  his  heed,  and  perched 
on  top  of  all  an  English  kitten 
evidently  in  great  enjoyment  of  the 
situation.      The    nnmhpr    of  these 
traders  is  small  and  the  amount  of 
trade  that  tiiey  represent  insignificant, 
lor,  sinoe  the  dedine  of  the  Adianti 
kingdom,  the  demand  in  the  forest 
region  for  European  merchandise  sad 
(what  is  more  important)  the  power 
of  paying  for  it^  have  much  dimior 


ished.    At  longer  intervals,  partifls 

of  monkey-skin  merchants,  natives  of 
Capo  Coast  or  Accra  for  the  most 
part,  may  be  met  on  the  way  to 
Bontuku  and  the  northern  forest- 
towns.  They  too  wiU  be  loaded  with 
merchandise,  especially  with  American 
leaf-tobacco  which  may  be  sold  to 
great  advantage  in  Ashanti  or  ii'^ed  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  ;  or  if  rc  turn- 
ing they  will  liave  the  skms  sewn  up 
in  small  bales  in  their  trays.  Perhaps 
they  wOl  be  acoompanied  by  retom- 
ing  parties  of  rabberHsoUectors  with 
their  nnBavoiiry4ooking  prodnoe  in 
calabashes  or  wicker  bags. 

But  when  all  is  said  there  is  little 
enough  doing  in  the  forest  region,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  place  most  be  greatly 
altered  since  the  days  when  Adianti 
was  a  proqnrous  and  powerful  State, 
when  the  great  kola  trade  was  in  full 
swing,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Soudan 
poured    down   the    Salaga   road  to 
Coomassie.  Yet  if  the  newly  acquued 
British  territories  are  to  be  developed, 
the  forest  region  must  be  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  development,  since  it  is 
from  thence  that  mos-t  natural  produc- 
tions of  any  value  are  obtained.  If 
agriculture  or  planting  is  contemplated 
the  forest  is  manifestly  the  most  fertile 
region.    Tikb  timber-industry,  it  is 
n^lesa  to  say,  must  be  carried  en  in 
the  forest^  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  rubber,  which  is  essentially  a 
forest-product.    Moreover,  the  forest 
region  appears  to  be  the  most  lughiy 
auriferous,  for  gold  is  found  In  aboad' 
anoB  not  only  in  Wassaw,  whore  it  is 
already  being  worked  with  success  by 
the  Wassaw  Mining  Company,  but  in 
Akem,  Ashanti,  Se-hui,  and  Jaman, 
some  parta  of  which  wiil,  I  think,  be 
proved  exceptionally  rich. 

Ooomsssie^  which  we  shall  pass 
tbroQ^  on  our  way  north,  need  not 
detain  us  long,  for  most  of  the 
old  iritrro^t  is  gone  and  it  has  not 
yet  acquired  any  new.     With  the 
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disappearance  of  tho  native  rule  there 
has  been  a  disappearance  of  native 
eommerce  and  industries.  The  old 
arfs  of  sUk-weBTUgy  doth-painting, 
gold-CMtiDg  and  r^pouni  work,  wood- 
earvini^  and  the  execution  of  the 
curious  mural  reliefs  with  which  the 
buiiumgs  were  embellished  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Ashanti  capital, 
have  either  totally  died  out  or  are 
»t  their  last  flidnr.  Meanwhile  no 
■ign  ol  Earopean  trade  or  industry 
rqilaoee  them,  and  so  we  turn  from 
the  capital  of  the  forest  region  witli 
the  feeling  that  the  development  has 
yet  to  be  commenced. 

From  Coomasrie  we  haTO  the  choioe 
el  three  routes,  either  of  which  wiU 
bring  us  to  one  of  the  termini  of  the 
earavan  traffic  from  the  Soudan.  In 
a  north-westerly  direction  lies  Bon- 
tuku,  in  a  north-easterly  Kantampo, 
while  yet  more  to  the  east  and  at  a 
greater  distance  lies  the  great  mart  of 
Salaga.    All  these  towns  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.    In  the  prosperous 
days  of  Ashanti  they  were  included 
in  itvS  territories  and  formed  ita  ulti- 
mate  commercial    outposts.  Their 
populations  consisted,  and  still  con- 
sist, principally  of  foreign  merofaants 
and  their  followers  (natiTes  mostly 
of  the  moffe  civilised  parts  <tf  the 
Soudan)   or    of    colonists  from  the 
various  Soudanese   towns  who  have 
settled  permanently  and  act  as  middle- 
men and  agents  in  the  caravan-trade. 
The  great  importance  of  these  towns 
was  formerly  due  to  the  immense 
trade  with  ib»  far  interi(»r,  of  which 
Coomassie  was  tlio  centre,  and  the 
number    of    caravans    which  were 
attracted  to  it,  the  roads  passing 
tiirough  Salaga,  ELantampo,  and  Bon- 
tuku  respectively.   £Snce  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  the  great  in- 
terior trade,  the  importance  and  pros> 
perity  of  these  towns  have  waned,  but 
they  still  present  sufticient  activity  to 
render  them  interesting,  especially  since 


it  is  through  them  that  an  interior 
trade  (if  ever  one  comes  into  exist- 
ence) must  be  conducted  by  the  white 
suocessors  of  the  Kings  of  Ashanti. 

If  we  follow  the  Bontnku  road  (for 
although  Bontuku  has  recently  passed 
into  the  French  sphere  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  bestow  upon  it  a  passing 
glance)  we  shall  not  begin  to  see  a 
glimmer  of  the  open  country  until  we 
have  readied  the  latitude  of  7*  30  K 
about  eighty  miles  beyond  CSoonaassie. 
Even  here  we  shall  be  by  no  means 
clear  of  the  forest,  but  still  we  shall 
encounter   at    increasingly  frequent 
intervals  tracts  of  land  covered  with 
high  stiff  grass  and  thinly  sprinkled 
with  small  contorted  trees,  many  of 
them  bearing  a  species  of  aloe-like 
plum  which  the  natives  eat,  and  also 
yield  a  gum  which  is  collected  in 
some  parts  and  sold  in  the  markets. 
The  appearance  of  these  more  open 
stretches  of  country  is  singularly  like 
that  of  a  large  neglected  orchard; 
and,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  trees 
are  all  leafless  and  the  grass  either 
dried  up,  burned,  or  devoured  by  the 
white  ants  and  various  graminivorous 
mammals,  it  has  a  rather  desolate  and 
dreary  aspect,  and  is,  moreover,  wholly 
devoid  of  shada   Now  and  again  (»e 
meets  a  treeless  area  covered  with  low 
soft   grass,  and   again   large  tracts 
which  support  nothing  but  a  lofty, 
reedy-looking  grass  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high.    As  a  variation 
uptm  these,  occasional  clumps  of  &n> 
palms  will  be  encountered  and  thickets 
of  a  small  and  stunted  date-palm, 
while  at  rarer  intervals  the  fantastic 
form  of  the  "  sepulchral  baobab  "  with 
its  colossal  bole,  its  straddling  roots 
and  its  puny  branches  from  which 
dangle  the  velvet  •  covered  pods  of 
monkey-bread,  will  sfipear  among  its 
more  slender  congeners. 

The  population  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  north-western  border  of 
Aaiianii  and  ihc  adjoining  portion  of 
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Jaman,  is  very  scanty.  Tlie  villages 
are  separaieci  by  wide  stretches  of 
vmnhab&tod  ooantcy  where  the 
jj^nffftt^  tho  ddpliAii^  ftnd  tins  Ungor 
ftntelopea,  together  with  leopardi 
and  lions,  roam  undisturbed  except- 
ing by  the  occasional  vi«its  of  the 
ill-armed  native  hunter. 

The  villages  are  mostly  of  iusignifi- 
coiit  m,  though  often  rwj  trim  and 
neat  in  appearanea  In  dbaiaoter 
they  are  quite  different  from  the 
villages  of  the  dense  forest.  The 
curious  three-sided  house  with  its 
high  platform,  its  quaint  sculptures, 
iti  bright  red  walls»  and  its  palm- 
thakoh  rod,  whiefa  is  eo  ofaaraO' 
teriatic  of  Ashanti,  gires  place  to  a 
four-aided  house  built  on  the  ground 
and  liaving  a  narrow  door  (but  no 
window),  a  ro<.>f  thatched  with  grass, 
or  in  some  ca^es  with  tiie  large  leaves 
el  a  Bpectee  of  fig,  and  waiDs  of  the 
yellow  clay  which  here  begins  to 
replace  the  bright  red  soil  of  Ashanti. 
In  some  ca<?e3  circular  houses  with 
conical  roofs,  such  as  are  found 
universally  in  the  country  of  the 
XCtas,  which  we  shall  presently  ex- 
amine, are  met  with,  having  probably 
been  bmlt  by  immigrants  from  the 
north-east. 

As  a  general  rule  these  little  vil- 
lages appmr  well  cared-for  and  pros 
perous  in  their  primitive  way.  The 
streets  are  tidy  and  clean,  and  good 
ehade-trees  have  been  planted  at 
eonvenient  intervals;  little  planta- 
tions of  tobacco  (of  a  mont  vile 
quality)  are  surrounded  with  wooden 
tencBH,  and  large  fieldH  of  yam.s  and 
beans  (which  grow  into  little  poplar- 
like trees)  show  eridenees  ol  careful 
trading.  It  is,  however,  evident) 
notwithstanding  their  appearance  <tf 
simple  and  barbaric  comfort,  that 
the  most  abject  poverty  prevails  in 
these  hamlets,  and  that  the  whole 
weslth  d  the  inhabitants  is  com- 
prised in  a  lew  boshels  of  beans,  n 


few  bundles  of  tobacco,  a  pile  of 
yams,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  spectral 
IowIb.  Yet  life  is  tolerably  easy  for 
tiieee  simple  folk,  and  their  posses- 
skms  are  sufficient  to  supply  all  their 
needs ;  for  the  Bush  alx)unds  in 
edible  fruits  of  a  coarse  kind,  while 
OH  to  game,  it  is  rare  for  a  solitary 
traveller  to  journey  a  mile  throagh 
this  pert  of  the  coontry  withont 
meeting  some  kind  of  edible  turd  or 
beasts  although  to  the  members  ol  a 
larc'e  party  not  a  sign  of  life  appears. 
Guiiioa  fowls,  Vfistards,  parrots,  horn- 
bUU,  and  various  other  large  birds 
are  plentiful  in  the  orohard-coontry 
and  on  the  skirts  of  the  belte  ol 
forest  that  everywhere  traverse  it^ 
while  the  spoor  of  antelopes  (some 
of  large  size)  buffalo,  and  wild  pig 
is  seen  niinglwl  with  the  trades  of 
the  elephaat  and,  near  the  streams, 
tthe  hippopotamns.  Mmkeys  too  are 
plentif ol  and  in  great  variety,  and 
these  the  gentle  villagers  will  devour, 
regard!<'S'4  g£  iJiq  fHftiTftff  of  con- 
sanguinitv. 

The  largest  town  ou  this  route  is 
Soko,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  pre- 
possessing one^  dhe  dirt  and  soieU 
that  are  almost  inseparable  from  a 
barbarous  town  of  any  size  being 
its  most  conspicuous  feature.  It  is 
oidy  distant  five  miles  from  Bontuku 
and  this,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  on 
tibe  main  road  between  that  city  and 
£antampo,  pcobaUy  aooonnt  for  its 
size  and  the  importmioe  of  its  market. 

Bontuku  itself  is  so  different  in 
character  from  the  surrounding  towns 
and  villages  that  it  ai)j)cars  as  though 
it  had  been  picked  up  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  continent  and  trana> 
ftored  bodily  to  its  pieseni  site.  Its 
entire  aspect  is  Oriental,  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  relatively  civilised 
regions  of  the  northern  Soudan.  Its 
streets,  bordered  by  dat-roofed  houses 
from  whose  parapets  long  water- 
spouts projeotk  ite  qoaintk  ambttionsly- 
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designed  mosques,  no  less  than  the 
well-dressed  crowds  that  fill  its 
market-place  aad  throng  its  ap- 
proaebeSy  belong  to  a  UrrA  of  dTiH* 
sation  totally  diBEbrent  from  that 
whi^  prevails  around.  Interesting, 
however,  the  town  and  its  in- 
habitants are,  wo  must  only  allow 
ourselves  a  brief  glance  at  the  market 
before  pnx^eding  to  those  portions  of 
the  interior  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  future  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

If  our  examination  of  the  market 
is  made  with  a  view  to  gauging  the 
capacity  of  the  country  for  com- 
mercial developmenty  the  reralt  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  disappoint- 
ing. Passing  by  the  long  ranks  of 
small  stalls  in  which  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  exhibit^ 
by  Wougara  and  Jamau  women, 
where  dtiaens  and  houaewivea  are 
engaged  in  tiie  porchaae  of  food 
and  small  household  nec^aaaries,  we 
come  to  the  booths  of  tlie  merchants 
from  the  distant  countries  of  the 
north  and  west  as  well  as  from  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Wongara, 
Uoehi,  and  Dagomha. 

Here  we  shall  find  an  abundance 
of  wares  ofiered  for  sale,  and  the 
excellence  of  some  of  them  may 
somewhat  surprise  us.  Leather-work 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  highly 
finidied  kind;  cotton  clothes  of  a 
quality  not  obtainable  in  Bnrcpe; 
camel<hair  rugs  with  embroidered 
borders ;  handsome  woollen  bur- 
nouses and  various  ready-made 
clothing  such  as  tobes,^  drawers,  caps, 
and  wide  hats,  most  of  them  highly 
ornate  and  worked  with  great  skill 
and  taste;  weapons  and  implemeiitB 

'  The  tobe  is  a  loose  wide-sleevcd  gown 
worn  hy  the  Hausas  and  other  Mahommedan 
■West  Africans.  The  origin  of  the  word, 
which  la  only  used  by  Eoropeans,  af  pears 
to  be  unknom. 


of  the  excellent  native  st^el,  in  many 
cases  inlaid  with  brass  and  copper — 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  native 
manufactures,  awaken  our  admira- 
tion and,  if  we  are  collectors  d 
curiosities,  fill  our  breasts  with  envy. 
Bat  for  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture we  mostly  look  in  vain.  A 
few  fish  hooks,  a  small  looking-glass 
or  two  and  a  handful  of  beads 
(Birmingham,  German,  or  Yenetian) 
may  be  seen;  but  it  is  evident  that 
their  ordinary  wants  the  Africans 
contrive  to  supply  for  themselves, 
and  supply  them  exceedingly  well. 

If,  instead  uf  taking  the  north- 
westerly route  from  Ooomassie,  we  take 
one  of  those  which  bear  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  Eantampo 
or  Salaj»a,  we  shall  emer.:e  from  the 
dense  forest  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
greater  part  of  our  journey  will  be 
performed  in  the  comparatively  open 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  tracts  of  land 
covered  by  the  small  gum-bearing 
trees,  we  shall  pass  at  intervals 
through  extensive  plains  almost  ex- 
clusively covered  by  the  slender  Shea 
butter^traes  (Battia  Paridi)  and  other 
pralrie-like  expanses  of  less  extent  oon« 
taining  few  trees  of  any  kind.  As 
the  road  approaches  Salaga  it  enters 
a  wide  treeless  steppe  which  extends 
for  many  miles  around  and  especially 
to  the  south-east  of  that  town. 

Salaga  itself  is  a  very  curious  city, 
if  BO  dignified  a  title  can  be  applied  to 
a  town  of  so  little  architectural  pre- 
t<»nsion°.  Unlike  Bontuku,  in  which 
the  architecture  of  the  more  civilised 
immigrants  has  replaced  that  of  the 
aborigines,  it  retains  the  primitive 
type  of  building  in  use  among  the 
autochthonous  Ntas  of  Gonja,  not- 
withstanding that  its  inhabitants  are 
principally  natives  of  the  great  Hausa 
cities  or  the  relatively  ci^nlised  coun- 
tries of  the  northern  and  central 
Sondaa.    An  ordinary  dwelling  at 
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Salaga  QomnstB  ol  »  collection  of  eir- 
eolar  hate  with  eztinguisher'Sliaped 

roofs  of  grass  thatch.  There  are  no 
windows,  and  the  door  is  not  more 
than  four  feet  high.  The  huts  form- 
ing the  outside  row  of  the  group  are 
connected  by  a  wall  about  breast-high, 
thiiB  enclosing  a  compound,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  encloeure  ia  through 
a  hut  of  larger  size  which  has  two 
doorways,  one  of  them  opening  on  to 
the  street  and  the  other  on  to  the 
yard.  From  tliis  description  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  geuei  al  appearance 
of  Sdaga  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
it»  less  important  riyal,  Bontokn. 

The  origin  of  the  interior  traffic  of 
which  Balaga  is  a  terminus,  was  as  I 
have  said,  the  great  kola-trade  of 
Ashanti,  and  with  the  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  that  trade  has 
come  a  sad  downfall  in  the  fortunes 
of  SsJaga.  A  little  kola,  it  is  true, 
even  now  finds  its  way  there,  princi- 
pally from  Akem,  but  the  trade  is 
mostly  of  a  general  charact*^r,  as  in 
Boutuku.  The  most  important  of 
the  commodities  o^red  for  sale  in  the 
Salaga  market  are  the  slaves,  who 
are  hrought  in  from  the  east  by  the 
Hauisa  caravans,  and  from  the  nortli- 
wcst  by  the  tall  fierce  Moshis,  who 
appear  to  get  a  great  part  of  their 
livelihood  by  raiding  and  enslaving 
their  timid  peaceful  Qruriii  tt^h> 
hours.  The  prices  of  these  slaves 
vary  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
cowries,  well-grown  hoys  and  young 
women  being  most  in  demand. 
Among  the  other  live-stock  oflfered 
in  the  market  are  the  handsome 
white  hump-hacked  cattle,  which  the 
Hausas  use  as  heasts  of  burden  and 
may  often  be  seen  riding  along  the 
caravan  roads  ;  some  tall  white  and 
grey  cattle  probably  from  Moslii  ; 
goats,  some  of  quite  gigantic  size  and 
with  long  horizontal  horns;  the  beau- 
tiful Fula  sheep  with  high  Roman 
noses  and  long  silky  wool ;  horses  of 
No.  476. — VOL.  uucx. 


various  lises,  and  donkeys.  The  re- 
maining contents  of  the  market  are 
very  similar  to  tiiose  of  Bontukn,  but 

the  exhibite  are  mon>  numerous  and 
better  on  account  of  tiie  preponder- 
ance of  the  Hausa  and  Fula  eleigent 
among  the  mercliant».  There  are 
also  more  traders  from  the  coast,  as 
the  Hausa  merchants  of  Lagos  often  • 
come  to  Salaga  with  salt  and  other 
coast-products,  and  European  goods. 

Kantnmpo,  which  in  many  respects 
resembles  Salaga,  holds  a  somewhat 
different  position  from  either  of  the 
other  great  market*town8  by  reason 
of  its  being  espeoiaUy  the  emporium 
of  the  kola ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  decadence  of  this  industry,  the 
town  presents  a  busy  and  animated 
appearance  at  the  time  of  the  koia- 
harvest  Then  are  to  be  seen  the 
long  strings  of  carriers  from  Ashanti, 
Akem,  and  Koranza,  bearing  on  their 
heads  baskets  or  large  wicker-sacks 
piled  with  the  purple-red  nuts  packed 
carefully  in  moist  green  leaves. 
There,  too,  are  congregated  the  cara- 
vans of  Mahommedan  merchants 
with  their  multitude  of  slave-porters, 
their  horses,  donkeys,  and  pai^-oxen. 
Many  of  these  rrurtvans  may  have  ^, 
been  sojourning  at  Salaga,  or  at  least 
in  the  Salaga  district,  for  two  or 
three  years,  trading  up  and  down  to 
Tendi  in  Dagombai  to  Moshi,  or 
perhaps  westward  into  Mandmgo- 
land ;  and  they  are  now  selling  the 
products  of  their  trading  expeditions 
for  kola,  which  is  portable  and  is  cer- 
tain to  sell  at  a  good  profit  in  their 
own  country. 

With  this  brief  glance  at  Kan- 
tampo  we  must  close  our  examina- 
tion of  this  region,  which,  however  it 
may  deal  with  the  prospector  or  com- 
mercial pioneer,  will  certainly  reward 
with  no  niggardly  hand  the  geo- 
grapher, anthropologist,  or  scientific 
explorer. 

R.  Amms  Frsbhan. 

I 
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AN  ENEMY'S  FLEET  OFF  PLYMOUTH. 


Some  time  ago  in  editiug  a  manu- 
script autobiography  of  James  North' 
cote  the  painter,  I  eame  upon  » l^tor 
addressed  to  him  at  Venice  hy  his 

brotlier  Samuel,  than  a  watchmaker 
ill   Plymouth.    It  described   a  very 
curious  and  little  known  episode,  the 
descent  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  npon  the  Channel  in 
the  autumn  of  1779»  Coosideriag 
that  the  armament  ▼hich  then  threat^ 
ened  our  shores  was  the  most  for- 
midable arrayed  against  Great  Britain 
since  the  Bpanish  Armada,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  incident  is  not  more 
familiar;   and  Samuel  Northoote's 
letter,  combined  with  the  French  ac* 
count  of  the  undertaking,  makes  one 
well  disposed  t^>  h<^lieve  that  nothing 
but  the  in*  i jriij>ftence  of  our  adver- 
saries 8a%  ed  U3  from  an  invasion  which 
the  country  was  not  prepared  to  cope 
with.    In  America  the  war  was  going 
ill;  France  was  in  league  with  the 
new  "Republic.',  and  her  fle^t  had  met 
ours  with  indecisive  i*esultofT  L'shant ; 
Ireland  was  raising  the  Volunteers 
with  a  purpose  at  best  doubtful ;  and 
on  June  16th  Spain,  having  joined 
the  alliance  against  Great  Britain, 
openly  declared  war.     The  alliance 
had  been  concerted  in  the  preceding 
April,  and  the   plan  of  operations 
arranged.      A    tleet,    composed  of 
squadrons  furnished  by  both  Powers 
was  to  cover  the  descent  of  a  Vreneii 
army  on  the  south  coast  of  England* 
But,  when  the  declaration  of  war  was 
imminent,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  M.  de  Sartines, 
conceived  the  fear  that  the  British 
C9uuindi  Squadm,  numbering  some 


forty  ships,  might  blockade  Brest  and 
prevent  the  junction*  Accordingly 
he  ordered  the  French  admiral,  Count 

d'Orvilliers,  to  leave  harbour  at  once, 
though  he  was  extremely  short  of 
men.  D'Orvilliers  left  Brest  on  June 
4th  with  twenty-eight  shij)s,  and  was 
joined  by  eight  Spanish  men-of-war  at 
the  end  of  the  month*  But  sickness 
of  the  worst  kind  had  broken  out  in 
the  fleet.  Even  after  five  hundred 
men  had  been  put  ashore  at  Corunna 
and  Ferro],  there  were  still  over  two 
thousand  cases  of  typhus  and  small- 
pox aboard.  Things  got  daily  worse : 
D'Orvilliers  received  no  instructions, 
and  when  on  July  23rd  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Luis  de  Cordova,  joined  him 
with  twenty-eight  vessels,  everything 
wfvs  in  disorder ;  even  a  code  of 
signals  had  to  be  improvised,  and 
the  Vmuih  squadron,  having  been  six 
weeks  at  sea,  was  running  out  of 
water  and  prec  isions.  Bat  the  com- 
bine! I  fleets  reached  the  overpowering 
total  of  sixty  six  luen-of-war  as  against 
the  forty  which  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
was  supposed  to  muster. 

By  the  beginning  of  August  pre- 
parations were  complete.  The  array 
of  invasion,  otmsisting  of  forty  iiboor 
sand  men,  was  assembled  in  two  main 
bodies  at  Havre  and  8t.  Malo,  and 
four  hundred  transport<«  were  ready 
to  receive  them.  Hardy  had  sailed 
in  haste,  at  the  «id  of  June,  gathmng 
up  ships  in  the  best  way  he  could, 
and  after  some  delay,  had  at  last 
quitt-ed  the  Channel  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  junction  ofT  Brest. 
Nothing  lay  between  the  Allies  and 
England.  Horeover  the  country  had 
been  drained  of  its  best  troops  for  the 
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American  irar,  and  it  was  impoesible 

to  withdraw  the  garrison  trom  Ire- 
land ;  so  that  eTefytiung  seemed  to 
promise  success. 

The  first  objective  of  the  expedition 
was  Portsmouth ;  or,  if  Portsmouth 
proved  mutssailable,  D'OrviUlers  (who 
commanded    tiie   joint    fleet)  was 
ordered  to  occupy  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  fortify  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  might  be  held  by  ten  thousand 
men,   and  having    established  the 
French  troops  there,  to  proceed  to 
other  debarlntioiis.    On  Angost  7th 
the  Allies  rounded  Ushant  and  on  the 
14th  sighted  the  Lizard,  D'Orvilliers 
havinn;  it  in  his  mind  (says  M.  Cheva- 
lier in  his  HisTOiKE  JDE  LA  Marine 
Fban<;aisb  pendant  L4  Guerbe  D£ 
i.'lNDEPBNDA2frcB  AjitooAiirB)  to  nm 
straight  into  St.  Hel^%  or,  {aaling 
that^  to  anchor  in  Torbay.  But  ho  was 
met  by  fresh  instructions.    A  point 
near   Falmouth   was    now  indicated 
for  the  descent,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  blockade   Plymouth   and  thence 
detach  two  squadrons  to  Havre  and 
St.  Male  respectively  which  should 
escort  the  transports  across.  This 
was  a  serious  alteration.    The  French 
had  at  that  time  no    port  in  tho 
Channel ;  the  fleet  could  not  lie  in 
Falmouth  Roads,  but  jet  would  be 
obliged  to  cruise  off  that  point  in 
a  stormy  season  of  the  year  so  as 
to  ]<ecp  in  touch  with  the  land-forces. 
D'Orvilliers    complained    bitterly  of 
the  change  of  scheme,  but  it  seems 
very  evident  that  to  a  resolute  com- 
mander there  was  a  great  stroke  open. 
He  mi|^t  have  seized  Plymouth,  the 
second  naval  arsMial  in  England, 
where  there  were  deposited  a  good 
third  of  the  country's  naval  stores  ; 
and  even  if  the  landini^'  iiad  not  been 
made  good  he  might  iiave  crippled 
our  navy  worse  than  if  he  had  won  a 
great  battle.   On  August  17th  the 
fleet  appeared  off  Plymouth,  absolutely 
unlooked  for;  and  the  consternation 


which  it  occasioned  may  be  mfsrred 
from  Samuel  Northcote's  letter,  which 
I  print  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  TV. 
Hennell,  who  owns  the  manuscript 
autobiography  of  Samuel  Northcote 
in  whidi  it  is  preserved. 

Plfftnouth,  Septmbtr  IH,  1779. 
Dear  Bbqthbb, 

I  have  delayed    writinj*   to  you 
some  time  in  expectation  of  getting 
some   intelligence    from  Humphrey 
through  Elford  in  respect  to  the  im- 
portation of  your  pictures,  but  Hum' 
phrey  has  never  answered  the  letter 
which  Elford  wrote  to  him;  we  con- 
cluded that  he  could  have  given  ua 
every  instruction.      But  surel}'  you 
would  run  the  greatest  risk  in  the 
world  in  sending  them  to  England, 
even  in  a  man-of-war,  at  this  time. 
We  have  accounts  which  are  much 
credited  that   Gibraltar  is  invested 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  if  this  should 
not  yet  liave  happened  there  is  great 
reason  to  expect  that  it  wiQ  ere  long, 
for  the  French  and  Spaniards  have 
a   very  powerful  fleet  which  has 
frightened  us  out  of  our  wits  by 
appearing  off  our  Port.    We  had  the 
first  news  of  their  approaching  on 
Sunday,  i4th  of  August,  wliich  was 
brought  to  us  by  the  Cormorant  who 
had  been  chased  by  them,  and  the 
next  day  they  appeared  to  our  great 
terror  on  our  coasts  to  the  number  of 
cif,'hty  or  ninety  ships  ;  about  fifty  of 
these  were  sliips  of  war  of  great  force. 
You  cannot  tliink  how  tormidable  and 
how  strange  a  sight  they  presented 
to  me  on  getting  to  the  brow  of 
Maker  HilL    When  I  first  saw  them 
they  were  at  about  the  same  distance 
as  Eddystonc  is  from  us,  and  tlieii 
about   fifty  «liips    had    cleared  the 
western  junut  ot  land,  and  formed  a 
mighty  line,  ext^ding  away  to  the 
eastward.     They  remained  on  our 
coast  for  several  days,  standing  close 
in  by  day  and  keeping  off  by  night, 
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waiting,  as  we  supposed,  for  trans- 
ports, with  troops  to  destroy  our 
docks,  and  this  we  had  bean  taught 
to  expect  for  some  time  before  we 
saw  the  fleet  of  the  enemy;  but  on 
Thursday  a  very  brisk  gale  arose 
from  the  east  wliich  carried  them 
out  of  the  Channel  and  they  have  not 
appeased  since.  Six  of  their  men-of- 
war  stood  so  far  in  one  day  as  to  be 
within  the  bounds  of  what  we  call 
the  Sound.  Whilst  they  remained 
in  the  Channel  they  took  about  thirty 
prizes ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  forenoon 
the  Aixient,  an  English  man-of-war 
of  sixty-four  guns,  came  down  the 
Channel  from  Portsmouth,  and  mis- 
taking the  enemy's  fleet  for  ours  fell 
in  among  them,  and  discovering  her 
error  too  late  was  taken  after  an 
enga-^ement  of  two  hours,  which  was 
seen  by  many  hundreds  of  people  on 
BamehiBad  and  Penleepoint. 

You  may  well  suppose  that  all  this 
occasioned  great  terror  and  confusion 
among  the  generality  of  people,  and 
even  those  persons  of  the  stoutest 
courage  looked  grave  upon  the  matter. 
The  King's  officers  here  were  in  the 
greatest  fright  imaginable,  and  well 
they  might;  for  when  the  enemy's 
fleet  first  came  on  our  eoaat  we 
ha^l  nothing  in  readiness,  either  on 
Drake's  Island  or  in  the  Garrison,  to 
have  made  any  resistance.  Had  any 
of  the  enemy's  ships  come  directly 
Into  (he  port,  they  might  have  gone 
into  Hamoaze  and  have  played  the 
devil  with  the  docks  and  shipping, 
and  nothing  could  have  opposed  them. 
You  may  possibly  say,  "  But  how 
could  they  have  got  off  again  ? "  Sup- 
pose they  had  not,  bub  after  they  had 
done  1^  mischief  had  laid  down 
their  arms  and  had  been  prisoners, 
surely  the  number  that  could  liave 
eflccted  this  would  have  been  a 
trifling  sacrifice.  However,  it  is 
probable  that  they  might  have  got 
off  again. 


I  have  heard  that  our  Commissioner 
was  in  the  utmost  fright  and  confu- 
sion, that  his  Idustering  was  stopped, 

and  he  even  wept,  crying  that  he 
should  be  ruined,  for  he  doubted  the 
destruction  of  the  Docks,  and  that  he 
sent  away  his  movables  into  the 
country.  Mr.  Mudge  represents  the 
matter  otherwise,  saying  that  Ourry^s 
regard  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
Flag  was  such  that  he  wept  to  think 
of  the  indignity  that  has  been  offered 
to  it.  TTr>  was  certainly  frightened, 
and  I  believe  that  when  a  man  is 
much  frightened  ho  thinks  very  little 
about  national  indignities*  These  are 
things  which  occur  when  tiie  fear  Is 
gone  ofif.  Lord  Shuldham  behaved  so 
ill  in  his  office  at  this  juncture  that 
General  Grey  told  him,  when  Shu  Id 
liam  accosted  liim  at  the  Cuminis- 
siouer's,  that  he  could  take  no  notice 
of  him,  nor  oould  he  act  in  conjunc- 
tion witii  such  a  man. 

During  the  visit  which  the  enemy's 
fleet  made  us,  all  business  was  at  a 
stop  ;  the  Banks,  Play-house,  and 
Long  Room  were  shut  up;  every 
thing  was  off  the  hinges.  Somebody 
was  stupid  enough  to  4»7  a  sale  at 
the  time  for  household  goods,  but  not 
a  single  mortal  appeared  at  it.  Bfany 
women,  and  some  of  the  more  timor- 
ous of  the  men  left  the  Town  with 
their  most  valuable  things.  My  neigh- 
bour, John  Downing,  sent  away  his 
shop-goods  to  Tavistock,  and  he  has 
been  ill  ever  since.  Poor  old  Mrs. 
Eillis  was  so  terrified  that  she  could 
scarce  support  herself,  and  of  the  two. 
Bill's  wife  was  worse.  The  carriages 
in  Plymouth  Dock  and  in  the  neigh- 
bonrnood  were  held  in  pay  by  difibrent 
families  in  order  to  set  off  at  an 
emergency,  and  some  who  could  not 
get  chaises  hired  carts  for  themselves 
and  their  little  ories. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  alarm 
when  the  French  fleet  were  off,  the 
Mayor  summoned  tiie  inhabitantB  to 
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meet  him  at  the  Guildhall  in  order 
to  oonsttlt  together  about  some  mode 
ol  defending  ouraelves  from  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  a 
f^reit  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  met 
and  a  subscription  was  opened  im- 
mediately, and  people  subscribed  very 
largely.  I  believe  many  thought  that 
the  more  they  snbscribed  the  Ba£«r 
they  should  be»  but  it  seems  to  me 
tiiat  money  oonld  do  nothing  in  such 
an  emergency  to  avert  the  blow.  For 
by  the  time  that  the  mischief  would 
have  been  finished  (had  it  been  done 
at  all)  about  two  or  three  hundred 
undisdpHned  feUowe  were  raised  and 
armed,  such  ae  journeymen  of  various 
empiloyments  and  several  gentlemen's 
servants.  These  were  formed  into  two 
companies ;  at  the  head  of  one  is 
Mr.  Alderman  Nicolls,  and  the  other 
has  Adam  SanndefS  for  th^  Obast 
These  two  companies  call  themselves 
Plymouth  Volnnteers  and  have  six- 
pence a  day  paid  them  out  of  the 
fund.  They  are  not  yet  clothed,  but 
have  been  training  ev^er  since  they 
were  embodied.  They  exercise  upon 
the  Hoe  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening,  before  they 
go  to  work  in  the  morning  and  after 
they  leave  it  in  the  eveninf^.  Had 
the  French  landed  these  would  have 
proved  of  infinite  disservice,  for  one 
cannot  suppose  that  the  French  would 
have  landed  a  few  thousand  only,  and 
what  impression  could  such  a  mob 
have  made  on  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
disciplined  troops  well  supported  with 
cannons  ?  Nor  could  much  better 
things  have  been  expected  from  the 
others,  the  independent  company. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
proved  destruction  to  the  town  by 
their  appearing  in  arms,  which,  it 
seems,  usually  happens  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Bastard  and  his  sons  became 
very  active  in  raising  men  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  these  were  sent 
to  guard  the  Ttauk  prisoners  in  their 


march  to  Exeter,  as  it  was  thought 
dangerous  to  keep  them  so  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  much  parade  was  made 
of  the  affiur.    Mr.  Bastard  has  in 

consequence  of  his  zeal  and  services 
in  this  affair  been  created  a  Bar  tnct. 

We  have  now  a  very  martial  ap- 
pearance in  oar  neighbourhood.  On 
the  ground  near  Mnker  Church  is 
encamped  a  Highland  Regiment  lately 
raised,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
water  are  encamped  at  different  places 
the  Hampshire  and  Leicestershire 
Militia ;  the  Wiltshire  Militia  lie 
encamped  just  outside  the  Dock-lines, 
and  we  have  the  Middlesex  and  the 
Devonshire  Militia  in  Barracks.  We 
are  now  making  a  battery  on  the 
West  Hoe,  another  on  the  high 
ground  near  Crimhill  Passage,  and  a 
third  on  Mountwisej  the  two  first 
were  begun  dnce  the  enemy's  fleet 
appeared  on  our  coasts,  but  the  last 
was  begun  early  in  tin  p  ing.  We 
have  also  seven  hundred  Tinners  dig- 
ging the  ditch  deeper  on  the  Dock- 
lines  ;  they  look  as  thick  as  insects. 

The  appearance  of  the  combined 
fleets  resJly  fright^ied  a  tdw  people 
to  death.  I  forgot  to  mention  a 
matter  which  greatly  terrified  many. 
The  next  morning  after  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  first  appeared  on  our  coasts, 
at  daybreak  the  Sound  was  found  to 
be  spread  all  over  with  transports, 
and  these  were  mistaken  by  the 
people  of  the  Qanison  and  the  Island 
for  the  enemy's  tnmsports,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  signal  was  given  to  the 
several  camps  in  our  neigh  hour  hocxl 
of  an  enemy's  landing  by  firing  three 
cannons.  These  proved  to  be  our 
own  transports,  which  together  with 
coasters,  <Scc.,  came  down  from  Forts- 
month  not  knowing  of  any  danger, 
and  luckily  came  in  the  night  at 
which  time  the  enemy's  fleet  had 
stood  off  (as  they  did  every  night); 
but  in  the  morning  when  they  stood 
in  for  tiia  shore  again  they  met  with 
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the  Ardent  and  took  her.  She  con- 
voyed down  those  transports,  but 
happened  to  b©  somewhat  behind 
them ;  she  got  a  sight  of  the  French 
fleet  just  as  she  got  to  the  moath  of 
t^e  port^  and  thinking  it  to  be  our 
flaet  she  ran  into  the  month  of  the 
enemy.  T  myself  saw  her  runnirv' 
down  to  them  as  I  iiapponed  to  be  in 
the  Garrison  about  ten  o'clock. 

Yours,  <fec., 

S.  NOBTHOOTB. 

The  reaaona  why  D'OrviUiers  acted 

as  he  did,  or  rather  refrained  from 
acting,  are  given  very  fully  by  M. 
Chevalier.    He  appears  to  have  been 
left  no  diaoreUon  hj  His  orders,  an 
admirable  instance  of  what  follows 
when  generals  and  admirals  on  active 
service  are  closely  controlled  V)y  the 
bureaucracy  at  home.    He  had  been 
sent  to  sea  in  a  hurry,  and  no  pre- 
paration had  been  made  to  enable 
the  fleet  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  long 
period ;  siekness  had  spread  so  rapidly 
that  his   ships    could    scarcely  be 
worked,  and  the  weather  was  heavy 
with  easterly  winds  which  drove  his 
fleet  down  Channel.      However,  on 
August  22nd  the  wind  lightened,  and 
he  was  able  to  redistribute  water  and 
provisions  so  that  all  ships  were  in  a 
position  to  cruise  for  another  month. 
But  their  instructions  contemplated 
their  keeping  the  sea  for  an  indefinite 
time,    and    this   secine!)  impossible. 
On  August    25th    news  came  that 
Hardy's  fleet  was  lying  off  the  ScUly 
Islands,  whither  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  same  easterly  gales.  A  council 
of  war  was  held  :    the  alt(n-native3 
were  to  pursue  Hardy,  or  to  carry 
out   the    original    sclieme  ;    and  by 
unanimous  vote  it  was   decided  to 
abandon  the  project   of  invasion. 
lyOrvilUers  aooordin|^y  sailed  west, 
having  had  Plymouth  at  his  mercy 
for  a  wopk. 

On  August  31st  the  English  Heet  was 


.sighti^d  ;  it  ran  for  home,  and,  though 
chase  was  given  on  September  2nd,  it 
entered  Plymouth  Harbour  four  or 
five  leagues  in  front  of  its  pursuers, 
lyOrvilliers  at  the  last  moment  turn- 
ing off  to  follow  fifteen  ships  sighted 
to  leeward,  which  proved  to  be  only 
T")utch  merchantmen.  Tims  foiled 
at  every  point  the  French  admiral 
returned  to  Brest,  and  was,  as  it 
would  seem  not  unjustly,  deprived  of 
his  command. 

It  is  true,  as  M.  Chevalier  points 
out,  that  he  was  hampered  by  the  igno> 
ranee  of  naval  considerations  shown 
by  De  Sartine"?.     But  once  he  had  the 
power  to  blockade  Hardy  in  Ply- 
mouth, it  is  not  clear  why  it  was  not 
open  to  him  to  detach  a  small  escort 
and  order  the  transports  to  cross.  A 
few  months  later,  when  Parliament 
met  in  November  and  debated  the 
Address,  an  estimate  of   the  possi- 
bilities was  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plymouth  at  the  time ;  and 
his  picture  of  the  unpreparedness  of 
the  town  fully  bears  out  that  given 
by  Northcote.    He  was  astonished, 
he  said,  when  lie  l)eheld  it  weak  and 
defenceless  as  it  was.    "There  were 
guns  and  shot^  but  ndther  the  one 
nor  the  other  answered ;  but  if  there 
were  guns  and  shot,  all  kinds  of 
what  are  called   small    stores  were 
totally  wanting;  there  were  neither 
handspikes  to  work  the  g\ms  and  give 
them    the    necessary   direction,  nor 
wadding  -  rammers,   sponges,  spring- 
bottoms,  nor  in  ^ort  any  one  part 
(rf  the  apparatus  fit  to  receive  an 
enemy."    To  work  two  hundred  guns 
there  were  only  thirty-eight  artillery- 
men, most  of  them  old  pensioners. 
Lord    Sandwich   in  reply  explained 
that  five  hundred  seamen  aocostomed 
to  artillery  were  available  in  the 
town,  hut   even   this   number  was 
totally  insufficient.    And  further  the 
preparations  improvised  at  the  moment 
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were  singularly  futile.  The  officers  in 
local  command  had  ordored  a  boom  to 
be  prepared  ;  but  when  it  was  partly 
finished  on  emissary  was  sent  down 
from  headqnarten  to  canae  veaadB  to 
be  sank  in  the  efaannel,  thus,  as  a 
meaanre  of  aelf-defence,  rendering  the 
port  and  arsenal  inaccessible  to  onr 
own  fleets.  Neither  measure  wa.s 
adopted ;  and  (as  Xorthcote  points 
out)  the  French  fleet  might,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  two  or  three  ahips,  have 
burnt  the  town  and  all  ite  stores. 
But  witli  their  army  and  transports 
ready  at  Havre  they  mit^'Tit  have 
attacked  the  place  from  the  land. 
Ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Plymouth 
a  debarkation  might  have  been  safely 
e£EiM!ted,  and  of  landward  defences  the 
town  had  n<nie.  The  truth  of  this 
was  at  once  admitted  by  Lord 
Amherst,  then  officiating  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  forces  ,  his 
only  defence  was  that  the  pusiiibility 
had  never  been  contemplated,  and 
that  he  had  only  bera  coaoeriMd  to 
assure  himself  that  Hymouth  was 
impregnable  from  the  sea.  As  to 
the  question  of  stores  he  could  only 
say  that  there  were  plenty  of  them  ; 
but  that  if  the  balls  did  not  fit  the 
calibre  of  the  guns  that  was  no  fault 
of  his.  In  the  face  of  this  amaiing 
statement  little  weight  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  official  optimism  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  declared  that  the 
defmces  of  Plymouth  were  in  a  oon« 
dition  approaching  the  ideal ;  and  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Duko  of  "Richmond  and 
other  speakers  in  t}ie  debate  were 
sufhciently  established  to  prove  that, 
when  D'Orvillierii  withdrew  from  the 
Channel  of  which  he  was  fully  master 
and  foiled  the  whole  scheme  of  in- 
vasion, he  thoroughly  earned  hia 
disgrace. 

It  is  true  that,  as  lie  pleaded,  and 
as  M.  Chevalier  urges  in  his  defence, 


his  ships  were  ill-found  and  short- 
handed  owinfT  to  sickness.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Hardy's  fler  t 
was  in  any  better  condition,  ilaidy 
himself  was  an  emergency  appoint- 
ment ;  Keppel  had  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  a  fit 
of  pi([ue  with  the  Admiralty,  and  no 
ne  could  be  found  to  take  his  place 
until  this  old  sailor,  who  had  not  been 
to  sea  for  twenty  years  and  had  never 
before  held  an  independatt  command, 
was  dragged  from  his  retirement.  A 
molution  was  passed  in  Parliament 
which  abolished  all  exemptions  from 
the  press,  and  men  were  raked  in 
anywhere  and  anyhow.  Every  ship 
that  could  be  accounted  sesrworthj 
was  put  in  commission,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties that  their  commanders  met 
with  may  be  judged  from  a  single 
case,  that  of  the  Ardent,  the  friL'ato 
which  ran  into  the  allied  lleet  un- 
awares and  was  captured  in  sight  of 
Plymouth.  The  story  of  her  brief 
ennmiaslon  was  narrated  in  the  num- 
ber  of  this  magazine  for  August,  1887. 
She  was  not  ready  to  put  to  sea  from 
Spithead  till  Au_^ust  l.'Uh  and  even 
then  the  readiness  was  questionable. 

Her  sails  were  cut  too  I^ge ;  her  xig- 

ginf*  was  turned  in  with  more  drift  than 
ougiit  to  have  beeu,  to  allow  fur  btretch- 
ingt  and  the  whole  of  it  was,  in  fact,  in  a 
very  unfinisherl,  crfKry  state.  Her  crew 
of  four  hundred  did  not  contain  more  than 
two  htondred  seamen,  if  so  many ;  all  the 
rest  that  were  not  officers  and  marines 
were  what  were  then  called  landsmen, — 
mosUy  men  who  had  never  been  to  sea, 
who  h.'ul  never  seen  a  gun  fired,  and  who 
dirl  not  know  the  difference  between  an 
eighteen  and  a  twenty-four  pounder  when 
they  MW  the  guns. 

Of  the  seamen,  one  hundred  were 
men  just  home  from  the  West  tidies ; 
their  pay  was  three  or  four  years  in 
arrear,  and  they  had  no  clothes.  They 
not  unnaturally  refused  to  weigh 
anchor,  until  at  least  the  clothes 
should  be  forthcoming.    Ko  official 
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oould  be  loimd  to  nga.  an  order  for 
them,  and  finally  the  captain  had  to 

sign  on  his  o"\vn  personal  responsibility. 
Tiie  question  o£  pay  was  allowed  to 
stand  over,  and  the  Ardent  put  to  sea 
with  a  crew  half  mutinous  and  three 
part^  ignorant  of  its  duties.  They 
were  to  seek  the  British  fleet  vhidhi 
was  somewhere  at  sea,  but  no  intelli- 
gence of  it  was  forthcoming  and  on 
the  17th  they  sighted  it,  as  they 
believed,  ran  cheerfully  into  the 
middle  of  it^  and  th«i  discovered 
that  the  ships  belonged  to  the  enemy. 
Things  had  begun  in  a  muddle  and 
they  ^ed  in  a  muddle.  The  Ardent 
ran  for  Plymouth  pursued  by  the 
enemy's  frigates  and  exchanging  shots 
with  them;  till  suddenly,  without  the 


captain's  orders,  and  by  whom  no  one 

knows,  the  ensign  was  hauled  down. 
The  pendant,  liowever,  was  still  flying  ; 
there  was  an  attempt  to  make  sail, 
but  afu^r  a  half-hearted  effort  at 
escape,  the  pendant  also  was  hauled 
down,  and  the  Ardent  surrendered. 
Her  captain  was  dismissed  the  sendee, 
protesting  violently  in  his  defence 
against  the  state  of  confusion  on  board 
liis  sliip  involved  by  the  conditions 
under  which  she  had  put  to  sea.  It 
is  not  a  creditable  end  to  the  story ; 
but  as  one  reads  the  episode,  it  seems 
▼ery  clear  that  England  got  out  of 
it  very  cheaply  with  the  loss  of  one 
frigate  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain 
degree  of  her  naval  prestige. 

Stbphex  Gwynn. 
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AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  BROADLANDS. 


Holidays  having  begun  the  Broad' 
land»  Theatre  wiU  re-open  to-day  at 
12,30  Tuefday  taoming,  July  Sth, 
1898.    A    Tableau   of  the  famous 

Plat/  of  Tr'iJIiy  icUl  he  pf^rformed. 
Als(j  dfirrinr/  scrti'is  from  the  Bible, 
Murmng-Fostf  and  l^ihakespeare.  Ad- 
mtftum  for  XdaUona  and  StrvamU  1 
penny  ;  Dogt  and  Children  half  price. 

This  notice,  printed  in  large  char- 
acters of  a  blood-red  hue,  was  pinned 
up  f>ntsidc  the  dining-room  door 
as  wo  came  down  to  breakfast. 
Fastened  to  my  plate  by  a  piece  of 
fltieking  plaster  I  found  a  foldcKi  paper, 
inside  of  which  wu  vritten,  one  com- 
plimentry  stall;  but  the  wind  was 
rather  taken  out  of  my  sails  by  the 
old  Admiral  opposite  proclaiming  his 
paper  to  be  one  complimentry  Royal 
Box. 

"  Did  you  get  the  private  paper  I 
stuck  on  your  plate  t"  whispered  the 
small  voice  of  Midge  over  my  shoulder, 
as  I  sat  in  the  verandah  reading  the 
paper  after  breakfast. 

I  expressed  my  gratitude  and  sense 
o(  the  distinction  conferred  on  me  by 
tiw  generous  directors  ol  the  Broad- 
lands  Theatre. 

*'  Don't  forget,  doors  open  at  1 1 .30, 
curtain  rises  at  quarter  past  five. 
Mummy  says  it  can't  rise  sooner," 
added  Midge  sadly,  "  'cause  you'll  all 
be  out  drivin'  or  somethin'." 

''Why  open  the  doors  so  early 
then!'' 

"  Oh,  'cause  of  the  crowd  for  the 
pit.  There's  always  an  awful  crowd 
for  Trilby,  you  know  ;  sieats  have  to 
be  reserved  soon  as  possible." 

**  I  see.  And  who  are  the  actors 
to-dayt"Iasked. 


"  Well,  me,  of  course,  and  Harold 
and  Sue.  Fits  does  the  stage-mana- 
gery.**   Then  confidentially  :  "  We've 

got  such  a  scrumptious  tableau  for 
Madmeselle  !  Fit:^  ma^e  it  up  'cause  he 
and  Maddy's  always  quarrelin'  about 
pore  Dryfu.ss.  She  can't  abide  him  ; 
but  Fits  doesn't  care,  now  it's  holidays. 
He's  nine  last  birthday,  you  know; 
I'm  six.  I  must  go  now.  You  can  go 
on  roadin*  your  paper  while  I'm  gone, 
can't  you?"  Having  thus  provided 
for  me  in  her  absence,  Midge  vanished. 

We  were  at  five  o'clock  tea  when 
the  Stage>Manager  descended  to  collect 

his  audience.  They  proved  a  trouble- 
.some  lot,  and  the  Manager,  hot  and 
flustered,  had  to  l  esort  both  to  threats 
and  bribes.  Daddy  and  Cousin  Dick 
had  gone  out  forgetting  all  about  it^ 
and  what  was  worse^  taking  with  them 
Nipper,  the  fox>terri«*,  who  was  cast 
for  an  important  part.  It  was  too  bad. 
Mama  would  stop  to  finish  a  letter. 
Grandmaraa,  a  smart  little  lady  with 
marvellous  blonde  curls  and  surpiis- 
ingly  black  eye-brows  and  red  lips, 
together  with  Aunt  Fhcebe^  her  elderly 
daughter,  would  not  be  hurried  over 
their  second  cups.  Nurse,  unearthed 
reluctantly  from  her  domain,  took  her 
.seat  in  the  stalk  with  Baby,  declaring 
she  oughtn't  to  be  wasting  her  time 
over  sttdi  silly  antics.  Mademoiselle 
came  in  last,  «q>laining  elaboratly 
that  with  this  performance  she  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do;  li^r  fidvice 
had  not  even  been  asked  ;  she  trusted 
therefore  we  would  excuse  all  short- 
comings. A  loud  cough  of  disappro- 
bation from  behind  the  scenes  was  the 
only  reqKmse. 
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A  bell  sonnded,  and  the  enrtams 

divided,  rising  slowly  on  either  side, 
"like  what  tliey  do  .-it  Her  Majesty's,'* 
as  Midge  had  pointed  out  to  me. 

"The  Altogether  tableau  from 
Trilby,  the  most  famous  play  of  the 
day,"  atmoonoed  the  Stage-Manager. 

There  was  a  mcunent  of  intense  sus- 
pense, and  ^Midge's  mother  subaided 
with  a  sigh  of  li'lief  as  Trilhy  was  re- 
vealed perched  on  a  high  stool,  dressed 
in  a  short  hoUand  tunic  and  knicker- 
boek«n  of  acarlet  satin,  a  bine  ribbon 
aoroes  her  breast,  and  a  soldier's  cap 
on  her  curly  head.  Her  little  bare 
legs  and  feet  prodaimed  her  an  ideal 
Trilby. 

"Trilby  bein"  drawn  by  her  faitli- 
ful  lovei'H  alloyetJier"  emphasised  the 
Manager,  "little  BOlee^  Sandy,  and 
the  Laird ;  they  are  drawin*  pictures 
of  her  lovely  feet,  ahem  !  [with 
a  derisive  conghj  for  the  Boy'l 
Academy." 

The  three  artists,  in  workmen's 
blouses,  pipes  in  their  mouths,  paint- 
brashes  in  hand,  gazed  at  Trilby 
adoringly.  At  least  two  of  them 
did  bo;  the  third,  with  his  back  to 
the  audience,  appeared  overcome  with 
emotion  having  fallen  forward  ou  liis 
easei,  and  there  was  a  loose-jointed 
look  about  him  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  speedy  reversion  to  cushions 
and  sandbfl^  Trilby  looked  down 
smilingly  on  her  adorers  with  a  mis- 
chievous coquettish  expref^sion  which 
never  altered  a  shado  durijig  tlio 
tliree  miuutcji  the  eurtain  was  raised, 
a  feat  suggesting  long  practice  in  the 
dramatic  art. 

"There  will  be  no  Stage-Manager 
present  in  tlie  next  tableau  as  lie's 
got  to  make  the  thunder  for  the 
murder ;  you  can't  have  murders 
without  a  storm,"  explained  the 
Manager,  "and  Harold's  got  to  do 
the  lightnin'." 

As  the  certain  rose,  a  voice  from 
behind  the  scenes  ^ve  out :  "  Bnbjick 


ol  next  womb, — Shakeqieatfie  in  dunb 

acting.  The  Moor  makes  an  end  ol 
his  unforslionatc  wife  Desdcmona,  re- 
venging himself  for  her  susposed  un- 
faithfulness." Tliere  was  a  nervous 
cough  from  Aunt  Phoebe,  and  Made- 
moiselle mormured  :  **  Oh,  Ma  t 
MatB  voila^  ce  n'eat  pas  ma  faiaU  at 
on  aura  dcs  histoires  !  " 

Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  revealed 
Desderaona  in  a  large  l>ed  on  the 
lioor  sleeping  peacefully,  in  spite  of 
tiie  harnKmium-thimder  dose  to  her 
head.  Enter  the  Moor  in  night-shirt 
and  smoking-cap,  a  long  rope  and 
knife  in  his  hand.  He  walks  up  to 
the  ImmI  and  shakes  De?ideraona,  who, 
terriiied,  jumps  out  and  kneels  hefore 
her  lord  lu  a  white  night-dre^  and 
blue  sash.  He  replies  by  dragging 
her  round  the  stage  by  her  sash  and, 
after  strangling  her  with  the  rope^ 
plunging  the  knife  into  hor  ;  wlicrc- 
upon  red  paint  gushes  out  over  the 
night-dress,  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  audience  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a 
sympathetic  howl. 

"End  of  Dcsdemona,"  announced 
the  Manager  drily  as  the  curtain 
descended. 

"  Aye,  and  it's  the  end  of  nie  and 
Baby  too,"  cried  the  indignant  Nurse. 
"  No  more  Shakespeares  for  us,  thank 
yon  t  There,  my  dearie^  it's  all  over," 
— ^and  folding  her  weeping  charge  in 
her  protecting  anns  she  marched  out 
shaking  the  dust  off  her  feet. 

A  pause  now  took  place  for  refresh- 
ments :  "  No  extra  charge,"  observed 
Midge,  handing  large  lumps  of  dark 
brown  to&e  round  to  the  audience. 
At  the  end  of  five  minntM  a  bell  rang 
and  «i1cnee  was  peremptorily  enjoined 
as  the  curtain  robe  on  a  fresli  tableau, 
revealing  Midge,  Harold,  and  iSue,  in 
the  guise  of  three  mustachioed  military 
gentlemen,  epaulettes  and  cocked  hats 
indicating  plainly  their  exalted  rank, 
all  busily  writing  at  a  table. 

"  These  are  the  three  chief  Qennds 
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of  tbe  French  army,"  prodaimed  the 
Stage-Manager.  "They  are  hnsy 
forging  letters  against  Dryfuss,— the 

innercent  man,"  ho  iiddod  .slowly,  with 
a  sidelong  glance  at  Ma<lemoisellc. 

"  ilA,  jmr  exanijde^  lea  /M  fifs 
dittbles  I  Ca  c^est  waiment  trop  fort" 
exchumed  that  lady,  and  rising  in 
high  dudgeon  she  left  the  theatre. 

"  Mademeaelle  had  be^t  come  back 
as  the  next  onf»  is  English,"  cried  the 
Manager.  "  That's  the  only  French 
tableau  for  to-day."  He  was  glad  his 
ahaft  had  gone  home  ao  straight,  but 
three  empty  seats  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  was  depreenng. 

"  The  next  two  tableaux  are  taken 
from  curious  and  intiestin'  facs  in 
the  MoRNiNO  -  Post,"  gave  out  the 
Manager  as  the  curtain  rose. 

In  a  couple  of  large  gilt  armdiairs 
sat  two  venerable  grey-haired  little 
gentlemen,  their  velvetem  breeches 
and  jackets  decorated  with  gold  lace, 
gold  coronets  encircling  their  grey 
heads.  Before  them  stood  a  shady- 
looking  individual  in  a  great  coat  and 
tall  silk  hat,  holding  in  each  hand  a 
large  paper  bag  inscribed  with  the 
figures  £10,000.  These  he  humbly 
tendered  to  the  haughty  occupants  of 
the  gilt  armchairs,  who  regarded  the 
tempter  sideways. 

'*  Hooley  bribin'  the  Dakes  to  sit 
at  his  board,"  annoimced  the  unflinch- 
ing voice  of  the  Manager.  There 
"wn*?  a  violent  movement  frum  the 
Royal  Box  (an  armchair  erected  on  a 
table  draped  with  scarlet  cloth)  ;  the 
armchair  tottered,  and  I  distinctly 
caught  the  word  deuce. 

We  waited  somewhat  anxiously  for 
the  second  part. 

The  three  pre\nnus  characters  were 
discovered  sitting  round  a  dinner  table 
in  company  with  a  lady  of  pillow^y 
appearance  and  fixed  expression,  also 
four  flaxen 'luured  duldren  of  ad* 
mirable  behaviour  and  very  stiff 
joints.    Hooley's  face  radiated  satis- 


faction  as  his  eye  rested  on  his 
distingtushed,  though  supercilious, 
guests,  by  each  of  wliose  plato  lay 
a  bulging  bag  inscribed  £10,000. 

"  The  Dukes  aittin'  at  Hooley's 
board, '  was  the  announcement ;  then 
in  a  thooghtfol  undertone:  "Can't 
think  ualy  he  was  so  joUy  keen  on 
get  tin'  *eni  into  his  Company." 

The  occupant  of  the  Royal  Box 
was  now  emitting  sounds  so  strange 
that  I  feared  an  apoplectic  fit.  Aft<»r- 
wards  I  learned  that  the  Admiral  was 
a  director  of  several  Companies. 

**The  oondudin'  tableaux  will  be 
out  of  the  Bible,"  announced  the 
StageManagcr  as  Hooley  and  the 
Dukes  disappeared  from  view. 

The  mother  of  the  Broadlands 
Tiieatre  Company  rose  hastily  and 
went  behind  the  scenes.  *'IXm't 
stop  'em,  for  heaven's  sake!"  called 
a  voice  from  the  Rojral  Box. 

"  I  think  perhaps  it's  as  well  to 
know  wliat  they're  going  to  do," 
observed  Grand  mama ;  "I  don't  like 
any  irreverence." 

An  agitated  whispering  now  began 
behind  the  scenes.  Presently  an 
eager  voice  was  heard  :  "  No,  I 
promise  you, — it's  only  out  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Oh,  please,  Mununy, 
don't  look  j  you'll  like  it  awfully." 
More  whispers  followed,  and  then  in 
a  sudden  burst :  "  Oh  it's  too  bad  \ 
How  can  a  fellw  stage  manage  if 
the  audience  comes  and  interferes  1 
There,  you've  looked ! "  llien  was 
heard  Midge's  shrill  pipe:  "But  huw 
can  wc  do  Adam  and  Eve  with  our 
olotiiea  on  I  Harold  and  me's  not  a 
bit  cold  in  these  leaves,  r^ly  and 
truly  we  aren't !  "  Now  followed  an 
interval  of  silence,  broken  at  length 
by  an  impatient  voice  :  "  Sue  '  Slic's 
the  Devil ;  she's  havin'  her  face 
bhieked." 

This  proved  too  mudi  for  the 
audience.  There  was  an  eager  cry, 
especially  from  the  Box:  "Yes,  yes, 
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let's  hsve  Adam  and  Eve!*^  But 

the  Powers  fl  at  Be  decreed  othor* 
wis^  and  this  instructive  tableav 
was  ruthlessly  cub  out  of  the  pco- 

gratnme. 

It  was  a  very  dejected  Stage- 
Manager  who  ttimoanced  the  next 
item.  He  *'had  hoped  to  give 
something  before  this,  ever  so  much 
nicer,  but  a  Certain  Person,  whose 
name  he  scorned  to  betray,  had 
(worse  luck)  prevented  it."  At  this 
point  he  was  somewhat  cheered  by 
an  addition  to  the  audience,  Daddy, 
Cousin  Dick,  and  Nipper  whose 
services  were  at  once  requested  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Mademoiselle  also 
slunk  back  to  her  seat,  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  pride. 

"Jezebel  at  her  winder, — Jehu 
and  his  three  dogs  calling  to  tiie 
eunicks  to  throw  her  out." 

Totting  out  of  an  opening,  high 
up  between  the  window  curtains,  was 
a  little  old  la4y  bearing  a  startling 
resemblance  to  Grandmama,  with  the 
same  blonde  curls,  marked  eyebrows, 
and  crimson  lips.  Grandmama  raised 
her  gold  eyeglass  and  bent  forward. 
Yes  !  It  was  hw  best  Paris  bonnet 
with  the  pink  moss  roses !  What 
on  earth  could  F^licie  be  about  to 
have  let  them  ^et  at  it !  And, — 
her  finest  lace  mautle  1  A  Certain 
Person  recognised  with  a  gasp  her 
blue  silk  skirt  draped  over  Jezebel's 
shoulders  ! 

Jezebel's  expression  was  smiling 
and  defiant ;  you  could  almost  hear 
the  taunting  words  she  hurled  at  the 
doughty  warrior  below.  The  likeness 
between  Midge's  Jezebel  and  Midge's 
Grandmama  was  staggerix^.  The 
curtain  fell  amid  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause in  which  Daddy's  claps  were 
conspicuous,  his  mother-in-law  alone 
appearing  lukewarm. 


**  Jezebel  has  now  been  thrown  out 
of  winder;  the  next  scene  will 
explain  her  tradiick  end,"  announced 

the  indefatigable  Manager.  "  Therell 
be  a  storm,"  he  added,  "but  the 
lightnin's  got  to  be  sheet,  'cause 
there's  no  one  to  do  the  thunder." 

The  curtain  rose  slowly,  as  .though 
reluctant  to  reveal  the  horror  behind 
it.  Huddled  on  the  ground  lay  the 
blue  silk  dress  and  mantle,  but  where 
was  Jezebel  ?  The  three  dogs  gnawed 
away  ferociously  at  some  horribly 
suggestive  bones,  and  strewn  about 
were  various  articles  of  apparel,  a 
boot,  some  stays,  the  bonnet  with 
pink  roses,  A  pair  of  spectacles,  and 
in  the  foreground  a  double  row  of 
grinning  teeth,  the  sight  of  which 
caused  both  Grandmama  and  the 
Admiral  to  put  their  hands  anxiously 
to  their  mouths, — a  needless  alarm; 
they  ware  the  cook's. 

"  Oh,  man  Bieu  ! "  cried  Made- 
moiselle suddenly.  "  Regard  tlien 
Neopair,  what  his  'ee  takin'  in  de 
mouse  ?  ** 

Nipper  had  advanced  to  the  front 
with  a  curious  object  between  his 
teeth,  a  tuft  of  fluffy  blonde  curls, 
which  he  shook  savagely  and  then 

tore  at  with  his  forepaws. 

There  was  a  shriek  in  the  audience, 
followed  by  a  general  commotion. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  rushiz^  on 
the  stsge.  The  dogs  set  up  &  furious 
barking  which  ended  in  a  free  fight, 
between  Nipper  and  the  Irish  setter, 
for  the  blonde  curls,  the  distracted 
.Stage-Manager  vainly  trying  to  rescue 
theiu.  Ilis  voice  at  last  rang  out 
above  the  tumult:  "Indies  and 
gentlemen,  to-day's  parformuice  is 
endid.  *!Bm  theatre  will  re-open  to- 
morrer." 

But  the  Broadlands  Theatre  did 
not  re-open  on  the  morrow. 
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TH£  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN. 


To  enable  us  to  understand  the 
ardour  of  the  Australians  in  cricket 
and  other  athletic  sports,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Austra- 
lian colomsation  and  study  the  in- 
flnenccs  then  at  work  in  moulding 
ill*'    Australian  character.      By  this 
means  wo  may  perhaps  learn  fsome- 
ihing  of  the  causes  which  underlie 
national  characteristics  and  assist  in 
ishtat  derelopiment ;  and  it  ia  not 
altogether  impossible  that  this  study 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  evolution 
of  racial  and  national  characteristics 
generally ;  because,  by  applying  the 
knowledge  gained  of  one  section  of 
tiie  human  family,  we  may,  by  analogy, 
account  for  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  in  the  characters  of  otiier 
branches.    One  of  the  common  attri- 
butes of  humanity  is  self-esteem,  and 
a  man  without  any  trace  of  it  would 
be  a  very  poor  creatui-e  indeed.  But, 
like  all  other  Tirtues,  when  carried  to 
eatcess  it  becomes  a  vica    It  degene- 
rates into  vanity  or  self-conceit ;  and 
it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  a 
vain  or  self-conceited  man  is  the  only 
person    in    the   comnmnity  who  is 
unaware  of  the  failing.    A  vain  man 
is  usually  impervious  to  either  ridicule 
or  expostulation,  vhile  at  the  same 
time   he   resents  vanity  in  others. 
What  self-esteem  is  to  the  individual 
patriotism  is  to  the  nation,  and  the 
larger  virtue  is  equally  as  persistent 
as  the  smaller  one.   They  run  together 
like  hounds  in  a  leash,  and  are  in- 
separable.  In  the  case  of  the  native- 
born  Australians  a  systematic,  though 
uncon5?cious,  effort  was  made  to  stamp 
out  self-esteem,  and  with  it  of  course 
patriotism;   and,  if   this  effort  has 


failed,  it  is  because  the  natural 
characteristics  have  persisted  in  assert- 
ing themselves  in  spite  of  opposition. 
To  realise  hov  this  effort  was  made 
it  is  necessary  to  study,  not  the 
Australian  in  the  first  place,  but 
the  Englishmen  who  first  colonised 
Australia. 

The  average  Englishman  of  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  was 
mightily  proud  of  his  country  and 
himself.  His  victories  under  Wel- 
lington and  Kelson  had  induced  him 
to  believe  that  one  Englishman  was 
physically  a  match  for  three  French- 
men, and  he  proclaimed  that  belief  as 
loudly  as  possiUe.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  no  other  country  on 
earth  to  compare  with  his  island- 
home  ;  and  he  was  as  proud  of 
being  able  to  say  "T  am  an  Entjlish- 
man  "  as  any  old  lioman  of  them  all 
was  of  proclaiming  "  Jionianu»  mm." 
1  have  no  desire  or  intention  of  even 
hinting  that  sometimes*  perhaps,  in 
the  opinions  of  others,  these  English* 
men  may  have  gone  perilously  near 
to  overstepping  the  narrow  line  which 
proverbially  divides  the  sublime  from 
the  ridiculous.  For  this  excessive 
love  of  country  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
English.  We  know  that,  while  the 
Englishman  was  strutting  about  the 
world,  like  a  peacock  in  his  pride, 
challenging  all  and  sundry  to  produce 
his  fellow,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
was  not  entirely  tmknown  in  France, 
while  the  Americans  were  boasting 
that  "the  Britisher  whipped  the  world, 
and  we  whipped  the  Britisher.^  We 
laugh  at  the  poor  Chinaman,  who 
claims  that  he  only  is  the  son  of 
Heaven  and  that  ail  other  men  are 
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meif  barbarians ;  but  \ve  fail  to  see 
that  we  ourselves,  in  common  with 
the  people  of  all  other  countries,  hold 
somewhat  Hualogou.s  beliefo.  Even 
the  AnstfBliaii  savage,  whom  we  place 
on  the  lowest  rung  of  avilisatioii,  will 
tell  you,  if  you  succeed  in  winning  his 
confidence  :  "  White  fellow  ball}'  fool; 
build  it  railway  tor  black  fellow  to 
ride  in."  ^  lu  fact,  to  him  the  white 
man  b  a  vastly  inferior  person  who 
has  been  seat  into  his  ooimtry  by 
some  spedal  providenoe  to  administer 
to  bis  wants  and  pleasures.  National 
vanity  is  as  universal  as  personal 
vanity,  and  is  sometimes  carried  to 
excess  in  all  countries. 

The  earlier  Australian  settlers, 
apart  from  tiie  convicts,  were  soldiers, 
brave^  swaggering  fellows,  who  had 
awved  in  the  Peninsular  and  other 
wars,  who  swore  by  King  George, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  they 
might  again  be  called  upon  to  fight 
his  enemies.  To  tiiem  the  English- 
man was  l^e  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
taught  even  their  children,  bom  in 
Australia,  that  they  were  in  some 
way  inferior  to  the  English-born 
residents,  and  that  nothing  produced 
in  Australia  could  equal  the  similar 
products  of  England.  No  donbt^ 
they  sufiered  from  nostalgia,  and  that 
distance  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Australia  differs  so  completely 
from  England,  in  climate,  scenery, 
and  everything  else,  that  even  now, 
although  the  Australians  themselve.s 
recognise  that  it  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own,  an  Englishman  has  to  reside 
there  many  years  before  he  sees  any- 
thing to  admire  in  the  country.  But 
to  these  early  settlers,  who  lived 

*  It  is  the  onstom  in  many  of  Aontra^ 

lian  colttnies  to  convey  tlic  Blacks  to  the 
towns  on  their  anauai  visiU  (and  frequently 
on  cHhm  oeoasions)  on  the  Go\ornment 
railwars,  froR.  They  rldo  in  tho  break 
viiTis,  or  iu  a  truck,  and  havo  evolved  the 
belief  lhat  the  trsins  are  mn  speeisUy  for 
Una  purpose. 


there  when  Australia  was  little  lx^tt<>r 
than  a  wilderne.ss,  there  was  nothing 
good  in  the  land.  They  distinguished 
between  the  Englishman  there  and 
tiie  native-bom  by  calling  the  latter 
Currency  and  themselves  Steviinff, 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  as  applied   in   Australia  for 
many  years,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
briedy  to  the  financial  conditions  in 
the  Colony.    There  was  Httle  agri- 
culture  and    no    otiber  industry; 
consequently  the  money,  sent  out 
periodioally  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops    and    officials,    was  speedily 
returned  in  payment  for  food,  cloth- 
ing,  and   other   necessaries.  There 
was  therefore  a  chronic  dearth  of 
money,  and  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  coin  was  accepted  in  lo^ 
exchange.    Dutch  guelders,  Yenetian 
ducats,  Indian  rupees,  mohurs,  Jo- 
hannes,   anything    and  everything 
passed  current ;  but  the  commonest 
coins  were  Spanish  dollars,  and  all 
these  were  passed  at  more  than  their 
intrinsic  value.    To  make  the  dollar 
go  farther,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
being  sent  out  of  the  colony,  a  piece, 
rather  larger  than  a  sixpence,  was 
stamped  out  of  the  centre.  The 
outside  piece  was  bown  as  the  Aofey 
dcUar  and  passed  for  the  originiU 
value  of  the  coin,  namely,  five  shil- 
lings, while  the  piece  punched  out 
was  known   as    a    dump   and  was 
current  value  for  one   shilling  and 
threepence.    Both  pieces  were  stamped 
JSTew  South  Wale».    EngUsh  crown- 
pieces  were  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  were  likewise  known  as 
holey  dollars  and  dumps.     But  these 
measures    proved    insufficient,  and 
therefore  for  a  time  merchant ij  were 
authorised  to  issue  promissory  notes, 
for  as  low  as  Ave  shillings,  and  these 
were  dedared  current  by  Governor 
Macquarie.    T^ese  notes  and  debased 
coins  were  known  as  Cnrrfivnj  while 
the  Knglish  money,  which  was  uot 
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tamperod  with,  was  called  Sterivnff. 
The  notes  were  withdrawn  in  1829, 

in  consequence  of  somp  scandals,  but 
the  holey  dollars  and  dumps  continued 
to  circulate  until  a  much  later  date. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  Colonies 
had  been  granted  oonstitaMonal  govern- 
ment that  the  financial  diffienlty 
wholly  disappeared.  Until  then  oopper 
tokens  were  issned  by  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Sydney,  Maitland, 
Melbourne,  and  Geelong,  and  passed 
current  all  over  the  Colonies  until 
the  various  governments  obtained  a 
fall  supply  of  copper  coins. 

These  being  the  facts  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Currency,  as  applied  to 
the  young  native-born  Austi  alians,  is 
plain  enough  j  they  are  not  Sterling. 
They  accepted  the  title,  as  children 
always  accept  what  their  parents  tell 
them,  without  protest  The  assumed 
fact,  that  tliey  were  in  some  unde- 
fined way  inferior  to  the  born  English- 
man, was  impressed  upon  them  from 
their  earliest  years,  and  they  grew 
up  to  believe  it  themselves.  They 
were  also  taught  that  England  was 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  the 
world.  Even  the  fogs  were  an 
advantage,  because  they  relieved  the 
Englishman  from  the  continuous  glare 
of  the  blazing  sun.  Everything  Eng- 
lish, in  fact^  was  seen  through 
spectacles  which  hid  all  defects  and 
magnified  all  virtues.  Before  the 
great  influx  of  population  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1851,  and  which  swamped  the  older 
population  and  blotted  out  many  of 
the  ancient  traditions  (anden^  that 
is  to  say,  for  Australia),  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  young 
girls  declare  that  they  were  "Cur- 
rency lassos,"  while  the  boys  when 
questioned  would  say :  "I'm  not  Eng- 
lish; I'm  Currency."  They  had  be* 
come  accustomed  .to  the  name,  and 
took  a  pride  in  it,  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  originally  implied  infe- 


riority. But  the  new  comers  ol  the 
Roaring  Fifties  knew  nothing  about 
Currency,  and  the  term  gradually 
dropped  out  of  use  till  it  has  now 
almost  been  forgotten j  but  the  belief 
it  had  once  represented  continued  as 
firm  as  ever,  and  ^e  native-horn  Aus- 
tralians were  spoken  of  by  the  "Eag' 
lish  residents  in  an  indulgent  mannw. 
They  could  do  many  things  very  well, 
for  Australians,  but  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  compete  with  Englishmen. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  illustrations 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  belief.  One 
day  a  bullock-dray  was  being  unloaded 
or  loaded  in  front  of  a  store  in  Ywrra 
Street,  Geelong.  The  bullocks  were 
drawn  up  in  the  gutter  to  leave  the 
road  clear  for  traffic,  when  some  lucky 
diggers  frcan  Ballarat  came  swaggering 
past.  One  of  the  bullocks  made  a 
sweeping  cow  kick  at  them,  and  a 
digger  jumped  out  of  the  way  just  in 
time  to  escape  being  knockp*]  over. 
Ho  drew  himself  up  and  addressing 
the  bullock  in  mock  indignant  tones 
said :  **  Why,  you  oolonial-bred  beggar, 
would  you  dare  to  kick  at  an  imported 
mani"  The  words  were  repeated, 
and  soon  became  a  cant  phrase  in 
Victoria.  The  imported  man  was  the 
lord  of  creation  :  all  Colonials  were 
his  inferiors ;  and  the  Colonials  them- 
sdves  accepted  this  doctrine  because 
it  had  been  im|Mr6ssed  on  them  from 
babyhood.  In  1858,  when  in  Bal- 
larat, I  went  one  evening  into  the 
boxing-saloon  just  opened  by  Mat 
Hardy,  in  connection  with  the  hotel 
he  had  taken,  after  having  been  beaten 
in  the  fight  for  the  championship  of 
Australia  by  Joe  Kit<£en.  Two 
young  Australians^  from  the  Sydney 
side  (for  Victoria  was  at  that  time 
too  young  a  colony  to  have  grown-up 
natives  of  its  own),  were  pumniolliug 
each  other  in  1^  ring  and  Mat  was 
looking  on,  as  master  of  the  ewe- 
monies,  with  an  indulgent  expression 
on  his  features.    As  I  passed  him 
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I  said,  "They're  making  it  pretty 
Uvely,  Mat"  "Yea,"  he  repUed, 
there's  plenty  of  haction :  they  hope 
abont  like  kangaroos ;  but^  lor  bless 
yer,  they  couldn't  stand  up  to  a 
H  inglishman.  They  ain't  got  no  hos 
/roittis."  Fortunately  my  self-control 
enabled  hie  to  abstain  £rom  laughing 
until  I  was  oat  of  his  sight ;  but 
I  have  since  frequently  wondered 
what  particular  meaning  he  attache^I 
to  the  words.  Probably  he  meant 
strength  or  stamina.  In  18(37  T  whs 
one  day  sitting  talking  to  the  late 
Mr.  E.  Capper,  a  prosperous  merchant 
and  a  magiiBtrate  of  West  Maitland, 
New  South  Wales,  on  the  ve»ndah 
of  his  privnt'^  liou5c.  Presently  his 
eldest  son,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  came  out  of  the 
house,  with  a  bridle  on  his  arm,  to 
catch  a  horse  to  ride  into  town.  He 
jomped  ofif  the  verandah,  bounded 
across  the  lawn  and,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  top  rail  of  tlie  fence  which 
divided  the  garden  from  the  grass 
paddock,  vaulted  over.  His  father 
looked  after  him  fondly  and,  as  he 
disappeared  among  the  trees,  said : 
"He's  a  fine  fellow;  seTeral  inches 
taller  and  bigger  in  every  way  than 
I  am.  He  might  be  an  athlete  if  he 
only  trained  ;  but  there  is  something 
about  him  that  is  not  English.  I 
always  ftanoj  his  limbs  are  flatter  and 
thinner  than  an  Englishman's  would 
he.**  **Have  you  ever  measured  and 
compared  tliem  ? "  I  asked  laughing. 
"No,"  he  npHod;  ''but  I  think  I 
can  see  the  diiference."  "In  fact," 
I  said,  "  he's  Currency."  Mr.  Capper 
laughed.  **The  old  word  has  died 
out,"  he  said ;  **  we  never  hear  it  now, 
but  I  believe  it  is  true  for  all  that." 
"  But  what  proof  have  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  None ;  but  everybody  says  so,  even 
now,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  s  a  matter  of 
common  notonety.''  I  said  I  did  not 
believe  it  and  mentioned  the  names  of 
several  native  bom  Austealians  who 


had  met  Englishmen  in  the  prize-ring 
and  beaten  tiiem,  but  Mr.  Clapper 
dung  to  his  old-time  belief.    **  They 

may  Ihj  successful  here  sometimes," 
he  .said  ;  "but  look  at  Dick  Green. 
He  won  the  sculling  championship 
here,  beating  every  one,  including  two 
or  three  Englishmen ;  and  yet  you  see 
he's  oome  back  beaten."  Green  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land to  challenge  the  champion-sculler 
of  the  world,  but  did  not  meet  him, 
having  been  cliallenge<J  and  beaten 
by  another  man  on  his  ai rival  in 
England. 

I  might  cite  numbers  of  instances 

to  prove  that  this  was  the  prevalent 
feeling  in  Australia,  but  these  should 
suffice.  The  belief  was  general  and 
had  grown  up  with  the  Colony.  It 
will  be  readily  understood,  therefore, 
that  when  the  first  team  of  cricketers, 
with  H.  H.  Stephenson  as  captain, 
landed  in  Melbourne,  in  December, 
1861,  no  one  in  Australia  even 
dreamed  of  opposing  them  on  level 
terms.  The  only  desire  of  the 
Ciolonists,  immigrant  or  nativebom, 
was  to  see  what  the  Englishmen 
could  do.  Their  exploits  were  quite 
equal  to  expectation ;  they  played 
all  games  against  heavy  odds,  winning 
eleven,  drawing  four,  and  only  lo.«?ing 
one.  The  teams  captained  by  Pai  r 
and  W.  Q.  Grace,  in  1864  and  1873 
respectively,  were  abont  as  successful 
as  the  first  team.  Parr  did  not  lose 
a  game,  and  although  Grace  lost  three 
it  was  always  against  odds,  for  the 
Australians  had  not  yet  gained  suf- 
ficient confidence  to  meet  the  English- 
men on  level  terms.  I  use  the  word 
confidence  advisedly;  for,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  reside  in 
the  Colonies  at  the  time,  the  whole 
force  of  public  opinion  was  against 
them,  and  any  one  who  knows  what 
an  influence  that  has  on  the  mind 
of  a  man  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
anothw  man  will  be  able  to  realise 
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how  it  affected  the  Australians. 
However,  when  Lillywhite'a  team 
visited  the  Colonies  in  1876  it  was 
beaten  se\eral  times  by  teams  of 
fifteen.  In  Janoaiy,  1877,  it  wm 
Migaged  in  a  match  against  fifteen 
of  New  South  Wales  at  Sydney. 
The  match  was  for  four  days,  but 
the  Eni'lishmen  were  beaten  in  two 
by  thirteen  wifkets,  and,  to  make 
up  the  time,  Liiiywhite  proposed  to 
play  an  eleven^de  nialich.  This 
ended  in  a  draw  in  favour  of  the 
English,  but  as  it  was  merdy  a 
scratch  affair  this  is  of  no  great 
importance.  It  was  taken  rather 
seriously,  however,  in  Sydney,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  Australians  threw 
away  what  little  chance  they  had  of 
making  a  respectable  show  by  loose 
fielding.  During  the  journey  of  the 
English  team  to  New  Zealand  the 
subject  was  much  dehated,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  Combiuatiun  Match 
of  eleven  aside  was  arranged  to  take 
place  in  Melbourne  in  March.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  team 
to  meet  an  English  eleven  on  equal 
terms  wa"?  not  an  Australian  team, 
but  a  combined  eleven  from  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales ;  and  perhaps 
this  indicates  that  the  federal  Ming 
had  not  then  advanced  so  far  in  Aus- 
tralia as  it  has  since,  and  that  posribly 
cricket  may  have  had  some  influence 
in  promotini^  it.  In  reporting  the 
result  of  the  match  the  Melbourne 
Arous  of  March  20tli,  1877,  said  : 

The  above  match  ended  yesterday  in 
an  unexpected  victory  for  Australia.  A 
great  trivunph  has  been  won  by  the 
Colonial  cricketers,  for  thoy  have  beaten 
the  best  professional  eleven  (ii  one  or 
two  men  be  left  out  of  account)  which 
probably  could  be  got  tof^othcr  in  the  old 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  word  profesnonal  lest  hasty  people 
should  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
Colonial  cricket  has  proved  itself  equal 
to  English  cricket.  .  .  .  Very  few 
professed  judges  of  the  game  had  any 
doubt  at  the  commencement  of  the  play 
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yesterday  that  the  English  eleven  would 
win  the  match.  Some  persons,  in  Ian* 
guage  to  be  admired  for  its  BUggestive 
brevi*:;:  rather  than  for  its  elegance,  pro- 
nounced the  result  to  be  "a  moral  for 
Liilywhite's  eleven*'* 

The  event  was  deeimed  worthy  oi 

a  leading  article  in  the  same  paper, 
in  which  occurred  the  following 
passage: 

It  may  be  permitted  to  the  Australians 
to  take  some  little  credit  to  themselves 
for  the  Bignal  victory  whicti  tliey  have 
just  gained  over  the  English  cricketers. 
Forty-five  is  a  large  majority  for  mere 
Colonials  to  luive  giuued  in  a  well-fought 
cricket -field  against  the  pick  of  EngUsh 
professionals.  So  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
English  cricketers  have  never  before 
played  outside  England  on  equal  terms 
and  been  beaten.  In  Australia  they  have 
before  now  played  teams  exceeding  them- 
selves in  numerical  force  with  varying 
results,  but  the  match  just  concluded  is 
the  only  one  in  which  an  English  eleven 
has  contended  with  an  equal  number  of 
opponents  not  of  English  birth  and  met 
defeat.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
Lillywhiie'ti  eleven  now  in  Australia  is 
not  the  best  possible  English  eleven,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  does  not  comprise  all 
the  very  best  Enghsh  batsmen,  since  a 
very  large  proportion  of  tiiese  is  always 
to  be  found  among  the  gentlemen 
players,  who  are  not  always  available  lor 
travelling  teams. 

The  article  proceeded  to  shov,  that 
the  "mere  Colonials"  shouM  n  t  be 
unduly  elated  with  this  vicl<iry,  l)ut 
concluded  by  admitting  that  "  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  our  cricketers 
sbould  not  strive  after  a  still  higher 
degree  d  oxoellence  and  skill  than 
they  have  yet  exhibited."  The  Colon- 
ists were  taken  completely  by  surprise 
at  the  victory.  Tt  was  so  entirel}" 
opposed  to  their  traditional  belief  that 
many  persons  tried  to  find  excuses  for 
the  visitors.  One  or  two  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  English  cricket- 
ers had  not  played  their  best,  and  had 
permitted  the  Colonials  to  win  as  an 
encouragement  to  them  to  try  a|;ain 
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on  level  terms,  but  this  was  generally 
scouted  as  absurd ;  it  was  impossible 
for  Australians  to  believe  that  Eng- 
lishmen would  act  in  so  unworthy 
a  manner.  But  it  was  quito  oon- 
ceivable  that  the  EngliBhm«i  might 
have  been  out  ol  fram,  that  they 
wete  tired,  or  affected  by  the  climate, 
or  amiss  in  one  way  or  another  ;  and 
there  was  a  widcfprea/l  belief  that, 
when  next  the  Colonials  met  them, 
the  Englishmen  would  show  their 
true  mettle.  The  ancient  tradition 
was  as  yet  too  firmly  established  to  be 
— -  -  abandoned  so  readily.  It  had  been 
shaken,  no  doubt,  when  Tricket  won 
the  scullinf;  cliampionsliip  on  the 
Thames  in  1 6 7 1>,  and  iiad  thu^  avenged 
Qreen's  defsat  twenty  years  earlier; 
hut  popular  superstitioas  are  not 
easily  eradicated*  Indeed,  people 
sometimes  appear  to  cling  to  tliem 
the  more  tenaciously  in  proportion 
to  their  absurdity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
history  of  Australian  cricket  any 
further  here.  The  evolution  ol  the 
Auatfalian  Team  from  the  combined 
eleven,  and  it.s  doings  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  recapitulation.  But,  per- 
haps this  little  eizoarsi<m  into  one  of 
tile  byways  of  Australiaa  histoty. 


which  has  hitherto  been  almost  un- 
explored, may  be  of  int-erest.  The 
Currency  lads,  the  mere  Colonials, 
have  begun  to  develope  self-esteem 
and  a  love  of  country,  and  are  there* 
fore  anxious  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  physically  ii^erior  to  tlie  other 
branches  of  their  race,  and  that  the 
An^lo-Saxon  has  not  degenerated  by 
being  transplanted  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Hence  their  determined 
struggle  to  find  out  of  their  oompara* 
tively  small  population  men  who  can 
meet  Englishmen  on  the  cricfcet-fidd 
or  in  other  manly  contests  on  equal 
terms.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  spread 
of  patriotism  in  Australia  ia  the  |S7*ow- 
ing  disinclination  to  the  use  of  the 
words  Colonial  or  Gokmists  as  applied 
to  them>  and  this  does  not  imply  any 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Empire. 
Their  love  and  ad nu ration  for  Eng- 
land is  not  being  weakened  by  their 
patriotism,  probably  because  the  tie 
which  binds  them  to  the  land  of  their 
fore&thers  presses  so  lightly  upon 
them.  But  they  wish  to  prove  that 
they  are  worthy  sons  of  those  fatherSf 
and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  as 
vigoro\!s  and  as  young  in  Australia 
as  he  is  elsewhere. 

Obobgb  E.  Boxall. 
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Amono  the  hereditary  treasures 
preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace  there 
U  one  of  smgolar  biskoric  interest^ 
the  identify  <tf  whiofa,  aooidoiitally 
revwkd  hy  the  perosal  of  a  papw 
MnQtig  its  contents,  has  remained  im- 
B'U«?pected  during  many  years.  The 
object  in  question  is  a  silver  casket 
which,  for  more  than  two  centuri^ 
has  been  an  heirloom  of  tbe  Home  of 
Hanulton,  and  which,  as  appears  from 
the  teatitnony  d  the  document  afore- 
aaid,  is  none  other  than  the  ci>lebrated 
casket  wlicrein  were  once  enclosed  the 
letters  which,  justly  or  unjuntly,  have 
80  gravely  a£fected  the  fame  of  Mary, 
Qoeen  of  Scots. 

On  llhiiiadsy,  June  the  1 9  th,  1667» 
Jame%  lonrth  Earl  of  Morton, 
Chancellor  and  future  Regent  of 
S«>ntland,  whoso  sordid,  cruel  coun- 
tenance looks  down,  from  the  walls 
of  the  little  dining-room  at  Hamilton 
FaJaoe^  npon  the  descendants  of 
thai  great  honae  which  he  so  re- 
morselessly persecuted,  was  at  dinner 
in  E<linburgh.  The  city  was  still 
seething  with  the  excitement  of 
the  final  scene  in  that  astounding 
drama  of  crime  and  violenoe  which 
had  distracted  ih&  country  throogfaoat 
the  past  three^nd  twenty  months. 
Hany  and  8tran2:e,  indeixl,  had  been 
the  event"  crowded  into  those  months, 
which  ha<i  Uheld  iu  rapid  succession 
the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Damley, 
the  wedding  of  BothweB  and  Lady 
Jane  Gktrdon,  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
the  tragedy  of  the  Kirk-of-Field,  the 
abduction  of  the  Queen,  Bothwell's 
divorce  from  hia  wife,  his  marriage 
with  liis  Sovereign,  their  fli^iiit  fiom 
Holyrood,  the  Queen's  surrender  at 


Carberrv  Hill,  lier  return,  amid  scenes 
of  puiuiul  iijnominy,  to  hor  capital, 
and  lastly,  only  two  days  previously, 
her  consignment  to  the  Gaatie  of 
Tjochleven. 

While  Morton  thus  sat  at  table,  his 
crafty  brain  busied  with  forecasts  of 
the  probable  result  of  this  ooucludiug 
act,  there  entered  to  him  suddenly 
a  messenger  bearing  tidings  of  great 
importancOi  Three  of  Bothwell's 
retainers,  —  Hepburn,  minister  of 
Oldhamstocks,  John  Cockburn,  and 
Geoii^'ii  Dalgleish— had  entered  the 
towu  and  were  even  then  within  the 
Gastiei  Bothwell  who,  four  days 
previously,  had  bidden  on  Oarberry 
Hill  a  Isot  farewell  to  the  Queen 
whom  he  was  never  to  see  again,  had 
immediately  afterwards  mounted  and 
galloped  off,  accompanied  by  a  small 
baud  of  followers,  towards  Dunbar,  in 
which  fortress,  as  its  governor,  ha  was 
sure  of  finding  refuge.  Arrived  theane^ 
he  had  discovered  with  no  little  con- 
cern the  loss  of  an  object  on  >^  hich  he 
set  great  value,  but  which,  iu  his 
haste  to  get  away  from  the  capital,  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  CSastle  d 
Edinburgh.  This  was  a  caaket  about 
a  foot  long,  silveT'gilt,  and  bearing  the 
crown  of  France  and  the  initials  of 
Francis  the  Second.  Tt  contained 
papers  of  great  importance,  which 
Bothwell  was  very  anxious  to  recovei', 
and  he  had  sent  his  iwnisBaries  to 
the  CSastle  for  tiiat  purpose. 

Morton  at  once  took  steps  for  tibeir 
immediate  arrest,  by  whicli  prompt 
action  he  succeeded  in  capturin!?  two 
out  of  the  three,  of  whom  George 
DaJgleish  was  one.  Dalgleiah,  who 
was  a  personal  attendant  of  Bothwell, 
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wafly  in  point  of  fact»  alroady  wanted 
at  this  time  as  an  aooeesory  to  the 

murder  of  Darnley,  for  which  crime 
he  suflered  duly  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Certain  documente, 
the  property  of  his  master,  were  found 
upon  him,  and,  although  he  stoutly 
denied  having  carried  anything  dse 
out  of  the  Castle,  his  report  appeared 
so  doubtful  and  his  demeanour  was 
so  suspicious,  that  Morton  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  close  that  night  and  to 
be  put  to  the  torture  on  the  morrow. 
This  prospect  had  the  efiEisct  of  bring- 
ing Dalgleish  promptly  into  a  more 
eonvenient  frame  of  mind  ;  and  he 
next  day  intimated  his  readiness  to 
go,  aeconipanied  by  Robert  Douglas, 
to  his  lodging  in  the  Potter  How,  and 
to  hand  over  all  that  he  had  there, 
induding  this  silver  easket^  whidh  he 
had  conveyed  out  of  the  Castle  on  the 
previous  day  and  which  was  now  put 
into  ^lorton's  keeping. 

A  oouncil  of  the  Confederate  party 
was    summoned    on    the  following 
nMmdng  to  investigate  the  matter. 
There  were  present  AthoU,  Mar,  and 
GlmGaim,  Home,  Sempill,  and  San- 
quhar, the  Master  of  Grahame,  the 
Laird     of    Tullibardine,  Archibald 
Douglas,    and,    pre-eminent  among 
them  all,  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
he  whoee  persuasive  charm  and  per- 
sonal ascendency  no  man  could  resist, 
and  whose  refined  features  and  intel- 
lectual countenance  formed  a  fit  set- 
ting for  the  subtle  brain  of  one  of  tlie 
ablest  diplomatists  of  the  time.  The 
casket  was  produced  and  laid  before 
the  assembly  by  Morton;  and  as  it 
was  locked,  and  no  key  forthcoming, 
it  was  forced  open,  when  the  papers 
which  it  contained,  and  the  fateful 
letters,  upon  which  hereafter  so  much 
was  to  depend,  were  disclosed. 

The  histoTjr  of  these  letters  is 
so  well  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  do  more  than  recall 
their  memory  aa  briefly  as  possi- 


ble, and  so  far  only  as  it  concerns 
the  story  of  the  casket  from  which 
they  take  their  name  and  with  which 
their  fortunes  were  inseparably  con- 
nected. Besides  the  marriage  contract 
ci  Mary  and  Bothwell,  and  some  other 
unimportant  documents,  the  momen- 
tous portion  d  these  papers  consisted 
of  eight  letters  and  of  certain  sonnets, 
all  of  which  were  declared  to  be  in 
the  somewhat  unuRual  handwriting 
of  the  Queen,  and  which,  if  genuine, 
contained  inoomtettaible  proofs  of  her 
criminal  corre^ndence  witii  Bothwell 
and  of  her  consent  to  the  murder  of 
Darnley. 

Tlie  contents  of  the  casket  having 
been  duly  considered  b}'  the  Council, 
were  afterwards  replaced  in  the  box, 
which  was  then  again  entrusted  to 
Morton  in  whose  charge  it  renuuned 
for  more  than  a  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  Queen's  difficulties  with  her  sub- 
jects, and  tlie  question  of  her  com- 
plicity in  Darnley's  murder,  had  led 
to  the  Conference  at  York ;  in  view 
of  which  the  casket  was,  in  September, 
1 568,  delivered  to  the  Begent  Murray, 
who  gave  a  receipt  for  it  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  which  he  describes  it  as  a 
silver  box  overgilt  with  .^old.    By  his 
orders,  Maitland,  Makgill,  Wood,  and 
Buchanan  were  deputed  to  show  the 
letters  privately  and  confidentially  to 
the  Knglish  Commissioners  who,  in 
their  report  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  write 
of  them  as  closed  in  a  little  coffer  of 
silver  and  gilt,  given  by  Mary  to 
Bothwell.    The  Conference  adjourned 
in  November  to  London  when,  both 
at  the  preliminary  meetings  at  West- 
minstw  and  at  the  subsequent  enquiry 
at  Hampton  Court,  the  casket  was 
formally  produced   by   Murray  and 
inspected  by  the   English  Commis- 
sioners, who  call  it  the  little  gilt 
coffiar.  Upon  the  inconclusive  termin* 
ation  of  these  proceedings,  it  was 
carried  back  by  the  Regent  to  Scot- 
]and,~its  transit  to  London  and  its 
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return  thence  liaving  been  alike 
threatened  by  Mary's  friends — and 
in  his  diarge  it  ranained  until,  in 

I  "  7  0,  he  met  his  death  by  BothweU- 
haugh's  carbine  in  the  high  street 
of  Linlithgow.  Its  custody  now 
devolved  upon  the  new  Regent, 
Lennox,  and  its  last  public  appearance 
was  in  January,  1571,  when  it  was 
once  more  consigned  to  Morton,  who 
was  then  stat-ti  ng  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  London,  and  who,  in  his 
receipt,  describes  it  as  a  silver  box 
ovcri?ilt  with  gold.  Tn  the  course  of 
the  following  year  Morton  succeeded 
to  the  regency,  and  henceforth,  until 
his  execution  in  1581,  the  little  oofibr 
and  its  momentous  contents  cmtinued 
in  his  keeping. 

The  year  after  INIoiton's  death, 
Bowes,  the  English  Ambassador, 
received  instructions  to  do  his  utmost 
to  procure  the  letters  for  Queen  EUza- 
betii,  whose  object  in  desiring  to  obtun 
them  was,  obviously,  to  justify  heir 
action  in  keeping  Mary  a  prisoner  in 
England.  Bowe.s,  witli  considerable 
diihculty,  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
casket  to  Qowrie,  to  whom  it  had 
been  delivwed  after  Mwton's  execu- 
tion by  his  natural  son  James,  Prior 
of  Pluscardin.  The  Ambassador  at 
once  proceeded  to  prefer  an  urgent 
request  that  the  lettei.s  .should  be. 
given  up  to  Elizabeth,  diplomatically 
sngjt^ting  hopes  of  a  libwal  reward, 
and  also  informing  Gowiie  that  King 
James  knew  where  the  letters  were, 
concluding  with  a  grim  warning 
of  the  danger  he  was  incurring  by 
retaining  them.  Gowrie  at  first 
would  not  admit  that  he  possessed 
this  pmlous  treasury  but  seeing  l^t 
Bowes's  information  was  sur^  he 
promised  to  look  for  them  on  his 
return  home,  being  then  at  Holyroofl. 
He  did  not,  however  promise  to  give 
them  up,  and  neither  the  Ambas- 
sador's threats  nor  his  diplomacy 
availed  to  make  him  do  so.  The 


Duke  of  Lennox,  as  the  representa- 
tive head  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
Scotland,  was  equally  anxious  to 
obtain  the  letters,  but  was  equally 
unsuccessful  :  and  in  Gowrie's  charge 
they  remained  until  his  execution  in 
1584. 

From  this  date  all  trace  of  the 
letters  vaniahes,  while  a  blank  occurs 
also  in  the  history  of  the  casket^ 
which  has,  indeed,  Ijeen  generally 
supposed  to  have  disappeared  with 
them.  Various  theories  have  at  dif- 
ferent tiuics  been  propounded  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  letter. s.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that,  upon  the  death 
(rf  Gowrie,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Aifan;  while  others, 
including  Laing,  have  supposed  that 
they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
King  James,  by  whom  they  were 
destroyed.  This  conjecture  would 
appear,  on  f&e  whole,  to  be  the  most 
probaUe,  and,  if  correct,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  naturally  that  the 
Kins:  should  at  the  same  time  desire 
to  get  rid  also  of  the  casket,  forming 
as  it  did  a  compromising  link  with 
the  incriminating  papers.^ 

That  the  celebrated  letters  have 
long  since  and  for  ever  vanished,  is 
now  generally  recogni  r  rl ;  but  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  execution 
of  Gowrie  the  hope  of  discovering 
them  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and,  although  ftitile^  so  fiur  as  the 
immediate  object  was  concwned,  the 
researches  made  in  this  direction,  read 
in  l^e  light  of  the  recently  revealed 
paper,  have  unqiiestionably  indicated 
with  accuracy  the  destination  of  the 
casket.      The    first    of    the  notices 

•  *•  The  source  from  which  we  now  know 
their  nature  is  a  Latin  translation  of  them 

appended  to  Buchanan's  Detfcttott  op  the 
DoiXGS  OF  QuBBN  Mabv,  published  in  1572. 
In  the  translatiom  of  that  work,  which  ap> 
pt-arcd  in  Uio  sftmo  year  and  is  attributed  to 
Buchanan  himself,  there  is  a  rendering  of 
the  whole  into  the  Scots  vornacular,  and  of 
nearly  the  whole  into  Fronoh," — ^Bortoa'a 
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which  affects  it  occurs  about  the  year 
1660,  when  an  anonymous  historian, 
qnotod  by  Goodail,  affimui  "  ihht  the 

box  and  letters  were  at  that  time  to 
be  seen  with  the  Marquis  of  Douglas." 

Hooflall,  commentinir  on  this  state- 
ment yuys,  "  It  18  thought  by  some 
that  they  are  stiil  in  that  [the  Doug- 
las} family,  though  others  say  they 
have  since  been  seen  at  Hamilton  " — 
each  writer,  as  will  be  seen,  being 
correct  (having  regard  to  the  respeo* 
tive  dates)  in  his  surmise.^  Further 
light  was  thrown  on  the  subject  in 
1810,  when    Laing   wrote   to  Mr. 
Alexander   Toung,    the   Duke  of 
Hamiltcm's  agent:  "I  am  induced 
to  trouble  you  \vith  this  letter  in 
consequence  of  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  the  casket  that  contained 
the  Queen's  letters  to  Botlnvell,  being 
still  preserved  in  the  urciiives  of  the 
Hamilton  family."'    He  then  pro< 
oeeds  to  ask  for  particulars  relating 
to  its  acquisition  by  that  family,  and 
for  a  description    of    the  box,  but 
subsequently  dismisses  the  (juestioa 
of  its  identity  on  a  technical  point. 
Among  hi»toriaus  of  the  present  day, 
Mr.  Henderson  has  also  noted  the 
possible  authenticity  of  the  Hamilton 
casket ;  but  as  it  appears  that  he  has 
never    personally   inspected   it,  the 
grounds   on   which   he   declines  to 
accept  its   identification  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

The  important  and  interesting 
paper,  of  the  existence  of  which 
none  of  the  authorities  above  quoted 
appf»nrs  to  liave  been  aware,  and 
^vhich  circumstantially  conliruis  the 
various  surmises  as  to  the  destiny  of 
the  casket,  was  disclosed  by  the 
merest  accident  during  a  visit  paid 
to  Hamilton  Palace  in  the  course  of 
the  autnmn  of  last  year.    I  had 

'  Examination  or  thk  T.etters  op  Mabt, 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  Botiiwkll  ;  by  Walter 
Goodall.    Edinburgh,  1754. 

-  LaLng's  letter,  which  is  dated  September 
22itd,  1610,  is  cuclobcd  iu  the  cattket. 


asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  ring 
bequeathed  by  Queen  Mary  to  Lord 
John  Hamilton,  and  it  was  accord^ 
ingly  produced  for  my  inspection  by 
its  courteous  custodian,  Mr.  Duncan 
Barr  (tiie  Duke's  chamberlain),  in 
the  muniinent-room  of  the  palace. 
My  attention  was  at  once  drawn 
to  the  great  beauty  of  the  silver 
casket  in  which  it  is  kept,  but 
concerning  which  no  details  were 
believed  to  have  bem  preserved.  It 
80  happened,  however,  that  while 
examining  the  various  relics  contained 
in  the  box,  I  asked  a  question  as  to 
the  purport  of  some  papers  which  had 
apparently  hun  in  it  unnoticed  and 
uxuead  during  many  years.  The  first 
that  was  opened  was  a  letter  written 
by  James,  first  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
to  his  servants,  on  the  night  before 
his  execution  in  Palace  Yard ;  while 
the  second  proved  to  be  none  otiier 
than  the  lustoiy  of  the  casket  itself, 
Mid  is  as  follows : 

This  silver  box,guilded  and  carved  wiih 
the  arms  of  Her  Grace  Dutches  of  Hamil- 
ton on  it,  was  the  box  that  caryd  letters 
and  tokens  by  messengers  to  and  againe 
between  Queen  Mai-y  of  Scotland  and 
the  Earlc  of  BothweU.  Which  my  Lady 
Marquis  of  Doucjlas,  mother  to  WiUiam, 
I)uke  of  Hamilton,  bought  from  a  papist, 
having  then  the  Queen's  arms  upon  it, 
aud  pntt  her  own  arms  thereon,  and 
afterwards  having  left  all  her  Exo  £ie 
[personal  property]  to  her  son  Lord 
James,  her  plate  was  all  sold  to  a  gold- 
smith, and  the  Dutches  of  HamlLtom 
being  told  by  my  Lady  Marqviia  that 
the  said  box  did  once  belong  to  the 
Queen,  Tier  Grace  bought  the  same 
from  tlae  golds-mith,  and  att  the  Duke's 
desire  putt  out  my  Lady  Marquis*  aims 
and  put  Her  Grraoe's  own  anus  on  the 
same. 

This  box  had  two  keys,  whereof  the 
Quecnkeept  one  and  theEarle  of  Bothwcll 
the  other ;  but  Her  Grace  only  received 
one  of  them  and  beleaves  my  Lady 
Marquis  had  never  the  other.* 

'No  papers  of  the  Marchioness  of  Douglas 
or  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  relating  to 
the  casket  oan  be  found. 
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Mj  Lady  Marquia  of  DoilglBB»  it 
may  be  oplamed,  ma  Lady  Bfoiy 

Gordon,  daughter  of  George,  first 
Marqnis  of  Huntly,  married  in  1632 
(as  his  second  wife)  to  William  first 
Marquis  of  Douglas.  Her  eldest  son, 
Lord  William  Douglas,  was  <»wted 
Ewl  of  Selkirk,  and  married  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  ekiest  daughter 
and  heir^  of  Jamm,  first  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who,  upon  tho  dentli  of 
her  uncle  William,  second  i>uke, 
became  in  her  own  right  Duchess 
of  Hamiltoii,  and  who  mlieeqiiently 
obtained  for  ber  husband  the  titJe 
of  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  his  life. 

It  is  obviously  to  be  inferred  from 
the  paper  that,  when  ]>lacing  her  own 
arois  on  the  box,  Lady  Dous^las  ef- 
faced those  which  had  been  previously 
engraved  on  it.  These  are  stated 
to  have  been  those  ol  the  Queen, 
whereas  it  was  the  initials  and  crown 
of  Francis  which  the  historic  cofler 
is  recorded  to  ha\c  borne.  But  this 
mistake  may  easily  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  paper,  which  from 
its  handwriting  and  ftunos  of  ei^res* 
sion  is  evidently  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  drawn  up  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Douglas  by, 
apparently,  some  member  of  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton's  houseliold,^ 
who  haying  never  seen  the  casket  in 
its  original  state,  but  having  been  told 
that  it  had  I '  l  onged  to  the  Queen, 
would  naturally  have  assumed  that 
the  arms  erased  were  hers.  The  key 
which  the  Marchioness  i-eceived  with 
it,  and  which  is  nnqiiestionablj  a  very 
old  one,  n:uy  pu  il^iy  have  been 
recovered  by  King  James,  with  other 
of  his  mother^s  possesskniB^  after 
her  execution  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duplicate  which  belonged 
to  Bothwell  may  have  been  found 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  after  the  box 

■Anas,  Doabem  of  Hamilton,  diod  In 
1716. 


a  oertain  green  velvet  desk  in  which 
he  left  sundry  of  his  papers. 

I^dy  Douglas  died  in  1674,  and 
the  casket  may  therefore  have  been 
lx)ught  by  her  at  any  time  between 
her  marriage  (in  IG32)  and  that  year; 
a  circumstance  which  bears  out  Uie 
testuDouy  of  the  historian  quoted  by 
Goodall,  that  about  the  year  1660 
the  celebrated  cofier  was  in  the 
Douglas  family.  After  her  death  it 
was,  as  the  paper  records,  bought 
from  the  goldsmith  by  her  daughter- 
in-law,  AnoB,  Dndiess  of  Hamilton, 
and  has  ever  since  been  preserved  as 
an  heirloom  in  her  family ;  which  fact 
corroborates  the  statement  made  by 
Goodal!  in  1754,  to  the  efiect  that  it 
was  reported  to  have  been  seen  sub- 
sequently at  Hamilton.  Its  history, 
during  liie  interval  between  the  deatii 
of  Gowiie  and  its  purchase  by  J^dy 
Douglas,  is  a  blank  ;  but  it  seems  not 
improbable  that,  after  1684,  it  may 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
Catholic  family,  by  whom  it  may 
have  been  kept  oa  a  relic,  up  to 
time  when,  through  the  medium  of 
the  papist,  it  passed  into  the 

poesession  of  Lady  Douglas. 

The  casket,  which  is  exceptionally 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  execution, 
is  pronounced  to  be  a  specimen  of 
French  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centory.  But  it  seems  also 
to  show  indications  of  Italian  influence, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  wrought 
by  one  of  the  Florentine  artificers  wlio 
were  lirought  to  Paris  by  Catherine  de 
Medici,  while  the  scroll  decoration  of 
the  lid  bears  a  dose  resemUanoe  in 
detaU  to  the  tooling  on  *  book  which 
onoe  belonged  to  her,  and  which, 
stamped  with  her  cipher  and  crown, 
is  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  lid,  which  is  sUghtly 
arched,  is  covered  with  fine  raised 
soroU-work,  divided  into  compartments 

raised  band%  and  both  the  scroll- 
work and  bands  have  been  gOded. 
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The  sides  and  onda  of  fehe  hox.  are 

divided  by  similar  bands  into  panels, 
which  are  filloil  in  with  tracery  of 
birds,  tlogs,  and  other  animab, 
brauchos  and  leaves;  but  no  signs 
of  gilding  remain  either  on  the  panels 
or  on  the  groundwork  of  the  lid. 
The  casket  is  hinged  at  one  of  the 
short  ends  of  the  oblong,  and  on 
the  opposite  end  there  i«?  affixed 
a  Hmall  case,  coutaiuiug  the  lock, 
witli  a  sliding  front  which  it  was 
neoessaiy  to  piuli  aside  before  tlie  key 
could  be  inserted.  The  lock  was 
attached  to  the  box  by  four  small 
__loo^ed  wires  or  rods,  and  tlicre  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  has 
been  forced  open  with  considerable 
violoiice,  for  not  only  has  the  lock 
been  torn  off,  but  the  loops  of  the 
wires  have  been  driven  completely 
through  the  outside  of  the  casket. 
The  arms  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
are  enpjraved  in  the  centre  panel  on 
one  side,  and  are  placed  over  an 
evident  eSaoement.  In  the  smaller 
panels  on  dther  side  there  are  four 
little  silver  loops,  designed,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  handles;  and  on 
the  under  side  there  are  two  liall- 
marks,  which  have  been  recognised 
by  au  expert  ha  the  mai  k  of  a  French 
sUversmith,  consisting  of  a  distinctive 
sign  surmounted  by  a  fleurde-lys  and 

a  CT'.iwn. 

Before  arriving  at  any  definite 
conclusion  on  the  ([uestion  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  heirloom,  it  may 
be  well  to  compare  the  foregoing 
details,  most  kkidly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Barr,  witii  the  accounts 
of  the  celebrated  casket  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  those 
who  themselves  inspected  it.  Tt  is 
described  by  Murray  as  a  sUver  box 
pverffUt   with  The  English 

Gonmussaoners  at  York  write  of  it 
as  a  liUle  coffer  of  »Uver  atid  gilt. 
Morton,  in  his  Declaration,  calls  it 
a  certain  tUvgr  box  overgilt.    At  the 


WestnuDster  Oonlerence  it  is  spoken 
of  as  Ms  lUde  gilt  coffer.  In  the 
Scots  version  of  Buchanan's  Detec- 
tion OF  THE  Doings  of  Mary,  Quebk 
OP  Scots,  it  is  reported  to  have  l>een 
om  small  gilt  coffer  not  fully  a  foot 
longt  g<xmi»hed  in  sundry  plaeet  wUih 
the  Soman  letter  Ft  under  a  King's 
erown.^ 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  : 

1.  The  historic  ca<5ket  was  of  silver 
over-gilt.  I'/ic  JIamiUon  casket  is  of 
silver  parcel-gUt^  the  raised  work  hav- 
ing aU  been  gilded 

2.  It  had  belonged  to  Francis  the 
Second.  The  Hamilton  casket  hears  a 
French  hall-mark^  awl  i,<?  pi'oiK/unri^d 
to  be  of  French  workman i<htp  dating 
from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century, 

3.  It  is  described  as  a  little  coffer. 
The  Hamilton  ca^et  a$uwers  precisdy 

to  thai  deseripfion. 

4.  Its  diinonsicins  are  said  to  have 
been  not  fully  a  foot  in  length.  The 
esenult  meatmrements  of  the  ffamilton 
cadhet  are,  eig^  inches  long,  five  and 
five-eighths  inches  broad ;  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  arched  lid  is  four  inches 
and  a  qnartn;  the  least  three  inches 
and  thn:*'  (juar/rrs. 

5.  Morton  testifies  that  it  was  forced 
open.  There  aire  unmistakaible  signs 
that  the  Hamilton  casket  has  been 
violently  forced  open. 

The  one  point  only  where  tlie  j) roofs 
of  identity  fail,  is  witli  regard  to  the 
initials  and  crown  of  Francis  ;  these 
are  wanting  in  the  Hamilton  cai>ket, 
for  which  reason  its  authenticity 
was  repudiated  by  Laing.  That  they 
were  engraved  on  the  original  cofifer 
lias  been  generally  accepted  by  his- 
torian*?, altiiough  it  may  observed 
that  Buchanan,  alone  apparently-  of 
those  who  actually  inspected  it,  lias 

'  "By  the  Roman  F's  in  the  description 
of  the  Casket/'  writes  Laing,  in  hia  fetter 
to  Young,  la  meant  what  w«  now  call  the 
italio  F." 
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recorded  thnr  ezistonoe.  They  are, 
moreover,  not  mentioned  in  the  original 
Latia  of  his  DsTBcno,  bat  appear  for 

the  first  time  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Scots  version  of  that  work,  which 
cannot  with  absolute  certainty  be 
attributed  to  him.  But,  however  this 
may  have  been,  the  atatement  that 
the  casket  was  garnished  w  ith  sundry 
F*8  and  crowns  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  question  ;  for  had  they  been  em- 
ployed so  pnifusoly,  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  tu  aiLiacl  the  attenlion 
of  the  Enj^iah  GommissioQers  and  of 
those  other  witnesses  who  examined 
and  described  it,  all  of  whom  are 
siltiiit  concerning  them.  It  would 
seem,  consequently,  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  were  placed  (the  initial  F 
being  possibly  repeated  and  inter- 
twined, so  as  to  form  a  cipher,)  in  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  arms  of 
the  Dochees  of  Ehmilton;  and  their 
disappearance  may  be  reasonably  ac- 
counted for  by  their  having  been 
efiaced  by  Lady  Douglas  on  acquir- 
ing the  easket,  in  oider  to  inake 
room  for  her  own  arms.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  the  important  testi- 
mony jillbrded  by  the  interesting 
dociunciit  thus  preserved  within  the 
box,  and  of  tho  unquestionable  coin- 
cidence in  detail  with  what  is  actually 
known  of  the  historic  casket^  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  there  is  extremely 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this 
Hamilton  heirloom  is  really  the  cele- 
brated casket  around  w)i:f'!i  must  ever 
cling  the  pathetic  memory  of  the 
fascinating  woman  whose  fame  and 
fortunes  were  so  direfuUy  over-, 
shadc^wed  by  its  contents. 

The  ring  whioh,  with  other  interest* 


ittg  relics  of  the  Queen,  is  now  kept  in 
the  casket^  was  left  by  her,  on  the 

eve  of  her  execution,  to  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  then  virtually  head  of  the 
House  of  Hamilton,  "  She  took  a 
ring  ofiF  her  finger,"  writes  Bishop 
Burnet^  '^and  gave  it  to  one  of  her 
SMTants,  and  oidered  him  to  carry  it 
to  her  cousin  Lord  John  Hamilton, 
who  then  represented  his  father  that 
was  dead  (his  elder  brother  being 
nick  of  a  frenzy),  and  tell  hiin  that 
that  wa»  all  she  then  had  to  witness 
hw  great  sense  of  his  and  his  family  ii 
constant  fidelity  to  her,  and  of  their 
great  sufferings  for  her  interests ;  and 
desired  that  it  might  still  be  kept  in 
the  family  as  a  lasting  evidence  of 
her  kinduesji  to  it,  which  is  preserved 
to  this  day."  *  The  ring  is  a  fine 
square  sapphire,  mounted  in  gold  Mid 
set  in  a  border  of  white  enamel  raised 
over  blue,  in  the  graceful  cinqtie-eefUo 
work  of  the  jxriod,  and  bears  on  it 
the  following  inscription  : — Serit  hy 
Queen  Mary  ScotUatid  alt  her  death 
to  JbAn  Mar.  ^  ffamlton.  Lord 
John  who,  in  1599,  was  created 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  was  'grand- 
father of  James  and  William,  respect- 
tively  first  and  second  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  ring  wliich  he 
thus  bequeathed  to  hia  successors, 
has  been  eyer  carefully  cherished 
by  them  as  the  last  token  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  from  the  Queen 
and  kinswoman  who^sc  cause  the 
House  of  Hamilton  supported  so 
loyally,  and  in  whose  service  they 
suUered  and  lost  so  much. 

Ma&y  A.  Bailli£-Hamilton. 

«  Mbmoibs  ov  tam  I>oxas  ov  Hamzutoh. 
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Ajtatolb  was  the  cfaamber^nuud  at 

Madame  Lecour's,  if  such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  used  in  order  to  convey 
to  Eni^li^h  readers  an  idea  of  some- 
thin;,'  wliich  does  not  exist  in  their 
country,  in  France  the  work  of  the 
house  is  usually  perfbrmed  by  men.  It 
is  the  ffoTfon  who  polishes  the  wooden 
floors,  makes  the  beds»  fetches  the 
wator,  and  lays  the  fire.  Anatole 
performed  these  humble  duties.  He 
was  yarfmi-dechaml/re,  a  profession 
distinctively  French,  and  especially 
Eftrisian.  The  little  man  was  chubby 
and  strong,  not  very  tall,  but  with 
very  broad  shoulders  and  bright  red 
cheeks  whieli  is^avf*  him  an  infantine 
air.  lie  had  always  deplored  his 
diminutive  stature  until  the  war  of 
1870  broke  out,  when  he  blessed  it, 
for  it  saved  him  from  the  oonscription. 
Anatole  did  not  want  to  fight,  at 
leant  not  against  the  Prussians.  He 
had  theories  of  his  own,  and  in  the 
infrequent  intervals  of  making  licds 
and  dusting  the  stairs  he  used  to  read 
papers  wiiioh  were  not  sold  on  the 
boulevards.  The  police  would  have 
pounced  upon  the  sort  of  papers 
Anatole  read. 

The  Commandant  found  him  oiu^ 
day  reading  a  particularly  violent 
revolutionary  sheet  and  he  promptly 
confisoated  it.  "Parblml**  said  the 
old  gentleman,  his  snowy  moustache 
curling  with  anger,  "thou  head  of  a 
calf  of  an  Anat<5le  !  What  sort  of 
an  animal  wilt  thou  be  sliortly,  cram- 
ming such  stuff  as  this  into  thy  silly 
noddle f  A  hat  Ut  rentien,  indeed! 
FifF,  a  nice  idea!  Is  it  the  Terror 
thou  wouldst  like  to  set  up  agwn  in 
Paris  with  a  Robespierre  in  perma- 


nent session  f  Thy  white  servant's 
apron  would  then  be  wanted  to  make 

sacks  to  hold  heads  like  thine  when 
choppefl  off.  A  h<u<  les  rentier.'*, 
— fool  that  thou  art,  give  me  that 
preposterous  paper  and  never  let  me 
see  thee  read  it  again,  else  there'll  he 
no  New  Year's  gift  for  thea" 

Thus  the  Commandant,  who 
carried  liis  miHtMri«;m  as  well  a<?  his 
years  with  all  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  yet  he  was  close  upon  seventy. 
Anatole,  who  liked  the  Comman- 
dant, as  everyone  did,  submitted  to 
have  his  rovolutimiary  paper  confis- 
cated, and  then,  so  soon  as  the  dear 
old  gentleman  had  M|)luttered  down- 
stairs, he  profluced  another  copy  from 
under  hid  white  apron.  Anatole  was 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  authorship  ; 
he  had  himself  written  that  furious 
article  against  the  income-holders,  and 
always  read  it  with  supreme  satis- 
faction when  he  had  a  moment  to 
himself. 

Now  ^Vnatole  would  have  been 
perfectly  harmless  except  for  circum* 
stances  and  the  influence  of  the  P^re 
Oodillot.     The  circumstances  which 

fjavo  Anatole  his  chance  were  the 
liui>1ess  circumstances  of  the  war  of 
1870.  When  all  the  good  material 
of  the  Frendi  armies  got  itself  taken 
prisoner  at  Metz  and  elsewh^  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  refuse  of  the  populatiim. 
Thus  it  chancefl  that  Anatole  was 
swept  into  the  Gardes  Mobiles,  not- 
wiih.standing  his  brief  five  feet  of 
height 

"  The  infamous  ones  I  **  he  exdaimed 
almost  in  tears  to  the  P^re  Oodillot ; 
**see  they  have  caught  me  and  put 
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me  into  this  igaolile  nnifoim  to  aei 
me  up  for  the  FkiusiMis  to  aim  at" 

*'Mj  son,  have  patienoe.  Who 
knows?    There  may  be  an  opening 

for  thy  talents  yet." 

"  Not  in  the  army,"  objected  Ana- 
tole,  somewhat  comforted  all  the  same 
by  the  deocteroiiis  flattery. 

"Eveii  in  the  amy  theve  is  soope 
for  him  who  has  an  eagle  eye  to 
perceive  the  moment  from  afar. 
Events  are  preparing  themselves,"  said 
Hxe  Vhre  Godillot,  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  prophet  and  the  vagaeness 
which  suits  that  perilona  rdU, 

**£hinf  the  army»  as  then  sayest, 
might  be  a  stepping-stone  for  him 
who  desires  to  mount,''  remarked 
Anatole,  thoughtfully  examining  the 
india-rubber  liuing  at  the  ends  of 
his  tronsen. 

"  The  army  can  be  made  useful  to 
further  our  views,"  said  the  Pire 
Godillot,  "  and  the  moment  is  well 

chosen  for  a    Bieu  de  Dieu ! 

Save  thyself  in  the  cellar.  Quick 
quick !  It  is  our  only  chance." 

"May  the  deril  fly  away  with 
that  cannoneer  t  There  goes  another. 
Sacred  name  of  a  pipe  !  This  is  too 
much,"  crie<l  Anatole,  scuttling  down- 
stairs in  all  spetd  after  his  host. 

This  sudden  interruption  in  the 
philcsofduo  dtsoonrse  of  Anatole  and 
the  FSffe  Godillot  was  occasioned  by 
tiie  entirely  unexpected  arrival  ol  a 
bombshell  in  the  adjoining  house,  a 
demonstration  which  <,'au.sed  the  col- 
lapse of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building,  and  which  was  followed  in 
two  seconds  by  another  projectile  that 
hissed  fiercely  overhead  and  went  to 
explode  on  the  Quai  VoltairOb 

Tlio  P^re  Godillot,  near  whose 
domicile  this  uproar  took  place,  was 
a  shoe  maker  of  tlie  Latin  Quarter, 
well  known  lor  the  ferodty  of  his 
revolutionary  opinions  and  tiie  excel- 
lence of  the  leather  which  he  put  into 
his  shoes.    He  was  a  picturesque 


ruiBan,  with  an  immonse  shock  of 

curly  black  hair  just  taming  grey. 

This  hair  he  dressed  with  a  care  due 
rather  to  the  mocking  a(hniration  of 
the  students  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
than  to  his  anarchical  opinions, 
which  in  a  consistent  person  should 
have  aSeoted  his  head  inside  and 
out.  The  Pi*e  Godillot  was  vain 
of  his  hair  and  his  whiskers  (his 
cutlets,  as  he  called  them,)  which 
were  of  the  same  ferociously  curly 
description.  His  little  shop,  which 
oould  with  difficulty  hold  two  people 
standing  upd^t»  was  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rue  Visconti,  an  ill* 
looking  dark  opening,  blackened  by 
the  hand  of  Time  without  having 
l)een  beautified  by  it.  The  sun  never 
did  and  never  could  shine  into  the 
Rue  Visconti,  whudi  has  led  an  evil 
existence  of  five  centuries  of  mis- 
deeds great  and  small  without  being 
discovered  by  the  world.  Vast  tihen 
was  its  amazement  to  find  that  the 
Prussian  gunners  liad  made  out  its 
lurking-plaoe  and  had  planted  one  of 
their  lively  bombs  there. 

The  Rue  Yisconti  with  a  fierce 
yell  of  anger  retired  to  its  cellars 
and  awaited  the  future.  This  was 
the  first  day  of  the  general  bombard- 
ment, and  Paris  had  not  got  accus- 
tomed to  tiiose  hissing  serpents  of 
shells  coming  from  the  douds. 

**For  me,"  said  the  F^re  Godillot» 
resuming  his  conversation  for  the 
benefit  of  Anatole  and  the  other 
refugCK:^  in  the  cellar,  "  I  look  upon 
these  Prussian  bombs  as  useful  piUs ; 
tbey  will  purge  Plsris.  There  are 
many  people  in  our  city  who  should 
be  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
health  of  the  remainder." 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  know  the 
pills  will  purge  the  right  ones*  I  The 
next  bomb  may  make  a.  jricaatSt  of 
you  or  me  instead  of  timse  gentiy  at 
the  Hotel  de  'VUlsb"  said  Anatole  to 
his  Mentor. 
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"  You  qpeak  without  reflection. 

We  tal^e  precautions  ;  thus  wo  in- 
habit the  cellars.  They  must  remain 
in  tiio  gilded  halls  of  the  Municipality. 
A  shell  can  easily  reach  them ;  it  may 
do  our  work  for  us." 

"It  may  do  for  me  too^"  growled 
Anatole  sulkily.  I've  got  to  return 
to  tlie  camp  in  the  Boulevard  de 
Ciichy.    It  isn't  gay,  I  can  tell  you." 

Mounting  guard  on  the  ramparts 
by  day  and  by  night,  an  insuiBciency 
of  food,  and  clothes  rapidly  wearing 
tibemadves  into  cobwebs,  were  the 
finest  possible  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  most  violent  communistic 
theories  to  a  man  of  Anatole's  tem- 
perament. He  was  ready  for  the 
ISth  of  March  when  it  came,  and 
ready  to  hold  up  the  stock  of  his  gun 
along  with  the  other  mutineers  when 
they  refused  to  obey  their  officers. 
He  yelled  himself  purple  in  the  face 
on  the  day  of  the  manifestation  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  carried  one 
of  the  red  flags  when  the  Commune 
was  declared. 

« My  son,"  said  the  P^re  Godillofc* 
"keep  well  in  front.  The  People  has 
a  quick  eye  and  a  short  memory. 
Be  in  evidence  always.  Ob.serve  that 
family  of  the  BuouaparteiS ;  they 
understood  at  least  so  mudi  as  that 
of  the  art  of  ruling.  The  first 
Napoleon  never  pumitted  himself  to 
be  forgotten." 

Anatole  nimbly  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  lamp-post  and  bandaged  it  with 
a  red  cloth.  This  Unking  his  name 
with  that  of  Napoleon  the  First  made 
him  nearly  burst  with  pride.  It  was 
the  secret  wish  of  his  licart  to  become 
a  Napoleon  the  First  ;  it  was  the 
secret  wish  of  them  all,  the  Cluserets, 
the  Bergerets,  and  the  liaoul  Kigaults. 
The  P^re  Godillot,  on  the  other  hand, 
dreamed  of  a  quieter  r^.  He  was 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  he  realised 
that  the  world  produced  only  a  limited 
number  of  Napoleons;  it  seemed  to 


him  improbable  that  the  same  country 
could  bring  forth  two  such  men  in  the 
course  of  the  same  centurv.  Moreover 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war  and 
personally  much  averse  to  it.  He 
had  escaped  military  service  so  &r, 
only  by  a  severe  course  *A  fly-blister^ 
ing  and  acute  suffering.  He  pro- 
posed to  him.self  to  inspire  Anatole  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  then  by  means 
of  adroit  flattery  to  reap  some  of 
the  more  substantial  benefits  thereof. 
He  would  be  the  Talleyrand  of  Ana- 
tole's Napoleon,  and,  like  his .  pro- 
totype, would  ^joy  the  sunshine  of 
the  hero's  course  and  ahio  survive  his 
fall. 

Anatole  tried  hard  to  keep  in  the 
front,  but  there  were  so  many  others 
elbowing  him  out  of  the  first  place 
that  he  found  himself  quite  a  long 
way  down  in  the  ranks  of  the  ambi- 
tions. He  wanted  to  be  elected  to 
something  or  other,  but  the  People, 
who  were  called  upon  to  elect  every 
second  day,  got  tired  of  it  and  would 
not  attend. 

"  atizen,"  said  the  Pire  Godillot, 
"attach  thyself  to  some  individual 
likely  to  rise  to  notice.  Then,  when 
the  moment  comes,  s'^ize  it  and  mount 
over  his  head.  iNapolcon  had  hia 
Barras,  and  his  moment  came  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries.'' 

"How  shall  I  know  when  the 
moment  arises  1  There  are  so  many 
of  them  in  one's  life,"  objected 
Anatole." 

"  Genius  will  tell  thee,"  replied  the 
The^  Godillot  sententiously. 

Boussel  was  one  of  the  many  men 
appointed  by  the  Commune  to  the 
supremo  command  of  its  heteroge- 
neous troops.  Anatole  attached  iiim- 
self  firmly  to  Roussel,  devoutly  hoping 
that  he  would  prove  strong  enough 
and  would  last  long  enough  to  float 
him,  Anatde^  into  the  rarefied  air  of 
Parisian  notoriety,  "  Citizen  Dele- 
gate," said  he  to  Boussel,  "I  have 
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alwajB  advoestod  jour  tetonts  to  the 
members  of  the  Oommittee  of  PaUio 

Safety.  They  have  made  you  com- 
mander ;  what  will  you  make  me  ? " 
Time  was  scarce  in  Ptiris,  and  Auatole 
went  straight  to  the  point. 

<*Gituseii,  aooept  *  eommand  at 
KeuOly,  trbile  awaitang  a  higher  one 
at  Issy  when  it  oooam,"  replied  the 
Commander. 

An.'itole  decided  to  wait,  parti- 
cularly as  Nuuilly  was  at  that  moment 
being  smashed  to  smithereens  by  a 
eonstaat  fire  from  the  gmu  of  Mount 
Valerieo*  A  few  days  later  he 
sought  oonnBc!  of  the  Pi^re  Gtxlillot. 
Timc5!  were  getting  very  difficult  even 
for  patriots. 

"  My  fat  rat, "  said  the  Pere  Qodil- 
lot,  looking  very  aoxioiis,  know 
not  what  to  advise  thee.  The  ques- 
tions are  getting  oomplicated.  People 
axe  suspicious.  Hist,  listen ;  every 
one  is  sitspect.  I  am  denounced  to 
the  Committee ;  any  day  I  may  be 
arrested.  You  know  how  severe  a 
wonsd  I  had  on  the  arm  1 "  Anatole 
grinned.  In  spite  of  my  snfferings 
I  have  been  foroed  into  the  aervioe. 
I  have  enemies ;  they  denoonce  me ; 
T  can  save  myself  only  by  volunteer- 
ing for  active  duty.  I  construct  this 
barricade,  as  yon  see.** 

"Very  good,"  said  Anatole  with 
little  sjrmpatfay. 

"It  is  not  good,  at  least  not  for 
me.  A  hint  Jl\  give  thee  ;  abandon 
Tlousfel.  He  is  no  help  any  longer  ; 
he  is  suspect  ;  he  is  denounced, 
and  he  has  no  friends  on  the  Com* 
mitteeu" 

*'PairUeuf"  exclaimed  the  amazed 
Anatole.  "  Then  what  will  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  do  if  it  throws 
suspicion  upon  tried  patriots  ?  ** 

'*  Chut,  there  is  no  Committee  of 
PabUo  Safety,  only  a  Committee  of 
PnUie  Sospicion.  From  today  no 
move  barricade-building  lor  me.  I 
prepare  for  the  fatora" 


"Howf  asked  AnatoI^  his  jaw 

dropj'iing. 

"  I  hire  a  little  entrc.Hol  in  a  quiet 
.street  in  Bercy  ;  no  one  knows  me 
them  I  provide  myself  with  a  few 
valuable  pieces  of  furuiture  from  the 
house  ol  that  rascal  Thiers.  It  be- 
longs to  the  People;  I  am  of  the 
People;  I  take  my  little  share.  I 
decamp  before  it  is  too  late.  T>o  the 
same,  my  child.  We  will  meet  again 
after." 

*<  After  what  t**  asked  Anatole. 
"After  tiie  events  which  are  pre- 
paring tlleIn^tolve8  in  the  fatnre^** 
replied  the  P^re  Godillot^  moving 
slowly  away  from  his  onfinished 
barricade. 

Anatole  looked  after  him  darkly. 
<*  Shall  I  denonnoe  him  f  The  traitor  1 
Bat  no ;  it  is  wiser  not  to  make  him 
an  enemy.  He  is  powerful ;  he  may 
be  Tiseful  to  me  after  the  events  of 
the  futuie  shall  have  aocomplished 
themselves." 

He  went  moodily  back  to  his  station 
near  the  Are  de  Triomphe  to  be  in- 
formed that  Ronssel  had  not  only 
been  arrested  but  had  likewise  escaped 
to  Versailles.  The  fort  of  Issy,  more- 
over, ha<l  surrendered,  Anatole  was 
glad  he  liad  not  yet  obtained  an 
exalted  command  there  from  the 
hands  of  Boossel.  He  resolved  to 
take  no  command  at  all ;  for  tlhe 
moment  it  was  better  to  be  obscure. 
He  obscured  himself  still  furtlior  by 
taking  off  his  uniform  and  returning 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
attack  was  so  lively  on  the  gate  at 
Nenilly,  thnt  he  prafefied  »  more 
retifed  spot. 

All  might  have  succeeded  accord 
ing  to  his  hopes  e.xcept  for  that 
confounded  coi^  of  Citoycnues 
Yolontaires  from  the  Twelfth  Arron- 
dissement.  The  obief  duty  of  this 
br^(ade  d  Amazons  was  to  hunt  out 
deserters.  They  had  an  eye  for  a 
man;  the  she-devilsi  no  one  eoidd 
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escape  them!  One  of  them,  before 
slio  became  a  Citoyenne  Volont-iire, 
had  been  a  washerwoman  in  the  street 
where  Anatole  was  yargon-de-chambre, 
and  she  had  looked  upon  him  with 
faToor.  His  evil  star  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  this  Fury  just  as 
he  was  trying  to  olwcure  himself  in 
the  Latin  Quarter.  She  knew  him 
on  the  moment ;  of  eouise  bhe  did, 
and  knew  moreover  what  he  wa.s 
dmng.  fflie  woa  going  to  denounce 
him  to  the  authorities,  for  the  anger 
of  a  woman  scorned  is  proverbially 
severe.  Anatole  bought  himself  oflP 
by  declaring  in  a  breath  that  he  loved 
her  to  distraction  and  was  on  secret 
miiiLury  duty.  fcJlie  resolved  to  see 
that  ome  of  these  statements  was 
made  true  to  some  extent,  and  Iwought 
him  in  triumph  to  the  nearest  military 
station  at  the  Pantheon. 

Too  liard  pressed  for  men  to  bo 
particular  about  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  his  asseverations,  the  captain 
accepted  Anatole  with  effiuion,  popped 
him  into  a  imiform,  and  dapped  a 
ehoBtepot  upon  his  un^nlling  shoulder. 
The  citizeness  too  smiled  sweetly  upon 
him  and  said,  as  she  kissed  ium  in 
farewell :  "  Ah  now  thou  art  launched 
ou  a  career  of  glory,  my  hero,  and  all 
through  me  I " 

Sach  was  Anatole's  state  of  mind 
that  he  would  have  gladly  planted 
one  of  his  bullets  in  her  plump  person 
had  he  dared. 

It  was  on  May  22  nd  that  the 
above  episode  took  place  in  the  career 
of  Anatole ;  it  was  on  the  23rd  that 
the  Versaillais  troops  got  into  Paris 
and  brought  to  a  close  many  careers. 
As  the  circle  of  fire  and  steel  narrowe<l 
around  Anatole  at  the  Pantheon  he 
beauue  like  an  infuriated  tiger.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  flames  of  the  bnnung 
Tidleries  that  got  into  his  head.  His 
captain  had  now  no  need  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  him  for  fear  of  his  deserting  ; 
on  the  contrary  the  soft-cheeked  man 


was  possessed  with  a  veritable  mania 
of  destruction.  "  Those  dogs  of  Ver- 
saillais," he  would  scream  a«  the  shots 
came  nearer,  "  they  thmk  lo  take 
Paris !  They  don't  know ;  we  have 
the  hearts  of  real  BepuUicans ;  there 
have  been  no  true  ones  till  now. 
Paris  will  not  be  taken  alive.  "We 
will  be  buried  under  the  ashes  of 
our  city  and  live  for  ever  in  men's 
memories,  a  terror  to  traitors." 

When  the  news  came  that  the 
Yersailles  troqps  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  a  ferocious  and 
sanguinar}'  despair  t<Jok  possession  of 
the  men  who  were  ficrhtini,'  at  the 
Pantheon.  They  Ix^uud  themselves 
by  oath  to  resist  to  the  last,  and  then 
to  blow  up  the  building.  The  crypt 
was  used  as  a  store-house  for  gun- 
powder and  was  supposed  to  be  still 
nearly  full.  The  captain  undertook 
to  set  the  match  to  the  powder  at 
the  last  moment,  when  no  chance 
remained  of  beating  oH  the  attack. 
The  Yersaillais  might  take  the 
Panth^n  if  they  could ;  woe  to  them, 
in  that  hour,  smd  to  half  the  city 
iKisides  ! 

In  the  meantime  there  were  the 
prisoners,  some  dozen  luckless  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  the  opposite  party 
who  were  held  as  hostages.  Belleville 
and  Montmartro  liad  already  shot  its 
prisoners.  Why  should  not  the  Latin 
Quarter  follow  so  patriotic  an  «s- 
ampie  1  it  did  so,  and  Anatole  felfc 
the  blood-fever  beat  more  dercely 
than  ever  in  his  fanin  as  he  levelled 
his  rifle  on  the  line  d  manacled  pale- 
faced  men  who  stood  with  their  backs 
against  the  walls  of  the  Biblioth^que. 

The  prisoners  were  shot,  and  six 
hours  later  General  Cissev  with  his 
brigade  appeared  in  the  square  leading 
to  tiie  Panthdon.  Timely  desertions 
had  somewhat  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  Communards  around  the  building ; 
the  remainder  placed  themselves  be- 
hind the  columns,  and  in  spots  of 
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vantage  whence  they  opened  a  relent- 
less fire  on  their  assailants.  Anatole 
took  his  station  in  the  colonnade 
undor  the  dome,  when  the  oolmmui 
afforded  him  adinusble  shelter.  He 
fired  slowly,  steadily  and  with  deadly 
accuracy,  bringing  down  his  men  one 
aftor  the  other. 

By  and  by  his  ^un  got  too  hot  to 
work  properly,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  stop^  hut  only  for  a  moment  or 
two.  As  he  lay  flat  down  in  the 
gutter  close  to  the  balnsh'ade,  he 
heard  the  balls  spluttering  against  the 
walls  Ix'hind  hirn.  **Ah,  they  have 
discovered  me,  the  scoundrels,"  he 
said  gnashing  his  teeth ;  then  more 
quietly  he  ackled :  "  I  prqmre  myself, 
the  end  approaches." 

He  felt  the  barrel ;  it  was  still  too 
hot.  He  had  only  six  cartridges  left, 
and  he  inn  t  not  waste  them.  lie 
took  his  ba}  onet  and,  while  crouching 
down,  scratched  a  few  words  on  the 
wall  hehind  him.  The  square  was 
filling  with  YersaiUais,  and  a  perfect 
hail  of  bullets  was  falling.  '*  Sapristi ! 
why  did  not  the  Captain  put  the 
match  to  the  powder?  Kow  ib  the 
moment ;  it  would  lay  that  canaille 
low."  The  CSaptain's  match  was  safely 
extinguished  in  his  own  blood  as  he 
lay  dead  on  the  steps  of  the  diurch ; 
but  this  Anatole  did  not  know. 

The  barrel  is  cool  again.  Ah,  now 
for  the  six  airtridges  ;  if  only  that 
storm  of  bullets  would  slacken  so  that 


he  might  take  cjo^hI  aim.  Snci'-r-r — 
he  must  hasten  it  he  was  to  use  those 
six  cartridges  with  advantage.  They 
are  bringing  artiUeiy  into  podtiim  in 
front  and  massing  men  for  a  rush 
behind  the  eomer  of  the  Maine. 

The  gun  was  loade<l.  Anatole  rose 
to  his  knees ;  he  sighted  ;  his  head 
swam,  but  surely  he  could  not  miss 
shot  m  that  solid  mass  below. 

He  never  fired;  hot  some  others 
did.  A  whirlwind  of  bullets  con- 
verged on  him  from  the  windows  of 
the  Law-School.  The  Versaillais  had 
entered  from  the  rear  and  w^ere  in 
possession  of  fifty  windows  looking 
straight  on  to  the  sheltered  portion 
whence  Anatole  had  hoped  to  use 
his  remaining  cartoidges  with  such 
advantage. 

When  the  victorious  troops  ex- 
amined the  place  they  found  dead 
Ck)mmunards  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  building.  They  had 
held  it  to  the  last  knowing  there 
would  be  no  quarter  on  account  of  the 
slaughtered  hostages,  and  also  of  the 
conflagrations  which  were  still  raging. 

In  the  colonnade  over  the  door 
they  found  a  body  lying  in  a  pool 
ol  Uood,  and  above  it  on  the  wall 
freshly  scratched  with  some  sharp 
instrument  were  these  words:  Id 
VP  hrave  a  versif  moi>  "tt'v  It  wfvs 
Anatole's  only  monument,  Ijut  it  is 
not  given  to  every  gar^oii  de  diambre 
to  be  inscribed  at  the  Panth^n. 
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The  superb  collection  of  Rem- 
brandt's etchings  now  exhibited  in 
the  priut-room  at  the  British  Mu^um 
fonoM  a  fitting  comptement  to  the 
recent  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the 
same  mastor  at  Burlington  Hooae; 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  incessant 
labour  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
and  cataloguin-i;  of  some  three  hundred 
unrivalled  drawings  and  etchings  in 
thmr  ▼arious  statM,  in  doe  chrono- 
logical order,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Dr;iwini;s,  is  best  shown  by  the 
number  of  visitors.  It  is  not  a  little 
strange  to  find  that,  whereas  many 
previous  catalogues  of  Rem  brand  t'ii 
etched  works  have  been  made,  both 
at  home  «id  in  foreign  countries,  it 
was  left  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  an 
English  etcher,  Sir  Seymour  TTaden, 
to  advocate  the  manifestly  correct 
arran^ment  which  is  here  for  the  firHt 
time  completed,  to  the  advantage  alike 
of  the  student  and  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  art.  In  the  result  we 
have  a  clear  insight  into  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  great  artist  at  the 
different  periods  of  his  career.  In 
certain  table-cases,  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  every  detail  of  the  etcher's 
art  is  practically  aliown,  from  the 
smooth  copper  plate  to  the  Tarnished 
and  smoked  sur&ces ;  from  the  acid 
bath  to  the  engraved  plate  ready  for 
the  printer's  hands,  with  the  needlf  s 
and  implements  used  for  the  actual 
process  of  drawing.  Then  again,  we 
are  led  by  ocular  demonstration  to 
detect  the  differences  between  etching 
proper  and  the  dry-point  metliod 
whereby  the  artist  leaves  behind  the 
varnished   surfaces  and  acid  bath. 


draws  upon  his  plate  direct,  and  pro- 
duces tliose  rough  erlges  to  the  lines 
which  give  that  ex(£ui.site  velvet  tex- 
ture to  the  etching,  known  amongst 
experts  as  the  6u9t,  and  so  aztensively 
used  by  Bembrandt  in  the  maturity  of 
his  power??.  We  are  likewise  instructed 
in  tlie  difVerence  between  the  etcher's 
needle  and  the  l)urin  by  mean"?  of 
which  the  line-engraver  accomplishes 
his  work.  All  this  is  extremely  Tain- 
able  from  an  educational  and  technical 
point  of  view,  while  the  admirable 
catalogue,  even  if  it  will  not  gain  the 
entire  approval  of  the  dealers  on 
account  of  the  thorough  efhciencv  of 
its  instruction,  is  the  greatest  boon  to 
the  visitor  and  a  marvel  of  cheapness 
at  the  price  of  twopence.  In  shorty 
these  etohings  are  a  revelation,  and 
a  vi^it,  or  series  of  visits,  is  strongly 
recommendefl  to  all  those  wlio  do  not 
consider  themselves  too  old  to  learn. 
It  is  said  that  such  persons  do  exist  in 
the  world. 

Almost  every  etching  is  shewn  in 
two  or  three  states,  concerning  whi<^ 
Mr.  Colvin  adds  a  few  oj^portun© 
words  of  caution  in  his  introduction 
to  the  catalogue.  He  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  the  torm  first  state  is  a 
vi^pie  and  unsatisfactory  expression 
which  is  capable  of  several  interpreta- 
tions. It  may  even  imply  a  rudi- 
mentary and  unfinished  production 
that  does  not  convey  the  full  inten- 
tion of  the  artist's  mind,  which  is 
only  revealed  in  the  additionid  work 
bestowed  on  the  later  impreasions. 
Or  again,  the  di&renoes  between 
a  first  and  second  state  may  be  so 
trivial  as  to  suggest  accident  rather 
than  design.    The  first  state  of  an 
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etching  may  therefore  mean  every- 
thing or  notiuDg.  The  honest  and 
carafnl  ezaminatioii  ci  these  mogni' 

fioent  works  at  once  suggests  a  com- 
parison between  the  genuine  lover  of 
art  and  the  mere  collector  of  rare 
prints  and  engravings.  Not  for  a 
nMMDBent  would  I  imply  that  ilie  two 
cannot  be  united  in  one  parson ;  bnt^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  th<»oiigh-gQing 
collector  is  an  animal  ffui  generis,  and 
you  cannot  judge  him  by  ordinary 
standards. 

From  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  etdiingB 
are  infinitely  finer  in  the  second,  or 
even  third  states,  than  in  the  earlier 
stage  ;  and  this  fact  is  more  particu- 
larly noticeable  when  the  artiut  has 
•  teaehed  the  plenitude  of  his  powers, — 
an  argument  whidi  I  hc^  to  substan- 
tiate  by  a  reference  to  several  of  the 
more  notable  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 
The  collector,  liowever,  at  once  pounces 
on  the  often  most  crude  £rst  state, 
and  gazes  lovingly,  if  covetously,  upon 
this  rarity,  which  the  catalogue,  and 
possibly  his  own  experience^  tells  him 
exists  only  in  the  Ryksmuseum  at  Am- 
sterd'ira  and  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Kdniond  de  Rothschild.  The  rarity 
of  the  condition,  or  state,  is  placed 
before  tbe  intrinsio  value  as  a  w^  of 
art ;  and  thus  we  have  &e  anomaly  of 
an  inferior  production  appraised  at  ten 
times  the  figure  of  a  superior  second 
or  third  state.  It  only  means  that 
the  collecting  mania  frequently  gets 
the  better  of  an  artistic  temperament. 
"Qive  me,**  says  the  ownor,  "the  im- 
pression tiiat  my  great  rivals  do  not 
possess,  and  I  am  happy.  Wliat  does 
it  matter  to  me  if  the  first  .stntp  i^^  in- 
complete from  the  artist's  standpoint  ? 
It  is  rare,  if  not  unique."  It  is  just 
the  same  thing  with  the  collector  of 
bo(^ ;  an  error  in  the  plates  enhances 
the  value  of  his  first  editions.  Tliia 
distinction  between  the  artist  and  the 
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collector  is  curioudy  emphasised  as  we 
compare  the  successive  states  of  these 
great  etchings. 

The  first  section  of  the  exhibition 
includes  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
specimens  of  the  etcher's  art ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  some  sense  of  dis- 
appointment e:q>erieneed  as  we  pore 
over  the  small  studies  of  heads  or 
figures  in  which  we  find  numerous 
portraits  of  himself,  his  father  and 
mother,  various  peasants,  and  a  few 
studies  of  the  undraped  female  figure. 
During  this  period  (1628-39)  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  artist 
changes  his  signature  from  R.  H. 
to  B.  H.  L.,  or  Rembrandt  in  full. 
He  appears  to  have  been  always 
experimenting  in  styles  during  these 
earlier  years,  oscillating  between 
highly  finished  etchings  of  extreme 
fidelity  and  a  bold  freedom,  whidi 
become  most  happily  united  in  later 
periods.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Nos.  51-83  and  a  few  others  (marked 
with  an  obelus  in  the  catalogue)  are 
either  the  work  of  pupils  or  spurious 
imitations  of  the  maater^B  etdiings. 
The  slight  sense  of  disapp(^tment  to 
which  we  have  referred  very  quickly 
passes  away  as  the  power  of  the 
artist  is  gradually  expanded  in  more 
elaborate  and  striking  subjects;  and 
the  attention  of  the  student  is  pre- 
sently arrested  by  the  more  ambitious 
treatment  of  scriptural  subjects,  such 
as  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  and 
Th^^  Avi/f'l  appear) nn  to  the  Shepherds^ 
even  where  a  portion  of  the  work 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  pupils. 

Those  who  saw  the  wonderful 
oolleotion  of  Rembrandt's  paintings 
at  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  and  the 
more  recent  Winter  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House,  will  be  prepared 
to  find  among  the  etchings  portraits 
of  himself  in  every  available  attitude 
and  position.  His  rugged  futures, 
powerful  enough  in  a  painting  or 
etching,  are  not  in  themselves  attrao- 
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tive;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  lus 
moot  aucoessfiil  portraits,  iiidepeind> 
ently  of  his  own,  are  selected  from 
among  friends  of  tlie  middlt!  classes 
of  Dutch  society,  while  the  figures 
of  his  studies  are  repeatedly  derived 
from  the  lower  classes.  In  the  por- 
trait of  himself  as  a  young  gallant 
viih  capk  pliim^  and  sabre  (No.  118), 
it  is  amusing  to  find  what  liberties 
he  has  taken  with  his  own  homely 
features. 

A  Woman  aecUed  on  the  Ground 
(No.  43)  has  an  unpleasant  interest 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents one  of  his  early  studies  of  the 
undraped  figure  in  almost  brutal 
fidelity.  Throucjhout  the  range  of 
Rembrandt's  etchings  and  drawings, 
indeed,  the  same  coarse  treatment  of 
— the-StOiiS  Dutch  vrou  is  invariably 
depicted  when  he  attempts  the  nude 
female  figure.  It  is  almost  inexplic- 
able that  a  great  artist,  whose  splendid 
portraits  frequently  exliibit  great  ro- 
iineaient  in  feeling  and  treatment, 
can  fail  so  lamentably  in  this  respect. 
And  yet  the  frbct  is  indisputable, 
niere  is  a  single  instance  (So*  224), 
in  a  later  etching  where  the  artist's 
model  is  vigorous  in  drawing  without 
any  actual  lack  of  refinement ;  and 
there  the  female  figure  is  merely 
sketched  in  outline,  left  in""  an  un-* 
finished  oondition,  in  foot,  an  omiasion 
for  'wliich  one  would  fain  thank  the 
great  Rembrandt.  Indeed,  nothing 
much  would  be  lost  if  these  repulsive 
studies  were  passed  by  without  a 
close  inspection.  No.  42,  Diana  at 
the  Bath  is  another  case  in  point 
Instead  of  a  well-knit,  graoefa(  and 
lithesome  body,  the  artist  portrays 
a  '^Toss  and  fat  Dutch  woman  more 
in  character  with  a  lisli-wife  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  In  contradistinction  to 
this  idiosyncrasy  note  the  Bwt  of 
an  (Xd  Man  wUh  jUtwing  heard 
(Nos.  25,  26,  27)  in  three  positions, 
where  the  subject  i»  drawn  with 


every  possible  refinementi  and  exhibits 
all  the  promise  of  future  greatness. 

No.  37,  The  Blind  Fiddler,  again  is 
both  attractive  in  itself  and  has  a 
special  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
state  represents  a  pure  etching,  the 
second  state  is  partly  re-worked  with 
the  burin,  or  graver,  and  the  thud 
state  b  almost  entirely  re-worked. 
A  little  practice  soon  enables  the 
inexpert  to  detect  the  difference 
between  the  lines  of  the  needle  and 
the  graver,  and  also  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  dry-point  method,  so 
much  employed  in  Bembrandt's  later 
etchings. 

Passing  by  a  score  of  impressions 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  we  come  to 
more  ambitious  subjects,  groups  of 
figures  rather  than  single  busts,  or 
fall-length  studies.  The  Oood  Samari- 
tan (So.  93),  with  a  great  deal  of 
fine  work  in  it,  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle;  the  dog  represented  in  the 
foreground  is  manifestly  of  inferior 
workmanship,  and  parts  of  the  picture, 
as  suggested  by  Sir  Seymour  Haden, 
are  perhaps  the  production  of  a  pupil, 
\sho  might  be  Ferdinand  BoL  Mr. 
Colvin  appropriately  points  out  that 
the  same  etching  in  reverse  by  Rem- 
brandt, without  the  dog,  exists  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  In  some  of  the 
lavgw  acriptural  subjects,  in  whidi 
many  figures  are  introduced,  it  is 
possible  that  a  good  deal  of  accessory 
work  comes  from  the  needles  of  the 
master's  pupils.  After  a  spirited 
Cavalry  Fight  (No.  97),  there  is  a 
most  impressive  etching  of  The  Raising 
of  Laxmw,  realistic  to  the  last  d^ee, 
and  infinitely  finer  in  the  third  stat^ 
I  venture  to  think,  than  in  the  earliw 
condition.  No.  99,  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  is  a  grand  composition,  the 
first  impression,  however,  being  little 
more  than  a  smudged  plate,  some 
accident  having  evidently  happened  to 
the  varnished  copper  as  there  is  a  com- 
plete failure  in  the  biting.    It  was 
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probably  »  study  for  Rembrandti'a 
picture  on  the  flame  aubjeet  at  Manieh. 

In  the  finished  second  state  the 
original  etching  is  rof^ularly  j[p*aved 
with  the  burin ;  and  whether  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  artist  him- 
aeli  or  by  pupils  under  his  direction, 
it  may  be  unheaitatiiigly  elaimed  aa 
a  compoaitloii  of  the  first  rank  direct 
from  the  master's  mind  and  hand. 
No.  106  has  a  special  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  portrait  of  his 
wife  Saskia  V^an  Uylenburg,  to  whom 
he  waa  married  in  the  same  year 
(16S4)  that  the  etching  was  oom- 
pleted ;  a  pleasing  bust,  with  pearls 
in  th^  hair.  Both  in  his  paintings 
and  ctuhiugs  the  same  features  becotno 
very  familiar  in  ever  varying  form ; 
and  vntU  the  period  of  her  death  we 
find  her  infloenoe  strongly  refieoted 
in  his  work. 

The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shep- 
herd/* (No.  108)  is  a  marvellously 
intricatti  pictur(%  and  peculiarly  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  dlOferent 
conditwnfl  of  the  series  of  plates 
which  reveal,  as  it  wera^  the  mrthoda 
of  produotion.  The  first  state  ia 
almost  nniquf*,  being  only  known 
elsewhere  in  the  Dresden  Collection. 
The  angel  in  glory  is  merely 
aketched  in,  while  the  shepherds 
and  their  floda  exist  only  in  oat> 
line.  It  is  an  indication,  in  fact^ 
of  the  artist's  intentions  rather  than 
the  fnlfilmcnt  of  a  de??ign,  deeply 
attractive  as  an  exhibition  of  con- 
structive methods,  but  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  oompared  with  tito 
second  and  third  states,  where  the 
shaded  detail  in  all  its  oompleteneas 
is  s'lpnrb.  For  my  own  part  T 
prefer  itie  slightly  altered  third  state, 
even  if  a  light  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree  has  been  scratched  oat  (as 
the  catalogne  informs  ns)  with  a 
penknife.  The  faoe-lmpressionB  are 
worth  a  full  half-hoar's  study.  They 
form  a  notable  example  of  the  in- 


veterate  ooUeetor^  habit  of  going  for 
the  wrong  thing;  with  him,  the  un- 
finished etdiix^  Is  always  the  best. 

We  are  now  just  entering  uijon  the 
threshold  of  all  that  is  greatest  in  this 
wonderful  collection,  and  the  interest 
is  keenly  aroused  at  every  step  in  a 
perplexing  wealth  of  material  Na 
126,  The  Qreat  Jewuh  Bride,  is  pro- 
bably  a  portrait  of  Saskia  in  the  year 
of  her  marriage  to  the  painter ;  a 
splendid  full-face  with  tli^  hair 
falling  down  the  back  in  luxuriant 
wavea.  CSonfirmation  of  thia  aapposl- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture^ 
Tlie  Jeitnsh  Bride,  in  The  Hermitagp 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  by  a 
comparison  with  the  etching  No.  1 50, 
tStmkia  an  St.  CatheHne  (also  called 
The  Litde  Jewish  Bride)  on  these  some 
walls.  A  curious  tauUtion  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Ck>lvin  tfaat  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Jewish  physioia]^ 
EplivMim  Bonus,  of  \%'hom  more  anon. 
A  iiiie  series  is  presented  in  the 
vigorous  portrait  of  Jan  Uyteubo- 
gaert,  Fkeacher  (Na  127),  the  first 
state  being  of  such  rarity  that  only 
two  others  appear  to  be  extant.  A 
wonderfully  forcible  character  is  here 
most  powerfully  portrayed.  As  usual, 
the  finished  impression  is  the  most 
admirable,  although  some  additions 
are  ssid  to  be  by  another  hand,  the 
dark-curtained  arah,  for  instance,  and 
some  rather  heavy  work  on  the  left ; 
these,  however,  in  no  way  detract 
from  tho  v«*niarkable  brilliancy  of  the 
plate.  A  little  lower  down  the  room 
we  reach  No.  134,  Chritt  htfore 
PUatBt  in  which  the  nobOity  and 
grandeur  of  the  central  figure  are 
superb.  Pilate  and  the  group  of  Tne»i 
ne^ar  to  him  are  left  as  blank  .^^pn  ,  s 
in  the  first  proof,  a  habit  that  Albert 
Diirer  also  had  in  hie  engraving. 
There  ia  undoubtedly  work  1^  other 
handa  in  this  etching,  notably  in  the 
disproportionate  length  of  the  hand 
of  the  soldier  who  addresses  the  crowd 
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below,  a  Bguie  which  could  liardly 
liave  been  drawn  by  Rembrandt  him- 
self. The  third  statr,  partly  worked 
with  the  graver,  ia  iiirredihly  fine. 
No.  15G  represents  very  coarse  Dutch 
flgoras  M  Adam  and  Eve.  In  No. 
158  one  portion  of  tho  stadiea  is 
poenbly  intended  for  Saaldft  ill  in 
bed ;  and  a  little  c\om  comparison 
suggests  that  the  etching  served  as  a 
study  for  No.  157,  The  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  a  strangely  fantastic  subject 
somewhat  unequally  treated.  The 
central  figure  is  good  enoagh,  as  like- 
wise is  the  man  reading  from  the 
scriptures  in  the  foreground  ;  hut  the 
High  Prieiiit,  wiio  stands  us  a  gorgeous 
figure  beside  the  bed,  must  be  over 
eight  feet  high,  another  instance  of 
an  error  in  proportion  which  can 
surely  not  have  proceeded  from  the 
artist  himself.  No.  162,  The  C>Jd- 
Weigher,  is  another  most  powerful 
portrait.  In  the  first  state  the  face 
is  but  lightly  indicated;  the  second 
state  IB  very  brilliant^  with  the  shad* 
ing  of  the  features  finished,  and 
po<!5Jes;sing  that  velvety  texture  in  the 
picture  wiiicli  we  learn  to  look  for  in 
the  dry-point  etchiugn.  A  very  fine 
portrait  of  himself  in  rich  attire 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first 
pj»riod  in  the  year  1639.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  his 
wife  Saskia  exercise<?  a  profound 
elTect  on  the  artist,  adding,  if  possi- 
ble, to  the  intensity  and  marvellous 
power  of  his  work ;  his  art  now  be- 
came his  sole  life. 

The  second  period  covers  the  years 
1640-1049,  and  it  may  not  l>e  out  of 
place  to  dwell  for  a  few  nirunents 
upon  the  brilliant  group  of  paintciis 
of  European  fame  besides  Rembrandt 
Van  Byn,  who  had  raised  the  art  of 
etdhing  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  made  it  a  m^ium  for  the 
exposition  of  their  work.  Among 
those  famous  artist'^,  known  more 
generally  perhaps  as   painters,  who 


^\  ni  l;o<l  with  the  needle,  the  great 
Flemish  artist  Van  Dyek  had  but 
recently  passed  away  (1041),  and  the 
younger  Teniers  still  Nourished  in  full 
vigour.  Turning  to  France,  we  fiiid 
GLaude  Gell^  (better  known  as  Gkrad 
Lomin)  contemporary  with  Rem- 
brandt, and  hard  at  work  on  his  land- 
seapf  studies  so  imhucnl  with  the 
spirit  of  classic  times.  .lacques  Cal- 
lot,  a  notable  etcher  had  lately  died. 
The  Dnteh  paint«r8»  who  were  in- 
variably  aooompUshed  etchers,  were 
representf^I  hy  a  brilliant  group  of 
names,  Paul  Potter,  Albert  Cujrp,  A. 
Van  de  Velde,  Jacob  Van  Ruysdael, 
llerculoi  fc>eglierjs  (who  influenced 
llembraudt),  Jan  Van  de  Velde, 
Bimon  de  Ylieger,  Van  Ostade^  Jacob 
Duck,  Berchem  who  had  fallen  under 
Italian  influences,  and  many  other 
engravers  of  great  repute.  Ferdinand 
Bol,  of  Dordrecht,  must  be  reckoned 
Rembrandt's  leading  pupil,  while 
amongst  those  who  palpably  fell 
nndw  his  influence  are  Jan  Liveni^ 
H.  Leyden,  Van  Vleit  of  Delft, 
Salomon  Koninck,  Eeckhart,  and 
P.  de  Witt.  Some  idea  of  the 
pains  taken  by  Mr.  Colvin  in  the 
preparation  of  this  exhibition  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  diat  upwards  of 
five  himdred  specimens  hare  been 
mounted  and  framed  in  illustration  of 
the  work  of  Rembrandt's  principal 
contemporaries.  He  hirnf5elf  was  a 
follower  of  no  school,  although  he 
had  been  apprenticed  to  the  engravers 
Swanenburgh  and  Lastman.  When 
he  had  finally  cIh  ii  his  career  he 
devoted  himself  for  three  years  to 
studying  painting  and  etching  in  hi.s 
own  way.  His  peculiar  genius  found 
expression  In  a  style  of  his  own 
creation,  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
Southern  or  classical  schods ;  though 
when  it  is  conclusiyely  proved  that 
several  of  his  pupils  were  under  the 
spell  of  Van  Dyck,  it  is  reasonable 
also  to  suppose  that  Rembrandt  him- 
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self  to  Bome  extent  felt  bis  pover, 

even  if  the  styles  of  the  two  artiata 
are  so  totally  diffircnt. 

From  the  fact  that  Rembrandt 
only  commenced  to  etch  landscape 
aubjects  after  the  loss  of  his  wife^ 
it  bas  been  snnnised  that  he  re- 
tired into  the  country  for  a  time  alter 
that  event.  Tn  examining  such  a  fine 
work  as  2'he  LaiKhrapf  trith  the  Three 
Trees,  one  feels  that  tlic  artist  might 
have  achieved  the  greatest  reputation 
both  as  a  painter  and  etchw  of  land- 
scape^ had  he  been  so  dL<{po3ed.  It  is 
a  charming  example  of  the  master's 
style,  with  a  breadth  of  treatment 
and  the  most  exquisite  balance  of 
light  and  shade.  At  first  sight,  the 
heavy  slanting  lines  on  ^e  left  fore- 
groimd,  representing  the  rays  of  light 
InMn  the  clouds  above,  may  ajipear 
excessive ;  but  a  close  study  shows 
how  artfully  they  intensify  the  eflfect 
of  the  middle  distance.  In  some 
other  etdiin^  the  rigidity  ol  the 
rays  of  light  have  a  dightly  inoon- 
gmous  efTect.  No.  178,  77,  -  A  niid 
d*'parting  from  th'  Family  <>f  'J'of/ia.^, 
is  a  curious  work,  the  celestial  visitor 
being  represented  by  a  fat  Dutchman, 
whose  snbetantial  legs  ajid  broad  flat 
feet^  all  uncovered,  are  exhibited  in 
the  eact  of  disappearing  through  the 
window.  The  figure  is  anything  but 
angelic,  and  recalls  a  well-known  en- 
gra\nng  of  Hogarth's  in  which  the 
disappoint^  lover  makes  an  igno- 
minious exit  through  the  window. 
To  compensate  for  this  droll  repre* 
sentation  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
CJornelis  Claesz  Arislo,  Preacher,  with 
plenty  of  dry-point  re\'ealed  in  the 
technique,  a  retiued  study  of  a 
thoughtful  man  which  forms  the 
first  of  a  grand  series  of  porteaito 
belonging  to  this  second  period  of 
Rembrandt's  etcljings.  Six*8  Bridge 
(No.  209)  is  a  bold  and  vigorous 
study  in  outline  drawn  with  every 
indication  of   haste  on   the  arii^Ls 


part.    The  stoiy  is  that  a  servant 

had  forgotten  to  bring  the  mustard- 
pot  for  a  picnic  by  the  river  or 
canal  -  side.  The  fellow  liad  been 
sent  back  to  town  to  remedy  the 
omission,  and  Rembrandti  knowing 
his  dilatoiiness,  undertook  to  oom* 
plete  an  etching  during  his  absence; 
in  this  ]x>ld  effect  we  see  the  result, 
completed  in  due  time  according  to 
the  artist's  promise. 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  por 
traits.  That  of  Jan  Comdlius  Syl 
vius  is  exceedingly  fine,  but  even  that 
is  overshadowed  by  the  superb  study 
of  file  Jewish  physician,  Ephraim 
liuuu-s.  This  iiiconiparablo  picture 
shows  us  a  man  of  most  intellectual 
countenance  descending  the  staircase, 
as  if  in  deep  and  anxious  thought 
(x>ncerning  some  serious  case  on  which 
he  ha-s  been  engaged.  As  he  descends 
from  the  sick-r(x)ni,  the  face  is  laden 
with  deep  care.  Note  the  black  ring 
on  his  finger  in  the  first  state;,  and 
the  play  of  the  light  on  the  doak. 
At  the  Holford  Sale  £1,900  was  paid 
for  an  impression  by  Baron  Edinond 
de  T^othschild.  Only  two  others  are 
known  to  exist.  The  second  state, 
though  less  rare,  is  equally  fine;  but 
the  ring  is  white  instead  of  blacky 
whence  comes  tiie  fictitious  value  set 
on  the  first  state.  A  aucc^sion  of 
glorious  portraits  follow,  porlmp'^  the 
most  refined  work  in  the  whuU^  col- 
lection being  found  in  the  incom- 
parable portrait  of  Jan  Six,  the 
Bwgomaster  of  Amsterdam  and  firm 
friend  of  Rembrandt.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  way  of  criticism  to 
be  urged  against  this  rich  and 
effective  etching,  it  is  a  suspicion  of 
effeminacy  depicted  wliere  all  around 
is  remarkable  for  ragged  strength 
and  determination  of  countenance. 

No.  233»  ChriH  Heating  the  Sick, 
otherwise  known  as  Thfi  Hundred 
GuUd^r  Print,  Ijrings  th(^  second 
aeries  of  etchings  to  a  fitting  con- 
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elusion.  There  are  no  less  than  four 
impressions  shown  of  this  rare  and 
niarvrllou*!  picture  which,  for  com- 
parative ellect  of  h'ght  aud  shade  and 
force  of  draruatie  expression,  surpass 
anything  that  even  Rembrandt  eyw 
accomplished  with  the  needle.  The 
nobility  of  the  central  figure  stands 
out  prominent  amid  an  astonishing 
wealth  of  detail,  and  reveals  a  depth 
of  religious  fervour  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist  which  is  unsuspected  in  the 
earlier  work. 

The  third  portion  of  the  etchings 
covers  the  period  from  1650  to  1661. 
For  a  few  years  we  find  attractive 
landscapes,  with  all  the  richness  of 
burr  due  to  the  diy-point  proce^is. 
Typical  among  these  is  Tke  Might 
into  Egypt  (Na  265)  which  has  the 
▼elvet  texture  so  strongly  developed 
that  a  very  close  inspection  is  needed 
to  discern  the  figures  of  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child  riding  on  the 
ass.  The  landscape  suggests  a  bold 
hilly  country,  with  a  somewhat  park- 
like profusion  of  foliage  and  timber, 
which  is  liardly  in  character  with  the 
Holy  Land  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
an  exceedingly  fine  picture.  Another 
sacred  subject,  The  Adoratiun  of  the 
Shepherds,  is  fveated  as  a  night-piece ; 
the  li^t  is  beautifully  concentrated 
on  the  faces,  the  figures  being  clii^y 
lost  in  the  general  sense  of  darkness 
produced  in  the  dry-point  method  of 
working,  and  tlie  giooni  even  ex- 
aggerated. The  vigorous  seriea  of 
portraits  is  continued  in  this  Uiird 
group  of  etchinf^,  although  Rem- 
brandt has  now  ceased  to  reproduce 
his  own  features.  Clement  de  Jonghc, 
printer  and  arti -t,  is  portrayed  as  a 
most  contented  and  benevolent  old 
gentleman,  well  satisfied  with  life  in 
relationship  to  himself  and  genially 
to  all  mankind.  Then  we  readb  » 
most  wonderful  study  ol  Dr.  Faustus 
in  his  study,  watching  a  magic  di si- 
There  is  a  certain  supernatural  eil'ect 


in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
is  exceedingly  happy,  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  exquisitely  subtle. 
No.  268,  2'he  Gulj  playtr^  is  siome- 
what  of  a  curiosity  in  its  suggestion 
that  the  game  was  actually  played  in 
Holland  in  the  year  1654,  although 
the  ball  depicted  is  about  the  size  of 
a  turnip.  TMiere,  one  would  ask,  did 
the  all-pre\ ailing  pastime  originate? 

Liewns  Willemsz  Van  Coppenol, 
Writing-Maaterf  is  represented  in  a 
small  plate  (No.  262),  and  this  may 
well  be  oom}>ared  with  the  extra" 
ordinary  series  (six  in  number)  of  a 
large-plate  portrait  of  the  same  in- 
dividual (No.  295),  which  contains 
a  great  deal  of  H«mbrandt'a  most 
powerful  w<n*k.  In  the  very  next 
case  are  placed  some  more  studies  ci 
the  undraped  female  figure,  of  which 
T  can  only  wish  it  were  possible  to 
echo  Mr.  Colvin's  sentiment  that  the 
treatment  ib  more  refined  than  in  the 
earlier  examples.  The  same  radical 
defects,  however,  are  always  notice* 
aUe  in  this  respect.  Happier  in 
every  detail  are  the  portraits  which 
follow,  including  the  elder  Jan  Lutma, 
goldsmith  and  sculptor,  which  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  stamp  llembrandt 
as  a  genius  of  tlie  fint  rank.  In 
sheer  bewilderment  we  continue  to 
examine  portrait  after  portrait  of 
incredible  beauty  and  finish.  The 
two  Haaring.s,  for  example,  father 
and  son,  are  world-renowned  print.s, 
and  asi>ociated  with  the  artist's  own 
painful  history  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Jacob  Haaring  was  the  warden 
of  the  Debtors'  prison  at  Amsterdam  j 
and  Thomas  Jacobsz  Haaring,  the 
son,  sold  Rembrandt's  effects  in  his 
capacity  as  auctioneer.  Yet  another 
magnificent  etching  is  found  in  the 
portrait  of  Arnold  Tbolinx,  Impector 
of  Medical  Cdlleges  in  Amsterdam; 
it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  efTect 
through  the  contrast  of  the  white 
paper  and  the  burr.    Apparently  the 
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first  state  is  both  costly  and  rare, 
seeing  that  at  the  Griffith  Sale  an 
impreaaioii  was  purchased  lor  £1,500. 
Anotiier  fine  serieB  represents  Alva- 
ham  fVancen,  art^ealer ;  and  this 
concludes  the  most  prominent  efforts 
in  portraiture. 

The  uiore  we  study  these  grand 
prints,  the  greater  becomes  the  fas- 
ciofttion,  until  the  figures  seem  verit- 
ably  to  live  again,  and  we  learn 
that  colour  is  not  indispensable  in 
art.  The  last  signed  and  dated 
etching,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
executed  in  1661,  some  eight  years 
before  his  deatb,  the  doee  of  his  life 
having  been  passed  amid  consider* 
able  hardship  and  misfortime.  To 
sum  up  the  in.m  ns  spon  throu":!! 
the  medium  of  his  art,  T  eaunot  do 
better  than  quote  Mr.  Colvin's  words. 

Far  profounder  elements  were  his 
unrivfill'M^  in^ifrht  into  the  Ftrf'nf:^h  and 
pathos  of  humau  character  and  fccUng, 
not  disdedniDg  the  eomnion,  thedegraded, 
or  the  grotesque ;  and  his  acnte  and 
wholly  original  sense  of  the  magic  of 
Ught  and  shade  and  atmospherio  myBtery» 
as  enveloping  and  transfiguring  all  the 
objects  of  vision,  and  revealing  iu  them 
a  tlioasand  snbtleties  of  focm,  colour, 


and  relation,  unperccived  by  common 
eyes.  Prom  the  gift  of  nature  and  from 

indefatigable  s<  If  trn^ining  he  derived  an 
unequalled  command,  which  steadily 
strcugihcaed  from  youth  to  age,  of  the 
technical  resources  required  for  express- 
ing these  powers  ana  senaibilitieB  on 
canvas. 

In  addition  to  the  large  numbers 

of  etchings  there  are  about  ninety 
speeimens  of  Rembrandt's  vigorous 
drawincfs  in  chalk,  bistre-wash,  or 
Indian  ink,  exiiibited  here  in  separate 
cases,  whieh  serve  veil  to  illus- 
trate the  transitions  through  which 
the  master  passed  in  purauaaoe  of  his 
art.  The  most  interesting  examples 
are  those  which  palpably  served  as 
studies  for  the  more  elaborate  paint- 
ings and  etchings.  A  similar  oolleo- 
tion  of  drawings  by  Rembrandt  was 
exhibited  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Burlington  House  last  winter.  Tlierc 
arc  bold  and  even  startling  effects 
produeefl  in  many  of  these  rough 
sketches  which  should  prove  most  valu- 
able to  stndents,  and  the  master-mind 
is  invariably  revealed  in  the  character 
of  even  the  rudest  productions. 
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(A  MlUTABT  AKD  POLITXOAL  BOMAVCB.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  the  President's  castom  to 
rise  earlji  hot  before  doing  ao  h»  in- 
variably received  the  newspapers  and 
read  MUch  remarks  ns  dealt  with  the 
policy  o£  the  (ioverumcui  or  criticised 
Its  actkoB.  TliiB  morning  his  Uter** 
tore  vn»  exoeptionally  plentifuL  All 
the  papers  had  leading-articles  on 
tho  restriction  of  the  franchise,  and 
the  great  riot  which  had  followed 
its  announcement.  He  first  opened 
Thb  Hour,  the  organ  of  urthodox 
mfidiocrity,  vbich  uatially  oantioitsly 
supported  the  Govemmeiit  in  coii' 
sideratioii  of  certain  pieces  of  news 
with  which  it  was  from  time  to  time 
favoured.  In  a  column  and  a  half  of 
print  The  Houa  gently  regretted  that 
the  Ptesidfint  had  been  finable  to 
restore  the  fruodiises  unimpaired,  and 
thus  gratified  the  bulk  of  its  readers. 
In  a  second  column  it  expressed  its 
severe  disapproval  {fmquaUficd  coyi- 
demnatio'u  was  tlie  actual  terra)  of  tlie 
disgraceful  riot  which  liad  led  to  such 
dqiUnuble  otmsequencei ;  it  thus  repaid 
the  Ft^ident  for  sending  round  the 
.text  of  the  English  Note^  which  had 
arrived  tho  night  before,  and  which 
it  printed  rerbatim  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  as  coming  from  Our 
Special  Gonespondent  in  London. 
Tbk  Ooubtibb,  the  respectable  moni« 
iug  journal  of  the  upper  rlniwwOTi 
regretted  that  so  unseemly  a  riot 
should  have  taken  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  season,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  would  not  iu  any  way 


impair  the  brilHancy  of  the  State  Ball 
whidi  was  to  take  place  on  the  7th. 
It  gave  an  excellent  aooount  of  the 
President's  first  ministerial  dinner, 
with  the  menu  duly  appended,  and  it 
was  concerned  to  notice  that  SefSor 
Louvet,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had 
been  ending  from  an  indisposition 
which  prevented  his  attending  the 
fnnotion.  Thb  Diubnal  Gusher,  a 
paper  with  an  enormous  circulation, 
refrained  from  actual  connuents,  but 
published  an  excellent  account  of  the 
massacre  to  the  harrowing  details  of 
which  it  devoted  much  fruity  sen- 
timent  and  morbid  imagination. 

These  were  practically  the  organs 
on  which  the  Government  relied  for 
support,  and  the  President  always 
read  them  fi.rst  to  fortify  himself 
against  the  oolnoms  of  abuse  wiUi 
which  t^e  Radical^  Popular,  and 
Democratic  Press  saluted  him,  his 
Government,  and  all  his  works.  The 
worst  result  of  an  habitual  use  of 
strong  language  is  that,  when  a  special 
occasion  really  does  arise,  there  is  no 
way  of  marking  it.  l^B  Fabiah, 
Thb  Sukspot,  and  The  Rtswo  TIdb 
had  already  exhausted  every  epithet 
in  their  extensive  vocabularies  on 
other  and  less  important  incidents. 
J^ow  that  a  severe  fusilade  had  been 
made  upon  the  citisens  and  an  ancient 
privilege  attacked,  they  wwe  reduced 
to  comparative  moderation  as  the  only 
outlet  for  their  feelings.  They  had 
compared  the  Head  of  the  iStato  so 
often  and  so  vi\  idly  to  Nero  and 
Ibcariot,  very  much  to  the  advantage 
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of  those  worthies,  thftt  it  was  difficult 
to  know  how  they  could  deal  with 
him  now.  They  nevertheless  managed 
to  find  a  few  unuBod  expressions,  and 
made  a  great  point  of  the  Ministerial 
dinner  u  being  an  instanoe  of  his 
« brutal  diwegard  of  the  oomnumest 
instincts  of  humanity.**  The  SvNSPOf 
■was  thought  by  its  readers  to  have 
been  particularly  happy  in  alluding  to 
the  Ministers  us,  Indulging  in  a  foul 
orgie  of  gluttony,  and  dipping  their 
blood-«tained  flngen  in  choioe  dishes, 
while  the  bodies  of  their  Tictims  lay 
nnbnried  and  unavenged,** 

Havini>  finiMif'd  his  perusal  the 
President  pushed  the  last  paper  ofT 
the  bed  and  frowned.  He  cared 
nothing  for  critiokm,  but  he  knew 
the  power  of  ^  Press  and  he  knew 
that  it  reflected  as  well  as  infloenoed 
public  opinion.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  balance  was  rising 
against  bint 

At  breakfast  he  was  moody  and 
•ilent,  and  Ludle  taetfolly  refrained 
from  irritating  him  by  the  laboured 
oommonplaces  of  matutinal  oonversap 
tion.  By  nine  o'clock  ho  wa3  always 
at  work  and  this  morning  he  began 
earlier  than  usual.  The  Secretary  was 
already  busily  writing  at  his  table  when 
Molaro  entered.  He  rose  and  bowed, 
a  formal  bow,  which  seemed  an  asser^ 
tion  of  equality  rather  than  a  tribute 
of  respect.  The  President  nwlded  and 
walktxi  to  hia  table  on  which  such 
parts  of  correspondence  an  needed 
his  personal  attention  were  neatly 
airanged.  He  sat  down  and  began 
to  read.  Occasionally  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  assent  or  disapproval, 
and  his  pencil  was  often  employed  to 
express  bis  decisions  and  opinions. 
Ftom  time  to  time  Miguel  collected 
the  papers  he  had  tiiua  dealt  with  and 
carri(Ki  tiiem  to  the  inferior  secretaries 
in  the  adjoining  room,  whose  duty 
it  W  IS  to  elaborate  into  the  stately 
pomposity  of  official  language  such 


phrases  as,  **Cart  Refusal,*'  **Oer- 

tainly  not,**  "Apply  to  War  Office,'* 
"Gushing  reply,"  "I  do  not  agree," 
"  Sec  last  year's  Tleport." 

Lucile,  also,  had  letters  to  read  and 
write.  Having  finished  these  she 
determined  to  take  a  drive  in  the 
Park.  For  the  last  few  weeks,  since, 
in  fact,  they  had  returned  from  their 
summer  residence,  she  had  discon- 
tinued what  had  been  in  former  years 
her  usual  practice ;  but  after  the 
scenes  and  riots  of  the  day  b^ore  die 
felt  it  her  duty  to  display  a  courage 
which  she  did  not  feel.  It  mig^t 
help  her  husband,  for  licr  beauty  was 
such  that  an  artistic  pe*)i)le  invariably 
showed  her  respect.  It  could  at  least 
do  no  harm,  and  besides  she  was 
weary  of  the  palace  and  its  gardens. 
With  this  intention  her  carriage  was 
ordered,  and  she  was  about  to  enter 
it,  when  a  young  man  arrived  at  the 
door,  who  siiluted  her  gravely. 

It  was  the  boaht  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  Laurania  that  they 
never  brought  politics  into  private 
life,  or  private  life  into  politics.  How 
far  they  justified  it  will  appear  later. 
The  present  situation  had  undoubtedly 
strained  the  principle  to  the  full,  but 
fomtal  eivililles  were  BtHl  exchanged 
between  political  antagonists.  Lucile^ 
therefore,  who  knew  the  great  Demo- 
crat slightly,  smiled,  bowed  in  return, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  came  to 
see  the  President. 

" Yes,"  he  replied ;  "I  have  an 
appointment.** 

** Public  matters,  I  suppose?*'  she 
inquired  with  the  ■ttq>icion  of  a  smUe. 

"  Yes,"  he  repei^^d  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"How  tirciiorae  you  ail  are,  she 
said  daringly,  "with  your  public 
businesses  and  solemn  looks.  I  hear 
of  nothing  but  matters  of  State  from 
morning  till  night,  and  now,  when 
1  fly  the  jialace  for  an  lujur's  relaxa- 
tion, they  meet  me  at  the  very  door." 
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Savrola  smiled.  It  was  impossible 
to  resist  her  charm.  The  ari miration 
ho  had  always  felt  for  her  beauty 
and  her  wit  asserted  itself  in  spite 
of  the  watchful  and  determined  atti' 
tude  ci  mind  he  had  awumcd  as  a 
preparation  for  his  interview  with 
the  Prcsifloiit.  TTc  was  a  young  man, 
and  Jupiter  was  not  the  only  planet 
he  admired.  "  Your  Excellency,"  he 
aaid,  "must  acquit  me  of  all  inten- 
tion." 

"I  do,"  she  answered  laughing^ 

"and  release  you  from  all  further 

punish  mt'iit." 

She  signed  to  the  coachman  and, 
bowing,  drove  off. 

He  entered  the  palace  and  was 
ushered  by  a  footman,  resplendent 
in  the  blue  and  huff  liverieB  of  the 
Republic,  into  an  ante-room.  A 
young  Kf^ioor  of  tho  Guard,  the 
Lieutenant  who  had  commanded  the 
escort  on  the  previous  day,  received 
him.  The  President  would  be  dis- 
engaged in  a  few  minutes.  The 
other  members  of  the  deputation  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  in  the  meantime, 
would  he  take  a  chair  1  The  Lieu- 
tenant regarded  him  dubiously,  as 
<me  might  view  some  strange 
harmless  enough  to  look  at^  but 
about  whose  strength,  when  roused, 
there  were  extraordinary  stories. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
most  correct  military  ideas  :  the 
people  (by  which  ho  meant  the 
mob)  were  "  swine  ; "  their  leaders 
were  the  same,  with  an  adjective 
prefixed ;  democratic  institutimis, 
Parliament,  and  such  lilce,  were  all 
"  rot."  It  therefore  appeared  that 
he  and  Savrola  would  find  few 
topics  in  common.  But  besides  his 
good  looks  and  good  nuuineni,  the 
young  soldier  had  other  attain- 
ments ;  his  men  knew  him  as  "  all 
ri£:ht»and  "all  there,"  while  the  Lan- 
cers of  the  Guard  polo-team  regarded 
him  as  a  most  promising  Two. 


Savrola,  whase  business  it  waf5  to 
know  cverj'thin!?,  inquired  respecting 
the  project,  lately  mooted  by  the 
Lauraniau  Cavalry,  of  sending  a 
polo-team  to  England  to  compete  in 
the  great  annual  tournament  at 
Hurlingham.  Lieutenant  Tiro  (for 
that  was  his  name)  addressed  him- 
self to  the  subject  with  delight. 
They  disputed  as  to  who  should 
be  taken  as  Back.  The  discussion 
was  only  interrupted  by  tiie  entrance 
of  the  Slityor  and  Renos,  and  the 
subaltern  went  ofT  to  inform  the 
President  that  the  deputation  waited. 

"  T  will  see  them  at  once,"  said 
Molara ;  "show  them  up  here." 

The  deputation  were  accordingly 
conducted  up  the  stairs  to  tb^ 
President's  private  room.  He  rose 
and  received  them  with  courtesy. 
Godoy  stated  the  grievances  of  the 
citizens.  He  recalled  the  protests 
they  had  made  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional goY^^nmoit  of  the  last 
five  years,  and  their  ddight  at  the 
President's  promise  to  call  the 
Estates  toirether.  He  described 
their  bitter  disappointment  at  the 
restriction  of  the  franchise,  and  their 
keen  desire  that  it  should  be  fully 
restored.  He  dilated  on  their  indig> 
nation  at  the  cruelty  witili  which 
the  soldiers  had  shot  down  unarmed 
men,  and  finally  declared  that,  as 
Mayor,  he  could  not  vouch  for  their 
continued  loyalty  to  the  l^resident 
or  tiuur  respect  for  his  person. 
Benos  spoke  in  the  same  strain, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  President's  late  action, 
and  on  the  gravity  of  its  effects  as  a 
precedent  to  posterity. 

Molara  replied  at  some  length. 
He  pointed  out  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  of 
the  capital ;  he  alluded  to  the  dis* 
orders  of  the  late  war  and  the 
sufferings  it  had  caused  to  the  mass 
of   the  people.      What   the  State 
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wanted  was  strong  stable  govern^ 
ment  As  things  became  mora 
settled  the  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended until  it  would  ultimatoly  be 
completely  restored.  In  the  mean- 
while, wltat  wa8  there  to  complain 
about  1  I*w  and  <»der  wece  main- 
tained; the  public  service  was  well 
administered;  the  people  enjoyed 
pe^ce  and  security.  More  than 
that,  a  vif»orou8  foreign  policy  held 
tiie  honour  of  the  country  high. 
They  should  have  an  instance. 

He  turned  and  requested  Miguel 
to  read  the  reply  to  the  English 
Note  on  the  African  Dispute.  The 
Becrctary  stood  up  and  read  the 
paper  in  question,  his  soft,  purring 
voice  proving  well  suited  to  emphasis- 
ing the  insults  it  contained. 

**And  tbat»  Gentlemen,"  said  the 
President,  when  it  was  finidied,  "  is 
addfp' "jfd  to  one  of  tlio  greatest 
military  and  naval  powers  in  the 
world." 

Godoy  and  Renos  were  silent. 
Their  patriotism  was    roused  and 

their  pride  gratified ;  but  Savrola 
smiled  provokingly.  "  It  will  take 
more  than  despatches,"  he  said,  '*  to 
keep  the  English  out  of  the  African 
sphere,  or  to  reconcile  the  people  of 
Laurania  to  your  rule." 

**And  if  stronger  measures  should 
be  necessary,"  said  the  President, 
"  rest  assured  they  will  be  taken." 

"  After  the  events  of  yesterday  we 
need  no  such  assurances. ' 

The  President  ignored  the  taunt 
"I  know  the  EngUsh  Goremment," 
he  continued ;  '*  they  will  not  appeal 
to  arms." 

"  And  I,"  said  Savrola,  "  know 
the  Lauranian  people.  I  am  not  so 
confident." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Both  men 
faoed  each  other,  and  their  eyes  met. 
Tt  wae  the  look  of  two  swordsmen 
who  engage,  an  1  it  was  the  look  of 
two  bitter  enemies ;   they  appeared 


to  measure  distances  and  calculate 

chances.  Then  Savrola  turned  away, 
the  ghost  i  f  ;i  smile  still  lin^'t  ring  on 
his  lij^s  ;  but  lie  had  lead  the  Pre- 
iiideut's  heart  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
looked  into  hell. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Sir," 
said  Molara  at  last. 

"It  will  soon  be  a  matter  of 
history." 

"Other  tales  will  have  to  be  told 
before,"  HaiU  the  President,  and  then 
with  great  formality  :  "I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 
for  representing  the  dangwous  ele- 
ments of  disorder  which  exist  among 
certain  classes  of  the  people.  You 
may  rely  on  every  precaution  being 
taken  to  prevent  uii  outbreak.  I  beg 
you  will  keep  me  further  informed. 
Oood>morning." 

The  only  course  open  appeared  to 
be  the  door,  and  the  deputation 
accordin^'ly  withdrew,  after  Savrola 
had  thanketl  the  President  for  his 
audience  and  had  assured  him  that 
he  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing home  to  him  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  citizens.  On  the  way  down- 
stairs thev  were  met  by  Lucile,  who 
had  returned  unexpectedly  early  from 
her  drive.  She  saw  by  the  expression 
of  their  feces  that  a  heated  discussion 
had  taken  place.  Godoy  and  Renos 
she  passed  unnoticed,  but  she  smiled 
merrily  at  Savrola,  as  if  to  convey  to 
him  that  she  was  uninterested  by 
politics  and  could  not  understand 
how  people  ever  managed  to  get  ez« 
cited  about  them.  The  smile  did  not 
deceive  him  ;  he  knew  too  much  of 
her  tastes  and  talents,  but  he  admired 
her  all  the  more  for  her  acting. 

He  walked  home.  The  intennew 
had  not  been  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  had  never  hoped  to  con- 
vince the  President ;  that  indeed  was 
hardly  likely  ;  but  they  had  expressed 
the  views  of  thr.  ]»eople,  and  Godoy 
and  Renos  had  already  seat  copies 
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of  their  remarlcs  to  tlie  xiewqM^rs, 
so  that  the  party  oonld  not  complain 
of  their  leaders'  inaction  at  such  a 
crisis.  H(}  tht)Uj;lit  he  had  fri^^lit^nod 
Molara,  if  indeed  it  were  j>().ssible  to 
frighten  such  a  man;  at  any  rate 
be  had  made  him  angry.  When  he 
thooi^t  of  thia  he  was  ghuL  Whyt 
He  had  always  hitherto  reprossod 
such  nnphilosophic  and  futile  emo- 
tions so  far  as  possible,  but  someliow 
to-day  he  felt  liis  dislike  of  the  Pre- 
sident wan  invented  with  a  darker 
tinge.  And  then  his  mind  reverted 
toLodile.  What  a  benatifal  womaii 
she  waa !  How  full  of  that  instinc- 
tive knowledj^e  of  human  feelings 
which  is  tlio  source  of  all  true  wit ! 
Molara  waa  a  lucky  man  to  have 
anoh  a  wifei  Decidedly  he  hated  him 
penonally,  hut  that^  of  ooone^  waa 
on  account  of  his  onoonatitational 
oonduct. 

When  he  re.K-hed  hi.s  rooms,  Moret 
was  awaiting  him,  much  excited  and 
evidently  angry.  He  had  written 
several  long  lettera  to  his  leader, 
acqwainfcing  him  with  his  nnaltered 
deddon  to  sever  all  connection  witii 
him  and  his  party  ;  but  he  had  torn 
them  all  up.  nn<]  wjis  now  resolved  to 
tell  liim  m  piaiu  words. 

Smola  saw  his  look.  "  Ah,  Lonis,'* 
he  eried,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  hen. 
How  good  of  you  to  come !  I  have 
jM'.f  If'ft  the  Presiilent  ;  he  is  recal- 
citrant ;  1m  v,ill  riot  hudu'e  an  incli. 
I  need  your  advice.  What  coarse 
shall  we  adopt  ? " 

**What  has  happenedf  asked  the 
young  man,  sulkily  but  curiously. 

Savrola  related  the  interview  with 
graphic  terf^eness.  Moret  listened  at- 
tentivrlv  and  then  said,  still  with 
great  iil  humour:  "Physical  force  is 
the  only  argument  he  nndentaiids.  I 
am  for  raising  tiie  people.** 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  8/iifl 
SavTola  reflectively.  "  T  am  half 
Inolined  to  agree  wiUi  you." 


llbrei  argued  hi.>  ipo^iition  with 
vigour  and  eamestnessi  and  never 
had  his  leader  seemed  ao  agreeable 

to  tlie  viol<'nt  mea«ure<«  he  proposed. 
For  half  an  hour  they  discnswd  the 
point.  Savrola  still  appeared  uncon- 
vinced ;  he  looked  at  his  watdi.  "It 
is  past  two  o'elock^*  he  said  j  let  na 
lunch  here  and  thresh  the  matter 
out." 

They  did  so.  The  lunchwn  wim 
excellent,  and  the  host's  arguments 
became  mure  and  moie  convincing. 
At  hwtk  with  the  ooOm^  Moret  ad- 
mitted that  pwhape  it  waa  better  to 
wait,  and  iliej  parted  with  great 
oocdiali^. 

4 

CHAPTBB  V. 

"Tbat,''  said  the  Fteaident  to  hia 

confidential  secretary,  so  soon  as  the 
door  had  closed  on  the  retiring  depu- 
tation, "  is  ovei",  but  we  shall  have 
plenty  more  in  the  future.  Savrola 
will  most  certainly  be  elected  for  the 
Central  Division,  and  we  shall  then 
have  the  pleasure  ol  listening  to  him 
in  the  Senate." 

"Unless,"  added   Miguel,  "aay- 
tliine  sbouM  happfn." 

Tiic  Pre«iideat  who  knew  liin  man 
weU,  nnderstood  the  implicatioiL  i 
"17o^  it  is  no  good;  we  cannot  do 
that.  Kfty  years  ago  it  might  have 
been  possible.  People  won't  stand 
that  sort  of  thing  nowadays ;  even 
the  army  might  have  scruples.  So 
long  as  he  keeps  wiUiin  the  law,  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  toooh  him  eon- 
stitutionally." 

"  He  is  a  great  force,  a  great  f(jr«» ; 
sometimes,  I  think,  the  greatest  in 
Latirania.  Every  day  he  grows 
stronger.  Presently  the  end  will  ' 
oome^*  said  the  Seoietary  slowly  and 
thonn^tfiilly.  As  the  partner  of 
Molara's  dangers,  no  less  than  of  hia 
actions,  he  had  a  claim  to  be  heard. 
"  I  Uiink  the  end  is  coming,"  he  con- 
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tinned  ;  perhaps  quite  soon, — un- 
less "  he  paused. 

"  I  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  Any 
accident  that  happened  would  be 
attributed  to  me.  It  would  mean 
a  revolution  here,  and  close  every 
asylum  abroad." 

"There  are  other  ways  besideB 
torcdf  physical  force." 

"  None  that  I  can  see,  and  he  is  a 
strong  man." 

"  So  was  Samson,  nevertheless  the 
Phili8tiues  spoiled  him." 

"Through  a  voman.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  has  ever  been  in  love." 

"That  is  no  reason  a^sinst  the 
future." 

"Wanted  a  Delilah,"  said  the 
President  dryly.  "Perhaps  you  will 
find  one  for  him." 

Hie  Secretary's  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room  artlessly,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  on  a  photograph  of 
Lacilo. 

"  How  dare  you,  Sir  !  You  are  a 
scoundrel !  You  have  not  an  ounce 
of  virtue  in  you  I 

"We  have  been  associated  for 
some  time,  General."  He  always 
called  him  General  on  these  occasions  ; 
it  reminded  the  President  of  various 
little  incidents  which  had  taken  place 
when  they  had  worked  together  dur- 
ing the  war.  "Perhaps  that  is  tiie 
oanse.** 

"  You  are  impertinent." 

"  interest'^  are  concerned  ;  I 
too  have  enemies.  You  know  very 
well  how  much  my  life  would  be 
worth  without  the  protection  dt  iA» 
Secret  Police.  I  only  remember  witii 
whom  and  for  whom  these  things 
were  done." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  hasty,  Miguel,  but 

there  is  a  limit,  even  between  -" 

He  was  going  to  say  friends  but 
Miguel  interposed  acoo»i|9{ic0S.  "Well," 
said  Molans  "I  do  not  care  what 
you  call  it.  What  is  your  proposi- 
tionr 


"The  Philistines,"  replied  Miguel, 
"  spoUed  Samson,  but  Delilah  had  to 
cut  his  hair  first." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  should 
implore  him  to  hold  his  hand  t " 

"  No,  I  think  that  would  bo  useless ; 
but  if  he  were  compromised  ■  ■  — ■ " 

"  But  she, — she  would  not  consent 
It  would  involve  her."* 

"She  need  not  necessarily  know. 
Another  object  for  making  his  ac- 
quaintance might  be  suggested.  It 
would  come  as  a  surprise  to  her." 

"  You  are  a  scoundrel, — an  infernal 
scoundrel,"  said  the  President  quietly. 

Miguel  smiled,  as  one  who  receives 
a  compliment.  "The  matter,"  he  said, 
"is  too  serious  for  the  ordinary  rules 
of  decency  and  honour.  Special  cases 
demand  special  remedies," 

"She  would  never  forgive  me." 

"The  fo^veness  would  rest  with 
you.  Your  charity  would  enable  you 
to  pardon  an  uncommitted  crime. 
You  have  only  to  j^lay  the  jealous 
husband,  and  own  your  mistake  later 
on." 

"Andhet" 

"Fancy  the  great  popular  leader, 
Patriot,  Democrat,  what  not,  dis- 
covered fawning  on  the  tyrant's  wife  ! 
Why  the  impropriety  alone  would 
disgust  many.  And  more  than  that, 
— observe  him  begging  for  mercy, 
grovelling  at  the  President's  feet, — a 
pretty  picture!  Tt  would  ruin  him; 
ridicule  alone  would  kill  him." 

"It  might,"  said  Molara.  The 
picture  pleased  him. 

"It  must.  It  is  the  only  chance 
that  I  ctm  see,  and  it  need  cost  you 
nothing.  Every  woman  is  8e<9*etly 
flattered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  man 
she  loves,  even  if  he  he  her  husband." 

"  How  do  you  know  these  things  ? " 
aaked  JMolara  looking  at  the  ugly 
pindied  figure  and  glistening  hair  of 
his  companion. 

"/  know,"  said  Miguel  with  a 
grin  o£  odious  pride.   "Aa  suggestion 
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of  his  appetites  was  repulsive.  The 

President  was  conscioas  of  disgust. 
"  Mr.  Secretary  Miguel,"  he  paid, 
whh  tlie  air  of  one  who  has  uiadc 
up  his  mind,  "  I  must  request  you  not 
to  speak  to  me  of  this  matter  again. 
I  consider  it  diows  less  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  heart  than  of  your 
head." 

"  I  see  hy  yotir  E.xcellency's  manner 
that  further  allusion  is  uniieceiit»ary." 

"  Have  you  the  report  of  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Committee  for  last  year? 
Good, — ^please  have  a  j/rdcis  n«de  of 
it ;  I  want  some  facta.  The  country 
may  he  kept,  even  if  we  lose  the 
capital  ;  that  means  a  good  part  of 
the  army." 

Thus  the  subjeet  dropped.  Each 
understood  the  other,  and  behind  lay 
the  spur  of  danger. 

After  the  President  had  finished 
the  morning's  business  he  ros<'  in  leave 
the  room,  but  Ijefore  he  did  so  he 
turned  to  Miguel  and  said  abruptly  : 
"  It  would  be  a  great  conTenienoe  for 
us  to  know  what  course  the  Opposition 
intends  to  pursue  on  the  opening  of 
the  Senate,  would  it  not  t " 

"  Assuredly." 

**  How  can  we  induce  Savi-ola  to 
speak  f   He  is  incomtpttble." 
"  There  is  another  method.** 
"  I  tell  you  physical  force  is  not  to 

he  thouj^ht  of." 

"  There  is  ajiother  method." 

"And  that,"  said  the  President, 
"I  directed  you  not  to  speak  of 
again.*' 

"  F^redsely,**  said  the  Secretary  and 

resumed  his  writinc^. 

The  j;aidcn  into  which  Molara 
walked  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  famous  in  a  country  where  all 
vegetati<m  attained  luxuriant  forms. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  the  sun  hot,  and 
the  rains  plentiful.  It  displayed  an 
attractive  disorder.  The  Lauranians 
were  no  admirers  of  that  peculiar 
taste  which  tinds  beauty  in  the  exact 


arrangement  of  an  equal  number  of 
small  trees  of  symmetrical  shape  in 
rnatlinmatical  de«?i£^s,  or  in  the  erea- 
tiua  of  geuuictrical  figures  by  means 
of  narrow  paths  with  box-hedge«. 
Hiey  weve  an  unenlightened  people, 
and  their  gardens  displayed  a  singular 
contempt  tor  geometry  and  precision. 
Great  blazes  of  colour  arr;m'j:»'d  in 
pleasing  contrasts  were  the  lights, 
and  cool  green  arbours  the  shades 
of  their  rural  pictures.  Their  ideal 
of  ipufdening  was  to  make  every  plant 
grow  as  freely  as  if  directed  by  nature, 
and  to  as  high  perfection  as  if  culti- 
vated by  art.  If  the  restiH  was  not 
artistic,  it  waj?  at  least  beautiful. 

The  President,  however,  cared  very 
little  for  flowers  or  their  arrangement ; 
he  was,  he  said,  too  busy  a  man  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  beauties 
of  colour,  harmony,  or  line.  Neither 
the  tints  of  the  rose  nor  the  smell  of 
the  jasmine  awakened  in  him  more 
than  the  rudimentary  physical  plea- 
sures which  are  natmrai  and  m- 
voluntary.  He  liked  to  have  a  good 
flower-garden,  because  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  have,  beeauao  it  en- 
abled him  to  take  people  there  and 
talk  to  them  personally  on  political 
matters,  and  because  it  was  oon> 
▼enient  tot  afternoon  receptions.  But 
he  himself  took  no  interest  in  it. 
Tlie  kitclien-garden  appealed  to  him 
more  ;  his  practical  soul  rejoiced  moi'e 
in  an  onion  than  an  orchid. 

He  was  full  of  thought  after  his 
conTersatton  with  Miguel,  and  turned 
down  the  shady  path  wMdi  led  to  the 
fountains  with  long,  hasty  strides. 
Tilings  were  looking  de.«;perate.  It 
wa.s,  aa  Miguel  had  said,  a  question  of 
time,  unless, — unless  Savrola  were  re- 
moved or  discredited.  He  r^radned 
from  precisely  formulating  the  idea 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 
He  had  done  many  things  in  the  rough 
days  of  tiie  war,  when  he  was  a 
struggling  man,  the  memory  of  which 
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was  not  pleasaut.  lie  reiueuibcred 
a  brother-officer,  a  riBing  man,  the 
oolonel  of  a  regiment,  who  had  been 
a  formidable  rival ;  at  a  critical 
moment  he  liad  witliheM  the  sup- 
ports, and  left  it  to  tlio  euuray  to 
remove  one  obstacle  from  his  path. 
Then  another  tale  came  Into  hk  mind, 
which  also  was  not  a  pretty  one; 
a  tale  of  a  destroyed  treaty  and  a 
broken  truce  ;  of  men,  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  terms,  shot  agulnsf  {ho 
wall  of  the  fort  they  had  held  .'^o  lung. 
He  also  recalled  with  annoyance  the 
methodB  he  had  adopted  to  extract 
information  from  the  captured  spy; 
five  years  of  busy  life,  of  success  and 
fortimf^,  had  not  obscured  the  memory 
of  tl»e  man's  face  as  it  writhed  in 
suffering.  But  this  new  idea  seemed 
tiie  most  odioua  of  aU.  Though  he 
WM  unscrupuloua,  like  many  men  in 
history  or  modern  life  he  had  tried 
to  put  away  a  discreditable  past. 
Henceforth,  he  had  said,  when  he 
obtained  power,  he  would  abandon 
such  methods :  they  would  no  longer 
be  neoeasary ;  and  yet,  here  was  tiie 
need  already.  Besides  Lucilo  was  so 
beautiful  :  he  loved  her  in  his  hard 
way  for  that  alone ;  ami  .she  was  such 
a  consort,  so  tactful,  so  brilliant,  that 
lie  admired  and  valued  her  from  a 
purely  official  standpoint.  If  she 
ever  knew,  she  would  never  forgive 
him.  She  never  should  know  bat 
still  he  liated  the  idea. 

But  what  other  course  remained  t 
He  thought  of  the  faces  of  the  crowd 
the  day  before,  oi '  Savrohs  of  the 
atones  which  reached  him  from  the 
army,  of  other  tales  of  a  darker 
and  more  mysterious  kind, — t.iles  of 
8tran:::f'  fe<lerations  and  secret  socie- 
ties, which  suggested  murder  as  well 
as  revolution.  The  tide  was  rising; 
it  was  dangeroQS  to  tany. 

And  then  the  alternative  presented 
itself;  flighty  abdication,  a  squalid 
existence  in  some  foreign  country 


de-spiHod,  insulted,  suspected ;  and 
then  enlee  always  lived  to  a  great 
age,  he  had  heaid.    He  would  not 

think  of  it ;  he  would  die  first ; 
nothing  but  deatli  should  drai;  him 
from  the  palace,  antJ  he  would  fight 
to  the  laut.  Ilis  mind  returned  to 
the  starting  point  <rf  his  reflections. 
Here  was  a  dianoe,  the  one  solution 
which  seemed  possible  ;  it  was  not  an 
ar^reeahle  one,  hut  it  was  that  or  none. 
He  had  readied  the  end  of  the  jiath 
and,  turning  the  corner,  saw  Lucilo 
seated  by  the  fountain.  It  was  a 
beantiful  picture.  She  saw  his  pre- 
occupied look  and  rose  to  meet  him. 
"  What  is  the  mattear,  Antonio  t  You 
look  worried." 

**  Things  are  ;:^oini^  wronj^  witli  us, 
my  dear.  Savrola,  the  deputation, 
the  newspapers,  and,  above  all,  the 
reports  I  receive  of  the  pei^le,  are 
ominous  and  alarming." 

'*  I  noticed  black  looks  this  morn- 
ing when  I  drove.  Do  you  think 
there  is  danger  ? " 

"  I  do,"  he  answered  in  his  precise 
official  mannmr,  "grave  danger." 

"I  wish  I  could  help  yon,"  she 
said,  "but  I  am  only  a  woman. 
What  ciin  T  do  ?  "  He  did  not  answer 
and  she  continued  :  "  Seuor  Savrola 
seems  a  kind  man." 
He  will  rum  us.** 

"  Surely  not." 

"  We  shall  have  to  fly  the  coontry, 
if  indeed  they  allow  us  to  do  that." 

She  turned  paler.  "  But  T  know 
what  men  look  like ;  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy between  us ;  he  is  no  fanatic" 

"There  are  powers  behind  and 
beneath  him  of  which  lie  knows  little, 
which  he  cannot  control,  bttt  which 
he  has  invoked." 

**  Can  you  do  nothing  ? " 

"  I  cannot  arrest  him ;  he  is  too 
popular,  and  besides  he  has  broken 
no  law.  He  will  go  on.  In  a  fort- 
night are  the  elections ;  he  will  be 
returned  in  spite  ol  my  precautions ; 
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tiitti  the  trouble  will  begin.**  He 
paused,  and  then,  speaking  as  if  to 
himself,  continued  :  "  If  wo  could 
leam  what  he  means  to  do^  perhaps 
we  mierht  defeat  it." 

'  Can  I  not  help  youl"  she  asked 
qniekljr.  **  I  know  him ;  I  think  he 
likes  me.  He  might  whisper  to  me 
what  he  would  not  tell  to  others.** 
She  thought  of  many  victories  in  the 
past. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Molara,  "  wliy 
should  you  spoil  your  life  by  mixing 
in  the  darker  side  of  poUticsl  I 
would  not  ask  you.** 

"But  I  want  to.  I  will  try,  if  it 
would  help  YOU." 

"  It  might  do  much  more." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  find  out  for  you ; 
in  a  fortnight  you  shall  know.  He 
must  oome  to  tlie  State  Ball;  I  will 
meet  him  there." 

'*  I  am  loth  to  let  you  talk  to  such 
a  man,  but  I  know  your  wit,  and  the 
need  is  great.    But  will  he  come  ? " 


**  I  will  write  him  a  note  with  the 

invitation,"  she  said, "  laugli  at  politicSii 
and  advise  him  to  keep  his  private  life 
at  least  free  from  them.  I  thiTik  he 
will  come ;  if  not,  I  will  find  some 
other  way  of  seeing  him," 

Mokura  looked  at  her  with  admira- 
tion. At  no  time  did  he  love  her 
more  than  when  he  realised  of  what 
use  she  was  to  him.  "  I  leave  it  to 
you,  then.  I  fear  you  wall  fail,  but 
if  you  cau  do  it,  you  may  have  saved 
the  State.  If  not,  no  harm  will  have 
heen  done." 

"  I  shall  succeed,"  she  answored 
oon6dently,  and  rising  from  her  seat 
began  to  walk  towards  the  hout?e. 
She  saw  from  her  husband's  manner 
that  he  would  like  to  be  alone. 

He  remained  seated  there  for  a  long 
time,  staring  into  the  water  in  which 
the  fat,  huy,  gold  fish  swam  placidly. 
His  face  wore  the  expression  of 
one  who  has  swallowed  some  nasty 
tiling. 


(To  he  eoniintML) 
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CHAPTEK  XVI. 

Thb  FftaliA  beltevod  thai  he  had 
made  a  discovery.   Mademoiselle,  who 

was  so  quiet  and  retiring,  had  her 
own  attractions,  and  she  had  found 
an  admirer.  She  was  so  reserved 
that  she  would  no  doubt  have  kept 
it  a  secret^  but  thA  F&sha  had  taken 
her  hy  surprise,  and  the  expression 
of  overwhelming  eonfusion  that  he 
had  seen  in  her  ffice  <;eemed  to  him 
an  unmistakable  indication  of  tlie 
state  of  affairs.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terestedj  and  benevolently  sympathetic, 
but  he  was  also  inqniaitiveb  and  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
tease  that  tlio  occasion  seemed  to 
offer ;  he  rmlv  ^vaited  for  the  end 
of  his  Engii«ji  lebsou  the  next  aftoi> 
noon  to  begin. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  too 
long,  Mademoiaelle,**  he  said  politely, 
as  he  shut  up  the  book.  "I  have 
not  been  in  the  way  of  your  keep- 
ing an  appointment  at  jSabSkiah,  par 
exempts  ?  " 

Margaret's  heart  seemed  suddenly 
to  stop  beatings  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  a  dark  red.  She  said  nothing, 
and  the  Pasha's  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

"  Did  I  not  see  you  in  the  gardens 
yesterday  I  "  ho  asked  mischievously. 
"  And  yon  were  not  alone,  uia  foi  I 
yon  were  in  very  gallant  and  dis* 
No.  477. — ^VOL.  LXZZ. 


tinguished  company.  Who  was  the 
gentleman,  Mademoiselle^ — ^is  it  per- 
mitted to  askT 

Margaret  murmured  something  in- 
distinct,— she  scarcely  know  what— 
about  a  mere  acquaintance. 

"Mais  ition  Dieu^  Madenioisclle," 
exclaimed  the  Pa^ia  laughing,  "you 
have  no  caose  to  blush  for  him.  He 
is  a  most  honourable  and  distin* 
guished  person.  Was  it  not  Fitaroy 
Bey?" 

"  Do  you  know  him,  Excellency  \ " 
aaked  Margaret  witii  a  start. 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  him, — ^not  per< 
sonaUy  of  course^  but  by  sight.  He 
occupies  a  high  post  in  the  service 
of  the  Kliedive,  and  one  he^irs  a  good 
deal  about  liim  at  the  Court." 

"  Do  you  ?  And  w  hat  sort  of  a 
reputation  do  you  think  he  bear^  ]  " 
Munrw-Wjit  adced  anxiouslT. 

The  P&sha  lauded  miachievously. 
"  Aha,  MademoiMUe,  you  are  in- 
terested in  him,  you  cannot  conceal 
It !  You  would  not  be  so  much 
concerned  to  know  about  a  more 
acquaintance.  And  mon  Bieu,  why 
nott"  he  added  indulgently,  as  he 
saw  the  painful  colour  mount  agun 
almost  up  to  her  eyes.  "  He  is  very 
liandsome,  and  has  every  quality  to 
attract  a  woman  ;  I  am  sure  T  do 
not  wonder.  He  is  clever,  too,  and 
he  speaks  foieign  language  mudi 
better  than  most  of  his  countrymen. 
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I  know  that  Lord  Cromer  thinks 
highly  of  his  judgment,  and  he  scleras 
to  have  considerable  inHuence  with 
the  Khedive.  Bat  he  it  leaving  the 
service,  and  going  back  to  England  ; 
did  you  know  tliat  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  knew  it ;  he  told  me.  He 
will  be  leaving  £2gypt  in  a  few 
weeks." 

"  It  is  a  pity, "  observed  the  Pasha 
with  a  benignant  snule.  **  There  will 
'he  an  attraction  the  less  lor  you  in 
this  conntry,  and  perfaape  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  for  us  to  persuade  you  to 
remain? " 

"  Oh  no,  Pasha,  no  indeed  !  I 
assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken  j 
you  wwe  never  more  mistaken  in 
your  life.  Captain  Mtasroy  is  nothing 
to  me,  and  I  need  no  inducement  to 
make  me  wish  to  stay  on  with  you, 
I  am  perfectly  content  here." 

"  You  are  content,  you  are,  really  ? 
Well,  I  am  glad  if  it  is  so,"  said  the 
Pisha  kindly.  "  I  am  sure  we  don't 
want  to  lose  you,  though  of  course^ 
if  you  thought  of  marrying,  Valda 
would  be  the  last  person  to  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  happiness.  I 
have  been  afraid  that  you  might  have 
been  finding  your  life  rather  dreary 
and  monotonous  latdy.  You  enju\  ed 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Yalda, 
didn't  you,  but  you  have  been  only 
two  or  three  times  I  think  ?  I 
regret  so  much  that  she  always  takes 
Hamida  Hauem  with  her  now." 

"  It  is  over  now,"  said  Margaret ; 
"  last  night  was  the  end  of  tiie 
season,  wasn't  it  ?  ' 

"Yes^  but  there  is  something  to- 
night, a  hal  rnnsQue',  I  believe.  The 
French  community  liere  are  getting 
it  up  for  some  chai-itable  fund,  and  I 
was  asked  to  take  a  box.  I  refused, 
because  I  did  not  want  Valda  to  go. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  play- 
going  has  been  beneficial  to  her,  and 
I  do  not  eare  for  her  to  be  so  much 
with  Hamida ;  but  it  seems  that  she 


has  set  hrr  heart  upon  it.  I  tried  to 
dissuade  ii*  r,  but  she  would  not  listen 
to  me,  and  after  you  left  us  last 
night  we  came  nearer  to  a  quarrd 
than  we  have  ever  been  before.** 

"  And  is  she  going  to-night  then  f  " 

"Of  course  she  is.  Do  I  ever 
refuse  her  anything  on  which  she  has 
set  her  heart?  I  h<ul  to  go  out  this 
morning  and  pay  double  to  secure  her 
the  box  that  die  iranted.  This  is 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Turkish  husband ! 
Now  tdl  me.  Mademoiselle^  axe  Eng- 
lishmen  more  complaisant?" 

"I  don't  know, — not  many  of  them 
I  fancy.  But  you  are  too  good — " 
Margaret  checked  her  laugh,  and 
ended  witii  a  dgh.  ''However,  this 
is  the  last  night." 

"Yes;  to-morrow  will  be  the  first 
day  of  our  great  Fa.st.  As  soon  as 
the  new  moon  makes  its  appearance, 
you  will  hear  the  guns  of  the  citadel 
firing  in  Ramaz^n.  Bah !  it  is  a 
wretched  time,  and  for  myself,  I  wish 
it  were  over ;  but  I  think  that  all  the 
visiting  may  be  a  distractioii  for 
Valda." 

"  Will  she  keep  the  Fast  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  I  always  get  an  indulgence 
for  her.  She  and  her  mother,  and  the 
old  lady,  my  motiier-in-law's  mother, 
are  not  strong  enough  to  fast,  and  I 
give  fifty  piastres  a  day  to  our  fund 
for  tlic  poor  in  order  to  exempt  them 
from  the  obligation.  You  will  have 
your  meals  comfortably  with  them  a^i 
usual." 

With  this  sustaining  assurance,  the 
PAsha  gathered  round  him  \k»  folds 
of  his  voluminous  dressing-^gown,  and 

went  off  to  his  own  room.  He 
thanked  Margaret  for  the  le.sson  first, 
as  his  courteous  custom  watj,  and  she 
managed  to  force  a  smile  as  she  met 
his  glance,  but  the  moment  that  he 
had  left  the  room  her  self-command 
deserted  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  let  her  hot  cheeks  sink 
into  her  hands. 
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"The  poor  P&sha,  oh,  the  poor 
P^sha !  How  kind  he  is,  and  how 
unsuspecting !  If  he  knew,  if  he 
guessed  what  had  been  going  on, — but 
ohi  I  hope  he  will  never  know  !  It 
is  the  last  night  before  Bamazan,  the 
last  time  that  she  can  see  that  horrid 
man,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Eaat  he 
will  be  gone." 

Tlie  last  night,  the  last  nit?ht !  This 
was  the  refrain  tlmt  was  >  ringing 
in  Vaida's  head  aii  tiiat  daj.  She 
knew  notiiing  of  the  appointment 
made  by  Hamtda;  but  she  realiaed 
that  this  was  the  last  <^portimity 
that  she  would  have  of  seeing  Fitzroy 
even  from  a  distance,  and  slie  was 
feverishly  anxious  not  to  lose  it.  She 
had  overcome  her  husband's  opposi- 
tion, and  that  evening  she  went  to 
Hamtda*s  house,  and  drove  in  her 
carriage  to  the  Opera.  "This  once 
more,  this  one  last  time  I  shall  see 
hira,"  she  thought,  as  she  eutored  her 
box ;  and  while  Hamida  was  still 
occupied  in  taking  ofif  her  wraps  at 
the  back,  Yalda  pressed  her  face 
against  the  iron  grating,  and  looked 
eagerly  out  into  the  brilliant  scene 
below. 

He  was  tliere.  She  saw  him 
directly,  standing  bare-headed  and 
unmasked  in  the  midst  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  motley  tiirong.  There 
were  a  good  many  men  present  in 
ordinary  evening-dress,  who  had  come 
merely  to  look  on,  among  them  men 
of  position  and  standing,  whose  wives 
and  daughters,  in  satin  and  diamonds, 
were  looking  down  from  the  open 
boxes  on  the  left  of  the  theatre;  but 
there  was  not  a  single  person  tiiere, 
"Valda  thought  with  a  proud  exulta- 
tion of  heart,  to  bo  compnrorl  witli 
Fitzroy  in  distinction  of  appearance 
and  bearing. 

She  looked  at  htm  through  her 
operarglasses,  noting  every  detail  about 
him,  from  the  white  flower  in  his  coat 
to  the  characteristic  wave  of  his  fsir 


hair.  He  was  not  dancing;  he  was 
not  paying  any  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary figures  that  whirled  past 
him  ;  he  stood  alone  and  abstracted, 
glancing  up  now  and  then  to  scan  the 
occupants  of  the  boxes,  and  occasion- 
ally bowing  to  an  acquaintance.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  letter ;  but  Yalda 
did  not  know  that,  still  less  could  she 
know  v.-hence  it  came  or  what  it 
was  about.  It  was  that  letter,  how- 
ever, that  iiiled  his  thoughts,  and  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  cdour  in  his 
cheeks  and  the  light  in  his  eyes. 
"  She  does  not  know  of  our  plan  yet," 
Hamida  had  written;  "T  judged  it 
best  to  keep  it  back  from  her  until  I 
have  got  her  safely  to  the  theatre. 
But  do  not  be  afraid ;  I  know  how  to 
manage  her,  and  we  will  join  you 
at  supper  after  the  eotman»  Only  be 
earful  to  secure  a  table  in  a  secluded 
place,  and  make  the  waiters  keep 
away.  Wo  shall  be  in  blue  dominos 
embroidered  with  stars  and  crescents 
in  white.'* 

At  the  back  of  the  theatrs^  be- 
hind  the  stage  occupied  by  the  band, 
was  a  wide  open  space  arranged 
as  a  restaurant  with  little  tables 
laid  out  for  supper,  and  Fitzroy 
had  made  all  his  preparations.  The 
evening  was  half  over  already,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  cotiUon,  whidi  the 
dancers  were  now  beginning,  there 
would  be  a  short  interval  for  refresh- 
ment. It  was  in  this  interval  that 
Hamida  had  promised  t<i  bring  Valda 
down,  and  i'iUroy  was  waiting  for  it 
in  a  turmoil  of  suspense  and  anxiety, 
fie  stood  among  the  crowd  well  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  dancers^  watching 
with  indifference  and  impatience  the 
various  features  of  the  entertainment. 
Most  of  the  company  were  French, — 
very  French  indeed  j  and  the  little 
dressmakers  and  ffriaeUea  of  the  town 
were  enjoying  thooaselves  vastly.  Ihe 
managers  of  the  cotillort,  had  been  to 
considerable  trouble  in  devising  new 
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fcaturt-s  foi'  tlio  distribution  of  pu  t 
ners,  aud  bouic  of  the  figures  were 
very  pretty  and  graceful.    The  last  of 
the  series  was  an  Munsing  ona  A 
large  pape»x»v6red  screen  vas  brought 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and 
folded  round  a  party  of  about  fifteen 
or  tw'Tih'  ladies  so  as    to  '  conceal 
them  entiiely  from  view,  and  then,  as 
the  music;  struck  up,  their  would-be 
partners,  in  considerably  greatcnr  num- 
bers, danced  in  a  ring  round  the 
.screen.     Here   and    there,  a  little 
whitegloved   hand  would   be  seen, 
thrust  invitingly  through  the  paper, 
and  a  small  satiu  slipper  would  be 
visible  fi-om  under  the  boards  at  the 
bottom,  but  it  was  all  a  dianee  what 
partner  a  man  would  be  able  to 
secure  when  the  signal  was  given 
for  bursting  through  the  screen  ;  and 
as    the  numberfi  were  unequal,  the 
competition  was  keen  and  the  struggle 
exciting.    Every  man  who  was  lut^y 
enough  to  secure  a  partner  in  the 
m&4e  waltdsed  off  with  her,  bat  those 
who  were  unsuccessful  had  to  retire 
discomfited  amid  th«  hiighing  con- 
dolences   of    the    wliole  aij.seniblc<l 
couipany.    The  figure  was  a  popular 
one,  and  had  to  he  repeated  many 
times  with  fresh  screens,  until  all  the 
ladies  who  wished  to  danoe  had  had 
their  turn ;  but  Fitzroy,  whose  in- 
terest in  it  had  quickly  subsided  and 
who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  in  it,  watched  iuipatiently  for  it 
to  come  to  an  end. 

The  supply  of  screens  was  exhausted 
at  last,  and  the  dancers  careered  in 
a  wild  galop  for  the  last  time  round 
the  arena.  The  cotillon  was  over, 
and  a-s  the  band  struck  up  the  strains 
of  the  Khedive's  March,  there  was  a 
general  move  to  the  top  of  Ihe  room* 
Fitsroy  shouldered  his  way  through 
the  crowd  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  soon  found  himself  near  the  main 
entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the  theatre, 
where  he  hoped   to  see   two  blue 


dominos  make  their  appearance.  He 
waited  in  vain  for  some  minutes  ; 
there  was  a  block  of  people  in  the 
doorway,  and  he  could  not  see  a  sign 
of  any  f^esh  arrivals. 

"  Will  she  come,  will  she  come  I  '* 
he  asked  himself  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 
"  No,  she  will  not,  her  friend  will  bo 
unable  to  persuade  her ;  she  will 
never  consent  to  it."  Valda  had 
never  yet,  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  strange  episode,  done  anything 
that  implied  her  sanction  to  it. 
She  had  t<iken  the  initiative  in  no 
sort  of  way ;  would  she  be  induced 
to  take  this,  which  for  a  woman  in 
her  position  was  such  a  very  serious 
and  decided  step!  Fitcroy  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  for  the  possibility  of  it, 
yet  he  felt  ready  to  stake  everything 
upon  it,  and  he  wait<>d  at  his  post 
near  the  door,  straining  his  eyes,  and 
tormenting  himself  with  alternate 
hopes  and  fears. 

He  was  beginning  to  give  way  to 
despair,  and  was  moving  away  firom 
the  door,  when,  through  a  parting 
in  the  crowd,  he  heard,  in  the  guttural 
accents  of  low-class  Parisian  French, 
a  speech  that  arrested  his  attention. 

**  What !  A  new  arrival,  at  this 
hour!  You  are  late  my  pretty,  and 
you  must  pay  the  penalty.  Allow  me 
to  remove  your  ms^." 

Up  to  this  time  the  festivities, 
though  lively  enough,  had  been  of  a 
perfectly  orderly  and  decorous  nature; 
but  as  the  evening  wore  on,  it  was 
only  to  be  eiqpeeted  that  the  rougher 
members  of  the  throng  would  become 
more  boisterous,  and  a  burst  of  rude 
laughter  warned  Fitzroy  that  some 
devilry  was  going  on.  He  did  not 
guess  that  it  was  anything  in  whichi 
he  was  concerned,  but  he  instinctively 
pressed  forward  to  interfere,  and  he 
came  none  too  soon. 

Valda  and  Hamida  had  entered 
through  another  dooi*,  and  they  had. 
been  searching    for   him  in  vaiu. 
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Valda  had  been  startled  by  a  chance 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  masks 
in  passing,  and  her  slirinking  man- 
ner a8  she  clung  to  Uamida  had 
drawn  upon  her  the  notioe  of  a 
young  madcap  who  had  been  pranc- 
in^  aiiGut  the  whole  evening  taking 
all  the  liberties  of  the  licensed 
jester  whose  cap  and  bells  he  wore. 
When  Fitzroy  came  up,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  putting  his  hand  upon 
the  laoe  of  Yalda'a  black  dlk  mask 
in  order  to  puU  it  off,  and  she 
uttered  a  stifled  cry  of  terror  as  she 
saw  his  intention ;  but  before  he  had 
time  to  carry  it  into  effect,  a  strong 
arm  had  thrust  him  aside,  and  he 
found  himself  held  last  in  a  grip  Uke 
that  <tf  a  Tioew 

Fitzroy  had  recognised  the  blue 
domino  with  a  pattern  of  white  stars 
and  crescents  dotted  over  it,  and  the 
sound  of  Valda's  cry  for  airl  sent  the 
blood  bounding  through  ail  his  pulses. 
He  was  in  a  white  heat  of  fury  and 
indignation,  but  liis  habit  of  self- 
command  came  to  his  aid  in  this 
critical  moment  and  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a  restraint  which  was  very 
necessary.  He  knew  that  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  scene  or  a  scandal 
would  be  fatal  to  his  wishes,  as  well 
as  dangerous  for  Yalda ;  and  only  in 
the  flash  of  his  eyes  and  the  iron  grip 
of  his  fingers  on  the  French nKin^' 
.shoulders  did  ho  suffer  the  intensity 
of  his  feeling  to  betray  itself. 

**  Be  off  with  you,  you  cad,  and  be 
thankful  tiiat  I  let  you  go  so  easily," 
he  said,  throwing  the  fellow  from  Um 
with  a  twist  that  made  him  spin  and 
jut-^fr^ror  like  a  ortllartsing  top.  "If  I 
caU  li  you  molesting  people  any  more 
I  will  give  you  in  charge  to  the 
police." 

Fltsroy  spoke  in  English,  and  the 

youth,  who  was  a  mere  hobble-de-hoy, 
could  not  understand  a  word  of  whl^ 
he  saifl  ;  but  tlie  Englishman's  supe* 
rior  strength  and  authority  were  more 


forcible  arguments  than  words,  and 
he  was  completely  subdued  and  over- 
awed. Some  of  the  bystanders  rallied 
au  ominous  murmur  as  they  saw  in 
the  spuming  of  their  countryman 
another  instance  of  outrage  by  per- 
fidious and  usurping  Albion.  In  no 
quarter  of  the  world  does  the  national 
antipathy  and  grudge  between  French 
and  English  betray  itself  in  such 
intensity  as  on  the  disputed  soil  of 
Egypt;  and  these  Frenchmen  pressing 
round,  with  their  fierce  moustaches 
projeolang  from  the  grotesque  masks 
of  bears  and  foxefl  and  owls  that  they 
wore,  were  just  like  a  pack  of  growl- 
ing curs  ready  to  sot  upon  an  enemy 
whom  they  feared  and  hated. 

But  the  tall  Englishman,  who  laoed 
them  with  his  fair  hair  uncovered  and 
his  handsome  features  unmasked,  was 
unmislal  ably  a  pei*son  accustomed  to 
command,  and  he  had  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction and  autiiority  betokening  the 
high  rank  and  position  which  was 
bMoming  the  monopoly  of  the  English 
in  Cairo.  The  hustling  instinct  of 
the  crowd  was  for  a  moment  hold  in 
check,  and  while  they  hesitated,  their 
opportunity  was  gone.  Fitzroy  did 
not  wait  for  a  rejoinder  to  his  scorn- 
ful speech,  and  the  moment  that  he 
had  flung  the  oflfonder  aside^  he  offered 
his  arm  to  Yalda. 

"Out  of  the  way  ! "  he  said  im- 
pprioimly  to  a  couple  of  youths  who 
«too<i  in  front  of  a  group  of  women  a 
little  on  one  side ;  and  as  they  moved 
off^  a  way  was  instantly  made,  through 
which  he  led  the  two  ladies  out  of  the 
press. 

CHAPTEB  XYII. 

It  was  but  a  sli^t  afihir,  and  it 
was  over ;  but  the  effect  that  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  chief  actors  in  it  was 
serious  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
apparent  significance.  As  Fitzroy  led 
Valda  up  the  room,  and  felt  her 
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clinging  desperately  to  his  arm  as  if 
yidcUiig  lieraelf  altogether  to  his  pro- 
tootioii»  he  was  in  a  silent  eostacy  of 
hafipiness.    fl«  looked  cool  and  self- 

po5;'?es^cfl  onoiit]jli,  find  walked  with  a 
firm  step  and  st-eady  face,  but  inwardly 
he  was  in  a  tumult  of  emotion,  and 
his  sensations  were  almost  too  keen 
for  endwaooa 

"Do  not  be  frightened,"  he  said, 
bending  to  speak  to  Vaida  in  a  low 
voice  of  such  tendome?w  as  only  a  lover 
knows  how  to  use  ;  "  it  was  merely  a 
momentary  disturbance,  and  tliere  is 
no  hanB  donei  Yon  are  quite  «le 
now,  and  il  I  had  only  known  hj 
which  door  joa  were  coming,  I  would 
have  been  there  to  protect  you  from 
the  first.  Oh  Valda,  Valda  darling, 
it  was  gtKxl  of  you  to  come;  I  hardly 
dared  to  hope  you  would  !  " 

Yalda  dkt  not  aniwer,  and  as  he 
flaw  that  she  was  too  much  a^tated 
to  he  able  to  speak,  he  did  not  pgCflB 
her  further.  ITamida  IlaneTn  was 
walking  on  the  other  side  of  ]iiin,  and 
she  was  very  much  agitate<i  too,  but 
fri^t  had  not  deprived  her  of  the 
power  ol  speeob,  and  the  moment  that 
flhe  readied  the  place  of  privacy  and 
shelter  that  Fitzroy  had  piOTided,  she 
burst  forth  into  vdnUe  eipreflaion  of 
her  feelings. 

"  Ahf  moil  DieUf  mon  Dieu  I she 
cried,  flinging  her  two  fat  handa 
into  the  air,  and  flpeaUng  as  Cut 
as  her  tongue  woi^  go^  as  she 
plumped  herself  down  upon  a  chair. 
"  I  thought  we  were  lost,  I  thought 
we  were  certainly  lost !  Allah,  Allah, 
Allah  I  Tliat  was  a  terrible  moment, 
and  if  yon  had  not  come  when  yon 
did,  Monsieur,  I  am  sore  I  shoold 
have  died.  I  could  feel  my  heart 
shrinking  up  into  a  bouncing  ball, 
and  I  expected  t<j  see  it  leap  out  of 
my  mouth  every  instant.  You  were 
expecting  us  at  Uie  other  door,  I  sup- 
poflet  ItoldYaUathatit  nnut  be  80k 
and  80  we  went  to  look  fbr  yon;  bat 


could  I  have  known  of  the  dangers  to 
which  we  were  going  to  tOKpom  onr- 
■elvefl^  I  flhoold  never  have  witued 

to  take  a  single  stepb    Oh  the  rode 

wretches  !  Oh  the  monsters  1  Oh  my 
heart,  my  he^irt,  my  heart  \  ** 

Ham  Ida  prised  both  her  handit 
upon  that  broad  region  in  which  ^e 
imagined  her  heart  to  reside^  and 
threw  herself  back  in  the  chair  until 
it  creaketl  and  groaned  under  1^. 
But  suddenly  she  saw  someone  coniing 
in,  and  sat  upriglit,  el  necking  iier 
transports  with  an  exclamation  of 
alafm* 

«AIhd^  Allah,  Allah  I  Who  it 
thiat    A  man, --oh  AUah  protect 

us  !  " 

Tlio  room  that  Fitzrox'  had  procvirf^fl 
was  Mot  really  a  t  L>om  at  all  ;  it  was 
only  a  recess,  curtained  oil'  from  the 
reat  ol  the  plaoe  by  hii  oidm.  It 
was  the  best  anrangement  that  he  had 
been  able  to  oontrive  at  such  short 
notice,  and  inside  the  curtain  the 
little  table  laid  for  f  in,  uitli  every 
thing  placed  ready  upon  it,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  need  for  atteodanoe, 
looked  very  private  and  envg.  He 
table  was  laid  f  r  four,  however,  and 
not  for  three,  for  Fitzroy  had  been 
quite  n1ivo  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing some  ptnsun  U.)  entertain  Hamida, 
if  he  was  to  get  any  satisfaction  out 
of  the  meeting  for  himaelf  and  Valda. 
He  had  therefore  invited  aftnend  whom 
he  could  tmst  to  jdn  the  party,  and 
it  was  the  appearance  of  this  fourth 
guest  within  the  folds  of  the  curtain 
that  excited  Hamida  to  a  fresh  access 
of  agitation. 

FitKroy  made  haste  to  eqilain  mat- 
ten  and  to  introdnoe  his  friend,  and 
so  soon  as  Hsndda  understood  that 
he  was  to  be  her  partner  in  the  little 
partis:  cnrrt!t\,  she  showed  herself 
immensely  flattered  and  gmtified.  She 
accorded  him  the  most  graotons  veoep' 
tioD,  and  the  gallant  officer,  who  waa 
a  stent  and  worthy  Major  in  the 
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Army  of  Occupation,  and  who  had 
novor  in  all  the  five  years  of  his 
residence  in  Cairo  enjoyed  Ruch  a 
chance  &h  this  before,  was  charmed 
yriik  the  opportunity  of  becMHUiiig 
aoquainted  with  a  Ttirkiah  lady  o£ 
such  an  appreciative  disposition. 

Hanalcla  was  not  troubled  with  t])e 
least  vcKi\<:v  of  shyness,  and  when  the 
Major  showed  lier  that  by  keeping  his 
ponderous  foot  upon  the  edge  of  the 
curtain,  be  could  guard  her  from  all 
risk  of  mtnutioa,  ahe  acceded  with 
frank  and  delightful  willingness  to 
his  suggestion  that  she  sliould  take  off 
her  mask.  She  was  tlms  enabled  to 
enjoy  her  supper  and  to  display  her 
charms  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  a  question  ▼hich  advantage 
she  appreciated  the  most. 

Fitsroy  had  never  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  bnholdinp;  bnr  before,  and 
he  was  thunder  struck  by  the  vision 
now  revealed.  Her  bad  complexion 
and  features  were  redeemed  by  a  pair 
of  undeniably  fine  gray  eyes,  and 
with  the  relief  of  the  dark  hair 
which  it  ought  to  have  had,  the 
face  might  not  have  been  ill-look- 
ing; but  the  hair  falling  over  her 
forehead  in  a  straight  and  wispy 
fringe,  was  fair,  very  hir,  with 
that  lifeless  appearance  which  is 
the  effect  of  unskilful  dyeing,  and 
the  effect,  already  startling  enough, 
was  rendered  worse  by  an  artificial 
blackening  of  the  eyebrows  and  lashes. 
Fitzruy  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  anyone  so  hideous,  but  the  little 
Major  was  evidently  of  a  diffiBrent 
opinion.  He  thought  her  a  fine 
woman,  and  he  was  charmed  with 
her  attentions  to  himself.  Blie  turned 
her  big  gray  eyes  upon  him  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  she  fully 
understood  their  value;  but  nmther 
he  nor  she  was  at  all  inclined  to 
forget  their  supper,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  laughing  and  chattering 
they  managed  to  make  an  astonishing 


impression  upon  the  pdt4-de-/<ne-gra8 
set  before  them. 

The  Major  and  Hamtda  sat  side  by 
side,  enjoying  themselves  amazingly, 
but  for  the  o^er  two^  the  supper  was 
a  pretence.  YaJda  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  off  her  mask  for  a 
single  instant,  or  even  to  lift  the  lace 
that  bordered  it,  so  as  to  drink  the 
champagne  that  Fitzroy  pressed  upon 
her.  She  had  allowed  him  to  put 
her  into  a  chair  next  himself  in  tiie 
for  comer  of  the  recess,  and  when  he 
took  hw  hand  in  a  passionate  attempt 
to  reassure  her,  she  did  not  imme- 
diately withdraw  it;  but  she  could 
not  say  a  single  word,  and  she  was 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
nervousness  tiiat  was  like  an  acute 
attack  of  stage>£right. 

Hamida  looked  up  once  or  twice 
from  lier  flirtation  with  the  Major  to 
rally  Valda  upon  her  silence,  and  at 
last  she  turned  with  a  laugh  to  her 
partner.  "I  think  that  my  friend 
must  be  shy  on  your  account,  Mon- 
sieur !  Supposing,  now  that  we  have 
had  our  supper,  we  take  a  stroll  round 
the  room  to  see  what  is  going  on? 
Then,  wlien  we  come  back,  we  may 
find  that  matters  have  improved." 

"  Hamtda,  don't  go  I  Hamida, 
Hamtda,  you  must  not  leave  me!" 
Valda  cried,  springing  up  from  her 
chair  ;  but  Hamtda  had  already  slipped 
on  her  mask,  and  heedless  of  the 
appeal,  was  passing  out  under  the 
curtain  that  the  Major  was  holding 
aside  for  her. 

Would  you  Uke  to  go  too?" 
asked  Fitzroy  considerately.  If  you 
dislike  to  remain  for  a  few  moments 
under  my  care  " 

"  Oh  no,  no,  it  is  not  that ! "  cried 
Valda,  touched  by  the  gentleness  of 
the  reproach.  **I  am  not  afraid  of 
you,  M.  Fiteroy,  please  do  not  imagine 
that." 

"  Well  then,  what  v,  r»ul<l  you  like 
to  do  ?  You  see  your  friend  has  gone ; 
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would  you  like  to  follow  her,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  wait  for  her  here?" 

"Oh,  I  will  wait  here.  I  must 
remain  vntil  the  time  that  she  ap- 
pointed for  her  atiemladit  to  oome 
and  fetch  lu,  and  I  am  safer  with 
you  than  anvwhorc  else  in  this  rooin. 
Please  for^^ive  me  for  being  so  tire- 
some and  disappointing.  I  am  sorry 
indeed,  but  oh,  I  ought  not  to  have 
come !  I  did  wrong  in  listening  to 
HamSda's  petsiuBifMis,  and  I  leel  it 
now.  I  ought  jxever,  never  to  have 
oome !" 

"You  have  received  a  shock  to 
your  nerves  through  the  insolence  of 
that  feUow,  and  you  are  thoroughly 
upset)''  said  fltsroy.  *<It  is  only 
natural,  but  it  will  pass  off  if  yon 
will  take  some  wine.  Drink  this,— 
yes  Valda,  you  must — T  in'^i'^f  upon 
it,"  he  said  imperatively,  handing  her 
a  glass  of  champagne  that  he  had 
just  poured  out|  and  he  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  hold  the  enrtain  while 
she  took  off  her  mask  to  drink  it. 
The  effect  was  what  he  anticipated, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  was 
able  to  subdue  her  hysterical  sobs. 
**  You  are  perfectly'  secure  in  here," 
he  went  on,  gazing  witli  delight  at 
the  beantifiil  fiMse  which  was  now  free 
from  its  Ugly  disgmse.  Your  friend 
will  return  presently,  and  I  will  see 
that  you  get  safe  back  into  the  charge 
of  3'our  attendant  without  any  more 
adventures.  And  now  tell  me,  why 
do  yon  feel  that  yon  have  done  wrong  f 
What  harm  is  there  in  a  meeting  like 
this,  which  is  the  last  we  can  ever 
have  ?  It  is  little  enough  for  me, 
only  the  privilege  of  seeing  you  to 
say  good-bye  ;  it  Avould  have  been  too 
unkind  of  you  to  have  denied  me 
that." 

*'11iat  was  what  Hamfda  said,  and 

I  did  not  know  how  to  resist  her," 
Valda  said  falteringly ;  "  but  some- 
thing in  my  heart  tolls  me  that  I  am 
wrong.    If  my  imsband  were  ever 


to  know  of  it,  what  would  bo  his  feel- 
ings 

"  You  think  so  much  about  his 
feelings, — yon  eare  lor  him  then!" 
asked  FStsroy  qnickly. 

"He  cares  for  ta^"  said  Valda 
simply,  and  the  answer  was  significant 
of  much. 

"  Well,  and  he  has  you,"  said  Pit/.- 
roy  with  sudden  bitterness ;  "  he  need 
not  grudge  me  the  little  I  have.  I 
love  yon  more  than  he  does,  a  tiioQ- 
sand  ^es  more,  and  I  must  go  with* 
out  even  the  sight  of  you  all  my  life. 
Oh  Valda,  tell  me  for  my  comfort,  tell 
me  that  I  may  think  about  it  when  I 
am  for  away  from  here  and  separated 
from  yon  for  ever,— I  love  yon  so 
much,  do  yon  care  a  little  for  me 
also?" 

Valda  was  silent.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  but  they  were  bent  upon 
the  mask  upon  her  lap,  the  strings  of 
which  her  fingers  were  twisting  rest- 
lessly. Outside  in  tiie  theatre  there 
was  a  Babel  of  blending  sounds ;  the 
hum  of  many  voices,  the  rhythm  of 
dancing  feet,  the  singing  of  the 
violins  in  the  music  of  the  waltz. 
The  little  curtained  recess  at  the  back 
of  the  theatve  seemed  a  eomparalively 
qniet  and  sheltered  place,  and  Valda 
had  recovered  from  the  paralysing 
effect  of  her  terror ;  but  it  had  given 
place  to  an  emotion  not  less  over* 
wlielming. 

"  Valda,  tell  me, — is  it  nothing  to 
yon  that  this  is  the  last  time  that  you 
win  oversee  met  Do  yon  not  care  in 
the  least  what  becomes  of  me  1 " 

Love  is  apt  to  be  selfish,  but  when 
Fitzroy  saw  the  look  in  Valda's  eyes 
as  she  at  last  lifted  them,  he  felt  some 
toucli  of  remorse  for  what  he  was 
doing, 

"Why  do  yon  ask  me  what  yon 

know, — what   you   know   only  too 

well?"  ^ho  said  pa.ssionat<^ly.  "You 
know  that  I  love  you,  that  I  care  for 
nothing  in  the  world  but  you;  but 
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-  the  golf  that  lies  between  us  is  impas- 
sable,— ^we  can  never  cross  it." 

"We  ronld  I'f  we  tried,"  said  Fitz- 
roy,  in  low  tones  which  had  a  strange 
ring  of  hope  in  them. 

"We  may  not  try  j  I  may  not,  and 
I  will  not.  No,  ]lflx>nsieur !  You  will 
go  your  own  way,  and  live  yonr  lifOi 
and  I  mine.  You  will  return  to  your 
own  country,  and  there  doubtless  you 
will  marry  and  be  happy.  You  will 
forget  the  poor  imprisuued  Turkish 
girl  for  whom  you  thought  you  oared, 
and  I, — ^well,  perhaps  I  may  forget 
too, — I  hope  that  I  shalL  I  shall  find 
oblivion  in  death,  if  in  no  other  way." 

The  abandonment  in  her  voice  was 
the  abandonment  of  despair,  and  it 
was  more  than  riLzioy  could  bear ; 
his  heart  leaped  up  in  rerolt  against 
it  **  You  shall  not !  he  exolaimedi 
taking  both  her  hands  firmly  in  his. 
"  You  i?han  not  suffer  as  I  know  you 
would.  Come  to  nie,  and  T  will  take 
care  of  you;  only  come  with  me  to 
Engknd." 

Talda  wrenched  her  hands  away 
from  him,  and  rose  from  her  chair. 
'*  Impossible ! "  she  said ;  **  you  do  not 
know  what  you  say." 

"T  do,  and  I  will  maintain  it.  If 
you  love  me,  it  ia  not  impossible ;  I 
win  manage  it,  and  I  will  make  you 
happy.  Oh  Yalda  I  How  happy  you 
woidd  be  in  that  free  life  in  England, 
and  how  much  admired  !  You  would 
be  a  queen  wherever  you  went,  and 
there  would  be  no  one  to  compare 
with  you.  I  would  take  you  every- 
where with  me,  wherever  I  went  you 
would  go,  to  every  sort  of  pleasure 
that  you  liked ;  we  would  go  together, 
and  the  whole  world  would  envy  me 
for  being  the  husband  of  its  brightest 
star.  Such  beauty  as  yours  was  not 
meant  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  hartm  ; 
it  was  meant  to  be  a  light  and  glory 
in  the  world.  You  would  it^bine, 
Yalda,  and  you  would  be  happy, — I 
know  yovL  would  1 " 


Yalda  listened  to  him  with  her 
great  eyes  fixed  in  a  tragic  stare 
under  her  sharply-drawm  brows.  It 
was  a  strange  picture  that  she  was 
looking  at.  Herself  in  the  guise  and 
circumstances  of  an  English  lady, 
going  about  unveiled,  learning  what 
life  was.  He  would  let  her  do  that, 
he  would  let  the  whole  world  of  men 
look  upon  her  and  admire  her,  and 
he  would  feel  no  jealousy.  Tliat  was 
freedom,  and  he  would  givu  it  tu 
her, — but  ah,  she  did  not  want  it! 
She  did  not  want  the  admiration  of 
society ;  she  shrank  from  the  very 
notion  of  it.  Valda  had  often  pincid 
for  liberty.  The  restraints  of  her 
life  were  galling  to  her,  and  she  had 
longed  for  more  freedom ;  but  not  for 
tiie  8ak»  of  the  admiration  that  it 
might  bring  her.  There  was  singu- 
larly little  vanity  in  her  disposition, 
and  this  appeal  to  it  did  not  move 
hor.  If  he  admired  her,  if  he  loved 
lier,  that  was  all  that  she  cared  for ; 
but  that,  even  that,  was  too  much. 
"It  is  impossible,"  she  said  hope- 
lessly. 

'*  It  is  not  impossible.  Oh  Yalda, 
let  me  arrange  it !  Listen  to  me  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  I  may  not.  Do  you 
think  that  a  Turkish  woman  has  no 
feeling  of  honour  t  My  husband  has 
been  good  to  me^  and  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  bring  against  him.  He  would 
break  his  heart  if  I  were  to  throw 
him  off  like  that,  and  I  cannot  do  it. 
Then  niy  little  boy,— my  little  Djem&l- 
ed-Din — no,  no  !  1  am  bound  by  ties 
tiiat  are  too  strong  to  he  broken,^! 
am  bound,  bound,  bound  fast ! " 

She  flung  out  her  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair  as  she  spoke,  and 
the  action  expressed  the  strength  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  her  nature, 
but  Fitzroy  was  blind  to  its  siguifi- 
oanoe.  He  caught  her  hands  again 
and  held  them  fist  in  a  grasp  against 
which  she  felt  herself  powerless.  '*  If 
you  love  me  as  I  love  you,  there 
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is  no  tie,  no  bond  that  con  hold  us 
nsunder.  I  would  break  any  tie, 
make  an}'  sacrifice  for  jour  sake, 
Valda,  and  what  is  your  husband 
tlrnt  ho  should  stand  between  us? 
A  Torldsb  FAslia^  who  will  repljioe 
you  by  the  first  person  whom  his 
rektions  select  for  him  !  He  did  not 
choose  you,  he  did  not  woo  yon  ;  he 
married  you  as  he  would  ha\  c  married 
any  woman  who  had  been  brought  to 
hiju,  had  she  been  as  ugly  as  sin  and 
as  wicked  as  a  witch.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  yon  are  l^Uy  hound  to 
him ;  he  is  not  the  true  husbuid  that 
Heaven  meant  for  you.  Marry  itif, 
Valda,  and  you  shall  know  what  true 
marriage  means." 

Valda  was  silent,  and  for  an 
instant,  Fitisroy  thought  tiiat  she 
wavered.  Then  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her.  "  Mademoi- 
selle,— what  would  she  say,  what 
would  she  think?  She  is  a  good 
woman,  and  she  knows  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  ^e  would  say 
that  it  was  a  sin ;  she  would  think  of 
me  as  of  a  wicked  woman." 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Fitzroy 
in  deep  disgust;  "you  must  not  be 
fifuided  by  her.  She  is  a  bigoted 
and  unreasonable  person  who  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  tiie  world: 
she  would  never  he  accepted  hy 
society  in  England ;  she  is  no  better 
than  a  nun,  and  her  opinion  is  of  no 
value  at  all  ;  it  counts  for  nothing." 

But  that  it  did  count  for  some- 
thing with  Valda  Fitzroy  saw  from  her 
feoe.  She  tiiought  of  Margaret^  of 
her  clear  and  honest  eyes,  and  of  the 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  that 
she  lived  up  to  in  all  the  little  details 
of  her  daily  life  ;  and  the  realisation 
of  that  standard  made  her  feel,  a.s 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  the 
falsity  of  the  ideal  now  held  up  to 
her. 

"  Valda,  Valda  !  »  Pitsroy  ex- 
claimed, gettang  desperate  as  he  saw 


his  chance  slipping  from  him.  "  Why 
do  you  hesitate,  why  do  you  trouljle 
3-ourself  to  think  what  an  itmignifi- 
cant  person  like  that  may  say  ?  It 
does  not  matter  in  the  least.  You 
love  me  and  I  love  you,  and  it  is  late 
that  has  hrought  ns  tc^ther.  Do  not 
struggle  against  the  decree  of  destiny, 
and  so  spoil  both  our  lives." 

"  Destiny  is  powerful,  but  God  is 
all-powerful,"  said  Valda  with  a 
shudder.  "  God  is  great,  and  His 
curse  would  he  upon  me  if  I  did  this 
thing.    I  dare  not  do  it ! " 

"What  are  you  afrtud  of?  You 
need  do  nothing, — I  will  do  it,  and 
T  will  take  the  whole  responsibility 
of  it.  W  ith  the  harim  gates  open 
all  night  long,  as  Hamida  H4nem 
tells  me  they  are  during  the  whole  of 
Ramaz&n,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
manage.  You  have  only  to  let  your- 
self out  through  the  »' I (tmlek  to  meet 
me,  and  then, — then,  in  a  few  hours 
we  should  be  at  Ismaiiia,  on  board  the 
boat}  and  steaming  sMg^t  for  Eng- 
land. Oh,  Valda,  think  of  it  I  You 
and  I  together  for  all  our  live^  with 
no  one  to  come  between  us, — ^what 
happiness  would  be  before  us." 

"Not  with  (Jods  curse  upon  us," 
said  Valda.  "  Something  would  hap- 
pen, some  punishmmt  would  £aU. 
The  ship  would  be  wrecked,  or  you 
would  he  struck  down  by  illness  or 
accident.  I  should  never  get  to  Eng- 
land. I  should  have  received  my 
reward  before  that,  for  if  anything 
happened  to  you,  I  should  have  no- 
thix^  left  to  do,  but  to  wait  for  the 
first  dark  night  to  throw  myself  into 
the  sea." 

"  Oh  Valda,  this  is  fantasy,  this  is 
superstitious  folly  ! "  cried  Fitzroy,  his 
determination  gaining  strength  from 
her  opposition.  "  Surely  you  are  not 
a  coward,  to  be  afraid  A  imaginary 
dangers  1** 

*'No,  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  am 
the  daughter  of  long  generations  of 
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at^dtera,  and  I  am  afraid  of  nothing 
for  myself,"  said  Valda  firmly.  '*  T^t 
God's  vengeance  fall  on  me  ;  I  should 
deserve  it,  and  I  could  endure  to 
snfier  myself ;  but  it  would  not  be 
only  on  me  (hat  it  would  fall  It 
woald  be  on  my  husband,  it  would 
be  on  my  little  Djem&l-ed-Din,  it 
would  be  on  you.  Do  not  ask  mo 
any  more,  Monsieur.  T  tell  yott  that 
it  is  impossible ;  we  must  part." 

"Tes,^  you  decide  it  so— we 
must;  we  mutt  part  immediatdy, 
and  for  ever.  In  a  few  minutes  your 
friend  will  be  here,  and  hv  thn  decision 
you  have  come  to  then  we  shall  have 
to  abide.  Now  the  choice  lies  in 
your  hands,  and  it  is  the  choice  be- 
tween happiness  and  misery.  Oh 
Valda,  I  implore  yon,  for  my  sake,  if 
not  for  your  own,  consider  what  it  is 
that  you  are  doint'.  1  do  not  know 
how  to  live  without  you ;  ever}- 
chance  of  happiness  will  be  lost  to 
me^  and  my  Ufe  will  be  made  hairen. 
I  am  leaving  the  countiy,  and  if  I 
leave  yon  bdbind,  I  know  that  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.  Yalda,  Yalda, 
say  homething  to  give  me  a  little 
hope. — I  beg  of  you,  I  implore  you, 
before  it  ia  too  late  " 

But  it  was  already  too  late.  Al> 
ready  Hanuda^s  step  was  approadling, 
and  her  laugh  was  audible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain.  Valda 
snatched  up  her  mask,  and  with 
shaking  fingers  fastened  it  into  its 
place.  She  was  trembling  all  oyer, 
and  her  fue  wonkl  have  betrayed 
her  to  the  most  casual  observer ; 
but  it  was  safely  hidden  by  the  time 
that  Hamida  came  in,  and  her  curious 
glance  was  unable  to  make  anything 
out  ol  the  ntnaftion. 

"WeUi"  she  said  gaily,  *«I  hope 
you  feel  better,  Yalda  f  Ma'  «A' 
Allah  I  Have  you  been  in  here  all 
the  time  ?  It  was  best  for  you  per- 
haps, since  your  nerves  had  been  so 
shaken,  but  it  is  really  a  pity  that 


you  should  have  mis.scd  seeing  all  the 

fun.  8uch  spectacles  we  have  seen  ! 
But  now  we  must  be  goint?.  Ali  pady 
we  shall  be  behind  our  time,  and  my 
negro,  though  he  is  well  schooled,  has 
limits  to  his  patienca  Oh  welll 
thank  you  M.  ^  Majeur,  I  think  I 
will  have  a  glass  of  champagne,  and 
just  a  mouthful  more  of  that  rlulicious 
^/«^,— just  a  very  little  l)il  " 

"  Hamida,  we  must  not  stay,"  said 
Yalda  imperiously;  "we  must  not 
keep  the  man  waiting.  Come  at  onoe, 
—I  will  not  stay, — ^we  have  run 
enough  risks." 

Valda  was  desperate,  and  Hamida 
had  to  drink  off  her  champagne  in  a 
hurry,  and  leave  untouched  the  plate- 
ful of  pdid  to  which  the  Major  had 
helped  her. 

"  Tliere  is  no  fear,"  she  fwiid  crossly, 
as  they  left  the  place  ;  "  my  attendant 
is  a  discreet  fellow,  and  he  will  never 
play  UH  false.  He  knows  that  it 
would  not  be  to  his  interest  to  do  so, 
I  am  in  possession  of  secrets  that  he 
would  not  like  to  be  known,  and 
therefore  T  can  trust  him  with  mine. 
We  should  find  him  at  his  post  even 
if  we  were  to  be  an  hour  behind  our 
time." 

Her  confidmoe  in  the  man  was  not 
misplaoed.   They  found  him  in  the 

dark  archway  where  he  had  been 
ordere<l  tK  w;\it,  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  mistress,  be  came  forward 
silently. 

Hamtda  had  gone  first  with  the 

Major  through  the  boisterous  crowd 
of  dancers,  and  Fitzroy  hod  nmni^^ 
to  detain  Valda  a  few  steps  behind. 
The  evening  was  at  its  hoiglit,  and 
the  theatre  was  ho  full  that  it  was  nut 
a  very  easy  matter  to  steer  a  passage 
through  tito  crowd,  but  with  Fitzroy 
to  guard  her  Yalda  was  not  afraid. 
She  was  weeping  silently  behind  her 
mask,  and  she  did  not  say  a  word  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the 
noisy  scene;  but  as  they  passed  out 
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of  the  brillianoe,  and  reftohed  the  pM- 

sago  where  the  Major  was  bowing 
his  adieux  to  Hamida,  Valda  paused, 
ami  lipid  out  her  hand  to  Fitzroy. 
*' Adieu,  Montjieur,"  she  said  in  a 
stifled  voice;  "may  peace  go  with 
yon,  and  happinen  attend  you  ! " 

"  Peace,"  said  Fitzroy  i&  a  low  tone 
of  intense  bitterness,  "  pr^oo  and  hnp- 
piness  !  No,  Valda,  tluv  will  Ije  fur 
enough  from  me ;  you  could  give 
them  to  me,  but  jou  will  notk" 

08nnot>-'-«h,  forgive  me^'-^-ln' 
deed  I  am  suffering  enough  ! " 

"  Remember,  M.  le  Majour ;  good- 
bye in  Turkish  is  Ah  fa.^  mdleduc. 
Yea,  now  you  say  it  rightly ;  that  is 


perfect.  And  now  I  must  say  it  in 
earnest,  adieu,  adieu  !     Yalid%  my 

dear,  am  you  (•oTTi!fi'_^' '  " 

Hamida  luui  Ijv.cn  mstructin*;  the 
Major  in  Turki.sh  piira-ses,  hin  pro- 
nunciation ci  which  had  made  her 
flhriek  with  laughter,  and  it  was  a 
final  lesson  that  gave  Fitsroj  the 
opportunit}'  of  liiigerini»  over  his 
iea\  f'  taking  ;  but  now  it  was  over, 
and  \  alda  was  turning  away. 

**  Au  remir,  Valda,"  he  said  in  a 
hurried  whisper.  "I  refuse  to  give 
up  hope  altogether,  so  it  is  «m  mmV, 
not  adieu." 

"  Ah  1(18  mdlediiCf  Monavsur  I  "  said 
Hamida. 


(To  be  eotUinued.) 
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Last  year  was  fraiiglit  iii  Ituly  with 
stii'riug  incidents,  startling  episodes, 
fljid  memorable  anniveraarifis.    In  a 
land  where  history  ccm&onts  one  at 
every  turn,  where  the  past  is  more 
pervasive    than    the    present,  the 
calendar  is  rich   in  such  occasions. 
Two  that  were  conimemorated  during 
the  winter  of  1897-9i>  revealed  in 
vivid  oBtlineB  the  diviaioiu  of  Italian 
lifa    The  Jubilee  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  and  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Constitution     (or    Sfatn(o),  though 
frankly  opposite,  if  not  hostile,  in 
their  objects,  had   one   impulse  in 
common.    With  the  religious  fervour 
that  inapired  the   firsts   and  the 
political  feeling  that   marked  the 
other,    was    manifestly    blent  the 
patriotic  pa.ssion  of  an  ardent  people. 
It  is  this  fact,  combined  with  sub- 
sequent  events,    which    make  both 
celebrations  worthy  of  more  notice 
than  they  received  at  the  time  from 
the  outside  world.    In  attempting  a 
brief  description  of  them  I  by  no 
means  propose  to  enter  upon  the 
wide   and    thorny   field    of  Italian 
politics,   but   merely   to   give  im- 
piresBions  left  upon  the  mind  of  a 
sojourner  in  this  fascinating  city. 

Borne  is  still  as  enthralling  as 
ever  to  the  mind  attuned  to  its 
manifold  charms.  It  is  the  fashion 
in  these  days  to  decry  ii«?  present 
aspects,  to  lament  its  modern  expan- 
sion, to  vilify  the  innovator's  hand. 
"Borne  is  spofled,''  are  words  not 
seldom  used  by  the  visitor  whose 
fr.stlietic  ardour  blinds  him  to  con- 
siderations of  health  or  economics. 
Having  lived  in  the  Eternal  City 
when  Pio  Nouo  was  King  as  well 


as  Pope,  and  at  scNcral  subsequent 
periods,  I  cannot   say   that  Home 
seemed  to  me  one  whit  less  pic- 
turesque or  interesting  as  we  drove 
from  the  heights  beyond  t^lc  Pincian 
early   in   the   morning  of  Sunday, 
February  13  th,  to  witness  the  Pope's 
reception    of    the   pilgrims    in  St. 
Peter's.     Yov  weeks  ynni  this  occa- 
si(m   had    been   anticipated  with 
anxious  eagerness.   It  was  one  of 
twofold   interest.      The    Pope  was 
about  to  celebrate,  not  onlv  the  twen- 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to 
the  Pontificate,  but  also  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his   First  Mass  as 
priest.    For  twelve  years  he  had  not 
diown  himself  outside  the  Tatican, 
and  had  been  seldom  visible  in  St. 
Peter's.    For  twelve  years  the  Head 
of  the  Cliurcli  had  been  almost  .self- 
exiled  from  its  great  cathedral,  during 
which  time  the  splendid  functions 
for  which  that  august  fane  was 
femous  had  been,  with  rare  excep- 
tions,  memories  of  the  past.  A 
Cardinal  may  be  a  Prince  of  the 
Church,  and  no  doubt  for  spectacular 
purposes  he  is  a  very  imposing  and 
impressive  personage,  but  he  is  not 
the  Holy  Father,  SaniUci,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  and  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  Catholic  Christendom.  A 
particular    interest    has,  moreover, 
centred  in  the  personality  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth.  His  great  age,  his  gentle- 
ness, the  simplicity  and  saintliness 
of  his  life,  his  keen  and  cultivated 
intellect,  uid  the  charm  of  mystery 
which  surrounds  the  recluse,  have  all 
helped  to  make  him  the  most  attrac- 
tive   and  popular   fitrure  in  Europe. 
Though  suHicicutly  acct^ible  when 
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approached  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, his  delicate  health  limiUi  the 
posaibOities  of  public  or  private 
audienee,  while  hie  appearanoes  in 
the  Siztine  Chapel  are  not  nearly  as 
frequent  as  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Although  it  was  known  that  the 
Pope  was  himself  keenly  anxious  to 
celebrate  his  Jubilee  iu  Bome  marked 
and  memorable  vnj,  there  was,  ap 
to  the  last  moment,  no  oertaint j  tiiat 
he  would  Ix;  able  to  appear.  With 
the  advent  of  the  new  year  parties 
of  pilgrims  had  arrived  in  Rome  from 
different  quarters  and  countries,  bear- 
ing tributes  and  messages,  but  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  all,  that 
organked  by  the  many  towns  and 
religious  bodies  throughout  Italy,  was 
so  timed  as  to  take  place  on  Jubilee 
Day  itself.  For  two  or  three  days 
before  that  date  the  city  began  to 
swarm  with  groups  of  coontry  folks 
f  ram  all  ports  of  Italy,  many  of  whom 
then  saw  Borne  for  the  first  time. 
Clad  in  quaint  and  motley  costume 
some  of  these  visitors  seemed  to  have 
sprung  out  of  an  earlier  a^^e,  but  all, 
whether  from  the  modernised  city  or 
tlie  mountain  village,  testified  by  their 
grave  and  sobdued  demeanour  to  the 
devout  purpose  of  thdir  mission.  It 
was  reckoned  that  at  least  sixt^n 
thousand  of  these  representatives  took 
part  in  the  Pilgrimage,  and  as  each 
of  them  had  a  ticket  of  admission  to 
St.  Peter's,  and  as  fmrty^five  tlrauBand 
tickets  were  issued  to  applicuita,  it 
was  certain  that  not  less  than  sbcty 
thousand  persons,  and  probably  many 
more,  were  present  in  that  mighty 
shrine. 

Residents  in  Rome  are  not  early 
risers  as  a  rule,  and  miss  therefore 
one  of  the  delights  of  life  in  that 
place  of  magical  atmospheric  charm; 
but  on  that  morning  the  streets  were 
full  f  carriages  and  wayfarers  before 
sunrise.  Everyone  was  eager  for  a 
place,  and  all  were  in  dread  of  being 


crowded  out  ;  even  the  proud  holders 
of  ticketii  for  the  tribunes  wer«  eager 
to  secure  good  seats*   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  was  no  need  for 
such  violent  haste,  as  thoee  who 
breakfasted  at  leisure   and  reached 
the  cat]:edral  at  nine  did  just  as  well 
as  tliotsc  tliat  went  there  starved  and 
shivering  lu  the  chilliest  hour  of  the 
morning.    Where  is  the  early  son- 
shine  brighter,  or  the  sky  bluer,  or 
the  air  more  buoyant,  or  where  do 
the  sparkling   waters   of   the  many 
fountains  dance  more  joyously,  than 
in  Rome  ?    And  never  were  all  in  a 
happier  mood  than  on  that  day.  The 
Tiber,  swollen  by  runs,  was  radiant 
in  the  sunlit,  as  it  sw^t  swiftly 
but  silently  between  those  stately 
quays  that  have  done  so  much  for  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  city. 
When    the    temporary    iron  tram- 
bridge  has  been  replaced  by  the 
hands<mie  stone  structure  wldch  is 
to  succeed  it ;  when  tiie  ooloenl  pile 
of  new  Law  Courts  and  offices,  now 
all  but  ready  for  the  roof,  has  been 
completed,  flanking  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  with  a  yet  lordlier  edifice ; 
when  the  embankments  on  both  sides 
of  tiie  river  have  been  finished  as  far 
as  tiie  end  of  Corso  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,  as  they  ere  long  will  be; 
and    when   the  improvements  now 
goinir  on  among  the  buildings  on  the 
soutiiern  bank  have  been  cairied  into 
efiec^  then  the  aspect  of  Rome  as 
seen  from  the  Tiber  wiU  be  more 
imperial  than  it  has  been  at  any 
period  of  its  history. 

No  port  of  Home  has  been  less 
changed  than  the  corner  occupied 
and  dominated  by  St.  Peter's.  There, 
at  any  rate^  time  has  stood  still  so  far 
as  architecture  is  concerned.  A  tram- 
way has  been  laid  down  the  Borgo 
Vecchio,  though  it  seems  to  apologise 
for  its  existence  amid  such  surround- 
ings ;  but  the  three  streets  that  lead 
up  from  the  Tiber  to  tiie  cath^rol 
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are  daxiked  by  the  siiine  gliKJiny, 
world  buildings  thut  stood  thei-e  fifty 
jeM%  or  •  oeniury  ago.  They  are 
9treeta  fnU,  as  ever,  of  vivid  life  and 
variegated  interest.  Meat-shopa  hung 
round  witli  lainb.s,  kids,  binls,  either 
skinned  or  furrwl  and  fenthered ; 
bread-bhops  fille*!  with  loaves,  rolls, 
buns,  paste,  maccaroni,  and  meal  in 
erory  form ;  fruitHdiopi  aboiiiiding  in 
ocangat,  applai,  tomatoes,  figs,  rainns, 
and  Tsgetables  of  all  varietieB;  oiui- 
osity-abopg,  chnrchwai*e  shops,  ^-ine- 
shops,  shops  which  are  more  like 
cavernu  than  places  u£  trade  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  diversified  by  a 
ohtm^  on  one  aide  and  a  fonntun  on 
the  other,  with  a  jostling  chattering 
throng  of  pedettrians, — sightseers, 
priests,  soldiers,  peasants,  students, 
children,  and  tradesfolk^ — all  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  hurrying  car* 
riages,  ommboMt,  and  oarts,  theae  arey 
as  of  yore^theinoongmities  thatpreoede 
the  vision  that  immediately  succeeds. 

For  a  vision  it  is  of  beauty  and  of 
splendour,  that  lordly  Piazza  of  San 
Pietro,  as  much  to  our  eyes  t^xlay  as 
it  was  when  it  iirst  met  them  thirty- 
one  years  ago.  Patting'  all  teohniosl 
questions  (rf  style  and  sehool,  of 
measurement  and  proport  i  n,  aside^  I 
am  simple  enough  to  hold  that  no 
modern  e<iihce  lias  a  iiner  approach, 
a  nobler  disclosure,  than  St.  Peter's. 
That  circumambient  (K>lonnade  of 
tawny  coiomns,  tour  abreast^  with 
its  crest  of  marble  figures  standing  ont 
against  the  sl^-line ;  the  vast  circle 
of  free  space  embraced  therein,  with 
it6  central  Egyptian  shaft  piercing 
the  blue,  and  its  glorious  fountains  on 
either  ride»  whose  xoresling  waters 
flash  so  jo^onsly  in  the  morning  son- 
light  j  the  huge  golden  -  tinted  pile 
beyond,  crowned  by  its  line  of  colossal 
figures  and  surmounted  by  its  kingly 
dome, — all  lualcp  a  spectacle  which 
uplifts  the  hcuxi  and  batitifies  the 
imagination  I    Thej  oertainly  did  so 


on  the  uioruiug  of  the  Pope's  JubileCi 
whun  the  great  space,  ampler  even 
than  it  seems,  was  orowded  with 
people  and  osnriagea^  and  the  keen  air 
was  vibrant  wi^  the  hum  of  a  vast 
multitude. 

As  we  stepped  down  to  the  pave- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  ol>elisk  news- 
vendors  beset  us  with  copies  of  Veka 
BoMA,  the  Papal  organ,  with  its  sd- 
miraUe  portrsit  and  memoir  of  the 
Pope,  and  with  copies  of  the  Mass 
about  to  l>e  performed.  Soldiers  kept 
guaiti  and  order,  though  there  were 
no  signs  of  disturbance ;  dealers  in 
rosaries  olfered  thdr  beads  and 
tokens;  the  grim,  unoooth  walls  and 
windows  of  the  Vatican  looked  down 
on  the  busy  scene,  as  blankly  as  they 
have  done  for  thre*'  <  cnturie8.  There 
was  no  crush  at  ihv  entrance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  uolour  of  their  tickets 
visitors  flkd  off  to  rij^i  or  to  the 
leftk  and,  spared  the  weariness  of 
lifting  the  ponderous  leather  curtains, 
found  their  way  at  once  into  the 
church  which  still,  as  Byron  wrote  of 
it  when  the  century  wa^i  young,  stands 
alone  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new. 

It  is,  I  Imow,  the  fashion  at  this 
end  of  the  century  to  deory  the 
architectural  merits  of  St.  Peter's. 
Modern  lestheticism  finds  all  sorts  of 
fault  with  an  edifice  which  euilwdies 
the  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
inspired  the  genios  of  Byron.  Dar- 
ing sneoeasive  visits  to  Rome,  at 
different  periods  of  life,  I  have  striven 
to  discover  what  justification  there 
might  be  for  this  view,  but  have  again 
and  again  failed  in  the  eTide^vour. 
The  impression  of  stillness  and  vast- 
ness  and  hlended  magnifiipwiffl^  pro* 
dnoed  hy  the  first  gSmpse  ol  the 
wonderful  interior  is  as  overpowering 
now  as  it  was  then.  Age  does  not 
wither  nor  custom  sUile  that  unique 
seiijjation.  As  one  grows  old,  and  h,s 
life's  shadows  deepen,  the  mind  still 
asks 
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 what  could  be, 

Of  earthly  straottireat  in  Hie  honour 

piled, 

Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?  MaieBty, 
Power,  Olory,  Strength,  ana  Beauty, 
all  arc  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

And  what  a  sceac  it  presented  ou 
the  occasion  I  write  of.  Vast  though 
its  spaoee  srd,  the  Cboroh  wm  filled 
with  an  ever-shifting  congregation. 
Under  the  dome,  and  behind  the  high 
altar,  tribunes  had  been  croct'ed  for 
the  aceommodatiou  of  a  favoured  few, 
but  otherwise  the  marble  floor  waii 
occupied  by  a  atauding  mnltitudei 
literally  gathered  from  all  the  quarters 
of  the  earth.  Down  the  centre 
armed  men  kept  an  open  way  for  the 
Pontifical  procession.  Immediately 
behind  them  rows  of  patient  specta- 
tors were  ranged  four  and  five  deep, 
gladly  ready  to  stand  there  for  hours 
in  onler  to  secure  a  good  view  of  His 
Holiness.  Here  it  was  impossible  to 
move  freely,  but  in  tlx*  «ide  aisles 
there  was  easier  passage,  tliough  every 
buttress,  cornice,  l^ge,  or  other  coign 
of  vantage  was  closely  tenanted. 

The  oomposition  of  the  crowd  was, 
of  course,  its  chief  point  of  interest, 
as  revealing  the  true  significance  of 
the  occasion.  In  Home  one  is  ever 
wi>iuk*ring  to  what  extent  the  Papacy 
still  reuiuii  its  hold  over  the  loyalty 
and  aSeotions  of  tilie  people,  and 
the  question  is  not  easily  answered. 
Foreign  visitors  find  it  difficult  to 
penetrate  the  surface,  or  to  judge 
between  the  conflicting  utterances  of 
either  party.  The  Whites  and  the 
Blacks,— the  CSoort  and  the.  Caerkal, 
elements — are  divided  by  such  a  deep 
line  of  cleavage  that  the  mind  is  apt 
to  be  at  fault  when  striving  t^.)  esti- 
mate the  relative  strength  )f  citlier. 
Both  sides  resort  to  bewildering 
violence  of  language  in  denouncing 
each  other.  Judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  throng  in  St.  Peter's 


there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
to  a  host  of  people  in  Italy  the 
Church  is  still  a  living  power  and 
the  Pope  still  a  revered  personality. 
As  usual  in  Italian  churdies  the 
occupants  of  the  building  were  all 
mixed  together  without  regard  to 
class,  age,  rank,  or  origin.  Peers  and 
peasants  jostled  each  othei- ;  the  rough 
jacket  of  the  rustic  rubbed  against 
the  furred  broaddoth  of  the  noble; 
the  laces  and  satins  of  the  liighborn 
dame  mingled  closely  with  \hr  vm'A\ 
honie.spun  and  the  gaudy  cottons  of 
the  corUadina.  Priests  and  students, 
eagor  and  animated,  in  gowns  of 
many  hues^  swarmed  everywhere. 
Soldiers  in  diverse  unifonns  were 
almost  as  numerous.  The  splendid 
figures  of  the  Papal  carbineers  .stalked 
slowly  about.  Children  of  all  ages 
and  varieties  of  garb  dogged  tlie  steps 
or  burdened  the  aims  of  their  ciders. 
The  ubiquitous  foreigner  was  abun- 
dantly in  evidence.  Bound  the  tran- 
septs and  the  tribune  it  was  difiicult 
to  edge  a  way.  In  one  corner  a 
temporary  hospital  enclosure  had  been 
provided,  with  nurses  in  attendance, 
and  thither  at  times  fsinting  or  over- 
wroughfc  su^rers  were  convoyed  by 
the  zealous  guards.  Beyond  the  black 
cf^".i/y  of  {St.  Peter,  chwi  grotesquely 
tor  the  occasion  in  gorgeous  vestments, 
a  group  of  emblazoned  bannens,  borne 
by  pilgrims,  fluttered  brightly  above 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  in  die  sunlight 
which  streamed  from  the  dome  upon 
the  burnished  bcUdacrhirw,  the  glitter- 
ing mosaics,  and  pale  sculptures.  The 
glimmer  of  lighted  candles  at  the  high 
altar  and  in  the  side  chapels  vied 
vainly  with  the  morning  radisnce  as 
it  poured  tlirough  the  eastern  windows 
and  glorified  the  many*ooloured  scene 
below. 

And  through  and  over  all  this 
packed  and  shifting  mulUtude  was  the 
ceaseless  hum  and  muffled  murmur 
of  expectant  myriads.   One  looked  in 
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vain  for  signa  ol  mcIifTcrence  or  amuse- 
mont.  If  enemies  of  the  Clunrh  wore 
there  they  did  not  let  their  lacea 
betray  their  hostility.  All  aeeuied 
IKWwiiped  by  a  vMd  interest  in  the 
day's  event;  all  seemed  heartily  in 
earnest.  Aa  tbe  hows  erept  on,  the 
t^^nsion  of  a  common  fcclinj^  been  me 
more  manife.et  Half  poist  nine  had 
been  announctd  as  the  time  of  the 
Pope's  eutry,  but  long  ero  tiie  hands 
of  tiie  oloek  reaehed  that  point  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  crimson 
sereen  in  the  comer  chapel  on  the 
right  through  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass.  For  once  the  equable 
atmosphere  for  which  St.  Peter's  u 
famous  grew  dose  and  heavy,  until 
the  opening  of  a  door  listened  it. 
Among  the  dense  rows  of  spootaton 
that  lined  the  nave  frequent  passages 
of  words  enlivened  the  t<x]}ii?n. 
Strnijgles  for  place,  not  far  reuio\L"d 
from  scuffle^  were  accompanied  by 
eoreliaii^BS  of  Intecnationsl  voeabnlaiy. 
At  one  point  oertean  elerieel  stndeote 
from  Eastem  Bavape^  ndio  seemed 
anxious  to  displace  a  group  of  young 
Englihlnvomen,  were  addressed  by  a 
sturdy  young  American  in  terms 
whidi,  though  expressive,  were  hardly 
devotiooal  or  poSite.  Few  forms  of 
Csttgoe  are  more  ezhaosting  than 
that  which  attends  standing  in  one 
place,  and  the  weariness  begott«>n 
by  hours  of  waiting  was  hardly  con- 
ducive to  good  manners.  Yet  as  the 
time  drew  near  all  these  disagreeables 
were  foif^otten  in  the  ezoitement  of 
the  moment.  Again  and  again  a 
false  report  of  the  Pope's  coming  sent 
a  wave  of  emotion  through  the 
church  ;  and  when  the  players  on  the 
silver  trumpets,  so  seldom  heard  there 
in  these  days,  were  seen  to  gather  in 
the  gallery  over  the  main  entnuue^ 
the  strain  of  suppressed  emotion  was 
quickened  to  almost  painful  intensity. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  that  tlie 
aged  Pontiff  for  whom  we  were  look- 
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ing  had  been  throughout  the  twenty 
years  of  his  reign  a  prisoner,  though 
a  pn'soner  by  his  own  will,  in  the 
Vatican ;  that  to  the  Icaiiau,  and 
espeoiaUy  to  the  Roman  mind,  he 
represents  a  line  of  dignitariee  who, 
with  intervals  of  exile,  were  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  the  heads  of  the 
Church  and  the  sovereiiin  rulers  of 
Rome  ;  that  he  is  in  their  eyes  God's 
recognised  Vicegerent  on  earth,  and 
the  possessor  of  special,  if  not  super- 
hnman  attiibiites,  and  tiiat  he 
embodies  to  their  minds  all  that  is 
holiest  and  higliest  in  our  mundane 
life.  Although  ho  had  been  visible 
at  times  to  people  of  position,  of 
influence,  or  of  wealUi,  he  had 
throDgh  all  these  yean  heen  rarely 
seen  in  pnblio  or  by  the  populace.  A 
superstitious  fancy  that  he  might  not 
live  to  witness  his  J ubilee  had  w  idely 
prevailed,  and  the  final,  actual  dis- 
persal of  that  fancy  was  ail  the  more 
signal  when  it  oama 

Thehnmof  many  voiees  had  swollen 
almost  to  nproar  when  the  mmson 
hangings  were  at  last  drawn  back, 
and  from  the  silver  trumpets  over- 
head a  blast  of  welcome  pealed  joy- 
ously forth.  Then  fell  a  moment's 
sflenoe^ — ^tfae  hush  of  thrilled  efxpeot- 
am^— loUowed  hy  a  growing  tumult 
of  cries  as  the  proces^^inTi  slowly 
filed  in.  It  is  needless  to  (lescril>e 
it.  The  soldiers,  the  chori.'ters,  the 
priests,  the  surpliced  acolytes,  thi* 
mitred  prelates,  the  purple  Motuigneri 
tiie  scarlet  oardinais,  the  richly  dad 
officials,  the  gorgeous  vestmeote,  the 
flickering  candles,  the  pervading  in- 
cense,— all  seemed  commonplace  and 
familiar  in  anticipation  of  the  clf^ing 
hgure,  fur  wliich  all  ©yes  were  strain- 
ing, to  greet  which  all  throats  were 
eager ;  umI  when,  borne  shoulder>high 
above  the  sea  of  heads,  flanked  in  lids 
chair  of  state  by  the  snowy  plumes 
of  tiie  JiaheUi^  Ix'o  the  Thirteenth 
at  last  appeared  frail,  white,  and 
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shadowy,  wearing  hiA  Papal  robes 

and  the  triple  crown,  a  roar  of  sound 
acclaimed  his  advent.  Tlien  ensued 
a  scene  of  enthusiasm  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  All  reslraint 
was  forgotteii,  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  a  treDzy  of  delight  seized  every- 
bodj.  Frantic  shouts  and  cheers  filled 
the  air.  Cries  of  Santita  !  Santita  ! 
II  Papa  !  Vivd }>nrst  from  thousands 
of  throats,  while  from  not  a  few  more 
daring  lips  the  elsewhere  impossible 
utterance,  Papa  U  Be,  was  hurled 
forth*  regardless  of  ccmseqamoes. 
Handkerchiefs  and  hats  wexe  waved 
without  intcrmi.s5?ion  as  long  as  the 
Pope  was  in  view.  Women  knelt 
and  wept,  and  men  of  sober  mien  let 
the  tears  course  down  their  cheeks 
without  a  thought  of  shame.  Others 
clasped  their  hands  in  pious  ardour,  or 
embrace  with  grateful  joy.  Children 
clamoured  to  be  lifted  up  for  a  b^^tfer 
slimpse  of  tlio  sjx?ctaele.  Even  .stolid 
English  foiii  were  carried  away  by  the 
rapture  of  the  moment^  and  one  littie 
Anglo-Saacon  damsel  found  herself 
darnhning  up  the  stalwart  back  of 
an  acquiescent  young  Roman  in  her 
eageniesH  to  ^no  iho  good  old  Pope. 

And  he  looked  a  titting  subject  for 
sucli  a  marvellous  outburst.  White, 
fragile,  and  sleiider  he  seemed  more 
a  spirit  than  a  man, — an  apparition 
rather  than  an  embodiment.  For 
once  the  human  form  typified  to  the 
eye  its  particular  office  and  associa- 
tions!. Here  was  a  Pope  whose  out- 
ward aspect  and  mien  were  in 
manifest  harmony  with  bis  angost 
position  and  sacred  calling.  His 
dignity  of  bearing  was  matched  by 
his  benignity  of  expression.  Of  all 
that  passionately  excited  throng  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  moved.  It 
was  a  moment  he  had  waited  for, 
hoped  for,  but  bardly  dared  to  expect. 
His  dark  Italian  eyes,  still  keen  with 
youthful  fire,  revealed  the  joy  within  ; 
his  tall  frame,  oifeebled  by  age^  but 


still  erects  was  quivering  with  emotion. 
Not  content,  like  his  predecessor,  to 
dispense  his  blessings  in  somewhat 
angular  automatic  fashion  while 
seated,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  staying 
himself  with  one  hand  holding  tiie 
arm  of  his  moving  throne,  he  sw^t 
his  other  arm  from  side  to  side  over 
the  mass  of  heads  l^efore  and  around 
him,  audibly  repeating  without  cessa- 
tion liis  pontifjeal  benedictions.  And 
this  continued  during  the  many 
minntes  that  were  occupied  by  the 
slow  passage  to  the  altar,  the  plaudits 
onlygrowing  in  intensity,  the  gladness 
never  ceasing  to  .<^penrl  itself,  until, 
a-s  the  throne  was  lowered  and  the  Pope 
reached  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  kneel 
and  pray  there,  a  sudden  hush  fell  upon 
all  and  the  ctamour  of  welcome  ended. 

It  was  in  trutib  a  strange  and 
enkindling  spectacle.  Regarded  in 
all  its  aspects,  religious,  historical  and 
picturesque,  it  was  I  think,  unique. 
It  effectually  dispelled  any  doubt  as 
to  the  reality,  the  m^nitude,  the 
strength  of  the  afibction  which  a  vast 
number  of  the  people  of  Italy  cherish 
for  their  Church  and  ita  present  Head. 
It  is  not  my  concern  to  consider 
figures  or  to  estimate  proportions. 
What  I  was  convinced  about,  and 
what  I  desire  to  indicate,  is  that, 
despite  political  diflferenoes,.  the  alleged 
spread  of  scepticism,  and  the  growth 
of  a  cynical  worldliness  (not  confined 
wholly,  it  is  sr^irl,  to  secular  circles) 
there  is  lx;th  lu  Kome  and  in  Italy  a 
passionate  attachment  to  the  Pope's 
person  and  office  which  only  needed 
occasion  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
manner  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
Free  thought  and  irreligion  are,  no 
doubt,  as  prevalent  in  Italy  as  else- 
where, and  certain  incougiuities  of 
profession  and  practice  may  force 
themsdves  on  attention  more  fre- 
quently than  in  countries  wheve  the 
ecclesiastical  life  is  less  in  evidence. 
But  that  the  Church  and  the  Pope 
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are  both  living  powers  and  active^  il 
not  aggressive  influenoes  in  Rome  and 
in  Italy  no  one  present  at  the  Jubilee 
could  either  deny  or  doubt. 

Of  the  liour  that  iuilowed  the 
Pope's  entry  little  need  be  said. 
Pontifioal  oelebratious  of  the  Mass 
are  more  or  less  alike,  yarying  only 
with  the  music  or  the  celebrants. 
On  this  occa'^ion  the  service  was 
materially  abridged  out  ot  rei^ard  to 
the  Pope's  health;  but  he  went 
through  the  aolemn  fonetkm  and  he 
received  the  homage  of  the  pilgrims 
with  a  vigour  that  surprised  every- 
body. In  truth  for  the  time  beini:; 
he  appeared  inspired  and  upHfted  by 
a  spiritual  enthusiasm,  or  fervour, 
which  overcame  the  frailty  of  the 
body,  and  expressed  itself  in  every 
line  and  gesture.  The  ezaitation  on 
the  part  oif  the  central  figure  in  the 
pas^eant  !?eemed  to  some  extent  shared 
by  the  multitude.  There  was  less 
than  usual  of  perfunctory  dulness  in 
the  responses,  just  as  there  seemed 
s  fuller  ring  of  triumph  in  the  Oloriaa 
and  the  Avu,  and  a  softer  touch  of 
entreaty  in  the  sappUeatoty  refrains. 
Never  did  a  deeper  silence,  a  more 
solemn  hush  fall  upon  a  prostrate 
throng,  than  when  Leo  the  Thirteeutli 
elevated  the  Host  under  the  bronse 
canopy  beneath  the  dome.  Hie  silvery 
hair  and  blanched  visage  of  the  vener- 
able Pontiff  gleamed  forth  from  the 
wealth  of  colour  in  the  golden  sun- 
li2:ht  that  streamed  down  from  the 
southern  windows;  the  higii  priest 
looked  worthy  of  the  tabernaele;  the 
sensation  of  the  moment  was  attuned 
to  the  occasion  and  the  shrine. 

St.  Peter's  has  been  the  Bccno  of 
many  imposing  ceremonials.  Councils 
have  met  and  dogmas  have  been  proinul 
gated  there.  The  bones  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Popes  are  said  to  rest 
beneath  or  upon  its  marble  floor.  Oen- 
turiee  d  strife,  of  contoovwsy,  and 
passion  have  ebbed  and  flowed  around 


it.  But  it  is  something  to  remember 
that  though  stripped  of  temporalities 
and  shorn  of  earthly  sovereignty,  its 
chief  priest  is  still  the  spiritual  lord 
and  arbiter  of  the  Catholic  world. 

Little  more  tluui  an  hour  had  passed 
when  the  aernoe  closed,  the  music 
ceased,  and  the  Pope  was  borne  back 
again  amidst  a  chorus  of  sound  even 
more  deafenini^  and  jubilant  thnn  that 
which  hailed  his  entrance.  Tlio  ^;reat 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  crowd 
surged  forth,  crushed  and  breafehlesSf 
glad  to  reach  the  outer  air  with  dothes 
untorn  and  pockets  unrifled.  A  city 
of  queer  contrasts  surely  is  Rome. 
Where  else  are  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful  so  sharply  confronted  by 
the  squalid  and  the  base?  And  yet 
therein  probably  consists  one  of  the 
secrets  <tf  its  charm.  When  once  the 
scramble  and  the  suffocation  were  over 
and  the  radiant  amplitude  of  the 
piazza  was  attained,  all  was  forgotten 
in  the  wonder  of  that  scene  of  swarm- 
ing and  intermingling  humanity. 

In  the  early  part  of  1848  the  first 
free  constitution  conferred  upon  any 
portion  of  modem  lUily  was  promul- 
gate in  Turin,  the  capital  of  wliat 
was  then  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  and 
Piedmontb  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end|  so  &r  as  despotic  rule  in 
Italian  territory  was  otmcerned.  One 
after  another  during  succeeding  years 
Sicily  and  Naples,  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
bardy,  Venice,  and  the  lesser  Duchies 
secured  their  freedom  and  joined  their 
neighbours,  untO  on  September  20th, 
1870,  the  Italian  troops  marched  into 
Rome  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
peninsula  was  complete.  Partly  by 
way  of  national  rejoicing,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  as  a  counterblast  to  the 
Pope's  Jubilee,  it  was  arranged  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniyersaiy  of 
the  first  of  these  events  in  a  manner 
befitting  such  an  occasion.  '  In  most 
of  the  diief  dtiee,  and  they  are  many, 
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ofiUbntioof  moM  or  km  impnmAn 
took  pUwe,  and  that  in  Rome  was 

neceesarily  the  most  notable  and  in- 
teresting. Here,  too,  was-  nn  oppor- 
tunity to  8can  the  social  surface  for 
some  evidence  of  the  forces  that  work 
below ;  lor  though  Italy  u  vnitod  in 
form  it  M  by  no  means  at  one  in  senti- 
ment. Political  divisions  are  deep 
and  wide  throughout  the  country. 
Conflicting  opinions  are  expressed 
with  undisguised  rancour.  Oppres- 
sive taxation  la  a  oonfteat  eaaao  of 
diaeontait.  Oomvlativo  dntioa  on 
every  article  of  household  eonsump- 
tion  have  borne  heavily  on  a  hard- 
working and  often  poverty-stricken 
peojilt'  A  costly  government,  a  grejit 
wmy,  ail  ambitious  navy,  extravagant 
pablk  vork%— all  have  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  tetakty  eanungoy  nanow  pralltib 
and  depreciated  property.  But  the 
origin  of  political  disoontent  is  too 
largo  a  question  to  be  here  dealt  with. 
I  merely  mention  it  as  a  reason  why 
special  interest  attached  to  the  jubilee 
of  the  l^akUo  in  Maroh  of  laat  year. 

Arooeedingi  bogan  on  Tuesday 
momii^f^  with  a  grand  review  oi 
troopa  on  the  Pin^jra  Trdipendenza. 
As  usual  the  sun  shone  Liightly  and 
the  national  flag  fluttered  bravely 
from  hnndreda  of  windowa  and  hoaaa- 
tops;  but  there  waa  no  organiied 
ai^eme  of  street  decoration.  Hie 
square  is  not  a  large  field  for  a 
military  demon^^tmtion,  but  it  is  tlie 
freest  open  space  wdthin  the  walls, 
and  as  the  function  took  the  form  of 
a  march  past  there  waa  room  enoagjh 
tor  the  oonoourse.  Ptavement^  wbi> 
dows,  ledg<!s,  and  doorways  were  all 
packed  with  p)eople,  and  owners  of 
benches,  stools,  and  boxes  drove  a  good 
business  in  providmg  standing-room 
for  eager  spectatofa.  Then  mnat  have 
bean  tena  of  tfaooaanda  of  them;  all 
w«a  orderly  and  all  aeemed  pleased, 
very  much  like  a  crowd  in  London 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  £ager  yet  not 


noisy,  tfacjf  waited  in  patience  for  the 

troopR  and  lor  the  King. 

The  open  space  of  the  piazza  was 
kept  clear  by  soldier}'.     About  ten 
o'ehx-k  a  murmur,  but  not  a  shout, 
betokened   an    advent,    and  imme- 
diatalyaftar  there  enterad  on  the  aoane 
that  which  ia  in  Rome  a  familiar  bot 
ever  popular  spectacle,  the  Queen's 
equipage.    With  its  scarlet  cla<:l  out- 
riders, coachman,  and   footnion,  its 
fine  horses  and,  above  all,  its  regal 
OiKmpant,  Queen  Margharita'a  carriage 
makea  a  btaTO  and  a  heeoming  abow ; 
and  as  it  is  seen  during  the  m^on 
almost  daily  in  the  streets  and  public 
pinres  of   Rome,  all  chv«;scs  of  the 
people  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
personality  of  their  Sovereign's  con- 
aortb    Roman  loyalty  may  be  ardent^ 
and  there  ia  no  reaaon  to  doabt  ita 
Bnoerily,  but  it  is  not  effusive ;  it  ia 
respectful,  but  it  is  silent.    As  at 
other    times,   hats    were    lifted  and 
headn  bout,  but  there  was  no  cheer- 
ing ;  local  etiquette  w  oostom  f orbida 
a  more  vocifBrona  greeting.  Tliere 
oould  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
interest  which  the  Queen's  appear- 
ance evoked.     Necks  were  strain kI, 
children  wert?  liold  up,  faces  relaxed, 
a  buzz  of  oonteutment  was  audible 
aa  the  gradooa  lady,  bowing  in- 
casaantly  aa  ahe  alwaya  doei^  ham 
side  to  wiide,  wa^  driven  ahiwly  past 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  square,  the 
most  attractive  object  in  the  show. 

A  body  of  ca,v{dry  came  next,  the 
personal  guard  of  honour  to  the  King, 
who  followed,  magnifioently  plumed 
and  monnted,  vdth  a  gotgaoos  escort 
of  princes  and  oAoars,  many  of  them 
in  foreign  uniforms.  Agflin  tbore  was 
the  same  unemotional  welcunn  ,  so 
different  from  what  one  might  have 
esqpected  from  an  impoUve  flontham 
raoa.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
martial  clangour  of  the  bands  and 
the  tramp  of  regiments  upon  the 
basalt  roadway,  the  quietude  ol  the 
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floene  would  have  been  strangely 
inoongrooiu.  Begunent  after  rai- 
ment, squadron  alter  squadron,  bat- 
tery after  battery,  the  troops  filed 
past,  bionztx],  well-^t-up,  sturdy, — 
good  %hting  material  one  would  say 
— ^with  inteUjgeiii  faoeft  and  leaoliite 
mien.  Thegr  wlnted  the  King  sto- 
tioned  in  the  centre  of  the  square^ 
and  he,  with  streaming  white  mous- 
tache, looking  a  very  soldierly  figure, 
seemed  pleaBod  at  their  martial 
aspect.  Over  twenty  thousand  men 
of  all  anaa  tiius  paraded,  vaniahiiig 
into  the  etceets  beyond.  Then  there 
was  at  last  a  cheer,  somewhat  formal, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  depart^  as 
they  came,  and  the  crowd  dispersed, 
mostly  streaming  in  the  wake  of 
tiheir  Majesties,  to  the  palace  of  the 
Quirinai 

There  is  no  more  interesting  spot 
in  newer  Rome  than  Monte  Cavallo^ 
where  the  colossal  horses  and  figures, 
confidingly  attributed  to  Praxiteles, 
flank  the  yet  more  ancient  obelisk 
from  Egypt,  with  its  cryptic  carvings. 
Long  before  both  wore  placed  he«e 
the  Temple  of  Romulus  invested  the 
scene  with  special  sanctity.  Now 
what  was  so  long  the  residence  of 
the  Popes,  built  three  centuries  ago. 
a  huge  barrack-like  pile,  imposing  by 
reaaon  of  its  die,  is  the  central  borne 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy.  SVom  its 
upper  windows  the  eye  sweeps  over 
the  whole  of  Rome,  from  the  Coliseum 
to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  heart  of  the 
present  city,  the  centre  of  its  social 
life.  ThiUier,  after  the  review, 
flowed  the  loyal  dtiaens  and  cnnoiu 
stnuigen»  eager  for  a  leas  formal 
glimpse  of  royalty.  Cannon  were 
planted  across  the  street  at  the  corner 
of  the  palace,  with  a  sinister  signifi- 
cance scarcely  in  keeping  with  a 
festal  occasion.  Armed  men  were 
plentiful.  The  neighbouring  build- 
ing* were  bedecked  with  flags  and 
flowers.   All  round  the  central  foun- 


tain the  piazza  was  soon  tenanted  by 

a  surging  crowd,  much  noisier  in  its 
disposition  than  that  which  had  just 
broken  up,  and  denser  in  proportion 
to  the  more  limited  space.  Shouts 
and  iaugiiter  were  more  frequent,  and 
snatches  of  song  were  heard.  The 
national  odours  were  larg^y  dis- 
played,  but  there  were  not  a  few 
countenances  whose  sullen  or  cynical 
aspect  betrayed  the  ranklini;  hostility 
beneath.  A  full  hour  must  have 
been  spent  in  impatient  waiting,  and 
cries  ii  Jl  Se/  were  multiplying, 
when  attendants  appeared  on  the 
marble  balcony  over  the  main  en- 
trance, find  spread  a  velvet  covering 
over  the  balustrade.  In  a  nunuto 
or  two  the  King  and  Queen  stepped 
out  and  bowed  two  or  three  times 
to  the  multitude.  Oheera  roared  out 
and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved,  but  the  Sovereigns  retired 
almost  as  soon  a'4  thoy  appeared,  and 
the  second  excitement  of  the  day 
was  over. 

It  was  in  the  Qnirinal  that  the 
Oardinals  used  to  meet  in  conclave, 
on  the  Pipe's  death,  to  choose  a 
successor.  It  was  from  that  balcony 
that  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  was 
made  known,  and  it  was  there  he 
appeared  for  tiie  ilmi  tuue,  and  gave 
Ids  blossing.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  in  the  crowd  who  remembered 
those  days  with  regret^  and  who 
deemed  the  change  of  sovereignty 
dejirly  purchased,  though  weighted 
with  the  gain  of  national  freedom, 
unity,  and  constitutional  riglit. 

Two  hours  later  a  more  impressive 
Innotoi  took  place  amid  yet  more 
majestic  surroundings.  If  Uie  Quiri- 
nal  be  the  centre  of  modern  busy 
Home,  the  Capitol  was  the  heart  and 
crown  of  ancient  and  imperial  Rome. 
There  was 

 the  rook  of  triumph,  the  high 

place 

'Where  Borne  embraced  her  heroes ; 
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there  too,  below,  was  qmad,  and 
still  spieads 

The  field  of  freedom,  fucixoa,  fame,  and 
Uood 

where 

 u.  proud  people's  paaaioiui  were 

exlialed, 

From  the  first  hour  of  empure  in  the 
Inid 

To  that  when  farther  worlds  to  oonqner 
&ilU 

The  Ci^itoline  Mount  remains  very 
much  as  it  was  in  Byron's  time  and  as 
Michel  Angelo  adorned  it,  but  muni- 
cipal care  has  cleared  <)ut  its  corners, 
garnished  its  slopes  with  soft  sward 
and  dainty  sbmbs,  eased  and  liroad- 
med  its  approad)es»  and  renovated  its 
palaces.    Though  the  pillared  triples 
to  pagan  deities  which  once  glorified 
its  .summit  have  long  since  vanishetl, 
the  height  still  retains  a  certain  state- 
liness  of  aspect  which  even  the  hard 
blank  outlines  of  Ara  Ooeli  &il  to 
destroy*   Whatever  man  may  have 
done  or  undone  there  the  memories 
that  haunt  the  spot  are  imperishable  ; 
and    as    one    puces   slowly   up  the 
rawpcd  slope  that  leads  past  Rienzi's 
effigy,  the  caged  -mAvta,  and  the  Twin 
BrotheiS!,  whose  colossal  figures  and 
champing  horses  crest  the  brow,  to 
the  bronze  and  mounted  presentment 
of  Rome's  noblest  sou,  those  memo- 
ries crowd  the  mind,  and  cannot  be 
put  aside. 

It  was  meet  that  such  a  place  of 
majestic  associations  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  celebration  of  Italian 
unity  and  freedom.  Here  it  was  then 
that  the  King  received  in  state  the 
representatives  of  all  the  chief  Italian 
mimicipalities,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
the  government  and  the  institutions, 
—the  spokesmen,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  civil  life  of  Italy.  Counterfeit 
barriers  of  painted  canvass  walled  in 
the  open  spaces  between  the  three 


palacss,  and  made  a  sheltered  court  of 
the  square  on  the  summit.  Profuse 
floral  decorations  and  flags  bedecked 
the  ?5culpturcd  porticoes  and  facades. 
Thousands  of  gaily  dressed  men  and 
women,  the  former  dad  in  orders, 
uniforms,  and  evening  dress,  oocupied 
this  area,  and  pressed  round  the 
canopied  tlirone,  where  for  nearly  two 
hours  the  King  received  the  a^isembled 
deputations  and  personages.  The 
addresses  presented  were  all  couched 
in  a  strain  d  fervid  patriotism  and 
national  glorification,  inseparable  from 
such  an  occasion.  They  dilated  on 
the  loyalty  of  Italians  to  their  present 
constitution  and  on  tlie  advantages 
that  had  accrued  from  their  uuifioa- 
tion  under  a  free  central  government* 
Whatever  political  spectres  might 
haunt  the  background  were  neces- 
sarily invisible  at  such  a  moment. 
The  King's  responses  were  in  every 
sense  worthy  of  his  theme  and  his 
position,  as  they  generally  are.  He 
let  it  be  desrly  seen  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  dignity  as  the  latest 
inheritor  of  Roman  sovereignty,  the 
successor  of  that  long  lino  of  rulers, 
kings,  consuls,  emperors,  and  poutiUs, 
who  had  for  six  and  twenty  centuries 
swayed  tiie  destinies  d  Rome. 

iniough  some  complain  of  the  costli- 
ness of  the  Court,  none  deny  the 
fidelity  of  the  King  to  his  constitu- 
tional obligations.  Like  the  Emperor 
of  Austro-liungary  he  has  a  perilous 
course  to  steer  between  rival  interests 
and  hostile  parties.  If  he  seems  to 
favour  the  one  he  ofifends  the  other ; 
if  he  seeks  to  conciliate  the  Blacks  he 
alienates  the  Whites ;  if  he  pleases 
the  Soldier  he  alarms  the  Socialist. 
In  such  circumstauces  the  only  safe 
line  to  follow  is  to  obey  and  abide  by 
the  Constitution,  and  that  he  strives 
to  do,  though  oven  in  doing  that  he 
is  sometimes  accused  of  violating  its 
provisions,  by  acceding  to  the  wishes 
of  his  Ministers.    Called  upon  by  the 
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BJdgBmdM  of  unity  to  maintftm  estob* 
lUhments  in  netrly  a  dozen  different 
palaces,  it  is  unavoidable  that  ihe 

expon^oM  of  the  royal  household 
should  Ix)  lieavy,  if  not  extravagant, 
aud  the  fact  m  imAe  the  most  of  by 
tbe  CSerixsds;  Imt  both  tho  King  and 
tibe  Qneea  are  Uvith  in  tho  djapen* 
mition  of  charity  and  in  the  personal 
onoonragement  of  philantlu-opic  work. 
Though  their  presence  docs  not  evoke 
any  passionate  expression  of  popuki- 
sympathy,  the  mMiifestations  which 
aooompany  it  indioBte  no  lade  of 
reqpeot  or  popolarity.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Rome  the  dynasty 
is  coniparativplv  a  new  thing.  It  is 
bnn  ly  ;i  i^t  ru  i;Ltion  old,  and  it  ia 
coufruatcd  by  au  organisation  which 
fhitoB  badk  to  the  timei  of  the  Cmniu 
There  ▼ere  other  inoidente  of  the 
iettiTel  ol  which  much  might  be 
said  did  space  permit.  When  the 
King  returned  from  the  Capit^>l  to 
the  Quiriual,  attende<i  by  his  chief 
Ministers,  the  whole  route  waa  densely 
crowded,  though  the  enthusiasm  was 
not  nuwe  damant  than  it  had  been 
eailier  in  the  day.  Bome  ofliBDM  waa 
caused,  it  wa.«?  said,  by  the  presence  of 
guns  at  the  approaches,  as  suggesting 
a  distrust  of  popular  feeling  for  which 
there  was  no  ground.  Throughout 
Italy,  however,  &e  army  is  everywhere 
in  evidence,  and  in  Borne  the  ganiaon 
is  always  large.  At  night  there  was 
a  £&irly  successful  attempt  at  illumina- 
tion, the  broad  new  thoroughfare  of 
Via  Nazionale  being  converted  into  a 
tunnel  of  flame  Iqr  arobee  of  inu& 
ppea  from  whidi  nnmberleHi  gaa-jets 
bUaed.  Clusters  of  electriu  lights 
towered  above  this  avenue  of  fire  and 


the  arches  of  the  GoUsenm,  close  by 
were  Et  up  by  flares  of  coloured  light. 
A  great  reception  was  held  in  the 
halls  of  the  Capitol,  where  "  the 
thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome" 
loomed  grimly  out  of  tlic  garish 
splendour  of  modem  garments,  and 
1^  drooping  head  of  the  Gladiator 
seemed  stricken  by  the  inoongmoiis 
gaiety  of  the  throng  around  him.  On 
the  day  following  the  first  Ht<:>ne  of  a 
monument  to  King  Charles  Albert  of 
Savoy  was  laid  in  the  public  garden 
which  flanka  the  Quizinal.  The  King 
and  the  Qneen  with  the  young,  hand* 
some^  and  popular  Count  of  Turin, 
heir  -  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
walked  across  from  the  palace,  and 
more  patriotic  speeches  wei-e  de- 
livered. Monunents  to  the  tibree 
saviours  of  Its]y,<— Victor  Emanuel, 
Garibaldi,  and  Cavour  —  are  to  be 
found  in  every  city  of  note  tliroughout 
the  kingdom  ;  and  very  eflFective  they 
mostly  are,  with  a  boldness  of  design, 
aud  a  breadth  of  pedestal  in  which 
British  moonments  are  too  often  lack* 
ing*  Squares,  avenues^  and  fountains 
nuoed  c^ter  one  or  other  of  the  three 
are  not  less  numerous.  The  gigantic 
pile  of  masonry,  which  is  l>eing  slowly 
erected  in  honour  of  tlie  iirst  of  them 
at  tiie  loot  of  the  Capitol,  will  enable 
tbe  mind  to  compare  the  architectural 
genius  of  this  age  with  that  of  the 
Kenascence  and  the  Empire.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  New  Rome 
or  New  Italy,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
either  is  dehcieut  in  ajiy  desire  to 

commemorate  the  names  and  lives  of 
its  worthies* 

John  Bokmsoh 
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For  French  historians  the  Revolu- 
tion is  still  a  subject  of  perennial 
occupation,  but  in  England  it  ha.s  of 
late  ywn  been  somewhAt  neglected. 
It  disputes  with  the  French  Wars  of 
Religion  and  our  own  troubles  in 
the  spventecnth  century  the  constant 
ail'ection  of  the  historical  ii  r  elist ; 
but  no  very  serious  English  work  on 
the  period  has  been  produced  for 
some  years,  with  the  exception  (a 
very  notable  exception)  of  Mr.  Morse 
Stephens's  still  unfinished  histoiy. 
There  was  therefore  ample  space  for 
a  new  study  of  one  of  the  chief 
characters  in  that  strangest  of  stories. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  two 
lives  of  Danton  which  have  been 
simultaneously  presented  to  ns  should 
both  have  been  written  from  much 
the  same  sf?uu]-point.  The  Revolu- 
tion is  one  of  those  complex  tnovc- 
ments  of  which  we  can  hardly  obtain 
a  satisfactoiy  view  from  a  single 
position;  certainly  neither  from  the 
extreme  right  nor  from  the  extreme 
left.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
sympathy  and  comprehension  are  so 
closely  allied  ns  to  be  almost  in- 
separable, it  also  true  that  sym- 
pathy with  a  part  may  be  so  intense 
as  to  fatally  a&ct  1^  endeavour  to 
comprehend  tho  whole.  The  imper- 
fect success  of  Mr.  Belloc's  attempt 
has  considerably  marred  the  value 
of  his  brilliant  study  ;  in  Mr. 
Betjaly'a  work  there  ia  no  sign  of 
any  such  attempt  having  been  mada 
To  onderatand  the  Revolution," 

'1.  The  Life  of  Dabtoh;  by  A.  H. 
Beesly.    London,  1899. 

2.  Danton  ;  a  Stttdy  by  HilaiiS  Bdloo. 
London,  1899. 


says  M.  Aulard,  **  we  must  love  it. 
Without  this  love,  would  Michelet, 
fur  all  his  genius,  have  succeeded  in 
divining  the  souls  of  these  meii 
and  the  significance  of  ihmd  things  I 
And  in  the  same  way,  would  the 
historian  of  another  popular  move- 
ment, the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  have  so  profoundly  under- 
stood hus  hero  if  he  had  not  loved 
Him,  if  he  had  not  in  his  own 
way  believed  in  Himf"^  The  illus- 
tration will  strike  many  who  have 
studied  both  Michelet  and  Kenan 
as  unfortunate ;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  suspect  M.  Aulard 
of  a  disrespectful  thought  about  the 
idol  whose  modem  High  Priest  he 
VS,  on  other  lips  his  maxim  might  be 
wrongly  interpreted.  It  raiglit  be 
thought  to  contain  the  sinister  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  Revolution  is  to 
be  loved  at  all,  it  must  be  before  it 
is  understood.  Both  Mr.  Beesly  and 
Mr.  Belloc  are  fully  provided  with 
the  sentiment  which  M.  Aulard  con- 
siders their  first  requisite ;  they  love 
the  Revolution,  they  believe  in  it, 
but  not  at  all  in  M.  Renan's  way; 
they  are  in  fact  repubiicaiis  hisfc  and 
historians  afterwards.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Mr.  Be4ly, 
and  it  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
because  his  book  seems  to  he  written 
for  the  general,  that  is  the  uncritical 
reader.  This  may  be  gathered  mainly 
from  the  loose  and  rather  injudicious 
nature  of  his  references  to  the  sources 
of  hlB  narrative.  What  "a  Minister 
of  Sweden"  or  "a  fanatically  Royalist 

■Etcsbb  las^ons  sub  ll  Bbvolu- 
TioN  Fbahcaisx  ;  par  F.  A.  Ankid.  Paris, 

1893. 
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writer"  oaid  U  not  evideiice;  and 
when  he  mCnnni  us  that  "wo  are 
told  that  an  autograph  letter  has  been 
seen,"  it  does  not  seem  unduly  in- 
quisitive to  n<k  \>,li  re  and  when. 
He  is  ludigLuuiL  Willi  Lafayette  for 
prefiMsiiig  with  a  "probably''  his  sap- 
poittion  that  Danton  maitnt  Ortoaos 
to  replace  Louis  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  but  he  is  liimsolf  too  fond 
of  the  word.  "  This  may  liave  been 
U'ue,  but  if  true,  what  Dauton 
probaUy  aimed  at  was,"  — "What 
Danton  said,  if  he  aaid  anything,  was 
probably  thia  :  " — such  phrases  occur 
too  often ;  and  it  is  a  little  startling 
to  be  assured  that  for  a  certain  fact 
"  there  is  other  evidence  than  sup- 
position." 

Bat  theae  are  venial  fiudta  ootur 
pared  witii  the  nae  of  a  double  aet  of 
meararea  whenever  the  King  is  in 
question.  Mr.  Bee^ly  relates  several 
anecdotes  representing  Louis  as  fero- 
cious, cowardly,  coarse,  and  intem- 
perate; and  he  proceeds  to  add:  "  AU 
this  fsampi  oertainiy  maJevolent  and 
much  of  it  perhaps  untrue,  ought  to 
be  most  carefully  sifted,  before  it 
could  be  accepted  as  a  faitlifnl  por- 
trait of  the  Kini^.  Here  it  l^i  (^uoied 
bcc^iu.se,  whether  talae  or  true,  it 
equally  evinces  the  small  estimation 
in  wliidi  he  was  hekL"  It  is  donht- 
ful  whether  the  gossip  of  malevolent 
liars,  however  carefully  sifted,  should 
over  1^  accepted  as  a  faithful  por- 
trait ;  but  portrait-painting  is  not 
Mr.  Beesley's  gift.  Curiously  enough, 
mneh  the  same  aoonsatioos  have  been 
brought  against  Danton,  as  agunst 
Louis.  He  too  was  desoribed  by 
many  of  his  cnntemporarie'^  Tv>t  only 
as  false,  prolligate,  and  corrupt,  but 
also  as  ferocious,  cowardly,  coarse, 
and  intemperate.  Do  these  changes, 
Islae  or  tme^  equally  erinoe  the  small 
estimation  in  which  Danton  was 
held?  Not  at  all:  "The  stories 
about  DanloD,"  (including,  it  most 


be  supposed,  those  that  represent  him 

m  running  away  from  the  perils 
he  had  persuaded  his  friends  to  en- 
counter, and  stealing  the  Archduchess's 
table  napkins,)  "  show  how  much  he 
was  di'eadtid."  Something  seems  want- 
ing to  these  condosions ;  is  it  good 
liJili,  or  merely  logiof 

The  enthusiasm  of  botii  these 
biographers  for  their  hero  is  un- 
bounded, and  yet  the  result  is  not 
completely  satisfactory  j  neither  of 
them  has  ventured  to  paint  him 
*'  with  the  warts.''  Hr.  Belloe  pasaes 
rapidly  over  his  childhood,  and  doea 
not  read  much  prophetic  meaning 
into  the  bo3Hsh  insubordination  which 
reveals  to  Mr.  Beesly's  m(jre  curious 
gaze  the  born  politician  and  the 
bom  orator.**  In  the  pages  of  the 
latter  we  see  Danton  devalope  first 
into  a  cultured  and  industrious  young 
barrister  of  spotless  reputation,  and 
then  into  an  earnest  and  conciliatory 
statesman,  in  whom  there  is  little  to 
remind  us  of  that  earlier  portrait  of 
the  formidable  tribune^  ghaldng  his 
huge  Uaek  head  and  roaring  down 
his  opponents  with  his  great  re- 
verberant voice.  The  "  orgies  "  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  were, 
it  seems,  cheerful  and  inexpeusi\'e 
dinner-parties  to  which  a  young 
nephew  eoold  salaly  be  inrited. 
Was  Danton  "  what  is  now  called 
an  Agnostic?"  He  was  still  respect- 
ful to  the  belief  of  others  and  would 
often  take  his  wife  to  the  church- 
door.  Is  it  on  record  that  he  some- 
times said  bad  wordsl  It  was  only 
becaui^  "in  his  lighter  moments  he 
used  the  languid  used  by  every  other 
man  he  met  in  society."  We  cannot 
expect  any  conscientious  biographer 
to  invent  blemishes  for  the  artistic 
gratification  of  his  readers,  hut  one 
may  oonfsss  to  a  little  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  that  circumstances 
have  not  permitted  the  retention  of 
a  single  defeot,  if  only  to  remind  us  of 
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the  Danton  we  used  to  know.  The 
admiasioii  that  he  was  "not  oonsti' 
tutionally  painataldng  "  does  not  quite 

meet  the  case. 

Of  the  men  who  mtode,  or  were 
made  by  the  Revolution,  Dantou  wa.s 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  after  Mirabeau. 
Among  a  crowd  of  untaught  and 
nnteai^hle  theoristSi  he  waa  the  only 
man  who  had  the  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  of  graspin<;  tlic 
actual  facts  of  the  situation,  of  realis- 
ing that,  in  his  own  words,  a  revolu- 
tion cannot  be  geometrically  perfect. 
Unlike  tiie  more  respectable  of  lus 
assodatea,  he  was  aware  that  the  dnty 
of  a  statesman  does  not  precisely 
coincide  with  that  of  an  apo.stle,  and 
tiiat  to  combine  tliesc  otliccs  is  likely 
to  imperil  either  a  creed  or  a  country. 
He  made  it  his  business  not  to  preach 
the  new  gospel  of  the  Bights  of  Man, 
in  which,  perhaj^  he  was  not  very 
keenly  inter^ted,  but  if  possible  to 
crovern  France.  The  powerful  per- 
sonality of  "  the  great  Conventional," 
his  patriotism,  his  eloquence,  his  good 
Bense^  his  raie  freedom  from  the  least 
taint  of  personal  lanconr, — ^"I  am 
constitutionally  incapable  of  bearing 
malice,"  he  said,  and  nothing  in  his 
life  contradicts  him — all  help  to  make 
him  an  attractive  figure;  and  yet 
when  thibi  is  admitted,  the  impaitial 
student  must  stall  realise  that  aome- 
thing  is  wanting  to  the  making  of  a 
statesman,  a  good  deal  to  tiie  making 
of  a  liero. 

Long  beforf  !  780,  the  year  in  which 
Dantou  ubaiidoned  the  career  of  a 
clever  and  successful  burrisiter  for 
wilder  and  darker  ways,  it  was  plain 
that  some  great  socdal  or  political 
catastrophe  was  at  hand*  All  Europe 
was  vibrating  witli  the  expectation 
of  an  impending  crisis  ;  for  financial 
disorder,  populai-  discontent,  the  un- 
speakable misery  of  the  peasantry 
were  not^  as  Mr.  Beedy  aeems  to 
believe^  the  portion  ol  Prance  alcme. 


The  revolntton  which  seemed  immi* 
nent  in  ahnost  werj  Continental  State 

in  the  last  half  of  the  ein^teentii 

century,  took  place  in  France,  not 
because  the  condition  of  the  French 
pe<>{)le  was  worse  than  that  of  their 
neighbours,  but  because,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  better.  The  croel  ezactiona 
and  restrictions  whidi  oppressed  the 
French  peasant  wwe  less  hopelessly 
severe  than  those  which  crushed  his 
brother  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary i  he  was  no  longer  a  serf ;  he 
often  owned  the  field  he  tilled ;  and 
it  was  because  he  had  been  permitted 
to  take  the  first  steps  on  the  path  of 
freedom,  that  the  fetters  which  still 
galled  his  limbs  became  intolerable 
to  him.  Nothing  was  left  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France  but  ruined 
fragments,  and  the  ReYOlntiomsts 
tore  down  a  crombling  walL  "By 
destroying  some  of  the  medieval 
institutions,"  says  de  TocquevUle, 
"  those  which  were  left  were  made  a 
hundred  times  more  hateful."  And 
the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  old  order  found  its  most 
ardent  defmders  in  those  provinces, — 
Brittany  and  Poitou, — where  the  old 
feudal  relations  had  been  least  afiected 
by  the  modern  idea.  Under  a  ruler 
as  adroit  and  unscrupulous  as  Louis 
tlie  Eleventh  or  Henry  the  Fourth, 
France  might  have  emerged  from  the 
criaiB  as  the  oonstitutioaial  monarchy 
of  which  Mirabeau  traced  the  auda- 
cious outline,  in  whose  "  perfectly  flat 
surface  "  (a  single  cla«<  of  citizeris)  he 
tliought  llichelieu  would  have  found 
something  to  like.  Under  the  slow- 
witted,  l^dly,  honesty  irresolute  man 
who  was  calted  to  tiiat  pest  of  over- 
whelmiog  difficulty,  no  such  compro- 
mise was  possible ;  and  the  pall  that 
covered  Mirabeau's  cothu,  as  he  had 
foreseen  (what  did  he  not  foresee?) 
covered  the  monarchy  too.  The  gentle 
humanity  of  Louis  and  his  want  of 
self -relittoce  made  him  singularly  unfit 
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to  deal  with  a  natiou  iu  revolt ;  but 
his  indedaioii  and  the  oriiniiul  lollj 
of  his  sdviuffs  were  not  the  only 
eleiiients  in  tin  process  which  trans- 
formed the  Revolution,  under  the  eyes 
of  those  who  had  hailed  it  as  the 
angelic  herald  of  peace  and  joy,  into 
en  object  of  terror  and  disgust.  The 
incapacity  of  the  King  was  equalled 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  popukr  anem* 
blies  which  took  upon  themselves  to 
supersede  him  :  tlie  enthusiastic  bour- 
geois who  undertook  without  much 
rellectiou  the  government  of  a  great 
nation,  were  latally  hindered  in  their 
task  by  their  celcMsl  ignorance  not  of 
affairs  only,  but  of  human  nature,  of 
life  itself.    In  a  situation  so  bewilder- 
ing, so  intoxicating  in  its  novelty,  they 
could  not  estimate  with  any  certainty 
the  results  of  any  of  their  measures ; 
their  wish  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
ship  was  tiioroaghly  commendable,  but 
had  they  known  more  of  seamanshij^ 
they  would  not  have  begun  by  throw- 
ing the  compass  overboard.  Inconse- 
quent, visiouaryi  and  impatient,  they 
promised  the  country  freedom  and 
could  only  bestow  anarchy  j  in  the 
name  of  bro^ierhood  and  equaUty 
they  placed  some  thousands  of  their 
fellow-citizens  bej'ond  the  pale  of  the 
law  ;  they  used  the  ruins  of  the  old 
de&potibm  for  the  foundation  of  a 
tyranny  as  crushing  as  the  world  has 
yet  seen.   Owning  no  law  but  the 
win  o£  the  people  they  allowed  the 
clamour  of  the  Parisian  populace  to 
drown  that  great<'r  voiwj.  "Paris 
alone,"  says  Mr.  Belloc,  "mad©  the 
foarteentJi  of  July,  almost  alone  the 
tenth  d  Angtut^  alone  and  against 
France  the   second  of   June.  It 
was  the  rule  of  Paris  that  made 
the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution." 
The  statement  has  V)oen  disputed,  but 
not,  i  think,  disproved.  Tho  peasantry 
fonned  the  baUc  of  the  nation,  and 
the  peasant  was  inaodible  nnder  the 
new  order  as  under  the  old.  He 


had  no  place  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  its  aspirations  wera  not  his ;  he 
begged  for  bread  and  they  gave  him 
a  Constitntion,  for  peace  and  they 
thrust  a  piT-f^  iTito  his  hand,  for  unity 
and  order,  and  behold  the  >>1ark 
labyrinths  of  the  Terror,  and  beyond 
them  Napoleon.  By  the  spring  of  1 793 
two  representatives  on  miesimi,  mem- 
ben  of  Urn  extreme  revolntionary 
party,  reported  to  the  Convention 
that  "the  whole  country  is  sick  of 
the  Kcvolulion."  Even  the  lieroism  of 
the  army,  the  glory  in  which  its  great 
aohievemente  draped  Franoe^  cannot 
conceal  the  squalid  misery  to  which 
she  was  reduced  ;  never  was  that  great 
nation  "  so  spleodid  withouti  so  soiled 
witliin." 

A\'ith  the  work  of  national  defence 
Dauton's  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  it  is  his  best  titie  to  remem- 
brance. Bat  in  his  foreign  poli<^ 
there  is  nothing  distinctively  demo- 
cratic. On  the  contrary,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  in  inter- 
national afiG&irs,  the  Eepublic  must 
speak  the  same  language  as  the 
Monarchy,  if  it  wished  to  make  itself 
heard.  Tlius,  when  the  Oonventicm 
had  promised  prot<?etion  to  any  people 
desirous  of  resistin;^  tlie  oppression  of 
a  tyrant,  Dantou  pointed  out  that, 
"  This  bomewhat  vague  decree  would 
pledge  US  to  go  to  the  aid  of  any 
patriot  who  nd^t  choose  to  make  a 
revolution  in  China.  It  is  time  for  the 
Convention  to  show  Europe  that  we 
know  how  to  unite  political  capacity 
to  republican  virtues.  We  must  think 
first  of  the  safety  of  the  body  politio.** 
And  when  he  proposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bdginm,  the  repubUcan  vir- 
tues were  set  so  far  in  the  back<,'round 
that  they  became  invisible  ;  Richelieu 
would  have  been  proud  of  his  disciple. 

Had  Dantou  seen  as  clear  and  as 
Isr  in  other  directions  as  he  did  in 
foreign  affiure^  he  might  have  saved 
France  not  mdy  from  the  Fmseian 
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invader  but  poisibly  from  herseli  Bat 
that  great  task  was  beyond  him ;  and 

the  lark  of  personal  ambition,  which 
prevented  hira  from  l)eing  a  good  party 
leader,  the  readiness  to  compromise 
whioh  led  to  his  being  suspected  of 
inoonnsteiiicy  and  Tadllation,  only 
partiaJlj  account  for  his  failure  as  a 
statesman.  Tt  was  mainly  duo  to 
his  want  of  fore.sight  and  perception. 
He  shared  naturally,  to  some  extent, 
the  limitatiouji  of  hia  colleagues  ;  his 
robust  common-sense  did  not  com* 
pensate  for  his  kok  cf  tnuning  and 
experiences  and  without  Mirabeau's 
knowledge  of  the  world  he  could  not 
estimate  the  probable  action  of  the 
forces  which  he  contributed  to  release. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  political  life 
he  o(Mnmitted  himself  to  the  adTanoed 
revolutionary  position.  The  placards 
whioh  invited  the  Parisian  mob  to 
march  on  Versaillo>^  (October,  17 "9,) 
were  signed  by  his  name ;  standing 
on  the  altar  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
(July,  1791,)  he  read  to  the  crowd 
tiie  petition  which  demanded  that  the 
throne  should  be  pronounced  empty, 
because  of  the  King's  flight  to  Var- 
ennes  ;  it  was  he  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  insurrection  of 
August  10th  (1792),  when,  in  reply 
to  the  threats  of  the  Pnissian  invsr 
ders,  a  furtons  attack  on  the  TnOeries 
drove  the  royal  family  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Assembly,  to  be  led  thence 
prisoners  to  the  Temple.  He  assist^xl, 
that  is  to  say,  to  shatter  the  macinnery 
of  government  without  any  clear  idea 
of  how  to  replace  it;  and  he  did  not 
recognise  till  too  late  that  any  govern- 
merit  was  1  otter  than  none. 

The  tenth  of  August  was  a  memor- 
able date  in  Dan  ton  s  history  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Revolution.  Tt 
marks  the  end  of  the  Monarchy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  BepubHc;  hot 
it  was  hardly  teas  fatal  to  tiie  one 
dian  to  the  other.  The  day  which 
dawned  blood-red  over  the  palace, 


rose  not  less  ominously  over  the  half 
empty  hall  close  by  in  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  musket-shots  without.  On 
that  day  the  stronger  of  the  Kevolu- 
tiooafy  leadersi  with  Danton  at  their 
head,  deliberately  set  law  aside  in 
favour  of  force ;  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  sitting  impotent  and 
degraded  before  the  insurrectionary 
fury  of  the  populace,  the  republican 
ideal  faded  finally  into  the  mists  from 
which  it  rose  and  Fcaaoe  entered  un- 
aware upon  the  vngn  of  terror. 

With  the  Bfdnarchy,  the  common 
enemy  disappeared,  hut  peace  and 
order  were  now  further  off  than  ever. 
Louis  had  not  known  how  to  rule, 
but  he  knew  how  to  die;  and  tike 
serene  dignity  of  his  last  days  sent 
home  to  the  hearts  and  conscience  of 
his  people  the  appeal  which  his  mis- 
fortunes had  already  made,  not  wholly 
in  vain.  But  his  death  did  not  only 
aUenate  the  sympathy  of  France  from 
the  Revolutionists  of  Paris;  it  set  them 
freetotmn their  swords  upon  eadi  othor. 

Danton  saw  plainly  the  shameful 
folly  of  parly  quarrels  while  a  foreign 
army  was  crossincj  the  frontier  ;  and 
to  avert  that  additional  danger  there 
was  nothing  he  was  not  willing  to 
forego  or  to  forget.  But  otiier  men's 
memories  were  more  tenadons  than 
his^  or  their  attachment  to  their 
country  less  disinterested  and  less 
unfaltering.  In  vain  ho  repudiated 
Marat  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
Girondists ;  they  would  not  take  it, 
it  was  not  dean  enough ;  they  chose 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  laved  by 
Danton.  Doomed  to  associate  with 
colleagues  whom  he  despised  but 
whom  he  conld  neither  conciliate  nor 
control,  too  often  a  follower  of  the 
rabble  he  was  supposed  to  be  leadiug, 
he  was  forced  to  masquerade  as  a 
ferodons  demagogue,  lest  the  appear- 
ance of  humanity  and  moderation 
should  disgust  them. 
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After  four  years  of  anarchy  he 

acknowledged  that  France  needed  a 
dictator ;  and  he  did  his  best  to  pro- 
vide what  was  wanted  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  They  had  arrived, 
he  sakl,  at  a  point  when  the  public 
safety  required  torrible  meaanree;  and 
he  could  see  no  halting-place  between 
the  ordinary  l^w  which  he  had  left 
far  behind  him,  and  the  monstrous 
possibilities  oi  the  Tribunal.  But  he 
▼aa  not  strong  enough  to  control  the 
machine  he  had  invented,  nor  dis- 
honest enough  to  pretend  that  govern- 
ment by  guillotine  had  advanced  the 
regeneration  o£  France.  "For  de- 
manding the  institution  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,"  he  said  when  his 
own  turn  came  to  follow  the  Giron- 
dists  to  the  aoaflbld,  "I  ask  pardon 
of  God  and  man."  And  he  added  : 
"I  am  leaving  eYetything  in  a  terrible 
muddle." 

On  the  subject  of  the  September 
mabsacres  Danton's  biographers  have 
naturally  much  to  say.  His  connec- 
tion with  them  has  been  generally 
ooQsidtted  the  darkest  blot  on  his 
name;  and  the  defence  wliich  Mr. 
Belioc  here  presents  is  tlio  weakest 
page  in  his  book.  Liougwy  had  ca- 
pitulated to  the  Pmasians  on  August 
24th,  and  Verdun  was  taken  on  the 
30th.  Paris  was  in  a  frenzy  of  alarm 
and  indignation  when  Danton  declared 
that  the  tenth  of  August  "has  divided 
Prance  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
is  attached  to  Royalty,  the  other  de- 
sires the  Republic  The  latter  as  you 
oaimot  disguise  from  yourselTes  is  in 
a  very  smidl  nunotity.  To  disconcert 
their  measures  and  to  check  the 
enemy,  the  Royalists  must  be  fright- 
ened," His  apologists  say  that  he 
was  thinking  only  of  the  KoyaUsts  at 
large  who  were  corresponding  wi& 
the  invaders,  and  not  of  the 
Royalists  who  were  crowding  the 
prisons  ;  but  the  Commune  of  Paris 
did  not  concern  itself  with  the  dis- 


tinction. On  Sunday,  September  2nd, 
a  small,  well-organised  band  of  mur- 
derers invaded  the  prisons  and  a 
systematic  and  orderly  torture  and 
butchery  went  on  all  day ;  at  uigiit 
the  committee  of  one  of  the  sections 
of  Paris  dared  not  refuse  to  send  wine 
and  food  "for  the  brave  workmen  who 
were  delivering  the  nation  from  its 
enemies."  After  the  political  prisoners, 
of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  the 
Princess  de  Lombidle,  it  was  the  turn 
ol  hnmUw  victims,  of  the  women  and 
girls  in  the  hospital  prison  of  the 
Salpetriere,  of  the  unhappy  wretches 
confined  at  Bicetre.  F<>rty-three  of 
these  were  under  eigiiteen.  "  The 
murderers  said  that  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  finish  off  the  chil- 
dren tiian  the  grown  men,"  reported 
one  who  was  present;  "at  that  age 
one  has  such  a  hold  of  life."  The 
slaughter  continued  for  four  days. 
Mr.  Belloc  reminds  us  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  murdered  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  it  is  generally  reckoned 
at  a  thousand,  but  it  may  only  have 
been  seven  hundred.  Mr.  Beesly 
deprecates  too  severe  a  condemnation, 
because  much  the  same  thing  was 
done,  he  says,  at  Austerlitz,  "by  a 
genmral  who  may  recount  his  order 
without  a  blush."  They  both  assure 
us  that  Danton  was  radiantly  inno- 
cent of  the  aflFair.  In  the  first  place, 
says  Mr.  Beesly,  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness, as  Minister  of  Justice,  but  that 
ot  Roland,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  dtaens.  Secondly,  any  one  in 
his  position  "must  have  had  mudh 
else  to  do  which  at  the  time  seemed 
even  more  urgently  imperative  "  than 
the  arrest  of  the  long  agony  of 
defenceless  men  and  women.  Thirdly, 
he  could  not  have  interfered  without 
risking  his  popularity,  possibly  his 
life.  In  this  view  Mr.  Belloc  concurs. 
After  the  tenth  of  August  Danton 
was,  he  says,  the  foremost  man  in 
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France,  "practically  the  Execative 
himself."  And  yet,  if  he  had  wished 
to  act  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  did  he  wish  to  act  1  Mr.  Belloc 
IB  too  honest  and  too  well  informed 
to  aaaert  it.  To  attempt  to  stop  the 
massacres  would  have  been,  he  thinks, 
to  risk  his  influence,  "  To  win  some- 
thin<_r  that  was  not  precious  to  him 
at  all, — the  lives  of  a  mass  of  men, 
the  balk  of  whom  demanded  the 
Bnooess  of  the  invaakm." 

WImt  a  heavy  sentence  is  this 
which  falls  from  the  lips  of  Dantoii's 
eager  advocate  I  So  ignorant  was  he 
then  of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  life, 
that  he  did  not  recognise  that  there 
waa  here  no  mere  question  of  "the 
lives  of  a  mass  of  men  ; "  so  blind 
that  he  did  not  see  that  the  deepest 
wound  marie  by  the  murderer's  knife 
was  in  the  heart  of  his  young  lie- 
public  :  the  "  thing  that  was  not 
precious  to  him  at  all"  waa  the  vital 
jHrindple  of  justice ;  and  his  indifibr 
enoOi  not  his  impotence,  condemns 
him4  Pnt  ^^v.  Belloc's  moral  sense 
is  more  acute  tlian  he  would  have  us 
believe,  and  a  certain  uneasiness,  a 
certain  regret,  pierces  the  justification 
he  presses  upon  us.  Had  it  been 
Danton  who  struggled  to  the  Garmes 
with  his  two  policemen,  in  a  vain 
effort  to  stop  the  slaughter,  how  lie 
would  have  rejoiced  to  paint  for  us 
his  heroic  failure.  But  it  was  that 
commoni^ace  person,  tiie  Ftociirettr 
Manuel,  who  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  while  Danton  silently 
turned  his  back  on  the  murderers  till 
the  time  came  to  defend  them  in  the 
Convention.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  neither  his  silence  nor  his  speech 
accuses  him* 

Mr.  Belloc  has  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  whole  of  tlie  Revolution 
legend,  including  the  cheers  of  the 
Vengeur;  he  reminds  us  indeed  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  saying  that  Uiere 
are  only  two  events  in  history, — the 


Siege  of  Troy  and  tlie  French  Revo- 
lution. He  has  carefully  studied 
both  the  older  and  newer  writers, 
and  while  he  is  most  sensible  of  his 
obligations  to  the  modem  school,  his 
book  owes  still  more  to  a  greater  than 
any  of  them  ;  he  has  caught  from 
Michelet  something  <>f  his  warmth 
and  his  sincerity,  and  something  too 
of  his  imaginative  power.  He  holds, 
as  lOohelet  did,  that  everything 
that  came  after  the  Revolution  was 
directly  due  to  it;  indeed  in  some 
cases  it  seems  to  have  exercised  a  kind 
of  retrospective  beneficence.  "  How 
many  unquestioned  dogmais,"  he  says, 
were  suddenly  brought  out  [by  the 
Revolution]  to  broad  daylight  1  All 
our  modem  indecision,  our  confused 
philosophies,  spring  from  that  stirring 
of  the  depths?.  Is  property  a  right  ? 
Is  marriage  sacrod  ?  Have  we  duties 
to  the  State,  to  the  laud  1  All  these 
questions  begin  to  be  raised."  But 
both  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  lived  and 
wrote  before  the  National  Assembly 
of  1789  ;  and  men  had  not  waited 
till  their  time,  as  ]\Ir.  Belloc  suL's^e'^ts 
they  did,  "to  rise  up  and  ask,  'Is 
there  a  <9od  t ' "  He  even  calls  upon 
his  readers  to  admire  the  religious 
influence  of  the  Revolution.  "  There 
are  to-day,"  he  says,  "  more  monasteries 
and  convents  in  France,  more  of  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  by 
far  more  missionaries  than  there  were 
in  1789.  The  Revolntioi),  fbr  all  its 
antagonism,  gave  to  the  Eaith  a  new 
Ufe."  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
persecution  either  exterminates  or 
stimulates  faith  ;  and  still  we  ai  e 
slow  to  congratulate  the  persecutor 
upon  his  services.  And  for  the  rest, 
the  statement  is  as  true  of  England 
as  of  France;  so  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  connect  the  increase  of 
religious  activity  in  the  English 
Church  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  conse- 
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quences  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the 
form  it  took  (and  wo  cannot  separate 
soul  and  body)  which  iie  Iiah  forgotten 
to  enumerate,  but  whidi  ft  dispas- 
sionate observer  cannot  well  overlook. 
One  of  these  it  the  pei-manont  dis- 
tru.<?t  of  France  wliicli  it  created 
without  her  borders.  "In  this  crisis," 
says  M.  Aulard,  "  the  French  nation 
showed  the  depths  of  her  being.  Men 
sftw  then  what  this  people  was,  what 
it  could  do,  and  they  thought  they 
flaw  what  it  might  some  day  bo."  M. 
Aulard  uttors  the  sentence  with  a 
note  of  triumph  iu  his  voice  ;  and  we 
repeat  the  words  after  him  but  not  in 
triumph.  For  what  Enrope  saw  in 
that  crisis  was  a  very  ugly  si^t^  and 
one  that  will  never  be  quite  forgotten. 
By  many  students  of  national  cha- 
ractor  the  Terror  is  not  only  regarded 
&  an  indelible  stain  on  the  French 
reputation,  bnt  aba  as  a  fajdeoos  reve- 
latioa  of  the  possibilities  of  IVench 
nature. 

Guizot  t^lls  us  that  while  in  English 
history  we  perceive  "  no  old  element 


perishing  entirely,  no  new  one  wholly 
triumphant,"  on  the  Continent,  on 
the  other  hand,  "each  system,  each 
principle  has  in  some  degree  had  its 
tarn.  In  the  Continental  States  all 
political  experiments!  SO  to  speak, 
have  been  fuller  and  more  complete." 
The  statement  is  too  sweeping  to  be 
accepted  without  qualifications,  but 
France  at  least  has  lent  herself  vesy 
folly  to  its  illnstrntion.  For  a  little 
more  than  a  hnndred  years  that 
conn  try  has  been  governed  by  a  Rories 
of  political  experiments,  of  which 
the  great  Revolution  was  the  first 
and  the  most  remarkable.  Experi- 
ments on  so  largea scale  are  naturally 
costly,  but  one  truth  at  least  has  been 
plainly  demonstrated  by  tiiem;  and 
that  is  that,  in  changing  a  nation's 
form  of  government,  one  does  not 
change  very  much;  a  country  may 
wrench  itself  looee  from  Its  own  past 
without  releasing  itsdf  from  one  of 
the  elements  of  which,  for  good  or 
evil,  that  past  was  made. 

H.  C.  Macdowall. 
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THE  TBU£  POET  OF  IMPERIALISM. 


The  rapid  development  of  Im- 
perialist sentiment  in  our  time  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  incidentB  of 
reoent  history,  foUowingi  as  it  does, 

on  a  period  so  sterile  in  Imperial 
ideas.  In  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
willing  to  let  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  go  their  own  ways.  In  1852 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  restive  under 
**  those  wietehed  Colonies."  In  1 870 
Mr.  Fronde,  writing  to  Mr.  John 
Bkelton,  alluded  to  "  O.  Co."  (mean- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone)  as  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Colonies  go  into  separate 
political  life.  In  1873  Tue  Times 
adviiied  the  Canadians  to  take  up 
their  freedom,  as  **  the  days  of  their 
apprenticeship  were  over."  The  late 
Mr.  Forster  was  the  first  to  make 
head  against  this  policy ;  it  was  he 
who  first  gave  an  authoritative  voice 
to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing the  Colonies,  of  uniting  them, 
and  of  promoting  an  Imperial  Federsr 
tion.  Whatever  may  be  the  nltiniate 
fate  of  tiie  movement  for  Federation, 
the  name  of  I\Tr.  Forster  must  re- 
tain tlio  |)laco  of  honour  as  the  first 
serious  promoter  of  an  ambitious  and 
splendid  scheme. 

But  the  Imperialist  sentiment  is 
not  due  wholly  to  statesmm;  the 
poets  also  have  a  claim  upon  onr 
recognition.  At  present  it  is  some- 
wliat  the  fashion  to  attribute  the 
sudden  precipitation  of  patriotic 
feeling  to  Mr.  Kipling.  No  one  will 
gradge  him  his  full  measure  of  credit^ 
or  doubt  that  he  has  befcnre  him  a 
desirable  and  memorable  career  as  an 
exponent  of  British  sentiment.  But 
at  the  .same  time  no  one  can  have 
read  Lord  Tennjaon's  biography  with- 


out recognising  that  he  held  strong 
Imperialist  views  in  the  days  when 
tliose  views  were  not  popular ;  and 
taking  the  biography  and  the  poems 
together  we  may  easily  find  in  both 
a  splendid  body  of  patriotio  policy 
expressed  in  noble  verse. 

The  series  of  Imperialist  pof^ms 
began  in  1852,  when  the  outbreak  of 
French  petulance  produced  an  equal 
outbreak  of  patrioke  fervour  on  the 
side  of  England.  Tennyson,  with 
his  usual  hiatorioal  Imp^infiij  afcug 
strongly: 

We  were  the  best  of  marksmen  loaff 
ago, 

We  won  old  battles  with  oor  strength 
the  bow ; 

Now  practise,  yeomen, 
Like  those  bowmen 
Till  your  balls  fiy  as  their  true  shafts 
have  flown. 

Teomen,  guard  your  own* 

And  curiously  enough  in  his  other 
contemporary  patriotic  song  he  struck 
that  note  of  friendly  feeling  for 
America,  tiie  echoes  of  which  have 
never  quite  ceased  to  vibiate*  and 
which  have  so  notably  awakened  In 
our  own  present  time : 

Gi|^tic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  tiiee  across  the  flood, 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  besV 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war's  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit  not  tliou  tlie  tyrant  Powers 
To  fif,'iit  Ihy  mother  here  alone, 

But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 
Hands  all  round, 
God  tlie  tyrant's  cause  confound, 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  m^' 

friends, 

And  the  great  nsme  of  England  round 
aod  round. 
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There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reason- 
able doubt  about  the  permanence  of 
any  policy  of  alliance  with  a  nation 
vhich  has  little  unity  of  popular 
se&tiiiwntk  and  whiflh  for  poUiical 
porposeB  is  inflnenoed,  if  not  domin- 
ated,  by  a  foreign  and  Taried  vote ; 
but  in  the  main  tlic  mass  of  purely 
American  people  is  friendly  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  appeal  of  Tennyson, 
still  read  in  the  homes  and  ringing 
In  the  ean  ei  Americansi  will  not  in 
the  end  l>e  forgotten  and  will  not^  in 
dne  time^  have  been  in  viun. 

Afrainst  the  Napoleonic  r^fj'^rne^  at 
its  beginning  at  least,  Tennyson,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  literary 
olaaa^  waa  atrongly  hostilfl^  «nd  lib 
poam  entitled  Tbibd  of  Fbb- 
RUART,  1852,  oontaina  vigoroaa  and 
stately  denunciation  as  well  as  lofty 
appeals  to  the  historic  passion  of 
England : 

As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak 

The'  all  the  storm  nf  Europe  on  usIwmIc; 

No  httle  German  state  are  we, 

Bat  ttie  one  Toioe  of  Europe :  we  miftl 

spe^ ; 

That  if  to-night  our  greatness  were 

struck  dead, 
There  might  be  left  ioma  veoocd  of  the 

things  we  said. 

That  is  a  splonrlid  presentation  of 
the  consciousness  of  National  great- 
ness and  dignity;  no  poet  of  our 
time  haa  pfeaented  ilie  Mme  idea  with 
the  aame  atrength  and  ehann.  When 
the  poet  turns  in  his  mood,  from  aelf< 
assertion  to  chaHengo  and  denuncia- 
tion, his  language  is  equally  lofty. 
The  French  Emperor  in  in  question  : 

Shall  we  fear  him Our  own  we  never 
leaved. 

From  our  first  Charlea  by  ftnce  we 
wnmg  our  claims. 
THoked  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  TCar*d, 
We  flung  the  borthan  of  the  wtcwA 

James. 

I  say,  we  never  feared  I   And  as  for 

these, 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove 

them  on  the  aess. 
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The  peremptory  vigour  and  natural 
pride  of  these  two  concluding  lines 
havo  never  been  er{i]:Lll<d  in  our  time, 
liave  never  been  surpasdod  in  any 
tune;  and  we  ave  not  aaamning  too 
mneh  when  we  aay  that  the  fedinga 
they  express  are  always  very  near  the 
lips  and  hands  of  English-speaking 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  alone  to  the  passion  and 
pride  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that 
Tennyson  appealed;  lie  never  ignored 
the  National  oonacience.  Lmg  before 
the  more  recent  refrain  of  Lest  toe 
forget  had  become  familiar  to  our  ears, 
Tennyson  had  given  forth  this  note  of 
warning  and  exhortation : 

A  people's  voice  1  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Tho'  all  men  else  their  noUer  dreams 
forget, 

Confused  by  braUIeia  moba  and  lawleaa 

Powers ; 

Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and 

roughly  set 
His  Briton  in  blown  aeae  and  storming 

showers, 

We  have  a  voiee,  with  whidh  to  pay 

the  debt 

Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and 
regret 

To  tliosc  great  man  who  looght  and 

kept  it  ours. 
And  Keep  it  ours,  oh  Oodj  from  brute 

control ; 

Oh  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye, 
tikefMtd 

Of  Europe,  keep  oar  noble  England 

whole. 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  fr^om 
sown 

Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient 

throne, 

That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  tiiete 

springs 

Our  loyal  pas&iou  for  our  temperate 
kings;  " 

I  n-  saving  that,  ye  help  to  aave  man- 

kmd 

Till  public  wrong  be  ommbled  into  dnat, 
And  drill  the  law  world  for  the  march 

of  mind, 

Till  erowda  at  length  be  aane  and 
crowns  be  jnat. 

That  is  at  once  an  appeal  to  the 
National  eonadenee   and    to  the 
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Kational  reason.  It  was  written  long 
before  the  author  of  Recessional  was 
bom.  While  we  may  admit  the 
opportimitMB  of  the  newer  Toioe^  we 
must  not  forget  or  negleet  tiie  recnrd 
of  what  our  greater  poetj  master  as 
he  was  of  tho  power  and  music  of  the 
English  tongue,  saug  to  us  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

Tennyson's  eye  was  ever  on  any 
part  of  the  empire  where  the  pulse  of 
National  Ix^ing  was  beating  most 
quickly  ;  and  he  neglected  no  episode 
of  courage  and  daring,  no  aet  of 
endurance,  no  event  of  peace  or  war 
which  added  to  the  XaLiouai  houour. 

Ih  bis  Defence  of  Luckkow,  while 
be  oelebrates  the  valour  and  emergy 

of  the  British  soldier,  he  does  not 

ignore  tlie  ]nya1  heroism  of  the  natives 
who  remained  true  to  our  cause. 

Fjnuse  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let 

the  dark  face  have  his  due  1 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who 

fought  with  us,  faithfol  and  few, 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and 

drove  them,  u  nd  smote  them,  and  alow, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  in  India  blew. 

When  we  read  more  modem  tri- 
butes to  the  heroism  of  our  native 
allies  we  may  reoognise  the  justice  of 

them ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
wasTppTiyson  who  set  the  fashion,  and 
turned  the  mind  of  England  grate- 
fully towards  those  who  stood  by  us, 
though  they  knew  that  all  tbe  impulses 
that  had  run  through  their  race  for  a 
thousand  years  were  on  the  side  and 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  mutineers. 

Wlicn  the  pulses  of  certain  public 
men  were  beating  but  feebly  in 
response  to  Colonial  protestations  of 
loyalty,  the  voice  of  Tennyson  was 
raised  in  that  fine  address  to  ^e 
Queen  at  tho  close  of  The  Idylls  op 
THE  King,  which  brought  forth  Lord 
Dufferin'f?  warm  acknowledgment.  He 
wrote  from  Bid^u  Hall,  Ottawa,  in 
1873: 


Amongsl  no  people  have  I  ever  met 
more  contentment  with  their  genetal 

condition,  a  more  legitimate  pride  in  all 
those  oharacteciBtios  which  constitute 
their  nationality,  or  a  firmer  faith  in  the 
destinies  in  store  for  them.  Your  noUe 
words  have  struck  resfponsive  fire  from 
every  heart ;  they  have  beeu  published  in 
every  newspaper  and  have  been  com- 
pletely eflfectual  to  heal  the  wonnds 
occasioned  by  the  senseless  language  of 
TheTdbs. 

The  senseless  language  was  that  to 
which  wo  referred  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper ;  and  the  poet's  lines  which 
evoked  so  much  comment  and  admira- 
tion were  as  foUows : 

And  that  true  Mortii,  whweof  we  latdj 

heard 

A  atram  to  shame  ua :  "Keep  yon  to 

yourselves  ; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly  1  Friends,  your 
love 

Is  but  a  burthen :  loose  the  bond  and 

go." 

Is  this  the  tone  of  Empire  ?   Here  the 
faith 

That  made  us  miers?  This,  indeed, 

her  voice 

And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of 

Hougoumont 
Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  mider 
HMven? 

The  voice  and  meaning  of  England 
was  never  perhaps  fully  and  fairly 
expressed  by  the  Separatist  party  in 
England.  If  it  was  so  expressed, 
tbeve  has  been  a  great  and,  we  m&y 
hope,  a  final  change.  Hie  process  of 
conversion  and  conviction  has  been 
gradual  but  certain,  and  Mr.  Forster's 
ideas  have  become  a  permanent  part 
of  political  opinion,  Li  1S75  the  late 
Lord  Derby  said : 

When  I  entered  Parliament  in  1849, 
and  for  years  afterwards,  a  ^Meii^Hor  who 
should  have  laid  atrem  on  the  miportance 
of  keeping  np  the  connection  witii  the 
Colonies  would  have  been  set  do'mi  by 
advanced  thiukers  as  holding  respectable, 
but  old-fashioned  and  obscdefte  ideas. 
The  doctrine  most  in  favour  was  that  a 
Colonial  Empire  added  nothing  to  real 
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strength,  involved  needless  exp  nno,  and 
increased  the  liability  to  war.  Now 
evexybody  is  for  hmding  on  to  the 
OoloDMS  which  we  have  got ;  and  a  good 
many  people  seom  to  be  in  favour  of 
finding  new  ones. 

He  was  unable  liimself  to  take 
very  hopeful  views  of  the  workable 
ohuaeter  iA  schemes  for  Federation ; 
but  he  reoognised  the  fact  that 
opinion  had  advanced,  in  two  or  three 
yearSj  upon  that  subject.  Since  his 
time  the  advance  has  been  more 
marked,  and  though  we  are  still  far 
fi'om  having  before  us  a  workable 
schema  we  have  at  least  entertained 
with  favour  the  idea  that  such  a 
scheme  will  at  some  not  distant  day 
be  produced  ;  and  many  intelligent, 
if  yet  unsuccessful,  attempts  have 
already  been  made  to  produce  it. 
And  now  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  has 
become  the  policy  of  statesmen : 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  tiidbr  own  far  sons,  who 

love 

Our  Ocean-Empire  with  her  boundless 
homes 

For  ever  broadsnh&g  Epgland,  and  her 
throne 

In  oar  vast  Orirat,  and  our  ide,  one 

isle, 

That  knows  not  her  own  greatness ;  if 

she  knows 
And  dxeads  it,  we  axe  faU'n. 

We  may  now  feel  sale  in  the  emnx- 
anoe  that  she  does  know  it  and  does 
not  dread  i^  and  is  not  fallen  but 
str(mger  than  ever  for  the  knowledge. 

In  his  verses  on  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition 
in  1886  Tennyson  once  more  gave 
voice  to  hn  Imperialist  views*  He 
expressed  his  regret  for  the  one  great 
separation  of  the  raoe^  and  his  ho]>c 
for  a  federal  union  of  what  we  bad 
gained  and  Icept  since  then. 


Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 
Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last  ? 
Shall  we  not  thro'  good  and  31 

Cleave  to  one  another  still  ? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call : 
"  Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  Imperial  vvliole, 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  tlcet,  one  throne ! 
Britons,  hold  your  own.'* 

There  has  been,  ^ve  think,  some 
little  tendency  to  overlook  tliis  Im- 
perial note  in  the  verso  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  our  age.    Catching  phrases 
and  felioitous  occasional  verses  have 
fastened    themselves   on  tibe  fisncy 
of  the  multitude;  and  vigorous,  if 
somowhat   vuli^ar,  appeals   to  com- 
mon minds  and  to  material  forms  of 
thought  have  had  much  popularity. 
Tlure  has  been   a  disposition  to 
entertain  ideas  too  favourable  to  mere 
national  greed,  to  warlike  passion  fbr 
the  sake  of  war,  and  some  Wwing 
towards  admiration  for   the  coarser 
side  of  our  military  life,  and  the  more 
hcctoriug  spirit  of  our  National  politics. 
In  Tennyson's  poetry  nothing  of  the 
kind  will  be  found.    The  air  he  gives 
his  readers  to  breathe  is  too  rare  and 
pure  for  any  but  our  best  to  breathe 
in ;  and  they  are  our  l>p«t  who  do 
their  duty  best  and  with  tlie  purest 
motives,  whether  that  duty  be  fight- 
ing, or  trading,  or  prospecting,  or 
colonising,  or  taking  part  in  the  vast 
and  varied  madiinery  of  government. 
Such  at  these  prevail  and  rule  in  the 
end.    As  long  as  they  remain  with 
us,  part  of  our  National  vitality  and 
part  of  our  Imperial  hope,  so  long 
will  they  instinctively  find  insfuration 
in  the  pages  of  Tennyson.  And  while 
this  is  so  we  may  bo  sure  that  Uie 
future  history  of  the  Empire,  though 
it  may  bo  stormy,  will  not  be  stained. 
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0ns  other  matter,  too,  shines  clear 
to  mo  through  the  ever  deepening 
mist  of  tliat  "Age of  Viet-ona."  This, 
namely,  that  the  appointed  Guardian 
of  English  souls  in  that  age,  called 
Anglican  Church  by  mortal  men,  is 
now  in  very  palpable  commotion  ; — 
in  very  travail  is  our  poor  INIotlior, 
Anj^lican  Clmrch.  Hot,  ami  over 
hotter  (lebato  do  her  sons  now  hold 
under  the  stars.  *'  la  our  poor  Mother 
in  very  truth  Anglican,  think  you, 
at  aUr*  "Roman,  then t Nay, 
surely  Genevan."  Thus  do  our  poor 
Mother's  truoulont  sons  hold  hi.i;li 
debate  under  Heaven  ;  busy  with  the 
Name  and  Timo-title  of  her ; — of  her 
Honour,  and  Ood-^T6n  cAorvoter, 
careless  enough. 

Surely,  of  all  matters  hitherto 
debated  by  sons  of  Adam,  this  of  our 
Anglican  Church  is  incomprehensi- 
blestl  "Age  of  Victoria"?  I  had 
thought  our  "Age  of  Elizabeth"  had 
settled  all  that  :~Scarlet  Woman 
packed  to  her  seven  hills  never  to  set 
wanton  loot  on  English  hills  more. 
Thus  far,  we  verily  supposed,  had  we 
brought  it  from  "  pestilent  priest " 
Beckct,  Langton  Charter  and  "jS'cc/e- 
na  Anglicana  libera  5tf,"  Prwmnnire 
Statute^  Boyal  Supremacies,  Smith- 
Aeld  burnings  ;^hus  fur,  to  total 
abolition  of  said  Scarlet  "NVoraan  and 
consignment  of  her  and  her  trappings 
— Confessions,  Incense-burnings,  all 
manner  uf  ceremonial  garniture  and 
Mass-furniture — ^to  Denial  and  Ever- 
lasting Oblivion.  Not  so.  We  will 
proceed,  if  you  please,  in  our  Age  of 
Enlightenment^  and  not  without  heat^ 


solemnly  to  debate  the  mattor  ;  will, 
with  "Church  Unions,"  "Church 
As'?ociations "  and  the  like,  proceed 
to  dissect  scientifically  or  unscientifi- 
cally the  character  of  our  Mother. 

It  is  the  year  of  grace,  1835,  or 
thereabouts,  as  Dryasdust  tells  me, 
wherein  I  discern  in  this  England  a 
cloud  like  a  man's  hand,  like  onough 
to  become  Elijah-rainstorm,  not 
altogether  of  the  fructifying  species. 
England  is  busy  in  this  time,-HMr,  if 
not  busy,  at  least  noisy — and  debates 
Parliament  Reforms,  Prt  c:re  s  of 
Science,  itc,  with  or  witliout  en- 
lightenment. But  it  is  in  the  Silence, 
as  ever,  that  seed  is  planted  wiiich 
with  due  tending  ^all  grow  to 
umbrageous  tree,  bearing  fruit,  sweet 
or  bitter.  But,  "Of  what  Speoies 
shall  the  tree  be  1 "  This  is  a  question 
of  some  importance  in  a  siientilic  and 
enlightened  Age.  Oak,  think  you  ] — 
or,  oh  Heavens  ! — upas  ?  We  will 
wait  till  it  grow,  and  then — ^will 
debate  the  matter. 

Dimly,  through  Dryasdust's  tele- 
scope, rlo  T  perceive  a  certain  young 
gentleman  of  the  jjedagogic-spiritual 
sort  preparing  lectures  in  Oriel 
College,  preparing  sermons  for  Mary*a 
Church  in  Oxford, — a  reverend  young 
gentleman  with  thoughts  in  his  head, 
significant  perhaps.  It  is  young  Mr. 
Newman  who  sits  there  in  Oriel 
College,^ — a  learne<l,  rexerend  young 
gentleman  reading  all  manner  of 
Church  Fathers  and  the  like,  pre- 
paring seed  of  oak  or  upas.  To 
pedagogio-einritual  Mr.  Newman  it 
would    seem    there    are  matters 
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vorthier  of  debate  than  Pariiament 
B^rms.    The  character  of  our  poor 

Mother,  Ecclesia  itn^^teana,— this  is 
of  all  matters  the  moinpntoiisefjt  for 
tho  reverend  young  geutleman.  O 
revcrcud  Mr.  Newman,  with  what 
infinite  searchings  of  heart,  search- 
ia^  oil  Church  Fathers  and  all  the 
cMdren  of  Dryasdost,  wilt  thou  di&> 
cover  that  our  poor  "Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," which  wo  hoped  had  been  an 
Age  of  HertJiam  and  Fact,  was  after 
all  clearly  au  Age  of  (Quackery  and 
Sham-Fact  1 — our  Eed^A  An^i- 
cana  is  no  true  child  <tf  Reality  and 
Protestant  Reformation,  but  bastard 
child  of  Babylonish  Scarlet  Woman  ! 
Thi^,  in  thine  Oriel  silence,  sowing 
seed  of  oak  or  upas,  bv  Tract  Ninety 
and  Church  i  atiicr  luaraing  thou  wilt 
indisputably  prove.  NeY6rtheless»^ 
some  ten  years  or  more^  now  gone — 
I  perceive  that  our  reverend  friend, 
doubtful  now  of  our  poor  Mother's 
virtue,  or  even  flatly  denying  the 
same,  liath,  with  due  "Apology"  to 
all  concerned,  betaken  himself  to 
his  Orand]iK>tiier,  veritable  Scarlet 
Woman  herself;  and  will  of  her 
Babylonish  cloth  fumtsh  himself  a 
Hat. 

Thus,  like  Discord  from  baiKjuct 
of  the  godii,  friend  Newman,  with 
due  Apology  made,  departs  leaving 
on  our  Anglican  board  his  apple 
*'fbr  the  Fairest."  Approach,  then, 
claimant  goddesses,  that  our  Paris, — 
Englisli  Demos  namely — may  award. 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  Liberal- 
ism ; — which  is  fairest,  think  you  ] 
Alas  1  Demos-Paris  has  not  one  voice, 
but  many  voices.  Poor  Demoa-Paris 
can  in  no  wise  award — cannot  so 
much  as  rightly  speak;  can  only 
debate;  and  our  goddeases  may 
wrangle  it  till  Ilion  fall — till  crack 
of  Doom.  Meanwhile,  may  we  not 
somewhat  assist  aud  wrangle  with 
our  "Ghttffdi  AssoGiations,"  **C9iurch 
Unions,'*  *'Gorham  Judgments,**  Privy 


Oouncilling  and  Parliament  Acts! 
Nay,  may  not  Liberalism  too  press 
her  claim,  and  at  least  write  some 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  "  ]  Liberalism 
is  clearly  of  Teutonic  parent^o,  hate- 
ful to  "  Apologia  "-Newman,  hateful 
to  Or^odoxy  of  whatsoever  species. 
Clearly,  Orthodoxy  will  have  no 
''Essays  and  Reviews,"  will  in- 
exorably send  all  writers  of  such  to 
Darkness  and  Oblivion.  Say  you  so, 
my  learned  friend  ?  Amid  those 
spectral  ghosts,  hateful  to  Orthodoxy, 
do  I  not  dimly  discern  a  certain 
Temple^  not  unlaiown  to  me  f  What 
if  said  Temple  should,  by  assiduous 
pedagogic  travail,  get  himself  gaiters? 
— Orthotloxy  of  whatsoever  species 
would  thereat  make  lamentation,  one 
might  surmise,  audible  to  Dryasdust. 

Audible  too,  is  the  ever  growing 
debate  of  the  sons  of  our  BeeUsia 
Anglicana.  Audible, — and  sorrow- 
ful, tragic !  Verily,  Man,  debating 
in  the  deep  heart  of  him,  in  silence, 
in  meditatinn,  how  best  to  hold  con- 
verse witii  liie  Eternal, — that  were 
indeed  worth  much.  But  Man,  debat- 
ing  not  in  any  degree  that,  or  in  that 
manner;  —  debating,  rather,  with 
crackling  as  of  burnt  sticks,  with  hiss- 
ings as  of  serpents,  with  Associations, 
Unions,  Apologias,  Tract  Ninety,  and 
Thirty-Nine  or  other  Articles ;  de- 
bating in  what  garments,  with  what 
jMtfurs,  he  shall  present  himself  be- 
fore some  symbol  of  the  £temal,~ 
symlxil  for  the  most  part  now  grown 
to  be  no  symbol — ;  O  Heaven  !  that 
were  indeed  a  debate  of  owls  and  bats 
hooting  through  Night  and  Chaos ! 
Yet  this,  and  no  other  has  now  in  our 
"Age  of  Enlightenment," — "Age  ol 
Victoria "  having  by  this  time  a 
Jubilee  or  two  to  its  credit,  as  Dryaa 
dust  informs  me — become  the  question 
of  questions  for  all  loyal  sons  of  our 
Anglican  Mother.  "Heavens!  Dost 
thou  pray  Westward,  Orthodoxy  (of 
the  Cktholio  species)  affirming  it  shall 
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be  Eastward?  Is  thj  Soul  no  Fact 
then,  nor  Tarittrns  deep)  And  dost 
thou  frock  thysdf  in  black ;  knowest 
thoa  not  such  to  be  Devil's  liveiyt 

The  Almighty,  I  do  as«;iirp  thcc, 
Protestant  friend,  hath  an  eye  for 
colour  !  Get  thee  copes  therefore, 
and  cliasubles,  albs,  and  variegated 
prayer-dothes  changing  with  Earth's 
seasons,  to  cover  thy  breeches  withaL 
And  get  thee  incense  to  perfume  ow 
souls  witliul,  if  li;ij)ly  the  EteiTial  may 
give  heed  to  us.  And  such  misde- 
meanours as  may  be  in  auy  son  of 
Adam,  let  us  confess  them — not  in  the 
Eternal  SUence^  like  Uind  old  Hebrew 
Prophets  and  the  like — ^bnt  to  thee, 
Reverend  ^Tr.  Chasuble,  to  thee 
RevprPTid  yi  r.  Eastward  -  Posture." 
Catholicism  furnished  ^\  ith  incense- 
smoke,  with  variegated  prayer-clothes 
changing  with  the  seasons,  confessing 
misdemeanoiirs  to  Reverend  Mr.  East- 
ward-Posture— is  not  die  indubitably 
fairest  ?  "  Nay,"  aaaiwen  Protestant- 
ism, "rather  is  she  indubitably 
daughter  of  Babylon,  daughter  be- 
yond question  of  Deceit  and  Beeke- 
bub.  As  for  me,  thou,  who  knowest 
thine  *  Age  of  Elizabeth,'  —  thou 
knowest  of  what  Parentage  I  am.  Am 
not  I  fairest?"  Alas!  thou  many-voiced 
Demos-Paris,  thou  answerest  Yea,  an- 
swerest  Nay — clear  decisive  speech 
thou  hast  not,  O  thou  many-voiced  ! 

Meantime  Reverend  Temple, —  he 
whom  we  last  saw  writing  certain 
''Essays  and  Reviews" — has  fw 
years  past  had  gaiters ;  is  not  now 
Revetend  Pedagogue,  but  Right 
Reverend  Father.  Audible  lamenta- 
tion of  Orthodoxy  1  Nay,  Orthodoxy 
is  now  silent^ — applauding  even.  For 
Bight  Reverend  Father  writes  no 
Essays  and  Reviews  more;  has  sent 
all  such  to  Oblivion,  has  become  a 
veritable  Temple  of  Orthodoxy ;  lays 
hands  on  Reverend  Eastward-Posture 
with  mitre  and  rochet  and  ail  due 
and  proper  CSatholio-Episcopal  veati- 


ture  j  sits  now  in  the  seat  of  old 
Augustine  and  of  vitriolio  Dr.  Laud, 
Orthodoxy  aj^lauding  audiUy  enoog^. 

I  observe,  therefore,  that  for  some 
years    past    Reverend    Posture  and 
Reverend  Cliasuble  have  had  no  let 
nor  luufhanee,  no  .Souls  Overseer  any 
longer  holding  a  curb  ;  —  curbing, 
indeed,  with  "Episcopal  Veto"  any 
who  would  hindw  the  reverend  gentle- 
men.   The  reverend  gmtlonen  can 
now  enjoy  their  postures  and  haber- 
dashery  M'itliout   question.  Protes- 
tantism ?   Was  it  not  clearly  a  bubble 
on  the  stream  of  Time,  now  happily 
vanished  into  nothingness  1    If  one 
considers  it,  Fkotestantism  was  per- 
haps somewhat  more  than  a  bubble; 
may  have  depths  and  ocean-tides  in 
it  unsoon  hy  the  reverend  gentlemen, 
but   liowmg   silent    and   strong  in 
English  hearts.    May  there  not  be 
still  somewhere  in  England,  as  in  the 
Age  of  Olivw,  some  Jenny  Geddes 
with  a  stool,  ready,  if  need  arise,  to 
cry  to  the  reverend  gentlemen,  "  Wilt 
thou  say  Mass  at  my  lugt"  One 
such  I  do,  indeed,  discover  hidden 
among  the  durt  ci  that  tlme^  and  wyt 
altogether  unmemorabl^ — an  obscure 
seUer  of  books,  and  a  scandalous 
person,  Mr.  Chasuble  assures  me,  who 
even  sets  up  a  "  brawling "  within 
consecrated  brick  walls,  protests  loudly 
against  sacred  incense-perfumery  and 
the  like.   Indubitably  a  scandalous 
fellow,   showing   no   deference  to 
CSiaSuble  and  Posture.     Nay,  he  will 
even  beard  Right  Reverend  Fathers, 
and   prove  if   we  have  Admirable 
Creiirlitons,  or  the  reverse  of  admir- 
auic  ;  and  will,  with  "  brawling  "  and 
protests,  and  in  what  way  soever 
possible,  with  or  without  tlmiwing  of 
stools,  say  to  the  reverend  gentlemen, 
"Wilt  thon  say  Mass  at  my  lug?" 
Obscure   scandalous  seller  of  books 
finds  powder  dry  for  his  match  and 
makes  a  notable  bla^e  of  it,  not  easily 
to  be  estingoished  by  lawn-deeves. 
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Furthermore,  by  laborious  delving 
in  Dryasdust's  bottomless  pits,  and 
certain  old  Times  newspaper  rubbish- 
bins,  the  modem  reader  may  about 
this  time  hear  a  sound  as  of  distant 
storm-portending  thundear  roHmg  up 
from  Norman  William's  TSew  Forest. 
Think  not,  0  mocleru  reader,  the  thnn* 
der  is  voice  of  Norman  William.  Not 
of  Norman  William  is  the  voice,  but  of 
Plantaf^onot  William.  It  is  our  Right 
Honourable  i  rieud,  Ilarcourt — known 
to  Bryasdiist.  Through  the  Immen- 
sities of  Space  win  the  ▼oioe  of  our 
Bi^t  Honourable  Friend  echo  like 
trumpet  of  brass,  heard  of  gods  and 
men,  proclaiming  to  all  and  sundry 
that  Protestantism  is  in  very  truth 
the  fairest.  Did  not  our  Eight 
Honourable  Friend  long  8inoe»  on  this 
same  business,  withstand  a  very 
Gladstone  to  the  face,  as  Apostle 
Paul  withstood  Apostle  Peter?  A 
trusty,  valiant,  not  unsubstantial 
Man,  is  our  Right  Honourable  Plan- 
tagenet-Protestant  1  Give  ear  then, 
every  English  son  of  Adam!  Flan- 
tagenet  -  Protestant  proclaims  under 
high  Heaven  that  Apolc^ia-Newman's 
seed  was  no  true  acom, — properly  no 
acorn  at  all,  true  or  false.  For  see, 
have  we  not  here  a  upas  tree  1  A 
most  induhitable  upas  tree^  O  Flan- 
tagenet-Brotestant ;  wherein  whoso 
hath  eyes  may  disoem  nests  of 
"Vampires,  of  Devils. 

And  do  we  not  now  clearly  per- 
ceive, moreover,  duce  OulielmOy  that 
Reverend  Mr.  Posture  himself  — 
whether  Eastward  or  not  Eastward 
— ^is  palpably  Beverend  Mr.  /m-Pos- 
tarel  —  palpably  priest  of  Babylon 
and  chaos  —  priest  in  fact,  beyond 
all  question,  of  the  God  of  Flies? 
Plantagenet-Protestant  we  saw  for- 
merly, by  assiduous  help  of  Dryasdust, 
to  be  in  Farliament,  to  be  a  sort  of 
leader  there,  perfonnlng  such  Time- 
duties  there  as  were  in  him  to 
perform;  oblivious  oiongh,  Dryasdust 


would  have  me  believe,  of  othw  than 
Time-duties.  I  perceive,  however,  that 
our  Right  Honourable  Friend  has 
before  this  got  himself  out  of  that 
trade ;  has  resolutely,  and  with  what- 
ever of  Sincerity  sAd  true  Fact  lies 
in  him,  turned  his  back  on  all  that ; 
"will  desist  for  evermore  from  all 
Parliament-leading,  Time-duties — nay, 
from  Death-duties,  Quackery,  Ilome- 
Rulery,  and  Knavery  of  wliat  s'i'_>e  ver 
sort  j  and  will,  henceforth,  iai>tead 
thereof  procUim  with  Plantagenet- 
Protestant  thunder  from  Norman 
William's  forest  yonder,  echoing 
through  all  Temples  of  Orthodoxy  at 
Lambeth  or  elsewhere,  that  we  will 
have  no  more  Imposture,  whether 
Reverend,  or  as  is  more  Uke,  quite 
un-Beverendi  that  our  poor  Mother 
Ecdeaia  Ana^ieana  shall  be  forthwitii 
purged  of  all  humours — Apologia 
Newraanism,  Puseyism,  Ritualism, 
Incenseism  (which,  if  you  well  con- 
sider it,  is  like  to  prove  Incendiarism) 
variegated  Babylonish  vestitureism ; — ■ 
that  tiieee,  and  all  such  are  but  foul 
exhalations  of  Black  Tartarus,  which 
shall  not  in  this  land  of  England  any 
longer  be. 

Gently  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend !  What  says  my  Jjord  of 
Hali&zt  Hath  not  my  Lord  twelve 
legions  of  Angels  at  cbXI — a  certain 
"Church  Union,"  namely,  increasing 
in  these  times,  I  think,  by  a  thousand 
per  calendar  month  ?  "  Not  upas  tree 
at  all,"  I  hear  ray  Lord  affirm,  "but 
stout  English  oak,  sheltering  all  men." 
"Nor,"  continues  the  noUe  Lord, 
"  was  the  acom  ci  Apologia^Newman's 
planting,  but  <^  his  tending  merely* 
Apologia-Newman  but  r!  cared  our 
oak's  branches  of  pestilent  obstruc- 
tions, Swiss  or  German  ivy  to  wit, 
Tudor  miiitletoe,  sap-sucking  paratiiles 
of  this  and  that  species,  and  gave  our 
oak  freedcHm  and  breath  of  Heaven ; 
our  acom  was  planted  by  old  Augustine 
some  time  bade,  and  by  Heaven's  rain 
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and  mmshine  has  now  grown  to  what 
ye  see."  Sospeaica  the  noble  Lord;  so 

speaks  our  Union  increasing  by  a  thou- 
sand per  calendar  month  j  so  speaks 
Reverend  Mr.  Posture.  Wilt  thou 
not  then  obey  Right  Reverend  Or- 
thodoxy Temple,  fx^d  Posture  1  He 
our  Right  Reverend  Arch-Overseer 
writes  no  Essays  and  Reviews  in 
these  times ;  he  will,  with  all  gracious- 
noss,  be  pleased  to  hear  you  and  decide 
the  matter;  nay, — will  even  invite 
Right  Revwend  Yotk.  to  sit  bedde 
him,  and  they  two,  with  proper 
Catholic  -  Episcopal  vestttnre  and 
Church  Father-learning,  not  without 
inward  sympathy  moreover,  will 
actually  hear  wliat  you  have  to  say 
in  this  busineijs.  Didnt  thou  not 
swear  an  oath  beiofe  hig^  Heaven 
to  obey  Bight  Reverend  Overseers  t 
What  say  you,  Reverend  Sirl  My 
Lord — what  ? 

Thus  far,  then,  have  these  high 
debates  brought  themselves  ;  and 
now, — as  I  leam  from  Dryasdust — 
Reverend  Mr.  Posture,  Mr.  Chasuble, 
my  L(»rd  of  Halifax  and  two  thousand 
or  more  friends  of  theirs,  gather  in 
some  Holborn  Hall  Conference,  and 
there,  or  elsewhere,  prepare  to  make 
answer.  Answer  significant  enough 
they  do  in  fact  duly  deliver : — "  To 
idl  and  sundry  whom  it  may  or  may 
not  concern,  hear  the  reply  <rf 
Chasuble,  Posture,  and  Company. 
We  the  said  Company  do  hereby 
declare  that  wo  will  gladly  and  with 
all  humility  obey  our  Right  Reverend 
Fathers  in  all  things  according  to 
oath  taken;  Provided  always— — 
What  I  Reverend  gentlemen.  Provisos  1 
Provided — what,  theni  "Provided 
always  that  decisions  of  said  Right 
Reverend  Fathers  do  in  all  particulars 
agree  with  the  desires  of  us  Chasuble, 
Posture,  and  Company."  This  then 
is  the  answer  authentically  delivered 
by  Reverend  gentlemen  increasing  by 
a  thousand  per  calendar  month  in 


your  Agd  of  Enlightenmentb  It  is  a 
fact  worth  considering. 

Strange,  diverse  "  forms  of  Wor- 
ship "  have  I  known  among  men 
since  Time  began  : — still  voices  speak- 
ing in  Horeb  solitudes  within  the 
deep  heart  of  man :  Juggernaut  cars 
and  Negro  fetish  : — ^Highest^  and  also 
Lowest.  But  stranger  have  I  known 
nonr-  tli-ui  this  of  your  Age  of  En- 
lighieniuent,  Age  of  Victoria: — 
veritable  liaberdasher-worship  of  an 
Almighty  with  an  eye  for  colour. 
Reverend  gentlemen,  increasing  by 
a  thousand  per  calendar  month,  and 
standing  not  merely  at  the  confluence 
of  two  Eternities,  but  even  in  an  Age 
of  Enlightenment,  have  now  finally, 
after  due  examination  of  the  matter, 
decided  that  the  deep  Infinite  Mys^ 
teries  whereby  Human  in  this  world 
may  hold  converse  with  Divine, 
require  of  thee  that  thou  take  pence 
to  the  Church-grocer  to  buy  incense- 
smoke  withal ;  require  this  colour  to 
thy  frock,  and  not  thai  colour ; 
require  thee  to  face  point  of 
compass  and  not  thai  pdnt  Ala^ 
thou  old  Horeb  prophet,  my  friend 
Dryasdust  tells  me  thou  didst  not  live 
in  an  Age  of  Enlightenment ;  thou 
hadst  therefore  but  cloak  of  quite 
uncanonical  hue  and  texture,  and 
hadst  to  content  tiiyself  with  that 

still  small  voice;**  fronting  the 
while,  as  is  like  enough  I  fear, 
some  wholly  unorthodox  quarter  of 
high  Heaven.  O  Horeb  Prophet ! — 
O  Reverend  Mr.  Posture ! —  Aye 
friend  Hamlet,  sorrowfully  at  thy 
bidding,  do  I  look  on  tUs  picture 
and  on  that. 

And  now,  the  assiduous  modem 
reader  may,  by  di1i!?ent  search,  per- 
ceive through  the  murk  of  the  Past 
that  volcanic  fires  glow  in  the  heart  of 
Hantagenet-Protestant ;  glow,  indeed, 
in  the  hearts  of  quite  iMfr-Plantagenet 
Protestants,  and  simmer  there^  in- 
SQigent.    To  such  a  length  have  our 
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noble  Loffda  with  Unioiis  increasing 
by  a  i^onsand  per  calendar  month, 
and  obscure  sellers  of  books  seeking 
vainly  for  Admirable  Creightons,  now 
brought  tlie  business  of  dissecting 
scientifically  our  Mother's  character. 
No  determination  c/l  the  business  as 
yet  80  much  as  peroeivable.  Must 
our  Parliament  then  move  in  the 
business  —  Parliament  now  loaded 
with  "  Nonconformist  conscience," 
Irish  Babylonianism  and  the  like, 
and  ready  to  explode  in  such  a 
business  t  Nevertheless,  if  by  no 
other  means,  then  even  by  explosive 
Ftoliamentary  means.    For  it  is  a 


matter  that  by  Burliamentary  or 

Un-Parliamentary  devices  needs  to 
get  itself  determined.  Deep-scheming 
Cecil  will  perhaps  st«p  across  fn^m 
his  Celestial  despatches  and  settle 
it  for  us?  Slim  Scotch  Balfour,  not 
without  some  "Foundations  of  Belief** 
in  him, — were  not  he  a  likely  one  fw 
the  job  ?  Upas  or  Oak  ?  Vampire 
nests  or  Paradise-bird  nests?  That 
is  the  question,  needing  now  of  all 
things — answer.  Must  our  tree  be 
felled  then,  before  answer  given?  If 
in  no  other  way,  then  even  so. 
Answer  is  known  to  Dryasdust;  to 
all  other  mortal  men — unknown. 
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THE  REAL  D'ABTAGNAK. 


Only  the  other  day,  in  the  piiges 

of  a  popular  author,  I  found  the  older 
Duraas  described  as  *'  one  of  tlio  i^reut 
giants  of  Romance,  the  master-mind 
that  invented  D'Artagnan."  Dumas 
maj  have  been  one  of  the  great 
giants  of  Bomanoe,  but  he  did  not 
invent  D'Artagnan.  That  magnificent 
Gascon  wa<?  made  of  flesli  and  blood, 
not  of  ink  and  imagination  ;  his 
battles,  loves,  and  friendships  were 
not  solely  the  brilliant  creations  of 
a  great  author.  Headers  of  Las 
Mkmoires  db  M.  D'Artagnan  know 
those  tliing5;,  and  they  know  also 
that  the  musketoor's  throe  friends, 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  share 
with  him  a  historic  foundation.  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  inform  the 
admirers  of  that  gallant  band  who 
D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  Athos,  and 
Aramis  really  were.  In  collecting 
my  facta  T  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  powerful  assihtance  received  from 
M*  de  Jauregain,  M.  d'Auriai^  and 
other  distinguished  French  writers 
on  this,  and  kindred,  subjects. 

Tlie  true  name  of  tlio  Comte 
d'Artaguan,  the  liero  of  the  Memoirs, 
was  Charles  de  Batz  Cartel  more,  the 
Castelmore  being  territorial.  The 
surname  D^Artagnan  (tiiat  of  his 
mother)  was  assumed  at  the  special 
re  pir  t  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  young 
man's  maternal  relatives,  A  docu- 
ment in  the  Clarimbault  Collection, 
National  French  Manuscript  Library, 
says,  in  narrating  the  enrolment  of 
the  famous  musketeer^s  son,  among 
the  pages  of  the  grand  /curie  in 
1676:  "  His  patronymic  is  De  Batz, 
and  Castelmore  is  a  territorial  ad- 


dition. It  was  the  late  King  who 
wished  that  the  fatlier  of  this  page, 
being  tlie  maternal  nephew  of  Henri 
de  Montesquiou  d'Arlagnan,  should 
take  the  latter  surname,  because  his 
Majesty  was  accustomed  to  hearing 
it,  whUe  the  said  Henri  served  him 
in  the  regiment  of  the  Guards." 

Charles  de  liatz-Castelmore,  other- 
wise  our  friend   D'Artagnan,  came 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  not  in  1626  as 
in  the  novel   He  was  bom  either 
at  the  small  chdteau  of  Oastelmore, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Cers,  or  at  his  maternal  grandfather's 
liuuie    of    ArUignan,     near  Vic-en- 
Bigorre.     His  father,  Bertrand  do 
Batz,  Seigneur  of  Castelmore  and  of 
La   Flaigne,  sprang  from  a  cadet- 
branch  of  the  house  of  Batz,  which 
bad  for  centuries  held  a  high  position 
among  the  lesser  nobles  of  Beam  and 
Gascony.    The  patriarch  of  the  family, 
according  to  O'Gilvy,  was  Odon,  Baron 
de  Bala,  who  lived  from  1466  to 
The  head  of  the  house  in  the  days 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  Manaud, 
Baron    de  Bat/,  a  second  cousin  of 
D'Artagnan's  father.     This  Manaud, 
in  1577,  was  one  of  the  four  brave 
Gascons  who  saved  the  life  of  the 
future  Henri  Quatre^  at  the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Eausse  in  Albret.  The 
King  had  be«i  separated  from  his 
followers,  and  a  number  of  the  garri- 
son attacked  him,  crying,  "  Sho<^)t  at 
Green  Breeches ! "    Henry  must  have 
been  killed,  had  not  Mknaud  de  Bats 
and  three  others  cut  their  way  through 
the  press,   formed  a  cordon  around 
him,   and  defended   him  heroically 
until  help  came.     Until  his  death 
Manaud  de  Batz  remained  the  intimate 
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friend  uid  oomtpondait  of  his  toytl 

master. 

D'Artagnan's  father  do«'^ended  from 
this  gallant  Bai  on'M  L:  i  rai  uncle,  and 
alsO|  owiug  to  a  marriage  betw^n 
ocHuiiu,  from  the  wmt  of  Maoavd, 
Madaine  de  Lapqrrie.  So  that  he 
cemeof  a  good  fighting  stciclc.  The 
arm^  bornt*  In*  the  hranch  of  Batz- 
Castelmore  were  :  Quarterly,  first  and 
fourth,  or  an  eagle  displayed  sable ; 
second  and  third,  cuure  a  castle  of 
two  towen  embattled  taUe,  This  was 
the  ooat  of  arms  which  the  young 
D'Artagnan  submitted,  when  a  candi- 
date for  a  cadetship  in  the  Guards, 
and  which  was  duly  conlirnied  to  hiin. 

80  much  for  the  paternal  ancestors 
of  IVArtagnan,  plain  oonntry  gentle- 
men of  raq)ecta}ile  deMent  On  his 
mother's  dde^  hia  oonnectiona  were 
much  gi-ander.  It  was  on  February 
27th,  1608,  that  tlio  Seij;piP«r  Ber- 
traiicl  de  Bat^z-Castoimore  was  married 
to  I'Vani^ouie  de  Montesquiou  d'Artag- 
naa.  The  ladj'e  father  was  the  noUe 
Jean  de  lionteequ»>o,  Seigneur  of 
Artagnan,  of  BarV>ac]i]'n,  of  Ansost, 
of  Masous,  and  of  lialf  a  dozen  other 
manors,  all  equally  mountainous,  and 
probably  equally  unproductive.  But 
the  blood  of  this  B^rnais  nobleman 
was  Une  as  the  sky  over  his  native 
Pyrenees.  He  was  chief  of  the  jonior 
bran<^  of  the  great  house  of  Montes- 
quieu, directly  descended  from  King 
Clovis  the  Great,  through  8nneho 
Mittara,  Duke  of  Gascony,  and  a  long 
tine  of  prittody  and  noble  anoestors. 
The  Dae  de  Feiensao  is^  I  think,  the 
present  head  of  the  family.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  her  dis- 
tinguished brother,  the  Clicvalier 
Henri  de  Montesquieu  d'Artagnan, 
governor  of  Montaner,  the  same 
Henri  for  whom  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
had  ezperienoed  sooh  a  lildog  that  he 
wished  oar  D* Artagnan  to  take  his 
ancle's  nnme. 

In  spite  of  the  nobility  of  the 


family  ^i^oh  dwelt  beneath  its  roof, 

the  chdteau  of  Artagnan,  wherein  the 
mother  and  father  of  the  musketeer 
were  married,  was  a  modest  little 
hoUHe.  You  may  visit  it  to-day,  if 
yoa  wm,  for  the  Oomte  de  Montes- 
qoioo,  a  descendant  of  the  fsmily, 
owns  and  cherishes  the  oM  rooftree. 
Arta;?nan  is  now  a  pretty  villai^e, 
near  the  Adour,  and  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles  from  Tarbea. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  young 
hride  travelling  through  the  hills  of 
Btfam,  to  her  new  home  at  Castelmore, 
on  a  pillion  behind  her  husbandi 
Castelmore  wa5!  even  smaller  than 
Artagnan,  and  M.  de  Batz  was  not 
rich.  Indeed  the  honest  musketeer 
tells  OS  that  his  parents  were  poor, 
even  for  B^nais  gentlefolks.  No 
doaht  the  poor  Seigneur  of  Oastcimore 
was  tremendously  patronised  by  his 
comparatively  rich  brother  in  law,  the 
lord  of  Artjigiiari,  of  Barbaehin,  of 
Ansost,  tk^c,  tkc.  The  house  of  the 
Bats  iiimily  was  bat  one  story  high, 
hat  it  was  well  built  and  fortified. 
A  much  renovated  edition  stands  in 
its  place  to^ay.  Near  by  is  the  tiny 
village  of  Lupiac,  and  over  the  hills 
to  the  north-east  lies  the  ruin  of  Batz, 
once  the  stronghold  of  him  who  saved 
the  life  of  Henry  of  KaTarrsu 

To  Bertrand  de  Bata-CSastelmore 
uid  Fran^oise  d'Artagnan  were  bom 
six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughter?.  Of  the  musketeer's  sisters, 
Claude  married  Bertrand  de  iSivoerd, 
and  was  molher  of  t&at  Limteiiaiit- 
Oeneral  de  Bivoerd  de  Bata,  who 
commande<I  ai;ainst  the  English  at 
Martini([ue  in  Itw  l  ;  wlrile  Jeanne, 
in  1652,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Seijrneur  de  Peyroux.  D'Artagnan 
came  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  sign 
the  contraot  of  this  marriage;  no 
doabt  J^dme  was  his  favourite  sister. 

Of  the  sons^  the  eldest,  Paol,  sao- 
ceeded  his  father  as  lord  of  the  small 
domai&of  Castelmore.  He  too  served 
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in  tlie  Miuketeera,  beoame  a  Chevalier 

of  St.  Louis,  and  died  Goveraor  oi 
Navarreiix  in  May,  1703,  tliirty  yoars 
after  his  more  famous  brother,  having 
attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 
Leaving  no  children,  his  estates  passed 
to  the  sons  of  D'Artagnan.  The 
seoond  son  was  Jean  de  Batz,  a  dish 
tangqiehed  soldier,  who  rose  to  be 
coraraander-inchief  of  the  French 
army  in  Arucrica,  and  a  lieutenant- 
general.  He  also  died  childless.  The 
third  of  the  brothers  was  a  simple 
oountrir  ewr^,  Arnaud  de  Bati^  who 
became  reotor  of  the  pariah  of  Lufnao 
in  1641,  just  a  year  after  his  youngest 
brother  set  out,  on  the  famous  nag,  to 
seek  his  fortune.  And  then,  youngest 
of  all  the  children,  came  Charles  de 
Batz-Castelmore. 

D^Artagnan  states  that  there  was 
notiiing  in  his  boyhood  worth  talking 
about ;  but  we  need  not  take  tliis  too 
literally.  To  one  whose  manhood  was 
go  full  of  action,  even  the  notable 
exploits  of  youtli  may  appear  petty 
and  trivial.  If  he  could,  while  not 
yet  eighteen,  take  xank  as  one  of  the 
best  Bwordamen  and  sturdiest  duellists 
in  Paris,  he  must  surely  have  seen 
some  stem  training  in  his  native 
B(^arn.  His  uncle,  Henri  d'Artagnan, 
was  a  renowned  ma.ster  of  fence,  and 
his  father  had  seen  some  service  in 
the  wars.  The  country  around 
abounded  with  game»  large  and  soiall ; 
wolf -hunts  were  frequent;  fish 
swarmed  in  the  riyers.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  since  all  the  Bearnais 
gentlemen  smuggled,  or  lent  aid  to 
tiie  smugglers,  skirmishes  of  a  serious 
nature  were  not  uncommon  with  the 
frontier  ^rtiaom,  and  indeed  many 
such  encounters  are  on  record.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  D'Artagnan's  early  years  were 
spent  in  the  duU  monotony  he  would 
have  us  believe. 

Let  us  part  now  with  jyArtsgnan 
for  a  spaoe^  and  turn  to  his  three 


friends,  Perthes,  Athos,  and  Aramis. 
Dumas  probably  thought  that  these 
were  assumed  names ;  and,  under  his 
pen,  Porthos  eventually  l>ecomes  the 
Baron  Du  Vallon,  Aramis  the  Abbe 
d  Herblay,  and  Athos  the  mysterious 
Oomte  de  la  Ftfre.  As  a  mattor  of 
fact^  these  gentl^en  were  all  Gascons, 
like  D'Artagnan  himself ;  and  Porthos, 
as  the  musketeer  expressly  states,  was 
his  ne^r  neighbour  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dou7e.  Moreover  their  real  names 
were  Athos,  Aramits,  and  Forthau, 
the  difiiBrence  in  spelling  being  dne^ 
no  doubts  to  D'Artagnan's  own  mis- 
take. One  can  understand  tiiat^ 
when  kings  spelt  badly,  the  average 
musketeers  of  their  period  were  not 
skilled  in  orthography. 

Porthos  was  D'Artagnau's  first 
friend  in  Paris,  as  the  Memoirs  tell 
OS.  Now  Dumas  has  done  Porthos  a 
cruel  wrong.  Brave  and  staunch  he 
certainly  is  made  in  the  novel;  but 
he  is  made  also  a  vainglorious,  stupitl 
braggart,  a  notorious  glutton,  the 
veritable  clown  of  the  brotherhood. 
Botii  the  Memoirs,  and  all  we  know 
of  t^e  man's  lifei,  point  Had  other  way. 
In  order  to  endow  his  Porthos  witik 
these  unpleasant  attributes,  Dumas 
took  from  the  autobiography  certain 
passages  descriptive  of  an  entirely 
diiferent  person,  a  certain  M.  de 
Besmaux.  Begarding  this  indiyidual, 
whose  works  toad  pomps  were  so  un- 
fairly fathered  upon  the  brave,  simple- 
hearted  Porthos,  T  shall  speak  briefly 
later ;  for  the  present  I  will  deal  with 
Porthos  himself. 

Jean  de  Porthau,  musketeer  of  the 
first  company,  was  the  eldor  son  of 
Isaac  de  Porthau,  Sdgnenr  of  Gamp' 
tCWt^  Campagne,  and  Castetbon,  seore- 
sary  to  the  Parliament  of  Beam,  and 
at  one  time  a  secretary  to  Henri 
Quatre.  The  mother  of  Porthos  was 
Clemence  de  Brosser,  daughter  of  the 
Sieur  de  PolydaTant.  There  were 
four  childr«i  of  this  union :  Jean,  the 
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nmsketecr ;  Isaac,  who  ent^ed  the 
Guards  in  1642;  Jeanne,  who  married 
the  Sieur  de  Domec ;  and  Sara,  lay 
abbess  of  Rivehaute,  who  married 
Abraham  de  Bachone.  The  Porihaus 
▼ere  an  andent  faxoSlj  of  B^rn, 
taking  their  name  £rom  one  of  the 
old  porAa/ux  or  porta  (email  frontier 
towers  resembling  the  peel-towers  of 
the  British  Border)  with  which  tho 
French  and  Spanish  Pyrenoes  were 
studded.  Porthos  left  the  Musketeers 
about  tiie  time  erf  Ida  fatiier'a  death, 
in  1664.  He  succeeded  his  parmt 
in  til'  dignified  office  of  secretary  to 
the  Bdarnais  Parliament,  and,  having 
sold  his  chief  manor  of  Camptort, 
settled  down  at  Campagne,  which  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  homo  of 
D'Artagnan.  One  can  imagine  him 
talking  over  his  adyeDtures  with 
the  famous  musketeer,  and  making 
D'Artagnan's  brother  the  cur^  laugh, 
in  spit<3  of  himself,  over  reminiscences 
of  those  merry  days  of  liis  youth. 
The  present  Marquiii  do  Inolivos  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Portiiofl. 

The  M.  de  Besmamc,  trcm  whose 
ediaracter,  as  portrayed  in  the  Memoirs, 
Dumas  took  his  ima^'inarv  Porthos, 
was  also  a  Gascon,  and  served  witli 
D'Artagnan  in  the  Guards.  D'Ar- 
taguau  did  not  like  him,  that  is  quite 
evident;  and  when  the  son  of  the 
House  of  Oastehnore  did  not  like  a 
man,  he  made  no  bones  about  saying 
so.  He  accuses  Besmaux  of  conceit, 
foppery,  boastfulncss,  antl  a  score  of 
other  sins  against  good-breeding. 
The  story  of  tho  gorgeoutj  baldric, 
whidi  was  only  gold-plated  in  front, 
and  plain  leather  at  the  hack,  takes 
a  different  complexion  in  the  Memoirs 
from  that  it  bears  in  Dumas's  version. 
Besmaux,  under  the  pretrrro  of  hav- 
ing a  cold,  wears  a  cioak  over  his 
shoulders  in  every  kind  of  weather, 
hoping  to  delude  his  comrades  into 
the  bdief  tiiat  the  gold  on  the  baldric 
goes  all  the  way  round.    But  the 


cadets  know  that  Besmaux  is  as  poor 
as  they  are,  and  cannot  afford  golden 
baldrics.  Tlic  wearing  of  the  cloak 
confirms  their  suspicions,  and  they 
resolve  to  expose  this  daw  with 
peaoodc's  feathers.  Besmaux  is  en* 
ticed  to  Fontainebleau  tot  a  walk, 
the  cloak  is  torn  off  as  if  by  accident, 
and  the  back  of  the  baldric  is  rudely 
displayed,  in  all  its  nakedness,  to  a 
horde  of  laughing  cadets.  A  duel  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  this  escapade. 

Besmaux  was  really  a  serviceable 
soldiw,  and  a  person  of  birth  and 
position.  He  afterwards  became 
Governor  of  the  Bastile,  and  is 
introduced,  under  his  proper  name,  in 
that  capacity  by  Dumas.  He  was 
made  a  marquis  by  Louis  the  Four- 
teentii. 

As  to  Athos,  his  name  occurs  again 

and  again  in  the  Memoirs.  Now 
D'Artagnan  saves  his  life  in  an  en- 
counter on  the  Pre  aux  Clercs  ;  and 
now  Athos  assists  D'Artagnan  in 
hoodwinking  the  husband  of  tlie 
latter^s  pretty  landlady.  Occasion- 
ally in  the  Memoirs  Porthos,  Athos, 
and  Aramis  are  styled  the  three 
brothers.  Tliis  is  not  to  be  taken 
Uterally.  The  three  wore  nearly 
related, — Aramis  and  Athoa  were 
cousins  germau — but  the  expression 
ftrotiWrf  meant  no  more  than  the 
Musketeers'  way  of  describing  tiieir 
extraordinarily  close  fiiendship.  Tho 
full  name  of  Athos  was  Armand  de 
Sillegue  d'Athos.  Ho  was  the  son 
of  Adrian,  Seigneur  of  Athos,  Anti- 
vielle,  and  Cassaber,  and  was  de- 
scended from  one  Tamonet  de  Sill^gue, 
a  merchant,  who  in  1557  purchased 
from  the  Crown  the  manors  of  Athos 
and  Cassaber.  Athos  lies  a  league 
or  so  from  the  picturesque  town  of 
Orthoz  in  the  present  department  of 
Basses  Pyrdndes.  The  grandfather  of 
Athos  was  Bertrand,  Sieur  d'Athos, 
&c,  who  died  in  1613,  having 
married  Gatlierine  de  Muneins.  This 
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alliance  made  Athoe  a  cousin  of  M. 
de  Trevillo,  or  Troisvillefl,  the  kindly 
Gascon  captain  who  comman  ded  the 
Musketeers,  befoi-e  D'Artagnan  suc- 
ceeded to  that  proud  position.  It 
waa  M.  de  Tr^WUe  who  made  tiie 
Musketeera  the  yeritable  nest  of  well* 
bom  GhuoonB  that  it  was  when 
D'Artngnan  joinod ;  and,  if  one  glances 
over  the  muster-rolls  of  the  famous 
corps  under  the  latter's  captaincy,  one 
sees  that,  in  this  reapect,  he  loUowed 
the  traditions  of  his  piedeoesaor. 

Athos,  so  fiur  from  being  the  Gomte 
de  la  Fere,  was  not  even  living  in  the 
time  of  Vrxr;T  Axs  ApRfcs.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1045,  prob.iV'lv  from  wounds 
received  in  an  encounter,  iiincu  tlie 
cause  of  his  decease  is  not  given  in 
the  funeral  certificate;  and  be  was 
buried  near  the  hall  of  the  Prd  aux 
Clercs,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the 
spot  where  he,  Porthos,  and  Aramis 
fought,  with  D'Artaornan,  against 
Bernajoux  and  three  of  tlie  Cardinal's 
Guard,  in  the  young  cadet's  first 
Parisian  doeL  D'Artagnan  waa 
away  campMgning  when  his  friend 
died.  A  younger  biother  of  Athos 
"became  Seigneur,  and  carried  on  the 
line,  which  survived  in  Beam  until 
the  Revolution.  The  entire  incident 
of  Athos  and  Miladl  waa  borrowed 
by  Dmnas  firacn  another  book. 

Am-mia^ — transformed  by  Dumas 
into  Uie  Abb^  d'Herblaj,  and  after- 
wards into  a  Prince  of  the  Church, 
and  Spanish  Ambassador  —  was  in 
truth  an  ahb4.  He  belonged,  how- 
ever to  that  curious  body,  the  here- 
ditary lay  oiM,  80  common  in  B^am, 
and,  as  such,  never  took  any  orders. 
Many  explanations  of  this  rank  of 
lay  ahhS  have  been  offered  by  anti- 
quaries, but  perhaps  the  simplest  is 
that  they  were  descendants  of  Hugue- 
not gentlemen  to  whom  Henry  of 
Navarre  (in  his  Brotestant  days),  and 
others  of  the  B^arnais  sovereigns,  had 
granted  manors  formerly  belonging 


to  the  Catholic  clergy.  At  any  raie^ 
the  family  of  Aramis  was  of  un- 
doubted Huguenot  leanings  ;  and 
when  they  married,  it  was  with  the 
daughters  of  other  lay  aibh^s.  In  real 
life  this  most  subtle  of  the  Mnsketeers 
was  Henri  d'Arsmita,  lay  M4  iA 
AramitB  on  the  river  Vert,  near  the 
town  of  Oloron.  He  was  closely  re- 
lated to  Athos,  and  a  first  cousin  of 
M.  de  Treville.  His  grandfather. 
Captain  Pierre  d'Aramits,  was  a 
Huguenot  gentleman,  who  acquired 
the  lay  abbacy  of  Aramits ;  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Louis  de 
Tardets,  lay  ahh4  of  Sanguis  in  1568. 
Their  eldest  son,  Fhebus  d'Aramits, 
way  killed  in  the  religious  wars.  The 
second  son,  Charles,  lay  ahh6  of 
Aramits,  followed  Henri  Quatre  to 
Paris,  and  becsme  Mar^dial  de  Logis 
to  the  Musketeefs,  afterwairds  com- 
manded by  his  sister's  son,  M.  de 
Treville.  Tliia  gentleman  married 
the  daughter  of  Jean  de  liague,  lay 
abb4  of  Laruns,  and  was  father  of 
Henri,  D'Artagnan's  friend. 

H^un    d'Aramits    entered  tiae 
Musketeers  in  May,  1640,  not  many 
weeks    before    D'Artagnan  escaped 
from    the   caehot   at    St.    Die  and 
anived  in  Paris.     He  served  seven 
yeara,  resigning  on  his  father's  death 
in  1647-8.     Becoming  lay  abb4  in 
succession,  he  married  on  February 
16th,  1650,  Jeanne  de  Bearn  Bonasse, 
daughter  of  the  lay  abbn'  of  Arette. 
i'his    lady    and    her    father  were 
Huguenots    of    note.     The  Abbe 
d'Aramits  made  his  will  on  April 
23rd,  1654,  and  died  a  year  later, 
leaving  two  sons,  Clement  and  Amant, 
and  a  daughter  who  married  Antoine 
de  Lanie.    There  is  more  than  a  hint 
of  Huguenotism  in  the  fact  that,  very 
shortly  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Clement,  lay  cM4 
cl  Aramits,  made  over  aU  his  pro- 
perty to  his  brother,  "SI.  de  Laiiie, 
and  left  the  oountiy.   He  is  said  to 
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hftV0  returned  to  his  mountain  home 
many  years  later ;  and  be  died  in 
Oloron  in  1715. 

Sndi  is  the  history  of  Pooihosi 
Athoey  and  Anuiu%  eo  iv  m  carafol 
ranftrch  has  been  able  to  penetrate 
itb  l!lie  facta  lure  all  taken  from 
marriage-settlement??,  certificates  of 
birth,  wills,  the  rolla  of  the  Muske- 
teers, uud  other  official  records.  Most 
of  liie  infomiiftioiii  mt  ixilMad  hy 
»  few  idmiran  of  the  gveafc  GaMOn, 
chief  aiwnig  whom  is  H.  de  Janregain. 

To  revert  to  D'Artagnan  himself, 
before  closing  this  |  npor.  IJis  life 
was  marked  by  sLonuy  vicissitudes, 
more  stormy  than  even  Dumas  sug- 
gwte.  But  almoefe  every  step  hie 
made  waa  a  itep  npirazda. 

Duniaa^a  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  appointment  of 
D'Artagnan  to  a  place  in  the  King  s 
Guards  (with  the  exception  of  the 
novelist's  substitatioa  of  De  Booh^ort 
for  De  Boanay,  and  hia  version  of 
tike  Gascon's  firat  duel)  substantially 
tallies  with  the  Btlenioirs.  D'Artag- 
nan's  first  lodgings  in  Paris  were  over 
a  tavern  called  the  Gallant  in  Gix'en 
(fidlaiU  Verl)  in  tiie  Kue  dea  Fosao- 
yeoHy  the  noden  Bne  ServandonL 
Vhtle  waiting  in  the  anteobamher  of 
M.  de  IMvilk^  he  introdnoed  himself 

to  Porthos,  vrho«;e  relatives  he  had 
known  in  Bt^rn ;  and  because  the 
musketeer  ventured  to  receive  him 
somewhat  flippantly,  D'Artagnan  at 
ooee  challenged  his  first  friend  in 
Paris  to  fight*  Portiios,  however, 
had  a  moie  import m^t  affair  on  his 
hands,  an  encounter  between  himself 
and  his  cousins  Athos  and  Aramis 
on  the  one  side,  against  three  of  the 
CSardinal'e  Gnaid  on  the  other.  Not 
wishing  to  see  a  hrotherOascon  do* 
prived  of  a  fight,  however,  he  oblig- 
ingly offered  to  let  D'Artagnan  draw 
sword  with  tlioir  party,  provided  that 
the  other  si([r  t:ould  ako  hiid  an  extra 
cuuibaUuiL     The  oHer    woa  taiiixu- 


siastically  ncceptod  :  the  Cardinal's 
Guard  managed  to  press  the  Captain 
Bernajoux  into  their  service;  and, 
after  Athos  and  Aramis  had  objected 
atrenwNialy  to  IVArtagnan  on  account 
of  his  extreme  youtii,  the  ePCOTnter 
took  place  in  the  Fr^-aox-Clerca. 
D'Artagnnn  '^oon  put  Bernajoux-  hnrs- 
d'^  ffymhaf,  and  rushed  to  the  aid  of 
Athos,  who  was  hotly  pressed.  This 
tamed  the  tide  of  h^tle,  and  the 
Oardinal'a  men  were  ignominiously 
defeated. 

From  tliis  point  onward,  until  the 
young  (j.'rrnTVv  presentafion  to  the 
King,  Dumas  closely  follows  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Memoirs,  fi-equeutly 
naing  the  very  vrordi  of  the  original, 
P'Artagnan'a  firat  campaign  wilii  the 
Qnards  was  that  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  Arras  by  thr  Spaniards. 
It  was  practically  uneventtul  ;  but, 
on  the  cadet's  return  to  I'ari^  he 
found  serious  work  before  him.  De 
Boanay  (Dumaa'a  De  Roohefort)^  the 
man  who  had  caused  him  to  he  aat 
upon,  beaten,  and  thrown  into  {nison, 
had  ventured  to  visit  the  capital. 
D'Artagnan  at  once  went  to  seek  him 
at  his  apartments  in  the  Kue  de 
Tienx  CUombierj  but  De  Bosnay 
had  been  warned  of  the  viait^  and 
had  fled.  Tnntead  of  following, 
D'Artagnan  began  a  violent  flirtation 
with  the  fugitive's  pretty  landlady, 
which  ended  in  tiie  iustalinent  of  the 
good-lookiug  guardsman,  at  a  mere 
nominal  rent,  in  the  rooms  vacated 
by  De  Roanay.  The  latter  then  hired 
some  braver  to  assassinate  his  enemy^ 
but  tlie  plot  was  betrayed,  and  De 
llosuay  had  to  (ly  for  his  life  to 
iuigland.  In  adventures  such  as 
theae^  mingled  with  freqvent  daela» 
and  with  viaita  to  the  play  in  oom< 
pany  witil  hia  friend  Perthes,  did 
D'Artagnan  paaa  the  time  between 
his  campaigns. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  tbi  line 
de  Yieux  Colombier,  hifi  secuud  place 
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of  alxxle  in  Paris,  now  passes  as  the 
Rue  Jacob.  In  the  da^^s  of  young 
D'Artagnan  and  his  pretty  kndladj, 
it  extended  from  the  Rve  de  Seine  to 
the  Jardin  de  la  Reine  Marguerite. 
The  Rue  de  Bac,  to  which  he  moved 
later  on,  is  the  present  Ruo  Dupin. 

In  1641  D'Artagnaii  served  at  the 
sieges  of  Dire,  Bapaume,  and  La 
Bnfflioni  in  1643  at  tiiote  of  OoUionre 
and  Peq;i%nan.  lii  1643  he  went  to 
England,  In  the  suite  of  the  Comte 
d'lTarcourt,  and  fought  as  a  volnnterr 
for  King  Cliarles.  On  his  return  to 
France,  Aramis  and  he  had  a  fero- 
cious duel  with  an  Englishman  named 
Oox  and  the  tatter's  second,  in  whioh 
the  Qasoons  were,  as  usual,  victoriona. 
In  the  f (allowing  year  he  smelt  powder 
again  at  Bayette,  La  Chapelle,  St. 
Falquin,  and  at  the  tfiking  of  Grave- 
lines.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
Mssarin  gave  him  that  long-oovetod 
distuietion,  the  Musketeer's  easayiis. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  in 
the  Guards  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  next  four  years  his  life 
was  one  whirl  of  excitement.  He 
fought  with  the  Guards  and  Mus- 
keteers in  campaign  after  campaign ; 
and  he  was  sent  by  Mazarin  on  a 
number  of  missions  in  which  courage, 
brain,  and  discretion  were  required. 
Mazarin  wfus  not  a  liberal  master,  and 
D'Artagnan's  rewards  came  slowly. 
In  1649  be  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  Guards ;  and,  on  Fehruaij  14th, 
1660  (at  the  age  of  twenty-eix),  he 
became  captain  of  tlie  same  regiment, 
in  succession  to  his  old  friend  and 
commander,  Des  Essarts.  The  salary 
accompanying  this  position  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  crowns. 

In  1654  Mazarin  sent  lyArtagnan 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Cranwell ;  but 
a  mistake  made  by  the  young  Captain 
on  his  return  brought  liim  to  the 
Bastile,  where  ho  remained  five  weary 
weeks.  Three  more  years  of  battling 
abroad  and  lo^making  and  dueUtng 


at  home,  were  followed  by  his  nomina- 
tion, on  May  26th,  1658,  to  the 
▼acant  lieutenancy  of  Musketeera. 

TMTille  was  now  deadi  and  a 
nephew  of  ^^larazin,  the  inoompetoit 
Mancini,  Due  de  Nevers,  commanded 
the  famous  corps.  The  organisation 
and  government  of  the  Musketeers 
fell  almost  altogether  upon  this  man 
of  thirty-four  yeara,  who  was  acting 
as  captain  of  the  Guards  at  the  same 
time  that  he  filled  the  lieutenaoey  of 
the  other  re<^raent. 

In  1659  D'Artagnan  married.  He 
had  reached  an  age  when  the  sowing 
of  wild  oats  became  distasteful ;  more- 
over his  distinguished  militaiy  posilaon 
rendered  it  desirable  that  he  should 
settle  down,  or,  as  he  himself  puts  it^ 
"dispose  of  himself  to  matrimonial 
advantage."  Many  ladies  of  the  Court 
were  more  than  well-inclined  towards 
the  daddag Gascon;  but  the  fortunate 
dame  was  a  young  widow  of  great 
wealdi  and  beauty,  Charlotte  Anne 
de  Chanlecy,  Baronne  de  St.  Croix. 
]SIadamo  do  Chanlecy  was  the  reHct 
of  the  Chevalier  Jean  de  Damas,  and 
inherited  in  her  own  right  the  barony 
of  Btw  Croix  in  the  district  of  Chslon^ 
8ur-Sa6ne.  Her  niarriage-portion  inr 
eluded  the  estates  of  St.  Croix 
and  Chanlecy,  together  with  eighty 
thousand  livres  in  the  funds,  and  a 
life  interest  in  the  manors  of  Clessy 
and  Teemont  left  by  her  Conner 
husband.  The  weddin^^  whidi  was 
a  splendid  afiair,  took  place  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Ijourre  on  March 
5th,  1659.  The  King  and  Queen- 
Mother,  together  with  Mazarin  and 
the  entire  Court,  were  present.  As 
D'Arl»gnan  stepped  forward  to  take 
the  bride's  hand,  the  young  King  rose 
and  placed  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  OHL 
the  Muskf  tfM-r's  breast.  DArtagnan 
was  attended  by  the  Mart'chal-Duc  de 
Grammont,  and  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Messire  Fnmoois  de  Beemauz, 
Governor  of  the  Bastile.   The  reader 
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wiU  raeaU  the  jert  of  the  golden 

baldric,  and  the  early  contempt  in 
whioh  D'Artagnaa  held  poor  Bes- 
maux.  Besmanx  must  have  been  a 
kindly  and  forgiving  soul,  to  act  as 
D'Artagnan's  heat  man  in  the  cir- 

I  ahonld  like  to  be  able  to  lay  that 

the  marriage  was  a  haippy  one.  Un- 
fortunately the  Baroness   do  Croix 
seems  to  have  been  a  morbid  type  of 
woman,  but  little  (itt^'d  U)  bo  the  wife 
of  the  gallant  Musketeer.     In  the 
Memein  I^Artagnan  ii  made  to  be 
very  Icank  about  the  matter:  "I 
married  like   the   rest,  because  it 
leemcd  to  me  that  if  'twere  a  folly, 
(and  indeed  I  look  upon  murriage  as 
egregious  folly),  one  could  not  commit 
thifl  folly  very  often.    I  wedded  an 
ezoeedingly  jealona  wifis,  who  plagued 
me  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  could  not 
•tir  out  of  doors,  without  a  legion 
of  her  spies  at  my  heels,"  Probably 
the  fair  Daroness  was  not  entirely  to 
blame  for  her  jealousy.    It  must  have 
been  ^ery  hard  Cora  man,  whoee  early 
Hfe  had  been  spent  aa  was  jyArUf^ 
nan's,  to  settle  down  to  the  respectable 
sobriety  of  married  life.   A  particular 
grievance  of  Madame  was  that  her 
husband    took    no    interest   in  the 
management  of  any  of  her  estatefly 
irith  one  single  exceptum,  the  great 
▼ineyard  at  C%al6n.    D'Artagnan  be* 
Ueved  that  he  ooold  prodnoe  here  as 
good  a  wine  as  was  made  on  the 
neighbouring  slopes  of  Beaune  ;  and 
with  this  ostensible  end  in  view,  he 
made  frequent  Tints  to  liie  vinejard. 
It  was  a  pleasant  retreat,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Boiguidy,  alx)ut  sixty-five 
leagues  from  noisy  Paris.     But  the 
jealousy  of  the  Baroness  was  aroused 
by  these  journies  with  the  result  that 
D'Artagnan  was  forced,  in  the  in- 
terest ^  peaoe^  to  abaodon  them.  A 
faTOorite  method  ol  retaliation,  em- 
ployed by  the  lady  when  her  husband 
displeased  her,  was  to  retire  to  a  COD- 
So,  477. — ^TOL.  hXXJL 


veab,   Bbe  was  aotoalfy  in  a  religious 
establishment  when  D'Artagnan  died. 

In  1660  the  King  sent  D'Artagnan 
to  Entjland,  to  congratulate  Charles 
the  Second  upon  his  restoration.  In 
1661  it  feU  to  his  lot  to  arrest 
Fonqnet  and  oonvey  him  to  the 
BastilBh  fay  way  ol  Angers.  In  the  * 
same  year  he  resigned  his  captaincy  of 
the  Guards,  as  the  King  had  informed 
hiui  that  he  was  to  be  tho  successor  of 
iNevers  in  command  of  the  Musketeers. 
On  January  8th,  1665,  he  was  made 
Brevet<3Bptain  in  the  absenoe  of  the 
Duke^  and  the  King  addressed  to 
him  a  most  ecmiplimentary  letter,  in 
which  he  ascrilx^d  tlie  remarkable 
order  and  oIlicifMicy  of  the  regiment  to 
D'Artagnan  alone.  But  it  was  not 
until  January  15th,  1667,  that  the 
coveted  prise  fell  to  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  Captain  of  his  beloved 
corps ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
created  Comte  d'Artagnan  and  Baron 
de  liatz-Castelmore.  During  the  en- 
suing spring  he  was  further  honoured 
by  the  rank  of  Brigadier -General, 
retaining  of  eonne  tlw  prood  offioial 
designation  of  Captain  of  the  first 
Company  of  the  Kini^'s  Musketeers, 
popularly  known  as  the  Mousquetaires 
Ghs,  from  the  colour  of  their  horses.' 

'  Thero  were  two  companies  of  Musketeers. 
The  first  company,  to  whioh  D'Artoniaii 
and  his  friends  belonged,  was  formed  hy 
TjOvAb  tho  Thirteenth  in  1622.  It  was  re- 
cruited almost  wholly  from  the  old  company 
of  Guards  {Qardu  du  Corp$  de  Bait  or  Kiafl's 
Body-Quarcl),  known  as  the  Carahint,  ibe 
change  having  been  made  on  tho  introduc- 
tion of  muskets,  and  the  King  himseli  was 
the  Honomy  Oaptya.  At  flist  no  speelal 
uniform  was  worn,  pavo  the  caxaqtu,  or 
cloak,  which  was  blue  with  a  silver  cross 
surrounded  hy  rays  of  gold.  But  In  1667 
the  first  company  was  ordered  to  wear  gold 
lace  and  to  be  mounted  on  gray  horsef, 
whence  tbey  wore  popularly  knu\vii  as  Lcs 
Mousquetaiiru  Qru,  while  the  second  com- 
pany, Let  MtnuqutMrtk  Noin,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  black  li-T  T's  niid  silver  lace. 
After  1673  both  oompauiei  wore  dressed 
alike  in  a  tmiform  of  scarlet  with  blue 
laoings  and  nlver  lace.   The  Mnsketeen 
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While  ia  command  of  tiie  Musketeers, 

I  find  that  D'Artagnan  had  for  his 
lieutenant,  M.  de  la  Riviere,  for  his 
ensign,  the  Rieur  do  Jauvello,  and  for 
his  cornet,  the  Marquis  de  Maupertuis, 
who  aitorvanli  roee  to  the  CaptaiD<7 
himadf.  Many  soldiers,  afterwards 
renowned,  received  the  first  lessons  in 
arms  under  him,  as  he  had  received 
his  under  Treville. 

By  his  marriage  with  the  Burouue  de 
St.  Cruix  (who  survived  lier  husband 
eleven  years)  D'Artagnan  had  two 
sons.  The  elder,  Louis  de  Bats- 
-  Gastelmore,  Comto  P'Artau'iian,  was 
baptised  in  1674,  on  March  3rd,  being 
then  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Louis  was  his  godfather,  an  iionour 
indeed  in  ihom  days,  and  probably 
intended  to  show  the  King's  respect 
for  the  memory  of  tlie  boy's  father. 
He  inherited  a  good  fortune  from  his 
mother,  nnd  bis  f/ither's  titles  and 
pension.  After  serving  as  a  page,  ho 
entered  the  Gardes  Franyaises ;  but, 
on  the  death  of  his  father's  elder 
brothw,  he  settled  down  in  the  old 
thdieaxt  of  Castelmore,  having  already 
risen  to  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant  of 
the  regiment  and  displayed  notable 
promise.  His  abandonment  of  a 
military  career  was  caused  by  aa 
unfortunate  love-afGur ;  he  died  at 
Castelmore,  umnarried,  on  April  5th, 
1709. 

The  5!ccond  child,  another  Tx)uis,  to 
whom  the  Dauphin  stood  sponsor  by 
proxy,  was  baptised  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Bossnet^  on  April  Sth, 
1674,  at  the  age  of  eleven.  This  son 
inherited  his  mother's  barony  of  St. 
Croix,  and  all  her  landed  estates. 

wore  disbanded  in  1776,  roorganised  in  1789, 
Hoenied  by  the  Ropublle  in  1797,  and  finaUy 

disliandcd  in  1815. 

The  Guards,  in  which  D'Artagnan  first 
served,  the  parent  corps  from  which  the 
more  brilliant  i^Tuskotcors  had  sprung,  were 
origiuaUy  raised  by  Louia  the  Eleventh  ; 
the  Cardinal's  Guards  were  raisotl  by 
Biohelieu,  and  disbanded  alter  bis  death. 


After  his  elder  brother's  death,  he 

became  Comte  D'Artagnan,  and  was 
made  a  Chevalier  de  Saint  Loui.s.  lie 
marripfl  Marie  Anne,  daugliter  of 
Jean  iiuptiste  Ame,  Conseilier  du  Roi 
at  Bheims,  and  appears  to  have  lived, 
for  the  most  part,  on  his  country 
estates.  He  died  in  171  7  aged  fifty- 
four.  Of  his  two  sons,  the  elder  Louia- 
Gabriel  de  Batz  is  described,  in  his 
certificate  of  death,  as  Marrjuis  de 
Castelmore,  Comte  D'Artagnan,  liaron 
de  St.  OroiK,  de  Bat*  and  de  Lupiuc, 
Seigneur  de  Chanlecy,  de  Castelmore, 
de  Meymies,  d'Espas,  and  d*Averon, 
Chevalier  de  St.  Ix)ui8 ;  a  2;oodly 
string  of  titkii,  at  which  the  iiouest 
Musketeer  would  have  smiled,  had  he 
been  alive.  But  this  grandson  left 
little  beyond  his  titles  to  make  hun 
remembered,  and  died,  without  issu^ 
in  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
Of  his  younger  brother,  Lonis  Jean 
Baptistt',  styled  Baron  d'Aruianthieu, 
little  is  known,  save  tiiat  he  married 
Qnitterie  de  Chambrtf,  and  left  a  « 
son,  Bertrand  de  Bats,  Seigneur 
d'Armanthieu.  The  son  of  this 
Bertrand,  by  his  wife  Marie  de  la 
Boge,  was  Jean  de  Batz,  who  suc- 
ceedod,  at  the  death  of  his  great- 
unde^  the  old  Marquis  de  Castelmore, 
to  what  that  spendthrift  nobleman 
had  left  of  the  funily  estates. 

Jean  de  Batz  was  the  first  of 
D'Art^agnan's  descen<h)nts  to  show 
liinis(>lf  worthy  of  his  ancestry  ;  and, 
indeed  he  was  a  man  after  the  great 
Musketeer^s  own  hearL  Being  com- 
parativdy  poor,  thanks  to  the  wanton 
extravagance  of  his  great-uncle,  he 
cast  aside  all  the  loftier  titles  of  that 
personage  (most  of  them  re.sting  upon 
very  slight  foundation),  and  called 
htinself  simply  Baron  de  Batz  et  St. 
Croix.  The  King  made  him  Grand 
Seneschal  of  the  Duchy  of  Albret, 
and  he  was  sent  as  a  deput}'  to  the 
States  General  in  17^0.  He  it  wiis 
who  daringly  attempted  to  release  the 
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King  in  1793,  and  only  hSM  becsanae 
of  tibe  cowArdly  deoertion  ol  lus  aaao* 

dates.  After  the  restoration  he 
receivcxl  tlie  cross  of  St.  Tx»ais,  and 
was  mode  Mareclial-de-Camp.  His 
adventures,  while  wandering  in  dis- 
guise througli  France  and  Navarre 
during  the  period  ol  the  Revolution, 
were  worthy  of  D'Artagnan  himself. 
His  later  days  were  spent  in  author- 
ahip,and  hcdiid  on  January  10th,  1822. 

I  have  pui  puseiy  kept  the  death  of 
D'Artagnan  to  the  last,  as  I  think  an 
aoooont  of  tiiat  event  belongs  appro* 
priatelj  to  (he  doee  of  my  paper. 
YiVGT  Ans  ApRks  is  a  glorious 
romancp,  and  the  D'Artagnan  that 
one  hiids  there  is  indwd  a  striking 
figure ;  but  the  true  story  of  the 
Musketeer  growing  old  is,  perhaps,  a 
finer,  eertainly  a  more  tender  ona 
All  through  the  later  years  described 
in  the  Memoirs  one  is  made  to  feel 
the  regrets  of  the  grizzled  soldier  for 
the  happy,  careless  past.  He  -would 
have  us  think  that  he  remained  tiie 
same  light-hearted  soldier  to  the  end ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  there 
lurks  the  suggestion  of  a  sigh  within 
each  prill te<l  page.  Athos  was  dead 
long  ago  ;  the  little  Abbe  Arauiis  luul 
gone  to  his  account ;  Porthos  alone 
survived,  but  Porthos  dwelt  afar  from 
busy  PariSf  among  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Once  a  year  there  passed 
letters  between  them,  no  doubt;  and 
the  news  of  the  great  world,  going 
down,  met  the  gossip  of  the  Douze 
valley  on  its  way  up  to  Paris.  Or  may 
be  into  the  anteroom  at  the  Hotel  St 
Oroix  came  stalking  a  braoe  of  raw* 
boned  Bdamais  cadets,  who,  being 
questioned,  roundly  replie<I  :  }f(>r- 
dfmc  !  Our  cousin  Do  Porthau  sends 
us  to  see  service  with  his  brother,  the 
CSaptain.  Tell  M.  D'Artagnan  that 
we've  come,  as  IMviUe  and  he  did, 
to  fight  for  our  fortunes."  But  in 
the  flesh  Porthos  and  D'Artagnan  met 
never  more. 


The  grim  Gascon  stood  alone.  His 
wife,  gay  Hke  all  the  Chanleoys^  loved 
the  soft  mirth  dt  oourts :   his  sons 

were  not  the  sons  he  had  wished 
for ;  and  thu.s  it  cAnie  aljout  that,  l^e- 
tween  his  campaigns,  lie  dictated  his 
memoirs  to  the  patient  Courtihs  de 
Sandras,  or  scrawled  them  himself  on 
the  back  of  one  of  Anne  Charlotte's 
loving  letters  to  her  absent  lonL 
These  recollections  gave  him  some 
relief ;  for,  as  he  tuld  them,  time 
ran  back  for  hiru  ;  ho  fought  his  old 
battles  over  again,  loved  again  the  old 
loves,  and  in  &ncy  grasped  once  more 
the  honest  hands  of  Atbos,  of  Porthos, 
and  of  A  ran  lis. 

D'Artagnan  died  as  he  had  often 
wished  to  die,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  killed  by  a  ball  in  the  throat 
while  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
Musketi^Ts,  at  the  assault  on  the 
second  cUmi-luTie,  outside  the  gates 
of  Maestricht,  on  June  25th,  1073, 
The  King  m\v  him  fall ;  and  a  well- 
authenticated  tradition  exists  to  the 
eflfect  that  liouis  had  just  despatched 
a  mor^bAoPs  baton  to  Us  captain  when 
D'Artagnan  fell  from  h'm  grey  charger 
into  the  arms  of  M.  de  Maiipertuin, 
and  w^M  rarriod  off  the  field  by  bis 
men  under  a  heavy  fire. 

There  exists  a  verse,  quoted  by  M. 
d'Auriac,  and  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Louis  the  Qreat  himself,  to 
COmmeniorato  the  passing  of  this 
cherished  paladin,  which  may  be  thus 
roughly  rendered  into  KngUsh  : 

The  royal  heart  by  grief  sinoero 

Is  touched,  this  direful  news  to  luar, 

And  sorrow  reigns  the  Army  through ; 
Scarce  can  they  hear  their  hero's  death, 
They  erv,  as  in  ii  single  breath, 
With  D'Artagnan  di«9  Qlory  too  / 

And  with  this  tribute  to  the  love  and 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
King  and  comrades,  I  will  leaver  for 
the  present  the  real  D'Artagnan. 

Gkralo  Bbenan 
p  2 
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The  sleepy  little  Himalayan  town 
of  Chamba  was,  for  the  nonce,  very 
much  awake.  Its  steep  streets  and 
open  shop-fronts  were  o-bius  with  one 
all-absorbini,'  topic, — the  ajqproaching 
mnrrincje  of  its  sixteen  -  year  -  old 
IVlaliaraj.ih.  Tho  boy  being  still  a 
minor,  the  aiikir»  of  hin  small  State 
were  admJiustered,  nominally,  by  a 
British  Resident^  actually  by  those 
two  invincible  gods  of  the  East — 
"diififrir  (custom),"  and  the  Holy 
Brahmin.  The  Maharajah  wiia  of  the 
bluest  Rajput  blood,  a  Hindu  of  the 
Hindus,  a  Surj-hwisiy  or  lineal  descen- 
dant from  the  Sun.  It  followed  there- 
fore, that  superstition  and  priestKsraft 
were  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and 
tliat  the  will  of  tho  Tlrahmin  was  law 
throughout  the  State  ;  an  iron  will, 
against  which  force,  persuasion,  argu- 
menty  dash  themselves  in  vain. 

Now  therefore  was  the  T<nce  of  the 
Oonrt-Astrologer  uplifted  in  solemn 
commands  that  none  dare  disobey  ; 
for  was  he  not  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
stars? 

The  present  month  being  that  of 
October,  it  was  decreed  that  the 

Maharajah  should  marry  in  the 
following  March  or  April,  these  being 
auspicious  months  ;  and  Rince  tho 
stars  hod  sj^oken,  it  was  obviously  use- 
less for  so  unenlightened  a  being  as  a 
British  Resident  to  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  matter.  Wherefore  he  veiy 
wisely  held  his  peace  and  let  the  stars 
have  their  way.  The  first  marriap:© 
of  a  Rajput  Prince  (ho  is  permitted, 
be  it  remembered,  to  repeat  the  core- 
roony  not  oftener  than  once  a  year)  is 
perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  important 
event  of  his  life ;  yet  he  is  allowed  no 


voice  in  the  elaborate  arrangements 
sooh  an  event  involves,  least  of  all  in 
the  dunoe  of  his  senior  Ranee  that  is 
to  be.    Hie  whole  affair  is,  in  fact 
purely  a  matter  of  business  between 
State  and  State ;  a  question  of  the 
best  bargain  atnd  the  larj^'est  dower, 
provided  only  that  the  lady  bo  the 
Prince's  equal  in  birth  and  blood.  The 
Bajpnt  <^ielB  are  thus  placed  in  a 
somewhat  delicate  position  wi^  re* 
gard  to  their  wives  ;  the  more  so  since 
no  one  connected  with  the  bridegroom 
is   allowed  to  see  the  girl,  wliose 
charms  must  therefore  be  accepted  on 
hearsay  evidence  only.    The  husband 
himself  may  not  set  eyes  On  his  Ixide 
till  the  wedding-rites  are  three  parts 
over  ;  and  should  she  then  prove  un- 
comely in  his  eves  the  luss  will  be 
hers, — for  her  supremacy  will  be  of 
short  duration. 

In  the  present  instaaoe  the  Mahap 
rajah  had  been  betrothed,  three  years 
previously,  to  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  lUilcr  of  Cashmere  ;  and  an  agree- 
ment had  then  been  entered  into  that 
she  should  be  the  first  wife,  and 
thus  have  pamuuaent  precedence  in 
tiie  palace   household.    This  was  a 
necessary    stipulation ;    but    it  so 
chanced  that  tlie  favoured  bride  was 
of  the  tender  age  of  eight  years,  and 
was  tlierefore  scarcely  lilted,  as  yet, 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  wile- 
hood.    This  difficulty  was  dufy  pnt 
forward  by  the  Resident^  when  a 
council    was   called   to  discuss  tho 
delicate   question ;    but  a  bearded 
senator,  full  of  years  and  authority, 
waved  it  aside  with  a  dignified  sweep 
of  his  hand. 

"The  Sahib  surely  forgets,"  quoth 
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he,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof,  *'4liftt 

the  Rajput  does  not  marry  once  only. 
Let  but  the  present  marriage  take 
phice  in  Phagtm  [the  last  month  but 
on©  of  the  yearj  and  the  Maharajah  can 
than  take  to  wife  a  2adj  of  riper 
age  in  Buakh  [the  Brst  month  of  the 
new  year]  the  younger  bride  abiding 
with  her  parents  till  thoy  shall  see 
fit  to  sen«l  hf-r  to  us.  Are  not  mv 
words  the  words  oi  wisdom,  oh  my 
hrotherst'' 

The  answer  to  thia  appeal  waa  one 
of  nnanimoQB  mnnnf,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  without  further 
debate. 

Preparations  for  the  coinini^  event 
now  b^gan  in  serious  earnest.  The 
axMleat  resouroes  of  the  State  treaaary 
were  taamd  to  their  utmoit  tomeet  the 

demands  of  the  occasion  ;  for  the  castle 
of  the  first  bride's  father  lay  in  one  of 
the  valleys  on  the  ont<^r  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas,  soni('  six  inarches  (st.n'cnty- 
five  mile^)  from  the  town  of  Ohamba : 
and  it  waa  estimated  that  upwards  of 
two  thousand  people  would  probaUj 
aooompany  the  procession. 

The  Hindu  year  begins  on  the  12th 
of  April,  and  early  in  Jainiary  a 
council  was  held  to  ihi  both  the  date  of 
the  actual  ceremony,  and  also  that  of 
the  Prince's  journey, — a  matter  so  all- 
important  to  the  truly  pious  Huido, 
that  astrologers  were  »ent  over  by 
tlic  bride'^?  family  to  be  present  at  the 
delibeniHoiis.  The  Re5?Td(.Mit  suiru'estiMl 
Marcli  i-iii  US  a  iittiug  day  tor  the 

weddini^  ra^Mr  with  « -Am  to  setting 
the  debate  in  train,  than  with  any 

hope  that  his  suggesfckm  ▼onld  be 

aocepttxl  ;  for  he  was  a  man  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  inscrutable 
East.  S€ai*cely  had  he  spokt-n,  when 
a  wrinkled  grey-bt^rd  up- rose  and, 
scdemnly  stroking  his  elose^lipped 
ohin,  gave  voice  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
heavens. 

"  Listen,  oh  my  brothers,  and  take 
heed.    A  man  may  fall  into  the  fire 


and  escape  buming ;  he  may  be  bitten 
of  the  cobra,  and  escape  death ;  he 
may  fling  himself  from  the  housetop, 
and  rise  up  unhurt ;  but  if  so  be  that 
he  marry  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
March,  he  hath  not  a  year  cf  life 
to  Eve,  This  is  truth.  The  stars 
have  flpoken ! " 

A  murmur  of  appro'/ril  grect<^(I  this 
new  revelation ;  and  in  this  matter,  as 
in  moat  others,  the  stars  remained  the 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  13th 
of  March  waa  the  day  eventnaUy 
dioeen:  and  in  the  meanwhile  pr^ 
parations  for  the  gr^  journey  were 
vigorously  sot  on  foot. 

For  full  four  days  before  his  de- 
parture the  Maharajah  was  so  griev- 
ously girded  about  with  restrictiooSi 
and  oeremoniefl,  and  much  praying 
that  he  dared  scarcely  call  his  send 
his  own.  He  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach cither  the  river,  the  bridge, 
or  the  steep  hillsidiN  of  the  little 
town.  He  waa  but  rarely  permitt*xl 
even  to  look  out  of  the  window,  lest 
■ome  evil  diould  befiaU  him.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  constrained  to  sit  for 
four  hours  with  the  soles  of  his  feet 
upraised,  while  thoy,  and  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  were  stained  with  lieuna. 
On  the  last  day  d  all  he  was  arrayed 
in  an  ancient  and  very  unclean  suit 
of  clothosi  and  was  sent  thus  into 
the  women's  apartments,  whence  he 
shortly  emerged,  bare-headed  and  clad 
in  spotless  raiment,  only  to  fall  anew 
into  the  tyrannouisi  hands  of  custom. 
He  was  now  placed  upon  a  low  chau:, 
while  Ids  friends  aid  relations,  eadi  in 
turn,  anointed  his  head  with  feathers 
dipp^'I  \n  sweet  oil.  On  that  same 
evening  the  great  couityard  of  the 
temple  without  the  palace  was 
thronged  with  the  Maharajah's  loyal 
subjects.  The  square  endosure  was 
blodrad  with  a  bewildering  mass  of 
light,  colour,  and  sound,  —  restless 
yellow  torches,  flashes  of  brilliant 
raiment)  of  gold  and  tinsel  and  jewels 
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— and  throngli  all,  and  over  all,  the 
long  wailing  shriek  of  concheSiaad  the 

ceaseless  throbbing  of  innumerable 
tom-toms.  The  guests,  wlio  nuinlx^rod 
a  thousand,  were  regaled  with  un- 
Hmiled  boiled  rice,  stewed  goat's 
flesh,  and  spicea  i  and  thej  dispersed 
at  a  late  hour,  full-fed  and  frolicsome, 
blessing  their  Kaj. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  the 
procession  s(>t  out  in  state  from  the 
little  town,  a  winding,  manj-tinted 
file  of  men  and  hoiaes^  with  the  bride- 
groom's scarleMomed  litter  biasing 
like  a  ripe  pomegranate  in  their 
midst.  Under  the  scarlet  dome  the 
Prince  sat,  cross-legged,  clad  in  a 
long  high  waisted  robe  of  crimson 
and  gold,  surmounted  by  a  jewelled 
turban.  From  turban  to  waist  fell 
his  wondrous  veil,  wrought  in  alter- 
nating lines  of  tinsel  and  fine  seed- 
pearls.  Twenty  led  horses,  richly 
caparifconed,  went  before  him ;  and 
these  aguiii  were  preceded  by  a 
hundred  of  the  State  troops,  in 
gorgeous  uniforms.  The  state  band, 
and  the  royal  pipers  (in  full  Gaelic 
garb,  with  pink-sU)ekinged  knees,  and 
plaid  hose  scantily  fillwl  out  by  the 
Hindu  highlanders  slim  calf)  mar- 
shalled the  surging  crowd  onward  with 
a  mighty  blare  of  cheerfully  discordant 
sound. 

On  the  hither  side  of  the  bridge 

below  the  little  town  the  procession 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  for  here  a 
guat  must  nee<is  be  sacriliced,  to 
enaure  the  King'is  safe  teansit  across 
the  water.  But  before  the  doomed 
animal  is  beheaded,  it  must  be  in- 
duced, by  some  manner  of  means,  to 
tieinblc  or  shake  itself,  else  will  the 
sac ri lice  be  of  no  avail.  In  order  to 
produce  the  desired  result  it  is  usual 
for  the  officiating  priest  to  pour  a 
little  water  into  its  right  ear;  but 
upon  this  occasion  the  goat  received 
the  gentle  liint  w  itli  such  stoical  calm, 
that  the  holy  man,  in  desperation  at 


the  untoward  delay,  emptied  an  entire 

\ossel  of  water  over  the  obdurate 
\ictim'8  head.  The  result  was  as 
vigorous  a  shaking  as  heart  of  liajput 
could  desire,  and  a  cry  went  up  as 
from  one  mighty  throat:  "The  sacri* 
fioe  is  aoceptod-^is  accepted !  Strike  1" 
A  single  sabresiweep  laid  the  goat's 
head  in  the  dust ;  and  the  Brahmin, 
triumphant  at  last,  fluni?  it  far  into 
the  river,  wlu'le  the  body,  lea^^ng  a 
crimson  trail  lo  its  wake,  was  dragged 
across  tiie  tospensicm  bridge  irnme^ 
diately  in  front  of  the  Bajah's  Utter. 

Two  more  marches   brought  the 
wediling-cohort    ac;ain    to    a  river's 
bank,  on  the  further  shore  whereof 
lay  the  territory  of  the  bride's  father. 
Here  was  no  bridge ;  and  the  crossing 
was  accomplished  in  relays,  on  a  flat- 
bottomed  barge,  and  on  string-beds 
supported   by  inflated  buffalo-skins. 
From  the  moment  of   entering  the 
Bassoli  State  the  Rajah  and  his  suite 
were  the  guests  of  iUs  liulcr  and  his 
subjects;  and  the  burden  of  keeping 
this  small  army  supplied  with  the 
necessaries   of   life   fell  somewhat 
lieavily  upon  those  peasants  and  land- 
hoideis  whose  homes  lay  al'>ng  the 
line  of  march.    On  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day  the  procession  reached 
its  final  halting-place,  a  wide,  green 
plain  overlooked  by  the  ancient  castle 
of  Ramkot,  within  w^hose  walls  the 
bride  awaited  the  coming  of  her  un- 
known lord.     The  great  plain  was  as 
thickly  sprinkled  with  white  tents  as 
is  an  English  meadow  with  dalsiea 
in  May;  for  hwe  the  Rajah  and  his 
two    thousand    followers    were  to 
encamp  during  the  coming  festivities. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  main  street  of 
this   veritable   City  of   Tents  were 
ranged  line  upon  line  of  round  flat 
baskets,  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all, 
covered  with  squares  of  wondrous, 
rainbow-tinted  silk,  which,  being  up* 
liftetl,  i«  Ncalid  a  quaint  medley  of 
things  eatable,  —  vegetables,  sweet- 
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meats,  rioe  (wliito  and  aaffirtm-tinted), 

roast  fowl  and  pigeon,  bread-cakes, — 
in  short;,  a  small  presentation  break- 
fast to  the  bridegroom  on  his  arrival. 

Throughout  all  that  day  lie  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  his  tent,  while 
tlioae  vitlioot  made  all  neoeaaaiy 
anangamanis  lor  the  great  event  of 
the  morrow ;  and  not  without  many 
words,  and  much  wrangling  betwixt 
the  priests  of  lx)th  parties,  was  an 
auspicious  hour  fixed  for  the  Rajah's 
entry  into  the  castle  of  his  bride. 
IVom  the  earikat  glimmer  of  dawn 
onwards  the  steep,  narrow  streets  of 
the  Httle  town  were  aflame  with  ooloar, 
and  murmurous  with  ceaseless  sound. 
Every  house-front  was  swejit,  and 
plastered  with  fresh  mud,  every  door- 
way and  quaintly  -  carved  balcony 
garlanded  with  marigold-heads  and 
jasmin-buds  every  available  root  and 
window  thronged  with  eager  brown 
faces,  peering  from  beneath  turbans 
of  every  conceivable  tint  and  shade. 
The  procession  below  vied  even  with 
the  hoQseiops  in  hriOiaaoe  and  variety 
of  hoe ;  far  here  tiie  sonbeams  flashed 
li^t  from  gold  and  silver  trappings, 
from  tinsel  and  jewels  and  instru- 
ments of  brass.  Behind  twenty 
caparisoned  horses,  two  bands,  and 
a  company  of  infantry,  the  Resident) 
enthroned  upon  a  state  elephant^ 
whose  trappings  of  scarlet  and  gold 
were  surmounted  by  a  howdah  of 
solid  'silver,  towered  majestic,  the  only 
white  man  amid  all  that  vast  throng. 
In  the  wake  of  the  great  elephant 
swung  the  8carlet<lomed  Uttw  of 
the  bridegroom  j  and  before  it 
went  twelve  nautch-girls  in  brilliant 
tinselled  raiment,  moving  rhyth- 
mically forward  to  the  tinkle  of 
bells  and  bangles,  and  the  musical 
clash  of  heavy  silver  anklets.  A' 
medley  of  the  Eajah's  friends  and 
relations,  mounted  open  steeds  ofi 
every  conceivable  breed,  shi^  andl 
oolonr,  brought  np  the  rear;  and  onf 


all  sidee  were  handfuls  of  rilver  and 

copper  coins  showered  into  the  streets 
and  on  to  the  house-tops,  where  yell- 
ing, jostling  crowds  scrambled  for 
them  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives. 

Within  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
the  bride's  parents,  reUtives,  and 

their  retainers  were  gathered  together 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  Kinijj. 
Those  presented  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  mass  of  moving  colour  without, 
being  clad  altogether  in  white,  the 
mourning  colour  of  the  Rajputs,  for  a 
daughter  of  the  Blood,  once  married, 
19  as  irrevocably  oat  off  from  her 
homo  and  people  as  though  she  wore 
dead  indeed.  Custom  decrees  that 
neither  father,  mother,  nor  any  near 
relative  shall  ever  set  foot  in  the 
bridles  new  homei  and  it  is  given  only 
to  five  or  six  favoured  girl-companioos 
to  go  forth  with  her  into  the  un- 
known country  and  the  unknown 
life.  Hitherto  she  has  been  the 
chattel  of  her  father  ;  henceforth  she 
will  be  the  ohattel  of  her  husband, 
and,  unless  she  bear  her  lord  a  son,  a 
chattel  despised  and  dishonoured  unto 
the  day  of  her  death.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  marriage  for  her, — a 
lottery  in  very  deed  ! 

But  the  bridegroom  is  now  at  the 
eastle-gatei  He  enters  with  the 
Resident  and  a  small  following,  the 
bulk  of  the  eager,  curious  crowd  bong 
left  witliout.  Formal  greetings  ha\'ing 
passed  Iwtween  the  Englishman  and 
hi^  majestic  host,  the  young  Prince 
is  conveyed,  with  all  due  oeremony, 
into  the  women's  aparfanents,  not 
to  be  presented  to  his  bride,  but 
to  endure  further  tyranny  at  the 
hands  of  Custom.  The  Resident  and 
his  attendants  were  left  to  await  his 
treturu  in  a  stately  hail,  whose  sole 
[artides  of  fomitare  were  mirrors, 
-ugi»  and  QhandeUers,  and  whose 
bristled  fiercel}!  with  antlers  of 
Ithe  ibex  and  the  baira  tingh,  the 
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magnificent  twelve  -  horned  stag  of 
Kashmir. 

The  ceremonies  withiu  the  castle 
lasted  for  two  hoars  and  a  hall;  and 
on  tiie  same  evening  the  inviwling 
army  of  guests  was  Udden  to  a  great 
feast,  that  was  laid  out  upon  the 
grass  along  the  wide  main  street  of 
the  royal  camp.  The  total  absence 
of  china,  glass,  or  plate,  greatly  sim- 
pliBed  the  serving  of  so  stupendous 
a  meal.  BoOed  rice  and  stewed  meat 
were  ladled  from  out  huge  cauldrons 
on  to  plates  extemporised  from  the 
round,  flat  leaves  of  the  elephant- 
creepers  ;  and  were  disjKMsed  of  simply 
and  speedily  after  Nature's  method. 
The  second  conrae  was  of  rice  also, 
saflfron-tinted,  and  served  with  spices 
and  lumps  of  thick  molasses.  When 
all  had  eaten  and  were  filled,  fine 
display  of  fireworks,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  much  dancing,  singing,  and 
shouting,  brought  the  entertainment 
to  a  fitting  dose  a  few  hours  before 
sunrise,  so  inde&tigably  hilarious  is 
the  Oriental  wlien  once  his  accos* 
tomed  gravity  deserts  him. 

On  the  following  day  tlio  wedding 
ceremonies  were  at  lent;th  brought  to 
a  close ;  and  not  until  then  did  the 
bridegroom  behold  his  bride.  The 
manner  of  their  meeting  was  curious 
and  characteristic.  In  two  fiat  has* 
kcts  placed  near  together  were  he 
and  his  little  wife  solcimily  set 
down,  and  over  each  was  flung  a 
great    white    sheet.       At  a  sign 


from  the  priests  the  sheets  were 
uplifted,  and  the  King  looked  upon 
his  Queen.  She,  herself,  not  being 
permitted  to  look  into  his  face  direct, 
beheld  its  reflection  in  a  small  round 
mirror,  given  her  for  the  purpose. 
Whatsoever  each  may  have  thought 
or  felt  in  that  sudden  moment  of 
revelation  remained  hid,  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  either  heart.  Finally,  this 
strange  union  was  completed  bj  a 
solemn  promenade  four  times  round  a 
brazier  id  live  coals,  and  by  the  cutting 
of  a  knot  which,  upon  the  first  day, 
had  been  tied  upon  the  right  wrists 
both  of  the  bridegroom  and  liis  bride. 

The  banquet  of  the  previous  even- 
ing was  repeated  that  night ;  and  on 
the  next  morning  the  newly-wedded 
husband  set  out  on  the  homeward 
march,  leaving  his  fatore  Queen  be- 
hind him. 

Scarce  two  months  later,  with 
something  less  of  ceremony  and  dis- 
play, he  took  unto  himself  a  second 
wife  of  the  ripe  age  of  fifteen  years ; 
and  her  he  brought  with  him,  that 
she  might  reign  supreme  in  his  palace 
until  such  time  as  the  true  Ranee 
should  come  forth  from  among  the 
hills,  and  so  bring  to  an  end  her  brief 
hour  of  honour  and  glory.  But  witli 
the  simple  wisdom  of  her  kind  aba 
accepted  thankfully  her  present  good ; 
only  in  secret  did  she  beseech  the 
gods  that  unto  her  might  be  vouch- 
safed the  lasting  triumph  of  giving 
to  the  Maharajah  his  hrst-bom  son. 
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In  this  month  ci  July  one  hondred 

and  ninety-five  years  ago,  our  own 
merits,  fortune,  and  the  incurable 
governing  incapacity  of  that  strange 
people  the  Spaniards,  oombined  to 
throv  into  our  baads  the  finest  and 
the  best-placed  fortress  in  all  the 
world.  It  was  on  July  24ih,  1704, 
that  Don  "Diego  do  Salinas  surren- 
dered Gibraltar  to  Sir  George  Rooke. 
I  am  not  unaware  that  a  minute 
criticism  might  object  to  the  use  of 
the  poesessive  pronoun  <nir,  and  might 
add  that  Sir  George  was  very  much 
the  president  of  a  council  of  war  in 
which  tho  Dutch  formed  a  Ifirge 
minority,  and  the  Gorinan  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  a  voice. 
Strictly  speaking  it  was  to  the  High 
Allies  that  Don  Diego  yielded  up  the 
k^ys  ;  yo^  after  all  the  victwy  was 
fairly  ours,  and  n<^  only  because  we 
alone  reaped  the  permanent  benefit. 
"Without  the  British  fleet  the  Allies 
could  never  have  gained  their  over- 
whelming superiority  at  sea  over  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Then  if  the 
energy  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  the  stout  qualities  of  the 
Dutch  helped  materially  to  gain  tho 
Rock,  its  retention  was  due  to  our 
countryman,  8ir  John  Leake,  and  his 
ships.  Without  their  support  it  would 
have  gone  speedily  back  to  the  hands 
of  King  Fhitip  the  Fifth.  Withal 
too  we  have  another,  and  perhaps 
even  a  better,  right  to  claim  the  vic- 
tory for  ourselves.  The  taking  of 
Gibraltar  was  no  fortuitous  thing. 
It  was  the  desired  result  of  an  intel- 
ligent policy,  and  of  the  growth  <ji  a 
power;  and  both  pdi^  and  growth 
were  ours.   Forty-eight  years  earlier, 


in  1656,  Oliver  Cromwell,  writing  to 
Generals  Blake  and  Montague  at  sea, 
liad  put  this  question  to  them  : 
"  Whether  any  other  place  (th.an 
CSadix  to  wit)  be  attemptable;  espe- 
cially  that  of  the  Town  and  Oastle  of 
Gibraltar, — which,  if  possessed,  and 
made  tenable  by  us,  would  it  not  be 
both  an  advantage  to  our  trade  and 
an  annoyance  to  the  Spaniard ;  and 
enable  us,  without  keeping  so  great  a 
fleet  on  that  coast,  with  six  nimble 
frigates  lodged  there  to  do  the 
Spaniard  more  harm  than  by  a  fleets 
imd  ^c  our  own  charges t " 

This  desire  for  a  fortress  of  our  own 
abroad  was  not  confined  to  Cromwell. 
The  government  of  King  Charles  tho 
Second  was  moved  by  it  to  secure 
Tangier  as  part  of  the  dow&t  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  But  the 
African  port  proved  unsatisfactory 
for  various  reasons,  and  was  finally 
evacuated.  Even  while  we  held  it, 
the  squadrons  sent  to  cruise  against 
the  Barhary  pirates  found  it  more  to 
their  oonvenienoe  to  use  the  Spanish 
porta  of  Mahon  and  Cadiz.  During 
the  wars  of  King  William  the  second 
of  these  places  had  been  tho  head- 
quarters of  our  fleets  in  the  Straits 
and  tiie  Mediterranean.  Russell  had 
wintered  there  in  1694*95.  Even 
during  the  years  of  peace  we  kept  a 
small  establishment  at  Cadiz,  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  Spaniards.  One  of  tiie 
first  duties  of  the  Admiralty,  when 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
began,  had  been  to  send  a  naval 
officer  to  bring  away  our  stores, 
and  to  tow  out  and  sink  the  heaving 
down  hulks  which  we  kept  there  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  our  ships. 
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This  was  a  lesson  to  Queen  Anne's 
IVIiuiaters.  The  hostility  of  Spain 
had  thrown  us  back  on  the  alliance 
of  Portugal  for  a  aafe  aadiorage  and 
atore-honse.  It  required  no  great 
inteUigence  to  see  how  mncb  we  had 
to  gain  by  ^ecuiing  a  port  of  our 
own.  Therefore,  tliough  Sir  George 
Kooko  was  not  sent  abroad  with 
orders  to  take  Gibraltar,  it  was 
certain  that  the  oaptnre  ▼cold  be 
welcome.  In  1704  it  would  also  be 
timely.  To  take  the  Rock  was  one 
thing,  to  hold  it  another.  Tn  1656  it 
may  be  that,  tliough  the  generals  at 
sea  Gouid  have  taken  the  Rock,  the 
naval  power  of  England  had  not  yet 
grown  to  the  point  at  which  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  place 
was  possible.  But  at  the  later  date 
there  could  bo  no  question  that  when 
once  we  wore  in  possession  of  a  town 
easily  defensible  ou  the  land  side,  the 
navy  ooold  answer  for  prev«iting  all 
blockade  by  a  hostile  fleet  The 
opportunity  presented  itself  precisely 
at  the  right  time.  As  the  capture 
was  made,  periiaps  unconsciously,  but 
none  the  less  very  really  in  pursuit  of 
a  settled  policy,  as  it  could  not  have 
been  eflfected  without  our  heip^  or 
made  good  without  our  power,  the 
victory  belongs  to  us,  even  though  a 
German  general  and  Dutch  seamen 
helped  in  the  work.  It  does  not 
detract  in  any  way  from  our  honour 
that  Sir  George  Booke  was  not  sent 
out  to  take  Gibraltar,  but  that  he 
captured  it,  as  it  were,  incidentally 
and  while  engaged  in  doing  something 
else.  At  best  this  is  only  one  more 
proof  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
have  fought  for  England,  and,  as 
Bacon  has  said,  it  is  a  glory  to  be  the 
care  of  thegodis. 

The  campaign  which  brought  us 
this  great  reward  was  in  itself  by  far 
the  most  interesting  in  the  naval  wars 
of  Queen  Anne.  Iviug  Louis  was  too 
seriously  overtaxed  on  land  after  a 


time  to  have  the  means  to  fit  out 
great  fleets.  But  in  the  eui  ly  months 
of  1704  Blenheim  had  not  yet  been 
fought,  and  tiiou|^  the  power  of  the 
Grand  Monarch  was  at  a  stay,  it  was 
not  yet  manifestly  in  declination.  So 
in  that  year  he  did  make  an  effort 
to  hold  the  sea.  The  fleet  of  the 
Allies  did  not  sail  in  irresistible 
Strength  to  act  as  subsidiary  to  laud 

operatioiis.  Powerful  fbrces  were  on 
the  water  on  both  sides,  and  their 
movements  had  the  vast  sweep  and 

the  surprises  of  naval  warfare. 

The  starting  point  was  at  the  close 
of  1703,  when  the  Archduke  Charles,, 
the  Hapsburg  claimant  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  was  brought  over  to  this  ooun* 
try  from  Holland  by  Rooke.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
send  him  south  with  such  a  force  as 
would  enable  him  to  vindicate  his 
rights.  After  delays  caused  by  the 
great  storm  (Addison's  storm  and 
Defoe's)  he  safled  to  England,  where 
court  ceremonies  caused  more  delay, 
and  finally  departed  for  Lisbon  on 
January  6th,  1704.  Bad  weather 
drove  the  fleet  back  to  Spithead,  and 
it  was  not  till  February  12th  that 
Rooke  finally  got  away.  The  English 
Admiral  had  with  him  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  five  English  and  Ave  Dutch, 
which  were  accompaniefl  hy  trans- 
])()i  ts  and  n  swarm  i)f  mei'chant-ships 
sent  Willi    the  fleet    for  protection 

against  the  French  privateers.  He 
did  not  resch  Lisbon  till  February 
25th.  On  March  2nd,  reinforce- 
ments rcacherl  him  from  England 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Leake,  and  on  the  9th  he  went  to 
sea,  in  order  to  cruise  for  the  out- 
going Spanish  trading-fleet  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  TUs  prize  was  not 
sighted,  but  some  other  ships  were 
taken,  and  he  returned  with  them  to 
Lisbon.  Here  orders  rejiched  him  to 
proceed  up  the  Mediterranesm  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  Hapsburg 
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came,  and  aiding  the  coast  towns  of 

our  ally,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  then  sup- 
posed, incorrectly,  to  be  in  dani^cr  of 
French  attack.  Rooko  left  Lisbon 
■with  tliirty-seven  sail,  twenty-three 
KngliBTi  and  fourteen  Dntch,  bat  with 
no  troopiy  which  was  a  considerable 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Govern' 
ment,  since  one  purpose  he  was  ex- 
pected to  fulfil  was  to  help  the 
Barcelonese,  whoso  sympathies  were 
Hapsbnrg,  to  rise  against  the  Cas^ 
tilian  garrison  holding  the  town  for 
the  Bourbon  King.  On  April  29th 
he  was  ofif  Capo  St.  Vincent,  from 
wliencc  he  passed  the  Straits,  and  on 
May  Stli  he  was  off  Cape  Palo.s,  north- 
east of  the  Spanish  port  of  Carlha- 
gena.  Here  a  small  squadron  of 
French  ships  was  seen,  and  chased  hy 
a  detachment  of  our  vr  i  Is  under  the 
command  of  Cajttain  Andrew  Tx>ake, 
the  nnmesake,  but  not  the  kinnnian,  of 
Sir  J  ohn.  The  French,  who  had  the 
heels  of  us,  got  away,  and  bitter  com- 
plaints were  nutde  that  there  had 
been  a  miscarriage  due  to  Andrew 
Leake's  want  of  spirit.  He  was  tried 
by  court-martial  and  acquitted,  Y*er- 
haps  riglitly,  and  perhaps  also  not. 
The  naval  courts  of  that  time 
were  apt  to  be  tender  to  the  "mis- 
carriages'' ci  distinguished  brother 
officers.  On  the  10th  the  detached 
squadron  rejoined  the  Admiral, 
and  on  the  19th  the  Iket  was  off 
Barcelona.  The  Prince  of  Hesse 
Dannstadti  who  was  with  Rooke,  had 
been  governor  of  the  town  for  the 
last  Hapsbur^'  l<i"i,%  and  ho  believed 
that  if  he  lande*!  with  a  body  of 
marine**  hi*?  inihieiiee  would  brina; 
about  a  rising  within  tiie  walls.  Ills 
confidence  was  put  to  the  test,  and 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  King 
Philip's  governor,  Don  Francisco  de 
Velasco,  was  a  resolute  man  with  a 
well  established  character  for  ferocity. 
He  put  the  leading;  llapsburi:^  parti- 
sans in  tiie  town  under  lock  and  key. 


and  kept  his  troops  under  arms. 
Nobixly  stirred,  or  would  ^t\r,  with- 
nr.t  the  siip;  <iT-l  of  a  solid  corps  of 
troops,  iiooke  iuid  none  to  lend,  and 
could  delay  no  longer  on  his  mission 
to  relieve  the  towns  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  few  English  and  Dutch 
marines  who  had  been  landed  with 
the  Prince  on  the  19th,  were  re- 
embarked  next  day,  and  the  fleet 
steered  for  the  Riviera.  It  was 
mudi  scattered  hy  one  of  the  gales 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  but  was  soon 
rallied.  Then  Rooke  and  his  Dutch 
colleagues  received  a  piece  ()f  news 
which  put  a  new  face  on  affairs.  A 
fri^^atc  despatched  by  Paul  Methuen, 
our  Minister  in  Portugal,  came  in  with 
the  information  that  a  French  fleet 
had  been  seen  passing  the  Bock  of 
Usbon  to  the  south.  A  council  of 
war  was  lield  in  which  it  was  decided 
to  t;ive  battle,  if  the  enemy  were  seen 
and  the  opportunity  favourable. 

This  French  fleet  had  left  Brest  on 
May  6th  (N.S.)  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  (the  son  of 
the  French  King  and  Mmc.  de  ^Tontea- 
pan),  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years 
of  ajre.  It  was  by  no  means  so  strong 
as  the  Allies,  being  but  of  twenty- 
three  saU.  Another  force  was  pre- 
paring at  Toulon,  and  the  object  of 
the  Count's  cruise  was  to  unite  the 
two,  and  use  them  partly  for  the 
support  of  tlie  Bourbon  cause  in 
Spain,  partly  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  Dutdi  and  English  intrigue 
with  the  insurgent  Huguenots  of  the 
Cevennes.  The  English  Government 
was  aware  of  these  preparations,  and 
in  April  a  strong  fleet  was  collected  in 
the  Channel  under  Shovell.  He  had 
orders  to  retire  up  Channel,  bringing 
with  him  the  store«hips  laden  for 
the  squadron  at  lisbon  if  the  enemy 
came  on  in  overpowering  force.  If| 
however,  he  heard  that  Toulouse  had 
gone  south,  lie  was  to  follow  him  with 
not  more  than  twenty-two  sail,  taking 
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care  to  leave  a  sufficient  force  to  act 
as  a  tni<lo-L,'uanl  in  the  Channel. 
Shovell  obtaiued  irifurumtiou  tliat  the 
Freiu^  had  tailed  for  the  M edit^ 
raneRo,  and  he  thmef ore  detadied  Sir 
StafTord  Fairbom  with  eight  ships  U> 
Kinaalo  for  tlie  protection  <jf  com- 
merce, and  foUuwod  the  enemy  to 
Lisbon  on  May  28th.  In  later  times 
Shovell  would  have  been  close  out- 
side Brest  before  Toulouse  could  sail, 
but  genemtions  were  to  pass  before 
we  kept  the  bold  totd  vigilaat  watch 
of  St.  Vincent. 

The  French  had  a  long  start,  and 
liad  in  fact  been  sighted  by  Rooke 
b^ore  Shovell  headed  for  Lisbon.  In 
the  lattw  days  of  May  the  position 
was  this.  On  the  25  th  Rooke  was 
junu'd  by  tlie  frigate  with  the  news 
that  a  French  fleet  had  pas'sed  the 
Rock  of  Lislxju  steering  to  the  south. 
She  hod  gone  through  the  enemy  at 
sea,  and  knew  that  they  had  entered 
the  Mediterranean.  Booke  also  learnt 
from  other  sources  that  the  towns  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  in  no  danger. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  return  to  the  Straits.  If 
the  French  fleet  was  met  on  tbo  way 
it  was  to  be  engaged.  The  Count  of 
Toulouse,  with  twenty-three  sail  of 
the  line,  was  cutting  across  the  route 
of  the  Alli»""M  on  his  way  to  Toulon  ; 
another  Freucii  squadron  was  c;ettinu; 
ready  iu  that  port  somewhat  tardily. 
Shovell  was  still  distant,  but  was 
about  to  starts  Mid  put  himself  under 
the  orders  of  Rooke.  All  these  forces 
were  exjnvergincf  by  devious  routes  to 
a  tinal  clash  of  battle. 

There  was,  however,  to  be  delay 
before  they  met.  On  the  27th  the 
ships  of  Toulouse  were  sighted  by  the 
look-ottt  yesaela  of  Booke's  fleet.  An 
engagement  seemed  to  be  imminent; 
but  tho  abounding  caution  of  tlie 
commanders  of  that  generation  was 
shown  once  more.  The  average  speed 
of  the  French  ships  was  better  than 


that  of  the  Allies  ;  yet  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
action  by  ordering  all  the  ships  to 
saU  at  their  best  rate  of  speed  in  & 
general  chase,  when  the  quickest  of 
the  Allies  could  have  overtaken  the 
slowest  of  the  P'rench.  But  this 
appeared  dangerous  to  the  lla<,'  officers 
of  1704,  and  they  pursued  in  a  body, 
regulating  their  speed  on  that  of  the 
slowest  sailer  among  them.  Thus  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  kept  and  improved 
his  lead.  On  May  29th  the  two  fleets 
were  within  ninety  miles  of  Toulon. 
Then,  fearing  that  all  tlio  French  in 
the  port  would  unite  with  those  at 
sea  and  put  them  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  Allies  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
returned  down  the  Mediterranean. 
On  June  14th  Rooke  and  Shovell 
united  their  foroes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits. 

So  .far  nothing  very  brilliant  Imd 
been  done,  and  the  escape  of  Toulouse 
with  his  very  inferior  force  was  even 
discreditable  to  the  Allies ;  but  now 
strong  pre'^<!nre  wan  put  on  Rooke 
and  his  colleai^ues  to  act.  Hitherto 
the  conduct  of  tlie  naval  war  had 
been  of  a  somewhat  peddling  charac- 
ter, the  buccaneering  achievement  at 
Vigo  standing  alone  as  a  feat  of  any 
brilliancy.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  failure  of  an  officer  named 
Munden  (not  the  .stout  hearted  man 
who  retook  St.  Helena  from  the 
Dutch  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  his  brother,)  to  stop  some 
French  ships  at  Corunna,  and  his 
acquittal  by  a  somewhat  coin[)laeent 
court-martial,  had  rousol  fieree  anger 
in  the  country.  There  had  since  been 
the  shameful  Benbow  business  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  country  was  be- 
coming thoroughly  tired  of  naval 
miscarriages  and  the  Ministry  was 
resolute  that  .something  should  be 
done.  Something  to  do  lay  ready 
to  the  hand  of  the  allied  ileet.  The 
titular  King  of  Spain  had  remained 
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behind  at  Lisbon.     The  admirri^ 

Rooke  and  his  Dutch  oolleai»uefl, 
had  orders  not  to  attempt  anything 
against  the  coaat  without  tlie  consent 
of  our  candidate  for  the  throne,  but 
King  Ghailea  was  nattually  aazioiia 
to  pooBcoo  wMne  foothold  in  bis  king^ 
dom,  and  he  gave  his  consent  to  an 
attempt  on  Cadi?:.  Tt  was  character- 
istic of  his  intelligence  that  he  did 
not  see  how  hopeless  an  efibrt  of  this 
kind  would  bo  withoat  an  army, 
whioh  he  could  not  supply.  Bnt  the 
admirals  were  prepared  to  do  the 
next  best  thing.  In  tlie  early  days  of 
July  they  hnd  [,'one  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  tar  as  Malaga  to  see  if 
Toulouse  was  coming  down.  On 
receipt  of  the  King's  message  they 
decided  that,  thon^  Gadis  was  un- 
attainable without  an  lumj,  theare  was 
a  fair  prospect  <^  soooess  for  a  dash 
at  Gibraltar. 

The  decision  to  attack  was  taken 
111  the  eoondl  of  war  on  July  llHiu 
It  may  be  observed  by  the  way  that 
this  form  of  palaver  was  the  standard 
pest  of  the  naval  operations  of  the 
age,  but  v-as  perhaps  inevitable  where 
fleets  of  d liferent  nations  were  co- 
operating. On  July  21st  the  allied 
fleet  stood  over  from  the  Barbary 
coast  and  entered  Oibraltar  Bay. 
The  squadron,  to  which  the  duty  of 
bombarding  the  town  was  entrusted, 
consisted  of  fourteen  English  and 
four  Dutch  vessels.  The  command 
was  given  to  George  Bjng,  who  as 
a  lientenant  had  been  very  busy  in 
the  intrigues  which  brought  the  fleet 
over  to  Dutch  William  in  1G88.  He 
lived  to  will  the  battle  of  Capo 
Passaro,  and  v,as  the  father  of  that 
unhappy  John  Bjng  who  was  ahot 
for  the  last  crowning  naval  masoar* 
riage  at  Hinoroa  in  1757,  and  whose 
fate  may  be  described  as  the  turning- 
point  of  the  na"^!  history  of  the 
eiL'hteenth  century.  The  work  he 
had  to  do  in  July,   1704,  was  in 


reality  exceediag^y  easy,  and  we  may 
be  tolerably  sure  that  he  and  his 
superiors  knew  as  much.  Gibraltar 
was  even  then  a  strongly  fortified 
placcu  It  moonted  a  hundred  guns, 
and  could,  on  one  condition,  have 
Baad»  a  prolonged  fight.  The  condi- 
tion was  that  there  should  have  been 
a  sufficient  garrison  to  work  the  guns 
and  man  the  wall'*  :  but  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  xifty  soldiers  in 
the  town.  The  governor  had  been  to 
Madrid  to  apply  for  morei  but  the 
new  French  influence  had  not  yet 
dragged  the  Spanish  Government  out 
of  t  he  old  Hapsburg  slough  of  despond. 
A  court  which  liad  tlie  happiness  o£ 
possessing  three  hundred  maids  of 
honour  had  nothing  to  sptae  for 
garrisons.  Don  Di^o  de  Salinas 
came  back  as  poor  in  troops  as  he 
went. 

The  wind  gave  the  Spaniards  a 
little  help  by  refusing  to  blow  on 

July  88ad.  Heanw^e  seventeen 
hundred  English  and  Dntoh  marines 
were  landed  nnder  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  t^j  occupy  the  neck  of  land 
which  joins  the  liock  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  throwing  small  bodies  of  re- 
inforcements in  at  the  last  momenta 
On  the  8Srd  the  bombardment  took 
plac^  the  garrison  making  such  reply 
as  was  poBsible  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  mole  was  swept  by 
the  fire  of  the  ships'  guns,  and  then 
stormed  by  the  sailors.  An  eacplo- 
sion,  either  deliberately  cainaed  by  tiie 
Bpaniafds,  or  produced  by  one  of  our 
own  men  who  accidentally  dropped  a 
light  into  a  magazine,  did  consider- 
able harm  to  the  stormers,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  panic ;  but  the 
enemy  was  too  weak  to  take  advan> 
tage  of  the  ehanee^  or  to  man  the 
walls.  A  good  deal  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  women 
of  the  town  were  outside  in  a  church 
when  the  mole  was  stormed,  and  were 
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cut  off.  Tt  has  been  said  that  thoir 
fate  weighed  on  the  mind  of  the 
governor ;  but  the  want  of  gai-riiK)n 
w&a  enough.  On  the  24tli  ho  beat 
the  chantade,  and  the  town  waa  de* 
livered  next  day,  nominally  for  the 
cause  of  King  Charlea  the  Third,  but 
in  reality  into  the  strong  and  tena- 
cious grip  of  Kni^land.  The  total  Njss 
of  the  Allies  was  aixiy  killed  and 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  wounded, 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  the 
Spanish  garrison,  and  almost  all  were 
English.  They  slu'd  tlR'ir  lilood  hon- 
ourably and  prolitably  in  addinq;  this 
uoble  fortress  to  the  patrimouy  of 
St.  George, — happier  they  than  the 
thouflands  of  their  eommdes  who 
perished  miserably  in  these  wars, 
ferer'Stricken  in  lilthy  ships,  rotten 
with  scurvy,  starved,  or  poisoned  by 
bad  food. 

Such  in  itself  was  the  taking  of 
Gibraltar,  an  incident  more  fortunate 
than  glorious  in  a  campaign.  To 
make  the  story  complete  we  have  to 
look  at  what  followed.  The  place, 
newly  ta!;on  and  sliattercfl  hy  the 
attack,  was  not  as  yet  capable  of 
serving  as  a  port  of  war  for  the  fleet. 
Not  even  water  could  be  found  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Twelve  hundred 
marines  were  landed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, t«  form  a  garrison  capable  of 
repelling  any  sudden  assault  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  land,  and  a  maga- 
ane  was  made  up  out  of  the  stores 
of  the  ships.  Then  the  Allies  stood 
over  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sought 
for  provisions  and  water  among  the 
Moors.  On  August  9  th  they  had 
obtained  what  they  wanted,  when  the 
captain  of  the  Centurion,  who  had 
been  on  the  watch  to  the  eastward, 
came  in  with  the  news  that  the 
French  fleet  from  Toulon  was  at 
hriTid.  Thougli  tlie  course  to  be  fol- 
lu\\  i:d  in  such  an  ea^iily  foreseen  con- 
tingency as   this  might  wdl  have 


been  already  considered,  a  cfMmril  of 
war  was  summoned,  and  it  was 
decided  to  work  up  towards  the 
enemy  and  give  battle.  If  the  Count 
of  Toulouse,  who  being  to  the  east- 
ward had  the  wind,  which  was  blow> 
ing  from  the  east,  in  his  favour, 
Imd  ])een  well  advistxl  he  would  have 
forced  on  an  engagement  at  <;uco.  But 
he  manoeuvred  to  avoid  action,  and 
even  fell  bai^  towards  Malaga.  This 
gave  the  Allies  time  to  re^mbark 
half  the  marines  they  had  landed 
at  Gibraltar.  Tlie  mneting  of  the 
lieets  was  flclayed  till  the  13th,  l)y 
which  date  the  Allies  had  got  to 
windward  of  the  French,  who  were 
now  between  them  and  the  fortress. 
Both  fleets  were  heading  to  the  south. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
allied  line  bore  down  on  the  French. 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  Leake  led 
the  van ;  liooke  commanded  in  the 
centre  wiUi  Dilke  and  Wishart ;  the 
Dutch  formed  the  rear  of  the  tine. 
In  number  of  guns  and  ships  the  two 
fleets  were  about  equal,  but  the  Allies 
were  short-handed,  and  in  want  of 
ammunition.  The  battle  may  be  de- 
scribed as  perfectly  brave  and  perfectly 
brainless.  Hie  one  side  hammered 
the  other  doggedly  from  ten  in  tihie 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  Allies  had  to  haul  out  of 
the  lino  V)Ccau.so  they  Mere  running 
short  of  jKJwder.  On  the  French  side 
the  flagship  of  the  Viscount  de  Villette 
Mursay,  who  commanded  in  the  van, 
was  set  on  Are,  and  he  had  to  stand 
out  of  the  line  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  This  movement  was  followed 
by  the  shipa  about  him,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  good 
stroke  at  the  French.  But  no  use 
was  made  of  the  chance,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  hostile  fleets  separated, 
having  beaten  one  another  pretty 
well  to  a  standstill.  The  Imttle  of 
Malaga  was  one  of  the  most  bloody 
ever  foaght  at  sea.    Kearly  three 
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thousand  men  fell  in  tiie  allied  liofl^ 

and  the  loss  of  the  Fronch,  wlio  how- 
ever only  acknowI«  I  Il^i  (1  fifteen  hun- 
dred, cannot  well  iinvo  been  much 
less.  On  their  side  too  an  extraor- 
disaiy  mmiber  of  offioen  of  diatino* 
tion  were  deiiu 

For  two  daye  the  fleets  remained 
near  one  anothor.  The  wind  shifted 
to  the  west  and  gave  the  French  the 
power  of  renewing  the  action,  but 
tliey  did  not  oome  down.  In  the 
allied  line  there  was  great  want  of 
powder.  English  and  Dutch  alike 
were  prepared  to  fight  if  the  enemy 
came  on.  Meanwhile  they  nimmaj^ed 
for  cannon  balls  in  their  depleted 
magaziueii,  and  made  their  minds  up 
to  try  boardini^  and  •  aettlenient 
with  oold  ateel  if  tiwy  needs  masL 
But  in  their  hearts  they  wererdieved, 
— and  no  shame  to  them  and  no 
credit  to  him — when  Toulouse  filed 
away  northward  to  Toulon.  Then 
they  retm*ned  to  Gibraltar  Bay  where 
they  remained  tiU  August  Sith.  The 
marines  drawn  from  the  garriaon  were 
again  landed,  and  damages  were  made 
good  so  far  as  roij^ht  be.  On  the 
2ritli  liook©  told  oir  a  squadron  to 
remain  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  with 
Leakey  and  then  went  on  with  hit 
battorod  daps  and  sorely  tried  emwB 
to  England,  which  he  reached  on  Sep- 
teml)€r  2r)th.  It  was  his  last  service. 
The  year  of  the  taking  of  Gibraltar 
waa  also  the  year  of  Blenheim.  The 
Tories,  with  all  the  taste  and  good 
feeling  of  a  political  party  m  a  diffi- 
culty, endeavoured  to  set  up  Booke, 
who  was  one  of  themselves,  and 
Malaga  against  the  Whig  Marl- 
borough and  Blenheim.  For  that  the 
Admiral  suffered  ;  he  was  never  em- 
ployed again  during  the  five  remaining 
years  of  his  Ufe. 

At  Oibraltar  the  end  was  not  yet. 
Having  been  taken,  the  town  was  to 
be  held ;  and  aa  it  was  not  yet  su£&- 


eiently  settled  to  be  able  to  rely  on 

its  own  strength  for  long,  its  salvation 
depen<led  on  the  ever-pr^ent  help  of 
Leake's  squadix)n.  Sir  John  Leake 
may  not  have  been  a  great  com- 
mander, yet  from  the  day  that  he 
steered  the  Dartmoatii  at  the  boom 
on  the  Liffey  and  relieved  London- 
derry, his  conduct  was  alwaj^  marked 
by  a  certain  alacrity  in  action.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1704-5  he  stood  by 
Gibraltar  loyally,  and  with  energy. 
The  Spaniards  oolleoted  an  army  to 
retake  the  town,  and  early  in  October 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  called  for  help. 
T,"f'.l:e  came  on  at  once  from  Lagos 
Willi  stores  and  encouragement.  On 
hearing  that  a  Preuch  naval  force  was 
approaching  he  put  to  sea.  Unoer- 
tainf^  as  to  the  strength  of  theenemy, 
and  some  damage  received  by  bad 
wontfier  induced  him  to  go  to  Lisbon 
t  )  )  I  lit,  but  he  was  back  with  rein- 
forcementii  by  October  29th,  and  had 
the  deserved  good  luck  to  capture 
three  French  ships.  Leake  now  re- 
mained by  Gibraltar  till  December 
21st:  on  both  these  visits  his  guns 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  town  by 
firing  into  the  camp  of  tlie  besiegers ; 
and  he  then  returned  to  Lisbon. 
Dnring  his  ahsenoe  a  IVnndb  sqoadion 
nnder  IC  de  Pointis  arrived  to  block- 
ade Gibraltar  by  sea.  On  March  1 0th 
Leake  was  back  again,  and  this  time 
he  destroyed  live  Frenchmen,  including 
the  flagship,  in  the  Bay.  The  rest  of 
Pointis's  squadron  fled  to  Toulon. 
Leake  xenudned  until  the  besiegers 
broke  np  their  camp  in  despair,  and 
the  town  was  safe.  He  was  now 
able  to  sail  for  England,  which  he 
reached  in  April.  As  Gibraltar  had 
been  taken  so  it  was  kept  by  the 
fleet,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  hold  it, 
and  on  which,  in  the  last  resort  it 
depends. 

David  Hairiat 
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THE  80NO  OF  YOUTH. 

I  CAinroT  stay,— 

I  flee  your  deathly  clutdh 

Before  the  dreadlnl  greyneas  of  your  house, 

Down  clo^in!;  on  me,  crashes  <rat  the  lights 

And  sj>ills  my  youth  ; 

For  I  am  young,  and  you  ore  old, — so  old  I 

Loose,  loose  your  loan,  crooks  1  lin^ors, — 

Your  lean,  crook  U  lingers  Ihey  aro  gaunt  with  toil. 

With  patient  toil  and  ceaseless  empty  grasping. 

Bat  udoB, — see  mine  t  ere  they  not  full  simI  rooad 

And  red  against  the  light  I 

Yea  !  might  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  earth 

Sheer  out  a^^ainst  the  sun, 

There  would  T  l)urii  a  magical  red  flame; 

But  you  are  lean  and  grey. 

Oh  you  liave  striven  hard  lo  swathe  me  rottod 

With  all  the  web  o£  wI^kIoui  aiid  the  dust 

Wherein  you  shroud  your  warped  and  withered  soul  I 

Bat  see !  I  shed  the  rags  of  all  your  ttal ; 

Their  touch  shall  never  sap  the  living  Uood, 

Nor  choke  ih'  immortal  flf% — 

For  I  am  youns:, 

And  youth  is  intinito 

W  itli  the  hist  prime  of  all  created  things. 

Sc-ek  you  to  stay  th©  Spring 

I  am  the  fcjpriiig  ! 

In  every  greening  blade^ 

In  every  petal  opening  to  the  light, 

In  every  limb  o£  every  waking  tree, 

And  in  the  heart  of  all  the  singing  birds 

I  stir  the  wild  Spring  rsptora 

Seek  you  to  stay  the  Wind  t 

I  nm  the  Wind  ! 

T  speed  l)Y  tlying  spheres, 

And  ride  unbridled  all  among  the  stars. 
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Seek  jon  to  stay  the  Dmnil 
I  am  the  Dawn  I 

I  glow  from  cloud  to  dood* 

I  flash  from  sea  to  sea, 

Till  every  land  grows  pregnant  with  the  light ; 

From  year  to  year  I  flame^ 

From  aeon  unto  aeon : 

And  yet, — yon  strive  to  stay  wud. 

Ton,  Deatli's  own  shadow, 

So  racked  and  broken  on  the  wheel  of  Time^ 

And  I,  imperial  with  tho  deathless  youth 

Of  all  the  heroes  that  the  world  has  bred  1 

Yea,  yea, — the  world, — the  wondaiful  broad  world, 
That  lies  before  me  like  a  moniiiig  meadow, 
That  cans  and  ealU  me  as  tiio  sea  at  dawn  I 

Even  in  your  dumb  house  I  heard  the  cry 
That  fretted  ever  through  tho  aUen  gkxun  > 

And  often  m  the  dark 

I  strained  against  the  severing  bars  and  saw 
Hie  splendid  cities  bom  into  the  uight. 
Bnt  most  I  gued  upon  the  seven  stan 
Tliat  lit  witihin  my  narrow  strip  of  sky, 
For  there  was  none  to  heed  me  but  the  stars  1 

But  now  I  flee  you  ;  from  your  toils  I  leap 
As  leaps  the  dame  from  out  the  I'otted  beam, 
As  laughing  waters  from  the  eavemed  roek, 
As  April  annies  from  the  sodden  earth. 

Oh  yon  are  old  and  dreadful  as  the  dark ; 

I  am  as  young  and  glorious  as  the  sun. 

Standing  upon  its  highest  golden  peak 

Was  it  not  I  who  flung  the  stars  abroad 

Into  the  perilous  spaces  of  the  night  ? 

Was  it  not  I  who  loosed  the  lordly  winds 

To  ride  tiie  worlds  losovert 

Was  it  not  I  who  kindled  the  first  spark 

That  blazed  to  vast  creation? 

Sprang  not  from  mo  the  strong  fierce  fire  of  liff. 

That  is  not  stayed,  but  sweeps  through  sun  and  star 

And  space  eternal  ? 

Teak        If  *  man,  for  I  am  young, 
And  with  the  yonth  of  every  god  ud  man 
Tbat  was^  and  isi  and  shall  he^  I  am  one ! 

W.  W.  O 
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SAVBOLA. 

(A  Military  and  Political  Kohancb.) 

Bt  WiNVTOH  SpKHCBR  CRORCBtLL. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

The  sagacious  founden  of  the  Lau- 
nnittn  R^ublie  had  reoogniaed  the 

iliq)ortance  of  preserving  and  pro- 
moting the  practioe  of  social  civilities 
l>otwwn  the  public  men  of  the  State, 
irrespective  of  party.  It  had  there- 
fore luug  been  the  custom  for  the 
Pteaideiit  to  give  several  official 
eatertainmeiits  durisg  the  autuiuii 
season,  to  which  all  the  distinguished 
characters  of  either  side  were  invited, 
and  which  it  was  considered  etiquette 
to  attend.  This  year  feeling  ran  so 
high  and  relations  were  so  strained 
that  Savrola  had  decided  not  to 
accept,  and  had  already  formaUf 
declined  the  invitation  ;  he  was  there- 
fore not  a  little  s«rprif5cd  when  he 
received  a  .second  card,  and  still  more 
when  he  vcml  Lucile's  note  which 
acoompanied  it 

He  saw  she  had  exposed  herself 
to  a  rebuff  with  her  eyes  open,  and 
wondered  why  she  had  done  so.  Of 
course  she  counted  on  her  charms. 
It  is  hard,  if  not  impo3.sible,  to  snub 
a  beautiful  woman ;  they  remain 
beautifol,  aod  tiie  rebuke  recoils.  He 
might  indeed  have  made  political 
capital  out  of  so  pressing  an  invita- 
tion sent  at  such  a  critical  time  ;  but 
he  felt  she  had  judged  him  well,  and 
knew  she  was  safe  at  least  from  that ; 
and  this  pleased  him.  He  was 
sorry  he  could  not  go;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  sat  down  to 
write  and  decline.  Half  way  through 
the  letter,  he  paused  ;  the  thought 


occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  she 
might  stand  in  need  of  his  help.  He 
read  the  letter  again  and  fancied, 
though  the  words  did  not  warrant  it^ 
that  he  detected  a  note  of  appeal. 
And  then  he  began  to  look  for 
reasons  for  changing  his  mind  :  the 
old  established  custom  ;  the  necessity 
of  showing  his  followers  that  for  the 
present  he  was  in  favour  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  only ;  the  opportunity 
<tf  diiq>laying  his  confidence  in  the 
success  of  his  plans  ;  in  fact,  every 
argument,  but  the  true  one,  was 
arrayed  against  his  determination. 
Yes,  he  would  go ;  the  Party  might 
object,  but  he  did  not  care ;  it  was 
none  of  their  business,  and  he  was 
strong  enough  to  face  their  dis- 
pleasure. These  reflections  were 
int-c^rruptrvl  liy  the  entrance  of  Moret, 
liis  face  glowing  with  enthusiasm. 

'*  The  Central  Division  Committee 
have  nominated  you  unanimomly  as 
their  candidate  at  the  elections. 
The  Dictator's  puppet,  Tranta,  was 
howled  down.  I  have  arrangetl  fur 
a  public  meeting  on  Thursday  night 
for  you  to  address  them.  We  are 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave !  ** 

"  Capital  I "  said  Savrola.  "  I  had 
expected  to  be  nominated,  as  our 
induenee  in  the  capital  is  supreme. 
I  am  glad  of  an  opponunity  of 
speaking;  I  have  nut  liad  a  meeting 
for  some  time,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  talk  about  just  now.  What 
dny  did  yott  say  you  had  arranged 
it  for  ? " 

"Thui-sday,  in  the  City-Hall  at 
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«ght  in  the  evening/'  said  Moret 
who,  though  sangoine^  was  not  un- 
business- like. 

'*T6i,  yoa  are  not  engaged  any- 
where." 

"  Well,"  sakl  Savrola  speaking 
slowly  and  appearing  to  weigh  hia 
words,  "  Thursday  is  the  night  of 
the  State  Ball." 

**!  know," said  Mont»  '*tliat  wee 
why  I  ananged  it  ao.  Hbey  will 
feei  they  are  dancing  on  a  volcano ; 
only  a  mile  from  the  palace  will  be 
the  people,  ma.ssed,  agreed,  deter- 
mined. Moiara  will  not  enjoy  his 
evening ;  Lottvet  will  not  go ; 
Sonento  wOl  he  maUng  anange- 
menti  to  massacre,  if  necessary.  It 
will  spoil  the  festivities  ;  they  will 
all  sec  the  writing  on  the  wall." 

**  Thursday  will  not  do,  Moret." 

"Not  do!    Why  not  ?  " 

*'Beoaiue  I  am  going  to  the  ball 
that  ni|^t^'*  said  Savrola  deliberately. 

Moret  gasped.  Whst^**  be  eried. 
"you!" 

"  Most  certainly  I  shall  go.  Tlie 
ancient  customs  of  the  State  cannot 
he  set  aside  like  this.  It  is  my 
duty  to  go ;  ve  aie  fighting  for  the 
Oonstitotion,  and  we  are  bound  to 
show  our  respect  for  its  principles." 

**  You  will  accept  Mo!  ira's  hospi- 
tality,— enter  his  house,  and  eat  his 
foodt" 

"Ko^''  said  Savio]*;  <*I  shaU  eat 
the  food  pioTided  by  the  State.  Am 

you  well  know,  the  eipenses  of  these 
official  functions  are  chargeafaie  to 
the  public.'* 

*•  Yuu  will  talk  to  him  J  " 

"Certainly,  but  he  will  not  enjoy 
it." 

"  Yott  wUl  insult  hun,  then  I " 
"My  rhav  ^forefc,  what  should 
make  you  think  that?  I  shall  be 
very  civil.  That  will  frighten  him 
most  ol  aU ;  he  will  not  know  what 
is  impending.'' 


"You  oannot  go^"  said  Moret 
decidedly. 

"  Indeed  I  am  going." 

"Think  what  the  Trade-Unions 
wiUiay." 

"  I  have  ilioiight  about  aU  these 

things  and  have  made  up  my  nrnul," 
said  Savrola.  "They  may  say  what 
they  like.  It  will  show  them  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  discMrd  con- 
stitational  methods  for  a  long  time 
yet  Iheee  people  want  their  enthn- 
siasm  cooling  from  time  to  time; 
they  take  life  too  seriously." 

"  They  will  accuse  you  of  betraying 
the  cause." 

"I  have  no  doabt  stupid  people 
will  make  charaotertstie  remarks,  bnt 
I  trust  none  ol  my  friends  will  bofe 
mo  by  repe^LttnL'  them  to  me." 

"What  will  Strelitz  say?  It  will 
very  likely  make  him  cross  the 
frontier  with  liiii  followerii.  lie 
thinks  we  are  luke-warm,  and  has 
been  growing  more  impatient  eveiy 
week." 

"  If  he  comes  before  we  are  ready 
to  help,  the  troops  will  make  short 
work  of  iiim  e^nd  his  rabble.  But 
he  has  definite  orders  from  me  and 
wiU,  I  hopc^  obey  them.** 

"Yon  are  doing  wrong,  and  you 
know  it,"  said  I^Toret  liar.*»hly  and 
savagely ;  "  to  say  nothing  of  the 
contemptible  humiliation  of  cringing 
to  your  enemy." 

Savrola  smiled  at  his  follower's 
a^ger.  "Ob,"  he  said,  "I  shall  not 
ttinge.  Come,  you  have  not  yet  seen 
me  do  that,"  and  he  put  his  hand  on 
his  companion's  arm.  "  It  is  .stranire, 
Louis,"  lie  continued,  "  that  we  dilier 
in  so  many  things,  and  yet,  if  I 
were  in  diffioolty  and  donb^  there  is 
no  one  to  whom  I  woatld  go  sooner 
tlian  to  you.  We  squabble  about 
trities,  but  if  it  were  a  iri  f  Tt  matter, 
your  judgment  should  rule  me,  and 
you  know  it  wtjlL  ' 

Moret  yislded.   He  always  yielded 
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to  BaTfol*  when  he  talked  like  tliat. 
»WelV'  he  said,  ''when  viU  you 

speak  1" 

"  Whenever  you  like." 

"  Friday,  then,  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"Vefy  well;  do  you  make  the 
arrangemente ;  I  iHll  find  WMnething 

to  say." 

**  I  wish  you  were  not  going,"  said 
Moret  reverting  to  his  former  objec- 
tions; nothing  on  earth  would  induce 
me  to  go." 

**Moret»"  aaid  Samla  with  atnmge 
earneetneas,  "we  have  settled  that; 
there  are  other  things  to  talk  about. 
T  am  troubled  in  my  mind.  There  is 
an  undercurrent  of  agitation,  the 
force  of  which  I  caniiot  gauge.  I 
am  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Fkrty,  hut  sometimes  I  realise  that 
there  are  agencies  at  work  which  I 
do  not  control.  That  secret  society 
they  call  the  League  is  an  unknown 
factor.  I  hate  that  fellow,  that 
Germaa  fellow,  Kreutze^  Number 
Ooe  he  styles  himsell.  He  is  the 
source  of  all  the  opposition  I  en- 
counter in  the  Party  itself  ;  the 
Labour  Delegates  all  seem  to  ho 
under  his  influence.  Indeed  there 
are  moments  when  I  think  tiiat  you 
and  I  and  Oodoy,  and  all  who  am 
striving  for  the  <id  Constitution,  are 
but  the  political  waves  of  a  social 
tide  that  is  f!owirv_'  we  know  not 
whither.  Perhajis  T  am  wrong,  but 
I  keep  my  eyes  open  and  their 
evideooe  makes  me  thoughtful.  The 
future  is  inscrutable  but  appalling; 
yon  must  stand  by  me.  When  I 
can  no  longer  restrain  and  control, 
I  will  no  longer  lead." 

"  The  I./eague  is  nothing,"  mud 
Murel,  "  but  a  small  anarchist  group, 
who  have  thrown  in  their  lot,  for 
the  present,  with  us.  You  are  the 
indispensable  leader  of  the  Party ;  you 
have  created  tlie  agitation,  and  it  is 
in  your  hands  tu  stimulate  or  allay 


it.  There  are  no  unknown  forces; 
you  are  the  motive  power." 

Savrola  walked  to  the  winriyw. 
"Look  (Hit  over  tlie  city,"  In-  said. 
"  It  IS  a  great  mass  of  buildings ; 
three  hundred  thousand  people  live 
there.  Gonsider  its  size ;  think  of 
the  latent  potentiafitiee  it  oontalni^ 
and  then  look  at  this  small  room. 
Do  you  think  I  am  wliat  I  am, 
because  I  have  changwl  those  minds, 
or  because  I  best  express  their  views  t 
Am  I  their  master  or  their  slave  ? 
Believe  me^  I  have  no  iUusionfl,  nor 
need  you.** 

HLs  manner  impressed  his  follower. 
It  almost  .seemed  to  him,  as  he 
watched  the  city  and  listt'ned  to 
bavrola's  earnest  words,  that  he  heard 
the  roar  ci  a  multitudcb  distant,  sub* 
dued,  but  intense  as  the  thunder  of 
the  surf  upon  a  rocky  coast  when 
the  wind  is  off  the  sea.  He  did  not 
reply.  His  highly  wrought  t^i^mpora- 
ment  exaggerated  every  mood  and 
passion ;  he  always .  lived  in  the 
snperUUve,  with  no  counterpoise  of 
healthy  cynicism.  Now  he  was  very 
solemn,  and  bidding  Savrola  good 
morning,  walked  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  swayed  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
powerful  imayiuation  which  had  been 
stimulated  to  an  extreme. 

Savrola  kty  hack  in  his  diair.  His 
first  inclination  was  to  laugh,  but  he 
realised  that  his  mirth  would  not  he 
entirely  at  Moret's  expense.  He  had 
tried  to  trick  himself  as  well,  but  the 
parts  of  ^t  subtle  bnin  were  too 
intimately  connected  to  have  secrets 
from  one  another.  Still  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  formukite  the  true 
rea.son  of  his  change  of  mind.  It 
was  not  so,  he  said  to  himself  several 
times,  and  even  if  it  were  it  was  of 
no  importance  and  signified  nothing. 
He  took  a  cigarette  from  his  case  and 
lighting  it,  watched  the  coiling  rings 
of  smoke. 

How  much  of  what  he  had  said 
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bad  he  believed  ?  He  thought  of 
Moi-et's  serious  face;  that  was  not 
entirely  produced  by  his  influence. 
The  youn^  Revolutionist  liad  noticed 
Hometbiug  too,  but  had  feaied,  or 
failed,  to  rednoe  his  imprenioiit  to 
words.  There  was  an  nndercurrent 
then  ;  there  were  many  datngjon 
ahead.  Well,  he  did  not  care ;  he 
was  confident  in  hiu  own  powers. 
As  the  difficulties  arose,  he  wuuld 
meet  them ;  when  dangers  threatened 
he  would  overoome  them*  Hoi'sOy 
foo^  and  artiUery,  he  wm  a  man, 
a  complete  entity.  In  any  circum- 
stances, in  any  situation  he  knew 
himself  a  factor  to  ho  reckoned  with  ; 
whatever  the  game,  he  would  play 
it  to  his  amusement,  if  not  to  his 
advantage. 

The  smoke  of  his  cigarette  curled 
round  his  head.  lAfv, — liow  unreal 
it  was,  how  barren,  and  yet,  how 
fascinating  !  Fools,  calling  them- 
selves philosophers,  had  triad  to  bring 
home  the  bitter  laot  to  men.  His 
pliilosophj  lent  itself  to  a  pious 
fraud ;  it  tiught  him  to  minimise 
the  importance  of  his  pains,  and  to 
magnify  that  of  liis  pleasures ;  it 
made  Ufe  delightful  and  death  inci- 
dental. Zeno  had  diown  him  how 
to  laoe  adversity,  and  Epicurus  how 
to  enjoy  pleasure.  He  basked  in  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  tlie  frown*?  of  fate.  His 
existence,  or  series  of  exuitences,  had 
been  agreesUe.  All  that  he  remem- 
bered had  been  worth  living.  If 
there  wm  a  future  state,  if  the  game 
was  to  lx?gin  again  elsewhere,  he 
would  take  a  hand.  He  hoped  for 
immortality,  but  he  conti mplated  an- 
nihtlatimi  with  oompoiiuro.  Mean- 
while the  buunesB  of  living  was  an 
inter(\stiag  problem.  His  qpeech, — 
he  had  made  many  and  knew  that 
nothing  gwd  can  lw»  obtained  without 
effort.  These  iinpiuuiptu  fojits  of 
oratory  exist<xl  only  in  the  minds  of 


the  listeners ;  the  flowers  of  rhetorie 

were  hot-house  plants. 

What  was  there  to  say  1  Succes- 
sive cigarettes  had  been  mechanically 
consumed.  Amid  the  smoke  he  saw 
a  peroration,  which  would  cut  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  a  crowd;  a  high 
thought,  a  fme  simile,  expressed  in 
that  correct  diction  which  ia  com- 
prehensible even  to  the  most  illiterate, 
and  appeals  to  the  most  simple } 
something  to  lift  their  minds  from 
the  material  cares  of  lifs  and  to 
awake  sentiment.  His  ideas  began 
to  take  the  form  of  words,  to  group 
themselves  into  sentences ;  he  mur- 
mured to  himself ;  the  rhythm  of  his 
own  language  swayed  him,  instinc- 
tively he  alliterated.  Ideas  succeeded 
one  another,  as  a  stream  flows  swxftty 
by  and  ih»  light  changes  on  its 
waters.  He  seized  a  piere  of  paper 
and  began  hurriedly  to  pencil  some 
notes  on  it.  That  was  a  point ; 
could  not  tautology  accentuate  itt 
He  scribbled  down  a  rough  sentence, 
scratched  it  out,  polished  it,  and 
wrote  it  in  again.  The  sound  would 
please  their  ears,  the  sense  improve 
and  stimaiato  their  minds.  Whiit  a 
game  it  was !  His  brain  contained 
the  cards  he  had  to  play,  the  world 
the  stakes  he  played  for. 

As  he  worked,  the  hours  passed 
away.  The  housekeeper  entering 
with  his  luncheon  found  him  silent 
and  busy ;  she  had  seen  him  thus 
before  and  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
rupt him*  The  nntasted  food  grew 
cold  upon  the  table,  as  the  hands  of 
the  clock  moved  .slowly  round  mark- 
ing the  measured  tread  of  time. 
Presently  ho  rose,  and,  completely 
under  the  iailuence  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  language,  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  short  rapid  strides, 
speaking  to  himself  in  a  low  voice 
and  with  i^reat  e!npha.sis.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  and  with  a  strange  vio- 
lence his  hand  descended  on  the 
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table.    It  was  the  end   of  the 

speech. 

The  iioi.se  recalled  him  to  the  com- 
monplaces of  life.  He  was  hungry 
and  tired,  and  with  a  Uttgh  at  his 
own  enthusiasm  sat  down  at  the  table 
and  Um  to  work  on  his  neglected 
luncheon. 

A  dozen  sheets  of  note-paper, 
covered  with  phrase.s,  facts,  and 
figures,  were  the  result  of  tlie 
morning's  work.  They  lay  pinned 
together  on  the  table,  hannless  in- 
significant pieces  of  paper;  and  yet 
Antonio  Molara,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Laurania,  would  have 
feared  a  bomb.sholl  l&ss.  Nor  would 
he  have  been  either  a  fool  or  a 
ooward. 

OHAPTEB  Vn. 

The  palace  of  Laurania  ws^  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  discharge  of 
the  social  ceremonies  of  the  State. 
The  lavish  esipenditiixe  on  poblic 
entertainmeikts,  whidi  tiie  constitu- 
tional practice  encouraged,  allowed 
the  bc^pitalitie;^  of  the  Republic  to 
be  extended  upon  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scale.  The  opening  State-Ball 
of  the  season  was  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  of  these  affidrs.  It 
was  at  this  fonction  that  the  great 
men  of  both  parties  met,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  summer  heats,  before 
the  autumn  session,  and  tlie  brilliant 
society  of  the  capital  reunited  after 
their  absence  in  their  country  and 
mountain  Tillas.  Taste,  elegance, 
and  magnificence  wwe  equally  dis- 
fdayed.  The  finest  mnsic,  the  best 
wine,  the  most  diverse,  yet  select, 
company  were  among  the  attractions 
of  the  evening.  The  spacious  court- 
yard of  the  palace  was  completely 
covered  by  a  gigantic  awning.  Rows 
ol  the  Infantry  of  the  Guard  lined 
the  appniaehes,  and  with  their  bright 
steel  bayonets  increased  the  splendour 


and  the  security  of  the  occasion.  The 
well-lit  streets  w^ero  crowded  with  the 
curious  populace.  The  jrreat  hall  of 
the  palace,  at  all  times  imposing 
and  magnificent,  displayed  a  greater 
pomp  when  filled  with  a  gaOy-diessed 
oompany. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  stood  the 
President  and  his  wife,  he  resplendent 
in  his  orders  and  medals,  she  in  her 
matchless  beauty.  As  the  guests 
ascended,  an  aide-de<«amp,  a  gorgeous 
thing  in  crimson  and  gold,  inquired 
their  names  and  styles  and  announced 
them.  Many  and  various  was  the 
company;  every  capital  in  Europe, 
every  country  in  the  world  was 
represented. 

The  guest  of  HiB  evening  was  the 
King  of  Ethii^na,  a  mass  ol  silk  and 
jewels  franung  a  black  but  vivacious 
face.  He  came  early, — unwisely,  as, 
had  be  come  later,  there  would  have 
been  a  better  audience  to  watch  his 
arrival ;  however,  to  his  untutored 
mind  perhaps  this  was  a  matter  of 
little  importance^ 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  followed  in 
a  long  succession.  Coach  after  eoacli 
drew  up  at  tlie  entrance  and  dis- 
charged its  burden  of  polite  astute- 
•ness,  clothed  in  every  conceivable 
combination  of  colour.  Arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  grey  but  gallant,  paused 
and  bowing  with  a  stately  courteisy, 
kissed  the  little  hand  Lucile  extended. 

"The  scene  is  an  appropriate  set- 
ting to  a  peerless  diamond,"  he 
murmuied. 

"  Would  it  sparkle  as  brightly  m. 
the  Winter  Palace)"  inquired  Lucile 
lightly. 

"  Assuredly  the  frosty  nights  of 
Russia  would  intensify  its  brilliancy." 

"Among  80  many  others  it  would 
be  lost.*' 

"  Among  all  others  it  would  be  un- 
rivalled and  alone." 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "I  hate  publicity. 
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and  as  for  solitude,  frosty  solitude, 
the  thought  o£  it  alone  makes  me 

sliiver." 

She  laughed.  The  diplomatist 
tiivew  her  a  look  of  admiiation,  and 
stepping  into  the  orowd,  that  already 
blocked  the  head  of  tiie  stairs,  re- 
ceived and  returned  the  congn^ola* 
tious  of  hh  numerous  friends. 

"  Madame  Tranta»"  said  the  aide- 
de-camp. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/'  said 
LucOOi  "  What  a  pity  your  daughter 
could  not  oome ;  it  has  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  many." 

The  ugly  old  woman  thus  addressed 
beamed  with  delight,  and  moving  up 
the  stairs  pushed  her  way  to  the 
marble  bslustrade  of  the  balcony. 
She  watched  the  later  arrivals,  and 
commented  fi*eely  to  her  acquaintance 
on  their  dress  and  deportment ;  she 
also  gave  a  little  information  about 
each  one,  which  would  have  been  ill- 
natured  even  had  it  not  been  untrue ; 
but  tiiough  she  t<^d  her  friends  many 
things,  she  did  not  mention  that  she 
hud  had  to  make  Tranta  write  and 
threaten  to  desert  the  President's 
party  unless  she  mms  asked  to  the 
ball,  and  that  even  this  had  failed  to 
procure  an  invitation  for  her  daughter, 
an  unfortunate  girl  who  added  a  bad 
complexion  to  the  family  features. 

Lou  vet  came  next,  looking  anxiously 
fit  the  crowd  of  faces  which  gazed 
from  the  landing,  and  imagining 
brim]>s  and  daggers  at  every  step, 
lie  regai-ded  Lucile  with  apprehen- 
sion, but  her  smile  seemed  to  give 
him  courage  and  he  mingled  wi^  the 
throng. 

Then  Sir  Richard  Shalgrove,  the 
British  Ambassarlor,  whoso  genial 
and  cheery  face  displayed  an  inno- 
cence which  contrasted  with  his 
reputation  in  public  or  private  affiurs, 
advanced  to  make  his  bow.  The 
strained  relations  between  lAurania 
and  Great  Britain  seemed  to  disappear 


in  that  comprehensive  salutation. 
Lucile  engaged  Kim  for  a  moment 
in  conversation,  pr*'tt  iidiug  to  know 
little  or  nothing.  ' '  And  when,"  she 
asked  merrily,  "  do  we  declare  war  I " 

"Not  until  after  I  have  had  the 
pleasui*e  of  the  third  waltz,  I  hope^" 
said  the  Ambassador. 

"  How  annoying  !  I  wanted  so 
much  to  dance  it  with  you." 

"  And  you  will  not  ? "  he  asked 
in  great  concern. 

"Dare  I  plun^  two  nalsons  into 
war  for  the  sake  of  a  waits  1" 

"  Had  you  my  inducement  you 
would  not  hesitate,"  he  replied 
gallantly. 

"  What,  to  precipitate  hostilities ! 
What  have  we  donef  What  is  your 
great  inducement  to  fight ! " 

"  Not  to  fight, — to  dance,"  said  Sir 
Richard  with  a  little  less  than  his 
usual  assmrance. 

"  For  a  diplomatist  you  are  indeed 
explicit.  While  you  are  in  so  good  a 
mood,  tell  me  what  has  happened; 
is  there  danger  t** 

"Dangerl  No, — how  could  there 
be  ? "  He  selected  a  formula :  "  Be- 
tween traditionally  friendly  Powers 
arbitration  settles  all  disputes." 

**  You  realise,"  she  said  earnestly 
and  with  an  entire  diange  of  manner, 
"that  we  have  to  consider  the  political 
situation  beret  A  strong  despatch 
improves  the  position  of  the  Qovem- 
ment." 

**  I  have  felt  all  through,"  said  the 
Ambassador  uncompromisingly,  that 
tiiere  was  no  danger."  He  did  not 
however  mention  tiiat  H.M.  battle- 
ship Aggressor  (12,000  tons  displace- 
ment and  14,000  horse  power,  armed 
with  four  11 -inch  guns)  was  steaming 
eight^n  knots  an  hour  towards  the 
African  port  of  the  Lauranian  Re- 
public, or  that  he  himself  had  been 
busy  all  t^e  afternoon  with  dpher 
telegrams  relating  to  ships,  stores, 
and  military  movements.  He  thought 
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that  vvould  be  only  boring  her  with 
purely  teclinical  details. 

While  this  conversation  had  \yeen 
taking  place,  the  stream  of  people 
had  pMsed  oontmnoosly  up  the  stairs 
and  the  throng  on  the  wide  balcony 
tiiat  ran  ronnd  the  entire  hall  had 
becomo  dense.  The  wonderful  band 
was  almost  drowned  by  the  hum  of 
conversation  ;  the  perfect  H(X>r  of  the 
ball-room  was  ouly  occupied  by  a  few 
young  couples,  whoae  own  affiun 
abaorbed  their  nindfl  and  ezdaded 
all  othw  interests.  A  feeling  of  ex- 
pectancy pervaded  the  liall  ;  the 
rumour  that  Savrola  would  come  had 
spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
lAnrania. 

Suddenly  everyone  became  hushed, 
and  above  the  strains  of  the  band  the 
distant  sound  of  shouting  was  heard. 
Louder  and  louder  it  swelled,  swiftly 
approaching  until  it  wan  at  the  very 
gates ;  then  it  died  away,  and  there 
was  a  sUence  throngh  the  hall  filled 
only  by  the  xnnsic.  Had  he  been 
hooted  or  cheered  1  The  sound  had 
seemed  strangely  aml)iguou8 ;  men 
were  prepared  to  wager  about  it ;  his 
face  would  tell  them  the  answer. 

The  swingdooTs  opened  and  Savrola 
entered.  All  eyes  were  turned  on 
him,  but  his  face  showed  them  no- 
thing, and  the  bets  remained  un- 
decided. As  he  leisurely  ascended 
the  stairs,  liia  eyes  travelled  with 
interest  round  the  crowded  galleries 
and  the  brilliant  throng  whidi  lined 
them.  No  decorations,  no  orders,  no 
star  relieved  the  plain  evening-dress 
he  wore.  Amid  that  blaze  of  colour, 
that  multitude  of  gorgeous  uniforms, 
he  appeared  a  sombre  figure ;  but,  like 
the  Iron  Duke  in  Taria,  he  kwked  the 
leader  of  them  aU,  cakn,  confident^ 
and  composed. 

The  President  walked  down  a  few 
steps  U)  meet  his  distinguished  guest. 
Both  bowed  with  grave  dignity. 

•*  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Sir," 


said  Molara ;  "  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  traditions  of  the  State." 

Duty  and  inclination  combined 
to  point  the  way,"  answered  Savrola 
witii  a  smile  marked  by  a  suggestion 
of  irony. 

"  You  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
crowd  1 "  suggested  the  President 
acidly. 

"Oh,  no  difficulty,  but  they  take 
politics  a  little  ycriously ;  they  disap- 
proved of  my  coming  to  your  palace." 

**Toii  are  right  to  come,"  said 
Molara.  "  You  and  I  know  what  these 
things  are  worth  ;  men  of  the  world 
do  not  get  excited  over  public 
matters,  nor  do  gentlemen  fight  with 
bludgeons." 

**I  prefer  swords,"  said  Savrola 
reflectively.  He  had  reached  the 
hear!  of  the  stairs  and  Lucile  st(X>d 
before  him  What  a  (jueen  she 
looked,  how  peerless  and  incomparable 
among  all  women  !  The  fine  tiara  slie 
wore  suggested  sovereignty,  and  demo- 
crat as  he  was,  he  bowed  to  thtit 
alone.  She  held  out  her  hand ;  be 
took  it  with  reverence  and  courtesy, 
but  the  contact  thrilled  liim. 

The  President  selected  a  fat  but 
famous  woman  from  the  aristocracy  of 
Laurania,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
ball-room.  Savrola  did  not  dance; 
there  were  some  amusements  which 
his  philosophy  tauglit  him  to  despise. 
Lucile  was  captured  by  the  Rutisiau 
Ambassador,  and  he  remained  a 
spectator. 

Lieutenant  Tiro  saw  him  thus  alone 
and  approached  him,  wishing  to  finish 
their  discussion  about  the  Back  of 
the  polo-team,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted the  week  before.  Savrola 
received  him  with  a  smile;  he  liked 
the  young  soldimr,  as  indeed  did  every- 
one. Tiro  was  full  of  arguments  ;  he 
was  in  favour  of  a  strong  heavy  player 
who  should  lie  l)ack  in  the  game  and 
take  no  chances.  Savrola,  having 
remarked  on  the  importance  of  the 
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LaaranuKQ  army  being  properly  repre- 
sented in  an  inter-national  contest, 
favoured  a  light  weight,  playing  right 
up  to  his  forwards  and  ready  to  take 
thu  ball  on  himself  at  any  moment. 
It  WM  an  animated  diaonasum. 

'*  Wheve  have  you  played  f  "  asked 
the  Sobaltam,  surpriaed  at  hia  know- 
ledge. 

"  T  have  never  played  the  game," 
aatiwered  Savrola  ;  "  but  I  have 
aliwys  tiiiought  it  a  good  training  for 
military  offioers." 

The  subject  was  changed. 

"Explain  to  me,"  said  the  great 
Democrat,  "what  all  these  different 
orders  are.  What  is  that  blue  one 
that  Sir  Richard,  the  British  Ambati- 
aadoar,  is  wearing  f" 

"That  is  the  Garter,"  replied  the 
Subaltern  ;  "  the  moat  honourable 
order  in  England." 

"  Really,  and  what  is  thiii  that  you 
are  wearing!" 

Oh  that's  the  Afriean  medal. 
I  was  out  there  in  1886  and  1887, 
you  know."  As  Savrola  had  antiei* 
pated,  he  was  intensely  pleased  at 
being  ai^ked. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  strange 
ttcperience  for  you,  who  are  so 
young.'* 

"  It  was  damned  good  fun,"  said 
the  Subaltern  with  decision.  "  I  was 
at  Langi  Tal.  My  squadron  had  a 
five-mile  pursuit.  Tlie  lance  is  a 
beautiful  weapon.  The  English  in 
India  have  a  sport  eaUed  pig-stick- 
ing; I  have  never  tried  it^  but  I 
know  a  better.** 

"  Well,  you  may  have  another 
cliance  soon.  We  seem  to  l>e  getting 
into  difficulties  with  the  British 
Government." 

'*  Bo  you  think  Aere  ia  any  ohanoe 
of  war  ? "  asked  the  boy  eagerly. 

"  Well,  of  courae,"  said  Savrola,  "  a 
war  woiilfl  distract  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  internal  agitation 
and   the   Reform  movement.  The 


President  is  a  clever  man.  There 
might  be  war  :  I  should  not  care  to 

prophesy  ;  but  do  you  wish  for  it?" 

"  Certainly  I  do  ;  it  is  my  profes- 
sion. I  am  sick  of  bemg  a  lap-dog  in 
tiiia  paJaoe ;  I  long  for  tiie  eamp  and 
the  aaddk  again.  Besides^  these 
English  will  be  worth  fighting ;  they 
will  give  us  a  gallop  all  right.  There 
was  one  of  their  officers  with  me  at 
Laugi  Tal,  a  subaltern  ;  he  came  as  a 
spectator  searching  for  adventure." 

'*  What  happened  to  him  t'* 

"Well,  you  know,  we  pursued  the 
enemy  all  the  way  to  the  hills  and 
played  the  devil  with  them.  As  we 
were  galloping  along,  he  >saw  a  lot 
making  oiT  towards  a  wood,  and 
wanted  to  oat  them  offi  I  asid  there 
wasn't  time ;  he  laid  me  six  to  four 
there  was»  so  I  sent  a  troop, — I  was 
in  command  of  the  squadron  that 
dny,  you  know.  He  went  with  them 
and  }>howed  them  the  way  straight 
enough, — but  I  bore  you  1 " 

*'On  the  oontraKy,  I  am  greatly 
interest^;  what  then  1" 

"  He  was  wrong ;  the  enemy  got 
to  the  wocxi  first,  turned  round,  and 
picked  him  off  in  the  open.  Our 
fellows  brought  him  back,  shot 
through  the  big  artery  of  the  log; 
that  doesn't  take  long,  you  know. 
All  he  said  was :  '  Well,  you've  won, 
but  how  the  deuce  you'll  get  paid, 
I  can't  think.  Ask  my  brother,— 
liojai  Lancers.*" 

And  then  T"  asked  Savrola. 

'*WelJ,  I  oooldn't  find  the  artery 
to  compress  and  none  d  the 
doctors  were  about.  He  diedf^a 
gallant  fellow  !  " 

The  Subaltern  paused,  rather 
ashamed  at  having  talked  so  much 
about  his  military  adventures.  Sav- 
rola felt  as  if  he  had  looked  into  a 
new  world,  a  world  t>f  ardent,  reck- 
less, warliko  vouth.  He  was  himself 
young  euougii  to  feel  a  certain 
jealousy.    This  boy  had  seen  what 
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he  had  not ;  he  possessed  an  experi- 
ence, which  taught  him  leasons  Sav- 
rola  luhd  never  learned.  Their  lives 
had  bem  difiiBreiit ;  but  one  day 
perhaps  he  would  open  this  strange 
book  of  war,  and  by  the  vivid  light 
of  personal  danger  read  the  lesBOOS 
it  contained. 

Meanwliilo  the  iiiglit  vva^  passing. 
The  King  of  Ethiopia,  horrified  at 
the  low  dresses  of  the  anTejled  women 
and  dreading  tlie  prospect  of  eating 
with  ckIIous  white  people,  had  taken 
his  departure.  Tlie  President,  ap- 
proaching Bavrola,  invited  him  to 
take  hifl  wife  down  to  supper ;  he 
offiwed  Lncile  hia  arm  and  they 
desoended  the  stairs.  The  supper  . 
was  excellent :  the  champagne  was 
dry  and  the  quail  a  fat.  A  profusion 
of  rare  and  beautiful  orchids  covered 
the  table;  Savrula's  uurruundings  were 
agreeable,  and  he  lat  next  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Lavrania  who» 
though  he  did  not  kno%v  it,  was 
exerting  herself  to  captivate  liim.  At 
first  they  talked  amusing  frivolities. 
The  President,  whose  manners  were 
r^ned,  showed  himself  a  pleasant  oom- 
panion  and  an  aoeompUshed  talker. 
Savrola,  who  deliglited  in  sparkling 
conversation,  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
to  the  part  of  a  purely  official  visitor 
which  he  had  determined  to  observe. 
The  influences  of  wit,  wine,  and 
beauty  were  combined  to  bredc  his 
reserve;  before  he  knew  it,  he  bad 
joined  in  a  discussion,  one  of  those 
half  cynical,  half  serious  di-scus-sions 
wliicli  are  ciiaracteristic  of  a  sceptical 
and  an  inquiring  age. 

The  Bussian  Ambaasador  had  said 
that  he  worshipped  beauty,  and  had 
told  his  partner,  the  youthful  Countess 
of  Ferrol,  that  he  regarded  taking  her 
into  dinner  a.s  a  religious  observance. 

**I  8Uppos('   that  means  that  yOU 
are  bored,"  ahe  i-eplied. 

"  By  no  means ;  in  my  religion  the 
oeremonies  are  never  dull ;  that  is  one 


of  the  principal  advantages  I  claim 
for  it." 

'*  There  are  few  others,"  said 
Moiara ;  "  you  devote  yourself  to  an 
idol  of  your  own  ersation.    If  you 

worship  beauty,  your  goddess  stands 
on  no  surer  pedestal  than  human 
caprice.    Is  it  not  .so,  Princess  i  " 

Tiie  Princess  of  Tarentum,  who 
was  on  the  Freaideiit's  right,  replied 
that  even  that  foundation  waa  more 
secure  than  that  on  whioh  many 
beliefs  repose. 

"  You  mean  that  in  your  own  case 
human  caprice  has  been  su&ciently 
constant?    I  can  well  believe  it." 

'*No^''  she  said;  "I  only  mean 
that  the  love  of  beauty  is  common  to 
all  human  beings." 

"To  all  living  things,"  corrected 
Savrola.  "  Tt  is  the  love  of  the  plant 
that  produces  the  flower." 

"Ah,"  aaid  the  PMdent,  <'but, 
though  tiie  love  of  beauty  may  be 
constant,  beauty  itself  may  diange. 
Look  how  everything  changes ;  the 
beauty  of  one  age  is  not  the  lx)auty 
of  the  next;  what  is  admired  in 
Africa  is  hideous  in  Eun^  It  ia 
all  a  DMitter  of  opinion,  local  opinion. 
Your  goddess,  Monsieur,  has  as  many 
shapes  as  Proteus." 

*'  I  like  change,"  said  the  Am- 
ba.<?sador,  "aud  regard  variability  of 
form  as  a  decided  advantage  in  a 
goddess.  I  do  not  care  how  many 
shapes  I  look  at^  so  long  as  all  are 
beautiful." 

"But,"  interposed  Lucile,  "you 
make  no  distinction  between  what 
is  beautiful  and  what  we  think  is 
beautifuL" 

"  There  is  nooe^''  said  the  President 

"  In  her  Excellency's  ease  there 
would  he  none,"  interjiosed  the  Am- 
bassador polif-plv. 

"  What  IS  boauty,"  said  Moiara, 
**  but  what  we  choose  to  admire  ? " 

**Do  we  choose!  Have  we  the 
power  f"  asked  Savrola. 
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"Certainly,'*  answered  the  Preai- 

dent ;  "  and  eveiy  year  we  alter  our 
decisions;  every  year  the  fa'^^hion 
changes.  Ask  the  ladies,  ivook  at 
tiie  fashions  of  thirty  years  ago ;  they 
were  l^onght  beccnnmg  ihui.  Ob- 
serve the  di£Eerent  styles  of  painting 
that  have  sncoeeded  each  other,  or  ci 
poetry,  or  of  music.  Besides,  Mon- 
sieur de  Sti;[[ujtr.s  goddess,  though 
beautiful  to  him,  might  not  be  so  to 
another," 

"I  regard  that  also  as  a  real 
adTnatage ;  you  make  me  more  en- 
amoured with  my  religion  each 
moment.  I  do  not  worship  my  ideals 
for  the  reclame^*'  said  the  Ambassador 
with  a  smile. 

**  Yon  look  at  the  question  from  a 
material  pdnt  of  view." 

"  Material  rather  than  moral**'  said 
Lady  Ferrol. 

"  But  in  the  spirit-worship  of  my 
goddess  the  unmorality  is  immaterial. 
Besides,  if  you  say  that  our  tastes 
are  always  dianging,  it  seems  to  me 
that  oonstanqr  is  the  essence  of  my 
religion." 

"That  is  a  paradox  which  we  shall 
make  you  explain,"  said  Molara. 

"Well,  YOU  say  T  change  each  day, 
and  my  goddeiiii  chauges  too.  To-day 
I  admire  one  standard  of  beanly,  to> 
morrow  another ;  but  when  to-morrow 
oomes  I  am  no  longer  the  same 
person.  Tlie  molecular  structure  of 
my  brain  is  altered  ;  my  ideas  ha\T» 
changed;  my  old  self  has  peri  liud, 
loving  its  own  ideal ;  the  reuovated 
effo  starts  life  ^irith  a  new  one.  It  is 
all  a  case  of  wedded  till  death.** 

"  You  are  not  going  to  declare  that 
con^itanpy  is  a  scries  of  changes?  You 
may  as  well  assert  that  motion  is  a 
succession  of  halts." 

"  lam  true  to  the  fancy  of  tlie 
hour.** 

"Yon  express  my  views  in  other 
words.  Beauty  depends  on  human 
caprice^  and  changes  with  the  times." 


"Look  at  that  statue^"  interposed 

Savrola  suddenly,  indicating  a  mag- 
nificent marble  figure  of  Diana  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  sur- 
rounded by  ferns.  "  More  than  two 
thousand  years  have  passed  since  men 
called  that  beautifnl.  Do  we  deny  it 
now  t "  There  was  no  answer  and  he 
continued  :  "  That  is  true  beauty  of 
line  and  form,  which  is  eternal. 
The  other  things  you  have  mentionedi 
fashions,  styles,  {ancie%  are  but  the 
unsuccessful  eflEbrts  we  make  to  attain 
to  it.  Men  call  such  effibrts  art.  Art 
is  to  beauty,  what  honour  is  to 
honesty,  an  unnatural  allotropic  form. 
Art  and  honour  belong  to  gentle  men  ; 
beauty  and  honesty  are  good  enough 
for  men.** 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  democratic  tone ; 
his  earnestness  impressed  them,  and 
Molara  looked  uneasy.  The  Ambas- 
sador came  to  the  rescue.  "  Well,  I 
shall  continue  to  worship  the  goddeaa 
of  beauty,  whether  she  be  constant  or 
variable^'' — he  looked  at  the  Oountess; 
"and  to  show  my  devotion  I  shall 
offer  up  a  waltz  in  that  sacred  &ae, 
the  ball-room." 

He  pushed  hi.^  chair  back,  and, 
stooping,  picked  up  his  partner's  glove 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  Every- 
one rose  and  the  party  Bepax&tod.  As 
Savrola  walked  baek  to  the  hall  with 
Lucile,  they  passed  an  open  doorway 
leading  to  the  garden.  A  multitude 
of  fairy  li'f  iits  marked  out  the  fiower- 
beds  or  hung  in  festoons  from  the 
trees.  The  paths  were  carpeted  with 
red  doth ;  a  cool  breeze  fanned  their 
faces.    Lucile  paused. 

"It  is  a  lovely  night." 

The  invitation  was  plain.  She  had 
wanted  to  sjwalc  to  him  thou,  after 
all.  How  right  he  was  to  come, — on 
constitutional,  grounds. 

"  Shall  we  go  out  t "  he  said. 

She  consented,  and  they  stepped  on 
to  the  terrace. 
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CHAPXEfi  VIU. 

The  uiglit  was  very  Htill.  The  soft 
bneie  was  not  atrong  enough  to  atir 
civen  the  alender  pidins  which  roae 
on  all  sidear  wh<^  outline^ 
above  the  surronndiiig  foliage,  framed 
the  star-lit  sky.  The  palace  stood 
on  Iiigh  ground  and  the  gardeu  sloped 
on  the  weBtero  aide  towarda  the  aea. 
At  tiie  end  of  the  terrace  waa  a  atone 
aeat. 

"  Let  us  sit  hero,"  said  Lucile. 

They  sat  down.  The  dreamy  music 
of  a  waltz  floated  down  as  a  diiitant 
accompaniment  to  their  thoughts. 
The  whidowa  of  the  palaoe  blaaed 
with  light  and  suggested  glitter,  glares 
and  heat ;  in  the  gardMi  all  waa  quiet 
and  cool. 

"  "Why  do  you  sneer  at  liunour  ?  " 
asked  Lucile,  thinking  of  the  inter- 
nipted  Gonvereation. 

"  Because  it  has  no  tme  foundation, 
no  ultra-human  sanction.  Its  codes 
are  constantly  changing  with  times 
and  places.  At  one  time  it  is  thouglit 
more  honourable  to  kill  the  man  you 
have  wronged  than  to  make  amends ; 
at  another  it  is  more  important  to  pay 
a  bookmaker  than  a  l)utcher«  like 
art  it  changes  with  human  caprice, 
tind  like  art  it  oomcs  from  opulence 
and  luxury." 

"  But  why  do  you  claim  a  higher 
origin  fcHT  beauty  and  honeatyl" 

*'  Because,  wherever  I  have  looked, 
I  see  that  all  things  are  perpetually 
referred  to  an  ct<?rnal  standard  of 
iitnetii^,  and  tliat  right  triumphs  over 
wrong,  truth  over  falsehood,  beauty 
over  ugliness.  FUnen  is  the  general 
expression.  Judged  by  this  standard 
art  and  honour  have  little  value." 

*' TJut  arc  these  things  .so?"  she 
asked  wonderinj^lv.  "Surely  there 
are  many  exccptiouii  ? " 

"Nature  never  consider  the  in- 
dividual; she  only  looks  at  the 
average  fitness  of  tiie  species.  Ooa^ 


sider  the  statistics  of  mortality.  How 
exact  they  are  :  they  give  to  a  month 
the  expectation  of  life  to  men;  and 
yet  they  tell  a  man  nothing.  We 
cannot  say  that  a  good  man  wiU 
always  overcome  a  knave ;  Ixut  tlie 
evolutionist  will  not  hesitate  to  aftirm 
that  the  nation  with  the  highest  ideals 
would  succeed." 

"Unless,"  said  Lucile,  "some  other 
nation  with  lower  ideals,  but  stronger 
arms,  intervenes." 

"  "Well,  even  tlion  might  is  a  form 
of  fitness  ;  T  tiuuk  a  low  form,  bxit 
still  physical  force  contains  tlie 
elements  of  human  progress.  This 
is  only  the  instance;  we  must  en* 
large  our  view.  Nature  doee  not 
consider  the  individual  species.  All 
we  will  now  assert  is  that  organisms 
imbued  with  moral  fitness  would 
ultimately  ri^ie  above  those  whose 
virttte  is  physical.  How  many  timea 
haa  civilisation,  by  which  I  mean  a 
atate  of  society  where  moral  force 
begins  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  physical  forces,  climbed  the  bidder 
or  progresii  and  been  dragged  down? 
Perhaps  many  hundred  times  in  this 
world  alone.  But  the  motive  power, 
the  u})\\ard  tendency,  was  oonatant. 
Evolution  does  not  say  'always,' but 
'ultimately.'  Well,  ultimately  civili- 
sation itas  climbed  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  barbarism.  The  liigher 
ideals  have  reached  the  sur&oe  by 
superior  buoyancy," 

"  Wliy  do  you  assume  that  this 
triumph  is  permanent?  How  do  you 
know  that  it  will  not  be  reversed, 
as  all  others  have  been  ?  ' 

"Because  we  have  got  mi|^t  on  our 
side^  as  well  as  moral  ascendancy." 

"  Perhaps  the  Romans  in  the  sum- 
mit of  their  power  thought  that  too." 

'*  Very  likely,  but  without  reason. 
They  haid  only  swords  to  fall  back 
upon  as  an  ultimate  appeal ;  and 
when  they  became  effiste  they  could 
no  longer  wield  thenk." 
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"  And  modern  civilLsation  ?  " 

"  Ah,  we  have  othci'  weapons. 
Wlieu  we  havo  degenerated,  as  we 
OMut  evantnally  degenerate,  vhen  we 
have  lost  our  Intrinrio  nxperiority 
and  other  races,  aooording  to  Hm 
natural  law,  advance  to  take  our 
place,  we  shall  fall  back  upon  the^ie 
weapons.  Our  morals  will  be  gone, 
but  our  guiB  vill  nmun.  The 
efifeto  and  trembling  EoropeMk  will 
sweep  from  the  earth  by  adentifio 
machinery  the  "vaUaat  sayages  who 
assail  him." 

"Is  that  the  triumph  of  moral 
tnperiority  I " 

"At  finfe  it  wo«ild  be,  for  the 
virtues  of  civilisation  are  of  a  higher 
type  than  tha'?e  of  barbarism.  Kind- 
ness is  l:>etter  than  courage,  and 
charity  more  than  strength.  But 
ultimately  the  dominant  race  will 
degenerate,  and  as  there  will  be 
none  to  take  its  plaoe^  the  degenera- 
tion must  continue.  It  is  the  old 
struggle  between  vitality  and  decay, 
between  energv  and  indolence ;  a 
struggle  that  always  ends  in  silence. 
After  all,  we  could  not  expect 
human  development  to  be  oonstant. 
It  18  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  planet  becomes  unfitted  to  support 
life  on  its  surface." 

"But  you  said  that  fitness  must 
ultimately  triumph." 

**  Over  relative  unfitness,  yes.  But 
decay  will  involve  all,  victors  and  van* 
quished.  The  fire  of  life  will  die  out, 
the  spirit  of  vitality  become  extincL" 

"In  this  world  perhaps," 

"  In  every  world.  All  the  universe 
KB  cooling,— dying,  that  is — and  as  it 
cools,  life  for  a  qwll  becomes  possible 
on  the  eurfooe  ol  its  spheres,  and 
plays  strange  nntiV^.  And  then  the 
end  comes  ;  tlie  universe  dies  and  is 
sepulchred  in  the  cold  darkness  of 
ultimate  negation.'' 

**  To  what  purpose  then  are  all  our 
eflbrtot" 


"God  knows,"  said  Savrola  cyni- 
cally; "but  I  can  imagine  that  the 
drama  would  not  be  an  uninteresting 
one  to  watch.** 

"And  yet  you  believe  in  an  ultra- 
human  foundation,  an  eternal  ideal 
for  sucJi  things  as  beauty  nnf?  virtue." 

"I  beheve  that  the  superiority  of 
fitness  over  relative  unfitness  is  one 
of  the  great  laws  cl  mazier.  I  in- 
dude  all  kinds  of  fitness, — moral, 
physical,  mathematioaL" 

"  Mathematical ! " 

"  Certninly  ;  worlds  only  exist  by 
conformmg  to  correct  mathematical 
principles.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
proo&  we  have  that  mathematics  have 
l>een  discovered,  not  invented.  The 
planets  observe  a  regular  progression 
in  their  distances  from  the  sun. 
Evolution  suggests  that  those  that 
did  not  observe  such  principles  were 
destroyed  by  collisions  and  amalgpi- 
mated  with  others.  It  is  a  univenal 
survival  of  the  fittest."  She  was 
silent.  He  continue'!  :  "  Now  let 
us  say  that  in  the  beginning  there 
ejusted  two  factors,  matter  animated 
by  the  will  to  live,  and  the  eternal 
ideal ;  the  great  author  and  the  great 
critic  It  is  to  the  interplay  and 
counter-action  of  these  two  that  all 
development,  that  all  forms  of  life 
are  due.  The  more  the  expression  of 
the  will  to  live  approximates  to  the 
Vernal  standard  of  fitness  tiie  better 
it  succeeds." 

"  I  would  add  a  third,"  she  said  ; 
"a  great  Being  to  instil  into  all 
forms  of  life  the  desire  to  attain  to 
the  ideal  j  to  teach  them  in  wliat 
ways  they  may  suoceed," 

"It  is  pleasant^"  he  replied,  "to 
think  that  such  a  Being  exists  to 
approve  our  virtories,  to  cheer  our 
struggles  and  to  light  our  way ;  but 
it  is  not  scientifically  or  logically 
necessary  to  assume  one  after  the 
two  factors  I  have  spoken  of  are 
once  at  work." 
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"Surely  the  knowledge  that  such 
an  ultmhuman  ideal  existed  miut 
have  been  given  from  without  " 

**  No ;  that  instinct  wliich  we  call 
conscience  was  derived  as  all  other 
knowledge  from  experience.'* 

"  How  could  it  be  ? " 

"  I  think  of  it  in  this  way.  When 
the  human  race  was  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  its  origin  and  half 
animal,  half  human  creatures  trod 
the  earth,  theve  was  no  idea  ci  justice^ 
honesty,  or  virtue,  only  the  motive 
power  which  wo  may  call  the  will 
trt  live.  Tlien  perhaps  it  was  a 
rainor  jieculiarity  of  some  of  these 
early  ancestors  of  man  to  combine  in 
twos  and  threes  fw  thdr  mutoal 
protecti<m.  The  first  alliance  was 
made;  the  combinations  prospered 
where  the  isolated  individuiils  failed. 
The  faculty  of  combination  apjieared 
to  be  an  element  of  lituess.  By 
natural  selection  only  the  combina- 
tions survived.  Thos  man  became 
asocial  animal.  Oradually  the  little 
societies  became  larger  ones.  From 
fiimilics  to  trilx's  and  from  tribes  to 
nations  the  spocie^s  advanced,  always 
finding  that  the  better  they  combined, 
the  better  they  siiooeeded.  Kow  on 
what  did  this  system  of  alliance  d^ 
pend  t  It  depended  on  the  members 
keeping  faith  with  each  other,  on  the 
practice  of  honesty,  justice,  and  the 
rest  of  the  virtues.  Only  those 
beings  in  whom  such  faeidties  were 
present  were  able  to  combine,  and 
thus  only  the  relatively  honest  men 
were  preserved.  The  process  repeated 
itself  couutle^^s  times  during  untold 
ages.  At  every  step  the  race  ad- 
vanced, and  at  every  step  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  cause  increased.  Honesty 
and  justice  are  bound  up  in  our 
compositions  and  form  an  inseparable 
pnrt  of  our  natures.  It  is  only  with 
dilliculty  that  we  repress  such  awk- 
ward inclinations." 

"  Yon  do  not  then  believe  m  God  t" 


"I  never  said  that,"  said  Savrola* 
"  I  am  only  discussing  the  question 
of  our  existence  from  one  standpoint, 
— that  of  reason.  There  ar©  many 
who  think  that  reason  and  faith, 
sctenee  and  religion  must  be  ever> 
lastingly  separated,  and  that  if  one 
be  admitted  the  other  must  be  denied. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  see  so  short 
a  span,  that  we  think  that  their  line.s 
are  parallel  and  never  touch  each 
other.  I  always  cherish  the  h<q[>o 
that  somewhere  in  the  perspective  ol 
the  future  tliere  may  be  a  vanishing 
point  where  all  lines  of  human 
a^iration  will  ultimately  meet." 

"  And  you  believe  all  this  that  you 
have  said  f  " 

''NOk"  he  answered;  "there  is  no 
faith  in  disbelief,  whatever  the  poets 
Imvc  said.  Before  we  can  solve  the 
problems  of  existence  we  must  estab- 
lish tiie  fact  that  we  exist  at  all.  It 
is  a  strange  riddle,  is  it  not )  " 

"  We  dhall  learn  the  answer  when 
we  die." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Savrola, 
"  I  should  kill  myself  to-night  out  of 
irresistible  curiosity." 

He  paused,  and  looktKl  up  at  the 
stars,  which  shone  so  brightly  over- 
head. She  followed  his  gase.  **  You 
like  the  stars  t*'  she  asked. 

"  I  love  them,"  he  replied ;  "  they 
are  very  beautiful." 

**  Perhaps  your  fate  is  written 
tbflve." 

**I    have    always   admired  the 

audacity  of  man  in  thinking  that  a 
Supreme  Power  should  placard  the 
skies  with  the  details  of  his  sijualid 
future,  and  that  his  marriage,  his 
misfortunes,  and  his  crimes  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  suns  on  the  baok- 
ground  of  limitless  qiaoe.  We  are 
consequential  atoms." 

"  You  think  we  are  of  no  import- 
ance?" 

"Life  is  very  citeap.  Nature  has 
no  exaggerated  idea  of  its  value.  I 
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realise  my  oiwn  itMngnificanee^  bat  I 
am  a  philosophic  microbe^  and  it 

rather  adds  to  my  amusement  than 
otherwise.  InaigniHcant  or  not,  I 
like  llviag  ;  it  is  good  to  think  of  the 

tature." 

"Ah,"  aaid  Ladle  impetaouBly, 
"  whither  are  you  hurrying  iu  in  the 
future^ — ^to  revolution?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Savrola  calmly. 

'*  You  are  prepared  to  plunge  the 
COUnti  y  in  a  civil  war  ?  '* 

*'  Well,  I  hope  it  will  not  come  to 
that  extreme.  Probably  there  will 
be  flome  street-fighting  and  aome 
people  will  be  killed,  but  " 

"  But  why  should  yoa  drive  them 
like  this  ? " 

"  I  discharge  a  duty  to  the  human 
species  in  breaking  down  a  military 
despotism.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
a  government  supported  only  by 
bayonets ;  it  is  an  anachronism." 

"  The  Government  is  just  and 
firm  ;  it  maintains  law  and  order. 
Why  should  you  assail  it  merely  be- 
cause it  does  not  harmonise  with  your 
theories 

"  My  theories  1 "  sud  Savrola. 
"Is  that  the  name  you  give  to  the 
lines  of  soldiers  with  loaded  riHes 
that  ^lard  this  palace,  or  to  the 
Lanceis  I  saw  spearing  the  people  in 
the  square  a  week  ago  t " 

His  voice  had  grown  strangely 
vehement  and  his  manner  thrilled 
her.  "Yon  wiU  rain  us,"  she  said 
weakly. 

"  Ku,"  he  replied  with  his  ^rand 
air,  "you  con  never  bo  ruined.  Your 
brilliaacy  and  beauty  wiU  always 
make  yoa  the  lackiwt  of  women, 
and  3roar  husband  the  laddest  of 
men." 

His  great  soul  was  above  the  sus- 
picion (.>f  presumption.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  smiled  quickly  unci  im- 
pa]sively  held  out  her  hand.  "We 
ore  on  opposite  sides,  bat  we  will 
i^t  under  the  roles  d  war.  I 


hope  we  shall  remain  friends  even 
though  ** 

"  We  are  officially  enemies,"  said 
Savrola,  completing  tho  sentence,  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his  he  bowed  and 
kissed  it  j  then  rising  they  re-entered 
the  palace  in  silence.  Most  of  the 
guests  had  already  gone,  and  Savrola 
did  not  ascend  the  stairs,  but  passing 
through  the  swing-doors  took  his 
departure.  Lucile  walked  up  to  tho 
ball-ruom  in  which  a  few  youthful 
and  indefatigable  couples  were  still 
circling.  Molara  met  her.  "My 
dear,"  he  said,  "  where  have  you  been 
all  this  time  ? " 

"  In  the  garden,"  she  replied. 

"With  Savrola  1" 

"Yes." 

The  President  repressed  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  "Did  he  tell  you 
anything  ] "  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  remem- 
bering for  the  first  time  the  object 
with  which  she  had  sought  the  inter- 
view ;  "I  must  see  him  again." 

"  You  will  continue  to  try  and  find 
out  his  political  intuitions  enquired 
Molara  anxiously. 

I  shall  see  him  again,"  she 
replied. 

"  I  trust  to  your  wit,"  said  the 
President ;  "  you  can  do  it,  if  anyone 
can,  my  dearestb** 

The  last  dance  came  to  an  end  and 
the  last  guest  departed.  Very  weary 
and  thoughtful  Lucile  retired  to  her 
room.  Her  conversation  with  Savrola 
filled  her  m'uv]  ;  his  earnestness,  his 
enthusia.sm,  iiis  hopes,  his  beliefs,  or, 
rather,  his  disbelieEs,  all  passed  again 
in  review  before  her.  What  a  great 
man  he  was  !  Was  it  wonderful  the 
people  followed  him  ?  She  would  like 
to  hear  him  speak  to-morrow. 

Her  maid  came  in  to  assist  her 
to  undress.  She  had  looked  from  an 
upper  balcony  and  had  seen  Savrola. 
"Was  that,"  she  asked  her  mistress 
curiously, "  the  great  Agitator  1 "  Her 
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brother  wa.s  going  to  hear  him  make 
his  speech  to-niorrow. 

"  Is  he  going  to  make  a  speech  to- 
morrow 1"  aslrad  LiteUe. 

"So  my  brother  says,"  said  ih» 
maid ;  "  he  says  that  he  is  going  to 
give  them  such  a  dressing-down  that 
they  will  never  forget  it."  The  maid 
paid  great  attention  to  her  brother's 
words,  ^ere  was  mudi  sympathy 
between  them;  in  fiact  she  only 
called  him  her  brother  beoanse  it 
eoandcd  better. 

Lucile  took  up  the  o^'oning  paper 
which  lay  on  the  bed.  Tiiere  ou  the 
first  page  was  the  announcement; 
the  great  meeting  would  take  place 
at  the  City-Hall  at  eight  the  next 
evening.  Slie  dismissed  the  maid 
and  walked  to  the  window.  The 


silent  city  lay  before  her  ;  to-niorrow 
the  man  tihe  had  talked  with  would 
convulse  that  city  with  excitement. 
She  would  go  and  hear  him ;  women 
went  to  these  meetings;  why  should 
she  not  go,  rlosrly  veiled  \  After  all 
it  would  ena))l(  1m  r  to  learn  something 
of  his  character,  and  she  could  thus 
better  assist  her  husband.  With  this 
reflection,  which  was  extremely  com- 
forting, she  went  to  bed. 

The  President  was  going  up-stairs, 
when  Miguel  met  him.  More  busi- 
ness ?  "  he  asked  wearily. 

"  No,"  said  the  Secretary ;  "  things 
are  going  on  very  well." 

Molara  lodced  at  him  with  qnidc 
annoyance;  but  Miguel's  foce  re> 
mained  impassive,  and  simply  reply- 
ing, "  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  passed  on. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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CHATTEB  XVm. 

The  Fast  of  Rama7An  (or  "Ramad- 
b&n,  as  the  Arabs  call  it  in  their 
harsher  tongue)  is  a  movable  one,  and 
it  happened  that  year  to  ooinotde  very 
nearly  with  the  period  of  Lent^  which 
had  doubtless  served  a.s  a  model  tO 
the  imitative  mind  of  Mahommed. 
Margaret,  who  went  every  morninG; 
to  an  early  service  at  the  Anglican 
church,  and  in  the  evening  witnessed 
the  pafonnanoe  of  a  Hahommedan 
•ervioe  in  one  of  the  nnnaed  atate- 
looms  of  the  palaee,  was  unavoidably 
brought  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  Western  and  the  Oriental  forms 
of  faith.  SShe  was  struck  with  the 
religiona  fervour  by  whidi  the  MalumH 
medaofl,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
seemed  to  be  animated,  and  she  could 
not  help  observing  that  they  kept 
RamazAn  as  few  Christians  are  willing 
to  keep  I^ent.  Five  times  a  day, 
without  fail,  every  man  about  the 
plaoa  was  to  he  seen  at  his  prayers, 
in  the  gardens,  in  the  colonnades,  and 
in  the  ante-rooras  of  the  palace.  13)0 
ladies  of  the  hartm  and  their  Circas- 
sian slaves  were  not  less  devout. 
Each  one  liad  her  own  particular 
prayer-carpet  and  rosaryy  and  with 
bare  feet  newly  washed,  and  veiled 
head  tamed  to  the  East,  would  go 
through  all  the  complicated  ccrcmo- 
niea  of  devotion  fur  twenty  minutes 
No.  478. — YOh.  Lzxx. 


at  a  time.   Maigaret  watdied  it  aU, 

and  was  impressed  by  it ;  and  yet  she 
felt  th;it  there  was  Rorri  'tliing  wantingi 
something  vitally  nrcdtui. 

Every  evening  a  patriarchal-looking 
imdm  (or  priest)  came  to  hold  a 
soleam  service  in  the  palace  at  which 
all  the  members  of  the  hoosdiold 
were  present.  The  door  between  the 
central  hall  of  the  hartm  and  the 
reception-rooms  of  the  i^c/dmlek  was 
thrown  open,  and  in  a  dark  ante- 
ebaaaber  behii&d  a  curtain  the  women 
spread  their  carpets  and  foUowed  the 
devotions  of  the  men. 

MfirfjHret  wai  shv  of  intruding 
upon  them  at  tins  tniK  ,  and  ahe  tried 
to  keep  Djemai  od-JJin  amused  in 
another  room;  but  the  little  fellow 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  whole 
performance,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  that  he  must  \yc  there  to  join  in 
it.  Ho  liked  to  hold  Margaret's  hand 
and  peep  through  the  curtains  at  the 
crowd  of  male  worshippers.  "  PtwAa 
BdbbOf**  h»  would  mufmur  apprecia* 
tively,  pciniing  out  his  fatiier  in  the 
fore&ont  of  the  ndw,!  ;  **  bttCf 
Mademoiselle,  Pdsha  Jhlbha  ! " 

Margaret  would  look  as  she  was 
bidden,  and  very  strange  it  seemed  to 
see  the  whde  company  of  men,  with 
the  dignified  FAsha  at  their  head, 
crouched  on  the  floor,  with  their 
heads  bowed,  and  the  soles  of  their 
slipperless  feet  upturned.    The  deep 

R 
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and  guttural  ▼oioe  of  tbd  viima  (one 

of  the  religious  elders  "whose  duty  it 
is  to  road  the  service)  filled  tlie  room 
with  a  melancholy  and  m  inotonous 
chant ;  and  as  he  prayed,  the  whole 
company  ol  worshippers,  men  and 
women  alike,  wonld  ziae  and  hcUd  up 
their  palms  to  heaven,  and  tiien  pros- 
trate themselves  to  the  ground  again, 
touching  their  breasts  and  lips  and 
foreheads. 

This  salutation,  it  may  be  said,  is 
oommonly  used  by  Inferion  to  their 
superiors  in  rank,  and  Margaret  had 
often  seen  it  practised  by  the  slaves 
of  the  hartm,  who  came  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  their  mistress's  robe  fresh  from 
the  bath  and  with  their  clean  clothes 
on.  The  Pu^ha  had  explained  that 
it  was  as  much  as  to  saj:  *'I  take 
np  the  dust  before  you,  and  I  demote 
my  heart,  my  lips,  and  my  head  to 
your  service." 

One  evening,  after  the  worshippers 
had  been  listening  on  their  knees  to 
a  long  reading  from  the  Koran,  and 
the  reeitatioa  of  prayers,  with  the 
litany  ol  obdsanoe  and  response^  were 
beginning  again,  the  little  DjemS^l' 
ed-Din  eluded  Margaret's  restraining 
hand,  and  slipped  inside  the  curtain 
before  she  couM  stop  him.  He  made 
his  way  in  a  moment  to  the  front, 
and  taking  up  a  position  on  a  comer 
of  his  father's  carpet,  began  to  imitate 
with  solemn  gravity  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Pasha.  When  the 
P&sha  bowed  his  forehead  to  the 
ground,  Djem&l-ed-Din  did  the  same ; 
and  when  he  stood  up  and  folded 
bis  arms  across  Ms  breast^  the  obfld 
imitated  him  as  luthfnlly,  though  not 
as  simultaneously,  as  the  rest  of  the 
company.  It  was  a  quaint  spectacle, 
and  Margaret,  from  her  peep-hole 
behind  the  curtain,  could  not  help 
being  amused  in  spite  of  her  trepida- 
tion; but  the  absurdity  of  it  did  not 
appear  to  strike  anyone  else,  and 
when  the  PAaha  chanced  to  look 


behind  him,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
golden  curls  of  his  little  son  bobbing 
in  unison  with  the  long  tassels  of 
the  tarbilshes  all  around,  he  only 
smiled  reassuringly,  and  reached  out 
his  band  with  a  kixidly  caress. 

Tho  P&sha  waa  very  atrict  in  his 
observance  of  the  fast  and  its  obliga- 
tions, and  every  afternoon  Margaret 
could  liear  him  chantmg  aloud  from 
the  Koran,  to  study  which  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  for  many 
hours.  He  did  not  wish  his  wifb  to 
be  exposed  to  any  priTations,  however, 
and  he  was  greatly  distressed  and 
dismayed  when,  on  the  first  day  of 
Kamazan,  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  fast  herself  this  year. 

*'My  dear  Valda,  you  must  not 
dream  of  it^"  he  said  in  shocked  re* 
monstrance.  "It  is  not  for  delicate 
womeii  like  yourself  and  I  would 
rather  pay  forty  times  over  than  see 
you  subjected  to  it.  Already  I  am 
not  at  all  happy  about  your  health  ; 
you  have  not  been  yourself  for  weeks, 
and  you  are  getting  thinner  and  paler 
every  day." 

Valda  said  nothing ;  she  only  smiled 
languidly. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  you  will 
lose  your  beauty,"  the  Paslia  ct )ritinned ; 
"and  instead  of  fasting,  I  would  ad- 
vise yon  to  do  a]l  you  can  to  regain 
the  strength  you  have  loot.  Ton  are 
not  fit  to  starve  and  pray  all  day,  and 
then  to  go  out  visiting  in  the  night, 
and  T  implore  you  not  to  think  of  it. 
Do  persuade  her,  Mademoiselle." 

Margaret,  who  had  quite  as  strong 
reasons  as  tiie  FAsha  for  being  con^ 
cemed  about  Yalda^a  health,  joined 
her  remonstrances  to  his ;  but  Yalda 
wa.s  impervious  to  argument  or  en- 
treaty. "  I  am  perfectly  well,"  she 
said  inexorably,  "and  I  wish  to  do  it. 
It  is  the  rij^ht  thing  to  do,  and  I  will 
not  accept  an  exemption  this  year." 

^  Yon  have  never  done  it  in  your 
life^''  said  the  Plaha. 
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"  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
should  do  it  now.    I  could  not  do  it 

before.  When  I  was  a  girl  T  had  my 
lessons  to  att*»nfl  ;  anfl  afterwardn, 
when  I  was  marned,  yuu  always  made 
wwm  fot  nMb  There  ii  nothing 
tiiat  ought  reeUjr  to  prevent  me  now." 

"Ton  will  certainly  break  down," 
the  poor  Pdsha  said  in  despair.  "  You 
know  it  always  makes  mo  ill,  and  if 
it  is  too  much  for  me,  how  much  more 
for  you  ?  And  why  should  you  object 
to  aa  exampticni  this  year,  when  yon 
have  elwsye  had  it  before  1 " 

"  Because  I  un  ashamed  of  having 
failed  in  my  duty  for  so  long.  T 
believe  in  my  religion,  and  therefore 
I  must  act  up  to  it,"  said  Valda  firmly. 
**I  am  deteradned  about  thin,  and  I 
oaa  aerafe  70a  that  I  will  not  yield. 
Do  not  provoke  me  by  opposing  rno 
in  my  desire,  Pasha-jim;  it  would  only 
make  us  both  angry,  and  it  would  be 
of  no  use  in  the  end." 

Yalda  therefore  was  among  the 
ladiea  who  hept  the  fut»  and  Mar* 
garefe  took  her  midday  meal  with  no 
otiier  company  than  that  of  the  two 
grandmothers.  Tt  wrts  not  a  eom fort- 
able  state  of  tilings,  for  both  these 
ladies  were  extremely  cross.  Valda's 
mother  was  ill,  and  bad  no  relish  for 
any  aort  of  food;  and  the  old  grand- 
dame  WM  furioaa  heoanse  she  was 
debarred  from  the  excitement  of  keep- 
in  the  fast.  Both  of  them  vented 
tlieir  ill-temper  upon  th^*  slaves,  whom 
they  scolded  without  ceasing  through 

every  meal ;  and  the  atarting  (Sreae- 
aona,  to  whom  the  veiy  amell  of.  the 
food  waa  an  offimoe  and  an  abomina- 
tion, were  so  sulky  and  sleepy  that 
even  Margaret  found  it  diSicult  to 
get  on  with  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  most  of  them 
apread  their  mattnaaaa  ont  on  the 
lioor  and  alept;  but  towards  sunset 
they  were  to  be  seen  with  tlieir 
watches  in  their  hands,  eagerly  dis- 
puting about  the  tin»,  and  oountiog 


the  minutes  that  must  elapse  before 
they  could  begin  to  eat.  Margaret 
used  to  find  thr>m  in  the  ante-room  of 
the  dining-rouiu,  standing  round  the 
circular  tray  from  which  they  took 
their  mealsi  and  waiting,  while  the 
golden  gbw  of  the  amiaet  behind  die 
palm-trees  was  deepening  into  red, 
until  through  the  open  windows  the 
boom  of  thn  Turkish  cannon  could  be 
heard  echoing  iu  the  still  air.  Then 
in  a  moment  they  dashed  their  fingers 
into  the  diahea,  and  anatohed  np  the 
first  bit  of  fafead  they  ooold  lay 
hold  of. 

The  sound  of  the  gun  brouglit  the 
ladies  tlocking  in  to  their  dinner  from 
all  parts  of  the  harisn,  and  as  they 
had  to  be  served  before  the  davea 
ooold  aettle  eomfnrtably  to  their  meal, 
tliis  eagemeaa  to  get  a  monthfol 
beforehand  was  not  without  excuse. 
When  Ramazin  f<'ll  in  summer  the 
strain  was  considerable,  and  after 
many  hours  of  fasting  through  days 
of  biasing  heat,  a  alave^  who  had  been 
unable  to  get  anything  to  eat  before 
wiuting  at  dinner,  would  sometimes 
be  overcome  by  the  smell  of  the  food 
and  collapse  utterly.  This  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  strain,  and 
beyond  a  little  sleepineea  and  croea- 
aeae^  lor  iHueh  their  late  hoon  and 
unwonted  featiTities  were  enough  to 
account,  there  waa  nothing  amtaa  with 
the  slaves. 

The  only  person  who  looked  really 
ill  was  Yalda.  She  was  never  in  a 
hurry  for  the  evening  meal,  for  by  the 
time  that  it  arrived  die  waa  generally 
too  much  exhausted  to  be  able  to  eat 
anytliing.  As  Hamiizan  wore  on,  she 
grew  visibly  whiter  and  thinner,  and 
more  languid  and  depre^iiied  froiu  day 
to  day,  till  the  Fisha  was  seriously 
troubled  Ivy  her  looks.  He  did  eveiy- 
tiiing  he  oould  to  diaanade  her  from 
eanying  out  her  resolution,  but 
notldng  would  induce  her  to  give 
it  up.   She  waa  changed  not  only 
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in  looks,  Margaret  thought:  there 
was  a  new  oamefitiiess  of  purpose  in 
her,  a  deepened  intensity  of  melan- 
choly ;  and  she  threw  herself  into  the 
exercises  of  religion  with  the  desperate 
lervour  and  self-ahandonmeat  of  » 
pmon  who  seeks  in  derotioii  a  sale- 
guard  and  distractioii  from  some  over> 
whelming  trouble. 

She  went  about  the  ^orfm  like  a 
ghost,  the  mere  shadow  of  herself, 
and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  she 
oonld  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 
part  in  tiie  nightly  junketings  and 
yisitings.  Her  intimacy  with  Hamtda 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  She 
never  went  to  see  her  now,  and  .she 
tried  to  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible 
whenever  she  came  to  the  palace. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  it,"  she 
said  one  day»  when  Hamida  was 
paying  her  a  visit  and  had  brought  up 
the  subject  of  their  escapade  at  the 
Opera  House;  "I  told  you  all  that 
there  was  to  be  told  that  night.  It 
is  all  over  between  us,  and  he  will  be 
leaving  the  oountiy  before  Ramazftn 
is  out.  What  is  tiie  use  of  thinking 
about  him  any  more  ?  " 

"  Ramazdn  is  more  than  half  over 
now,"  said  Hamida,  "and  it  will  be 
very  soon  that  the  Eugli^hman  will 
be  leaving.  In  ten  days  from  now  he 
will  be  gone." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Valda  with  a  sudden 
catch  of  her  breath.  "  Ten  days, — it 
is  very  soon  !  But  it  is  well.  Soon 
or  late,  what  does  it  matter  to  m©1 
I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

Hamtda  gave  a  queer  j^ce  at  the 
pale  &ce  and  slender  figure  by  her 
side  on  the  big,  white-.shceted  divan. 
She  knew  that  Fitzroy  had  no  inten- 
tion of  leaving  Cairo  without  seeing 
Valda  a<_rain,  and  she  had  a  letter 
from  him  tucked  away  ui  the  folds  of 
her  ^pansive  bodice  at  that  moment. 
It  was  addressed  to  Talda,  but  for 
a  moment  she  debated  whether  she 
would  give  it  to  her.   Hamida  was  a 


coarse-minded,  pleasure-loving  woman, 

of  an  essentially  vulgar  and  common 
nature,  and  she  had  no  principles  at 
ail  in  her  composition;  but  she  had 
not  a  bad  hearty  and  she  had  no 
inclination  to  work  mischief  up  to 
the  point  of  injuring  anybody.  The 
enforced  seclusion  of  her  life,  together 
with  the  idleness  of  her  hands  and 
the  activity  of  her  brains,  had  urged 
her  into  many  a  secret  adventure 
when  she  was  young ;  and  now  that 
her  charms  were  waning,  and  her 
opportunities  for  amusement  becoming 
fewer,  she  was  delighted  to  have  an 
afiE&ir  of  someone  else's  to  conduct. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  was  not  altogether 
uuiuilucnced  by  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Yalda»  whose  supeoor  virtue 
in  such  matters  had  always  annoyed 
her  a  little,  thus  lowered  to  her  own 
level.  Hamida  had  been  clever  enough 
herself,  however,  to  keep  o\it  of  any 
scandal,  and  she  had  no  desire  to 
let  matters  go  so  far  as  to  involve 
Valda  in  dissster.  She  wondered 
now  wh^er  there  was  any  dangw 
lest  Valda's  infatuation  should  lead 
her  beyond  the  limits  of  caution  in 
that  evasion  of  restraint  that  she 
regarded  as  legitimate  under  the  con- 
ditions of  their  life,  and  she  hesitated 
for  a  moment  whether  to  deliver  the 
letter  or  let  the  matter  drop.  But 
her  love  of  excitement  and  her 
curiosity  together  were  too  strong  for 
her  prudence,  and  she  drew  the  letter 
out  of  her  bosom. 

"  Look,  Valda ;  he  has  sent  me  a 
letter  to  give  to  you.  Do  you  not 
want  to  know  what  is  In  itf 

Valda  looked  at  the  letter  with  a 
strange  expression  in  her  eyes — was  it 
hope  or  fear  1 — but  she  made  no  move- 
ment to  take  it,  and  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  she  put  up  her  hand  as 
if  to  thrust  it  away.  "  Ko^  I  do  not 
want  to  know,**  ihB  said  hurriedly. 
"Fat  it  back  in  your  dress,  Hamida  ; 
I  will  iu>^  recttve  it.    I  do  not  wish 
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to  iiave  anything  more  to  do  with 

**UUaht   Tou  have  qaanrelled  with 

him  then !  What  was  the  use  of 
doing  that,  when  the  poor  fellow  is 
going  away  so  soon  I  You  might  as 
well  purt  friends." 

**  We  have  parted,  and  it  is  all 
over.  What  is  the  oaeof  beginning 
again  1   I  will  not  do  it»  Hamtda." 

"MMedlahr'  said  Hamtda.  "Of 
course  jou  must  do  as  you  please, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking 
the  thing  much  too  seriously.  If  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  you  to  go  on  with  it, 
why  then  of  course  there  is  no  object 
in  giving  him  anj  farther  encourage- 
ment; but  he  will  be  desperately 
disappointed,  poor  fellow,  and  why 
should  you  deny  yourself  a  little 
amusement  that  comes  in  your  way  ? 
Why  not  take  it  simply,  and  enjoy  it 
while  it  lasts  t  Without  some  little 
relaxation  of  this  kind,  one's  life 
would  be  too  dull  to  be  endured,  and 
luckily  for  you,  you  are  still  young 
and  pretty,— you  may  look  forward  to 
plenty  more  admirers  in  the  future." 

"I  don't  want  any,"  said  Valda 
passionately.  '*A11  I  wish  for  now 
is  for  peace  and  quiet,  that  I  may  do 
my  duty  to  my  husband  and  my 
child,  ^ind  ]ivi:  f  litlifully  in  my  re- 
ligion. 1  have  never  done  Ramazan 
before,  Hamida,  but  now  I  am  doing 
it,  and  it  has  changed  my  ideas.  I 
feel  that  Qod  is  great  and  we  are 
littl^  and  it  does  not  matter  if  we 
sufier,  so  long  as  we  do  right.  It 
will  soon  be  over." 

"Unah,  J'lJnh,  miah  f"  Qxcl&imed 
Hamida  in  a  voice  of  consternation ; 
"yon  are  doing  Ramaz4n,  you  are 
doing  it  like  that !  Ko  wonder  you 
look  so  ill  and  weak  and  miserable  ! 
You  will  kill  yourself,  Valda,  you  look 
half  dead  already ;  and  this  melan- 
choly .state  of  mind  that  vou  have  got 
int0| — a  young  woman  like  you  to  bo 
talking  about  death  and  religiun — it 


is  bad,  very  bad  !  But  of  course,  I 
could  have  told  you  that  it  would  be  so; 
it  is  always  the  result  of  one's  stomach 

being  upset  out  of  its  usual  habits." 

Valda  was  silent.  She  was  not 
without  a  sense  of  humour,  and  it  was 
often  roused  by  Hamida's  philosophy  ; 
but  to-day  she  was  too  miserable  to 
be  amused  by  anything. 

"  This  fasting  is  aJl  very  well  for 
strong  men,"  pursued  Hamida,  who 
had  been  stirred  into  a  state  of  strong 
indignation  ;  "  but  for  fragile  women 
like  you  and  me,  it  is  an  abomination, 
an  absolute  abomination!  You  ought 
not  to  attempt  it.  What  is  the  F&sha 
dreaming  of  not  to  pay  an  exemption 
for  you  1 " 

Plarnida  weighed  a  good  thirteen 
stone,  and  she  did  not  look  as  if  a 
short  course  of  fasting  would  do  her 
any  harm  j  but  it  is  one  of  the  little 
ironies  of  life  that  the  disdpline  and 
penances  that  are  intended  to  refine 
too  earthly  human  nature  are  care* 
fully  avoided  by  all  who  need  them, 
while  those  who  will  get  more  harm 
than  benefit  from  the  treatment  are 
eager  to  embrace  it. 

Hamida's  arguments  made  no  im- 
pression at  all  upon  Valda,  and  at 
last  she  received  a  pretty  plain  hint 
that  it  was  time  for  her  to  take  her 
departure.  "  Would  you  like  to  go 
and  see  my  mother  before  you 
leave  ? "  said  Valda  wearily.  "  Z  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  stay  with  you, 
but  the  Pasha  is  not  well.  He  is 
confined  to  his  room  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  long  away 
from  him." 

"  UUah  I  Has  he  nobody  to  attend 
to  him  but  youl"  asked  Hamtia 
discontentedly.  "A  wife  is  not  a 
skve,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
on  a  man's  whims  and  fancies,  I 
should  hope  !  There  is  nothing 
serious  the  matter  with  him,  I  sup- 
pose, only  the  effect  of  this  wretched 
Bamaz&nl ' 
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"He  has  caught  a  chill,  I  think, 
and  he  is  very  foverish,"*  aaid  Vakia. 
"  I  hope  it  U  nothings  hut  you  never 
know  what  course  a  chill  of  that  80rt 
may  take,  and  I  prefer  to  do  any 
n«r?inf:^  that  is  needed  myself,  for  I 
do  not  think  the  slaves  are  to  be 
trasted.  The  Pasha  is  a  good  hus- 
band to  me;  he  deaenres  that  I 
should  do  what  I  can  for  hun.** 

"  Bah  !  You  are  a  model  wife  !  ** 
said  Haniida.  "  I  had  been  feeling 
just  a  little  bit  nervous  as  to  how  far 
you  were  going  with  that  Englishman, 
hat  I  see  now  that  I  might  have 
spared  myself  the  pains.  Yon  wont 
look  at  his  letter  thent" 

"  No,"  said  Valda  shortly. 

"  Then  what  am  T  to  do  with  it  1 " 

"  Return  it  to  him  unoponed, — 
mind,  Hamida,  unopeued — ami  tell 
him  that  I  refused  to  receive  it.  Tell 
him  that  he  must  not  attempt  to  hold 
any  more  oommnnication  \nth  me.  I 
am  very  sorry  if  it  seems  unkind,  and 
I  do  not  mean  it  so,  but  I  think  it  is 
better  for  him  and  for  me." 

**  Puor  young  man,  he  w  ill  be  in 
despair!"  said  Hamida.  "But  I 
think  you  are  rig^t.  One  must  draw 
back  some  time  or  other,  and  soon  or 
lute  it  makes  little  difierence,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  more  fun  to  be  got  by 
going  on  with  it.  I  will  give  him 
your  message." 

Hamida  departed,  bearing  the  letter 
away  with  her,  and  Valda  left  the 
hall,  and  poshing  open  the  glass  doors 
that  gave  upon  the  garden  in  the 
inner  court,  went  slowly  down  the 
steps,  and  through  the  flowers  and 
sunshine  to  the  darkened  room  in 
which  her  husband  lay. 

The  Fftaha  was  prostrate^  altemar 
tively  shivering  with  cold  and  hnming 
with  fever,  and  he  had  such  an 
excruciating  he^ache  that  he  could 
not  endme  the  light.  Quinine  and 
quiet  were  the  only  remedies  that 
oouM  do  him  any  good,  and  he  did 


not  really  require  nursing,  as  he  was 
quite  sensible  enough  to  take  tiiese 
prsoantions  himself ;  but  Valda  had 
a  natural  instinct  for  he^nng  and 

comforting  in  illness,  and  her  presence, 
which  was  a  blessing  to  anybody  at 
such  times,  was  especially  a  comfort 
to  the  P&sha.  He  scarcely  knew  how 
to  endnre  tiie  moments  when  she  was 
out  of  his  sight,  and  his  eyeshtightened 
when  she  came  back  to  him, 

"  You  have  \Mien.  a  long  time  away, 
Valda,"  he  said,  as  she  knelt  by  his 
sofa,  and  bathed  his  burning  temples 
with  an  essence  that  gave  out  a  fresh 
invigorating  soent.  Her  heantifal 
white  hands,  so  oool  and  tender,  seemed 
aUe  by  their  touch  alone  to  drive 
away  pain,  and  the  Pasha  ^ve  a  8i|^ 
of  relief  as  she  began. 

"  Have  I  ? "  she  said  softly.    "  Not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  I  think." 

**Who  wastiieref" 

"Only  Hamida  Hftnem,  and  I  sent 
her  away  as  soon  as  I  oonld.  Your 
head  feels  like  fire]  is  it  very  bad 
now,  Pasha-jim?" 

"No,  it  is  better  now, — praL^e  be 
to  God  for  Hjs  mercies — but  I  think 
it  is  partly  because  you  have  come 
bade  to  me.  I  really  think  there  is 
some  magic  in  you,  Valda»  and  you 
are  the  sweetest  wife  a  man  ever  had. 
It  i?  your  own  fault  if  T  am  exacting 
in  wanting  to  have  you  with  me.  I 
get  impatient  if  you  are  only  a  few 
minutes  away,  yon  see.  What  should 
I  do  without  you  ? " 

It  was  ihe  echo  of  a  thought  in 
Valda's  own  mind,  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  continueil  her  ministra- 
tions without  looking  up. 

"It  is  a  blessing  indeed  when  all 
is  dark  and  stormy  witiiont  to  haye 
a  home  which  is  full  of  happiness 
and  peace,**  said  the  P&sha  wistfully. 
"  God  forgive  me  if  I  take  too  much 
comfort  in  it,  when  my  heart  wovdd 
otherwise  be  bleeding  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  my  country." 
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What  misfortnneel"  asked  YakU 
qcdckly.    "Has  anjtluiig  fresh  h^ 

peoed  t    Has  the  Sultan  " 

"  Oh,  not  worse  than  before,"  an- 
swered the  P&sha  wearily.  "It  is 
Hie  some  old  story  of  bad  goveraon 
and  bad  management,  and  every  day 
brings  some  additional  weight  to  Uie 
burden  that  the  nation  has  to  bear. 
There  have  been  fresh  massacres  in 
Armenia, — an  abuminublc  mun<^n<l  cur 
of  a  court  -  uycophaut,  placed  in 
authority  as  Yali  there,  oomuving 
at  the  business,  some  say  contoiTixig 
it  even.  The  fellow  is  half  an 
Armenian  himself, — but  they  are  the 
very  wornt,  they  have  no  bowels. 
An  Armenian  will  sell  his  own 
mother  for  money,  and  we»  we  Os- 
maaU,  get  the  credit  of  their  in- 
funies." 

"  If  the  Armenians  could  all  be 
swept  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  well 
for  Turkey  and  for  the  earth,"  said 
Valda  widi  flashing  eyes. 

"  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  settled 
so  simply ;  bat  things  must  come  to 
a  criais  soon.  All  the  nations  are 
turning  against  us,  and  we  shall  be 
involved  in  war  before  we  know  it. 
The  Greeks  have  been  insulting  us 
again,  and  tiiey  aie  only  waiting  for 
an  excuse  to  attack  us.  Let  them 
come !  We  have  more  to  fear  from 
their  lying  and  cheating  than  from 
their  fighting.  For  my  part  I  should 
be  glad  of  a  war.  We  want  some- 
thing to  (xiH  out  the  good  qualities 
of  the  nation,  and  to  dissipate  the 
scum  of  rascality  that  now  o?erlies 
everything,  and  is  spreading  rotten- 
ness and  corruption  all  around." 

"  If  there  were  a  war,  you  would 
be  recalled,  you  would  fight  1 "  asked 
Yalda,  with  the  blood  mounting  to 
her  faocb  and  a  flash  of  enthusUunn 
in  her  eyes. 

**  I  hope  so ;  indeed  I  think  there 
could  bf>  no  doubt  about  it.  Tlie 
Saltan  would  need  Turkish  generals 


instead  of  mongrel  courtiers  then. 

You  would  wish  me  to  go,  Valda  1 " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  said  VaJda  fervently ; 
"  and  I  only  wish  that  Djem^l-ed-Din 
were  old  enough  to  go  too  !  If  I  liad 
ten  sons  I  would  wish  them  all  to  be 
soldiers,  and  if  they  all  fell  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  I  would  not  grudge 
their  blood,  so  long  as  they  were  able 
to  prove  their  courage  and  serve  their 
country." 

"  Tliat  is  the  right  spirit  for  a 
soldier's  wife.  Why,  Valda,"  ex- 
oUimed  the  Pasha,  sitting  up  among 
his  cushions  and  looking  with  a  smile 
of  admiration  at  her  flushed  and  ex- 
cited face,  "  this  talk  about  fighting 
has  given  you  back  your  colour.  You 
look  quite  inspiied.  I  believe  yuu 
would  like  to  be  a  man,  that  jou 
might  go  and  fight  yourself." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  Valda  piously. 
**  The  Almighty  has  made  mo  a 
woman,  and  who  am  I  that  i  sijould 
dare  to  question  the  wisdom  of  His 
decreet  No,  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
know  tiiat  you  will  fight  bravely  and 
win  distinction.  My  work  is  to  do 
my  duty  at  home  so  that  you  may 
be  fitted  for  the  strife  when  it  comes. 
I  will  nurse  you  to  make  you  titruug 
for  the  time  when  your  slieDgth  will 
be  needed." 

"I  must  take  care,  though,  that 
you  don't  get  ill  yourself  in  looking 
aft43r  me,"  the  Paaha  said  anxiously. 
"  It  grieves  me  to  see  you  looking  so 
white  and  languid ;  and  you  are  sad 
and  diqniited  as  you  never  used  to 
be.  It  must  be  your  health  that  is 
the  cause,  end  when  you  are  so  weak 
it  is  madness  for  you  to  be  doing 
Ramaz&n.  Will  you  not  see  a  doctor 
and  be  guided  by  his  advice  t " 

"No  indeed;  I  am  all  right  thank 
yon,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
have  a  doctor,  Allah  be  praised  !  Do 
not  t<;ase  me  with  threats  of  doctcws, 
Pasha-jira," 

The  i'asha  was  obliged  to  yield  the 
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point,  and  perhaps  he  did  so  witli  the 
less  miflgiving  beoanae  he  wag  aocna* 
tomed  to  the  powers  of  feminine 
endurance,  and  knew  that  its  limits 
were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mind 
of  man.  In  the  days  that  followed, 
his  illness  took  a  more  serious  turn, 
and  he  was  ao  prostrated  it  tiiat 
he  was  hardly  oomdoiis  of  the  un- 
sparing care  and  self-abnegation  with 
which  Valda  waited  upon  him.  Her 
energies  were  all  absorbed  in  the  task, 
and  she  felt  a  sort  of  thankfulness 
for  the  exhausting  caU  upon  her  time 
and  thought ;  yet  she  could  not  help 
counting  the  days  as  they  wore  away. 

Four,  five,  six  days  went  by  in 
uneventful  monotony.  It  was  now 
nearly  a  week  since  TIamTda's  visit, 
and  she  had  said  that  ten  days  were 
tb»  limit  of  time^ — ^there  were  only 
four  days  left  then.  In  four  days  he 
would  be  gone,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  left  to  fear  or  to  hope.  The 
sun  would  have  set,  and  the  whole 
land  would  be  left  dark, — liow  dark 
and  how  empty,  Valda  hardly  dared 
to  let  herself  realise.  And  yet  then, 
when  the  long  suspense  was  over, 
some  sort  of  resignation  might  be 
possible  ;  resignation,  —  the  key-note 
of  the  creed  of  Islam,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name — poor  Valda  hoped 
for  nothing  else. 

OHAPTEB  XEL 

The  Pa'hn  lay  sleeping  quietly  in- 
side the  mosquito-curtains  tucked 
round  his  little  white  French  bed. 
The  crisis  of  his  illness  was  past, 
and  he  was  getting  rapidly  bettor; 
but  ho  slept  a  good  deal  during 
the  day,  and  the  rooms  in  that  wing 
of  the  palace  were  kept  very  quiet 
and  still.  Valda  had  nursed  him 
with  unremitting  vigilance  j  but  now 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  cause 
for  anxiety,  she  was  able  to  take 
acnme  relaxation  from  her  labours. 


and  she  stood  at  the  window  of 
the  sick-room,  which  she  had  opened 

to  admit  a  little  fresh  air,  and  looked 
idly  out  into  the  garden  basking  in 
the  glow  and  glory  of  the  summer 
afternoon. 

It  was  now  far  on  iu  March,  and 
the  sun,  which  had  been  shining  all 
the  winter  from  skies  of  cloudless 
blue,  was  beginning  to  gather  strength, 
and  to  send  forth  heat  such  as  is 
never  known  in  England  save  on  the 
hottest  day  of  summer  ;  yet  the 
garden  was  green  and  beautiful,  with 
all  the  exquisite  and  tender  freshness 
of  Spring.  The  great  i^nicot-trees, 
on  the  high  branches  of  which  the 
little  grey-green  birds  were  singing 
deliriously,  were  one  mass  of  pale 
siieli  piuk  blossom,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  witii  the  scent  of  orange  and 
lenum  trees  in  full  flower.  All  round  . 
the  garden  the  dark  green  shrubberies 
were  glorious  in  their  bridal  array 
of  waxen  white,  and  the  starry,  shin- 
ing flowers  grew  so  thick  that  they 
jostled  each  other  off  their  stalks, 
and  fell  in  a  white  shower  round  each 
tree. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden, 
Valda  could  see  one  of  the  ladies  of 
tlic  harim  engaged  in  picking  up  the 
fallen  flowers  from  the  marble  walk. 
It  was  N&zla  Hanem,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  Talda's  mother,  who^  having 
been  obliged  by  the  ill-temper  of  her 
husband  to  demand  her  papers  of 
divorce,  and  being  too  old  to  think 
of  marrying  again,  had  come  to  spend 
her  remaining  days  with  her  kins* 
woman.  Yalda's  grave  face  rdaxed 
into  a  smile  as  she  watched  her ;  for 
the  little  economies  of  Nazla  H&nem 
were  a  standing  joke  in  the  hartm^ 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Pdsha  was  free  and 
lavish  j  one  person  more  or  less  at  the 
liberal  table  that  he  provided  made 
no  diftrenoe^  and  all  his  wifs's  rela- 
tions were  welcome  to  come  and  stay 
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as  long  as  they  liked.  Nazla  naiiem 
had  therefore  her  own  small  allow- 
ance intact  to  spend  as  she  chase ; 
but  iihe  had  a  weakness  which  is  very 
unusual  among  the  Turks,  and  very 
much  abhorred  by  them;  she  was 
inclined  to  be  miserly.  She  did  not 
like  to  spend  her  money  in  the  scent- 
<?hop.s  of  the  bazaars,  and  yet  slie 
wiahod  her  clothes  to  have  tiie  deli- 
cate fragrance  that  distinguished 
those  of  the  other  ladies;  so  she 
employed  her  spate  moments  in 
collecting  rose-petals^  orange-flowers, 
lavender,  —  whatever  sweefc-smelliag 
flowers  liappened  to  be  in  season  — 
and  then  spread  them  out  on  news- 
papers over  the  floor  of  her  room  to 
dry,  after  which,  she  would  make 
them  up  into  innumerable  little 
muslin  I  l  ets  and  lay  them  by 
with  her  clothes. 

Valrifi  stood  watching  the  bonding 
figure  under  the  orange-trees  with 
an  absent  gaze  that  showed  little 
interest  either  in  her  or  in  the  scene ; 
but  suddenly,  as  she  looked,  she  saw 
another  figure  come  out  from  behind 
a  large  bush  of  crimson  damask 
roses,  and  her  expression  changed. 
That  tall  stout  figure,  in  gorg^us 
rainbow-coloured  sCk,  could  mily  be 
Hamlda's.  She  had  on  her  turban 
and  veil,  but  she  was  without  the 
/erdghjef  or  long  black  cloak,  and  her 
dress,  swathed  tightly  round  her 
figure  in  her  determination  to  keep 
the  train  oflf  the  ground,  revealed 
an  ankle  and  an  outline  not  to  be 
mwtftkfln.  She  paused  to  belt  a 
Uw  words  to  N&zia  Hftnem  as  she 
passed,  but  she  was  evidently  on  her 
way  to  visit  Valda.  With  what 
Olbject  had  she  come  ? 

Valda  left  her  past  at  the  window, 
and  softly  opening  the  door,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  sleeping  Pft^ia,  slipped 
noiselessly  out  of  the  room.  Once 
outside,  she  flew  swiftly  along  the 
deserted  suite  until  she  came  to  the 


work-room  at  the  end,  where  a  group 
of  Circassians  were  squatting  on  the 
floor  round  a  big  basket  of  oranges 
which  they  were  cutting  up  and 
dividing  among  themselves.  Mkv- 
garet  and  Djemftl-ed-Din  were  sharing 
in  the  feast,  and,  seated  together  on 
a  long  sofa-bolstei"  in  ilie  centre,  they 
were  enjoying  the  lion's  share  of  the 
blood-oranges  which  were  being  re- 
vealed by  the  process  of  dissection. 

Aydodui  was  in  the  act  of  shoyel- 
ing  a  fresh  consignment  of  quarters 
up<m  Margaret's  plate,  and  was 
bearing  down  her  protestations  that 
she  had  had  enough,  with  an  assur- 
ance of  "  Ci  unisa,  cruniisa,  Marmo- 
zellCf  pek  yi  (red,  red,  very  good  ! )  " 
when  Yalda  came  in.  At  ^e  sight 
of  her  mistress,  Aydosha  started  up 
with  a  guilty  look  on  her  face,  and 
began  a  voluble  and  deprecating 
explanation,  in  which  Djemril  ed  Din's 
desires  were  made  an  excuse  for  the 
situation;  but  Valda  had  not  come 
to  scold,  even  if  Margaret's  prraenee 
and  unperturbed  gaze  had  not  been 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  mischief 
was  going  on.  She  sent  ofY  Aydosha 
to  take  her  place  by  the  Pasha,  with 
strict  and  stern  injunctions  not  to 
difltorb  him,  and  to  call  h«r  directly 
if  he  woke^  and  then  she  passed  out 
into  the  corridor  and  glided  down  the 
stairs. 

Hamida  was  just  entering  the 
shadowy  vestibule  below  wlion  Valda 
met  her,  and  dimsily  dressed  though  she 
wai^  die  was  panting  with  tlM  hAat. 

**UUak,UUah,  Ultahf*  she  began 
at  once  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
"what  a  glare,  what  a  heat!  God 
preserve  us  from  the  fate  of  melting. 
The  ground  is  like  unto  a  furnace 
that  sends  forth  fire,  and  the  heat 
of  it  mounts  iq»  and  OTeroomes  one. 
WoUah  a  ITebi  t  Hy  knees  shake,  I 
am  undone  I  ** 

She  sank  upon  the  lowest  step  of 
the  stairs  as  she  spoke,  and  dragging 
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out  her  pocket-haodkerchief,  she 
applied  herself  vigorously  to  the  task 
of  mopping  her  face.  Valda  brought 
her  a  cushion  to  sit  upon,  and  then 
asked  her  what  had  brought  her  out 
at  this  imiisital  hour. 

"Oh  my  deur,  nothing  bat  my 
concern  for  you,  and  my  -weak- 
minded  desire  to  do  a  kindness.  I 
was  up  nearly  all  last  night,  and  I 
ought  to  be  in  bed  now,  but  I  had 
to  come.  Ko;  I  won't  come  np- 
8tain»  for  I  cannot  stay ;  my  carriage 
is  waiting,  and  the  coachman  is 
swearing  himself  black  in  the  face  at 
having  to  mmo  out, — God  reward 
him  for  bin  profanity  I  How  is  the 
honourable  Pasha  1 " 

"  He  is  better.  He  hopes  that  he 
will  be  aUe  to  go  out  to-moffow, 
and  he  intends  to  get  up  for  a  lew 
hours  this  evening." 

"  ^^nMlah  (God  bless  him)  I " 
ejaculated  llamida  beniguautly. 

"But  it  is  not  to  enquire  for  him 
that  yon  have  come  to-day,  Hamfda. 
You  have  something  elae^— what  is  itt'* 
"  Ah,  I  see  you  guess !  Well,  my 
dear,  prudence  is  prudence,  and  God 
cool  your  eyes  with  this  knowledge ; 
but  there  are  seasons  when  it  may 
be  well  to  disregard  itb  I  saw  that 
unfortunate  young  man,  and  I  gave 
him  back  his  letter  with  your 
message." 

"  Well,  well,"  demanded  Valda  im- 
patiently, "  what  did  he  say  I  Why 
in  he  unfortunate  ?  " 

"MoAailahf  He  was  in  despair. 
He  is  an  Englishman,  and  you  know 
the  immovable  calm  of  that  iron 
nation.  He  did  not  tear  his  Imir  nor 
rend  hia  clothes,  but  this  morning 
he  sent  me  a  manage,  and  I  saw 
him  again ;  and,  Valda,  a  heart  of 
stone  could  not  refuse  to  pity  him. 
He  is  obliged  to  go  sooner  than  he 
thought;  he  has  to  leave  early  to- 
morrow morning  in  order  to  catch 
his  ship." 


"To-monow  nKmungT"  said  Yalda 

dully. 

"  Yes, — and  it  can  do  you  no 
possible  harm  now — he  gave  me  a 
letter  of  farewell  to  you,  which  he 
made  me  proouse  to  deliver.  Here 
it  is,  Yalda — surely  you  cannot  re> 
fuse  to  receive  itt— a  letter  of 
farewell  " 

Valda  put  out  her  hand  quickly, 
and  took  the  packet  that  Ilamida 
held  out  to  her.  Her  fingers  closed 
upon  it  with  a  firm  grasp,  but  she 
made  no  motion  to  open  it,  and  she 
sufifered  her  hand  to  sink  to  her 
side,  while  her  eyes  gazed  out  into 
vacancy. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  read  it  ? " 
asked  Hanrfda  curiondj.  She  had 
read  the  previous  letter  before  restor- 
ing it  to  its  writer,  as  Yalda  had 

knoMm  only  too  well  that  she  would  ; 
but  the  manipulations  that  were 
akilful  enough  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  Englishman,  would  have  been 
dangerous  in  dealing  with  her  fri«id, 
and  she  had  not  dared  to  make  her* 
self  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
this  letter  before  delivering  it.  She 
hiul  counted  upon  obtaining  Valda's 
coulidonce,  and  she  was  burning  to 
know  what  was  In  tiie  letter;  but 
she  was  destined  to  be  disappointed. 

"Open  it,  open  it»  Yalda,"  she  said 
eagerly.  "Do  you  not  want  to  see 
what  he  says  ? " 

"  Not  now, —  presently  perhaps" 
aaid  V  ulda. 

"Ah!  YottwiUnot  opsQ  it  before 
me,"  said  Ham!da»  piqued.  "  WeU 
then,  I  had  better  go.    No  doubt 

now  that  you  have  got  what  I  have 
brought  you,  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
my  back.  The  best  friend  must 
expect  no  pay  but  ingratitude, — so  it 
is  written — ^but  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  want  me  again.  Then 
perhaps  you  will  repent  that  you  have 
not  treated  me  better.  Allah  !  "  she 
went  on,  relenting  as  she  noticed 
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Yftlda's  van  looks,  and  felt  the  icy 
eoldnoas  of  her  hand.  ''How  odld 
you  are, — in  this  heat!  And  you 
look  like  death ;  are  you  ill,  Valda?" 

No, — my  hands  are  always  cold,— 
it  is  nothing.** 

"  "Well,  I  would  advise  you  to  give 
up  doing  Bamaz&n.  It  is  folly,  as  I 
have  always  told  you,  and  it  will 
make  you  old  and  frightful  before 
your  time.  Already  you'  are  much 
too  thin ;  look  at  me,  how  diflferent  I 
am.  Thank  God,  I  never  took  such 
crotchets  into  my  head,  and  what  is 
the  result  t  I  am  as  fat  now  as  I  was 
at  twenty,  much  fitter  even.  Adieu, 
peace  remain  with  you." 

Hamida  departed  by  the  way  that 
she  had  come,  and  slipping  the  letter 
into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  Valda 
went  back  to  the  Pasha.  He  was 
awakey  she  foimd,  and  his  long  sleep 
had  done  him  so  much  good  that  he 
was  quite  cheerful  and  inclined  to 
talk.  She  stayed  with  him  until  sun- 
set, and  it  was  not  until  the  boom  of 
the  gun  from  the  citadel  shook  the 
palace  that  she  found  an  opportunity 
for  reading  her  letter.  She  sent 
Maigaret  across  the  garden  to  the 
other  side  at  once,  but  she  herself 
lingered  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  little  covered  dishes  that  were 
brought  to  tlio  P&sha  and  ascertain 
that  they  were  all  that  they  should 
be,  and  when  she  at  last  went  to 
her  dinner,  the  way  she  chose  to  take 
was  not  through  the  scented  dusk  of 
tiie  garden. 

Tlie  Pasha's  keys  were  lyin£»  on  his 
writing-table  in  the  saloon,  and  taking 
them  up  as  she  went  past,  Vaida  let 
herself  Into  the  miUtmMt,  and  sped 
through  the  gloomy  corridor  until  she 
found  herself  in  the  wide  vestibule 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  inter- 
view with  Fitzroy.  There,  with  both 
doors  jiafely  locked  on  either  side  of 
her,  she  stopped,  and  standing  in  the 
wIimIow  recess  through  which  the  red 


stdp  of  sunset  sky  behind  the  little 
white  mosque  and  its  slender  minaret 
made  a  picture  painted  in  very  much 

the  same  colours  as  on  that  well- 

rotneinbercd  afternoon,  she  drew  out 
her  letter  and  read  it.  Fitzroy  had 
written  in  French. 

Mt  Dbabbsv  Fanim, 

T  have  seen  your  friend,  and 
she  has  given  me  your  message,  and  the 
letter  l^at  you  would  not  ocmaent  to  re- 
ceive from  mr  Perhaps  you  were  right, 
— but  oh,  X  hope  that  you  will  not  be  so 
onid  a  seoond  time,  for  this  is  the  last 
chance  of  addressing  you  that  remains 
to  me,  and  my  heart  is  nearly  breaking  t 
For  three  weeks  now  I  have  not  seen 

?rou,  and  to-monrow's  sunrise  is  the  last 
or  mn  in  this  oountrj'. 

To-morrow  I  must  leave  Cairo,  and  if 
I  leave  you,  I  leave  every  hope  of  happi- 
ness also.  My  hfe  is  not  worth  living 
without  you.  Will  you  not  take  pity  on 
me,  Valcuif  You  Imow  what  I  said  to 
you  that  night  at  the  Opera- House;  the 
more  X  thiu  of  it,  the  more  clearly  I  see 
that  it  is  tiie  only  right  and  ivise  oourse 
to  take.  You  comd  not  disguise  from  mo 
that  your  happiness  was  concerned  as 
well  as  mine.  I  know  you  love  me, — I 
know  you  do,  Valda.  Even  il  the  hot 
kisses,  which  burnt  my  heart  as  well  as 
my  baud  that  afternoon  in  the  teldmlek, 
had  not  told  me  bo,  I  should  have  known 
it.  Yon  can  never  be  happy  except  with 
me  now,  Valda,  and  whj^  siiould  your  life 
be  spoiled  as  well  as  mme  ?  Come  with 
me  to-morrow, — come,  and  lead  a  new 
life  in  a  new  home  and  a  new  land,  and 
lot  us  be  happy  together. 

To-night  I  will  be  at  the  entrance  to 
the  back  court  of  the  palace,  opposite  the 
httle  mosque  where  the  gate  will  he  open 
for  Romazftn,  and  I  will  sec  to  it  that  the 
porter  gives  no  trouble.  I  will  be  there 
at  midnight,  and  I  will  wait  there  until 
the  morning  for  you  to  jom  me.  Yon 
can  cornr,  vou  can  surely  manage  to 
come  some  time  during  those  hours,  and 
when  yon  are  once  in  my  care,  I  will  do 
the  rest.  Do  not  write  to  refuse  me  ; 
there  is  not  time,  and  I  will  take  no  re- 
fusal. To-night,  remember,  I  shall  be 
there.  I  shall  be  waiting  and  longing, 
and  oh,  Valda,  I  trust  to  you  not  to  let  it 
be  in  vain.  I  love  you  and  I  trust  you, 
and  I  smetemaUy  your  slave  snd  servant» 

Hbhbt  Fitzboy. 
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This  was  the  love-letter  that  Yalda 
received, — she  who  had  never  yet 
received  a  love-letter  in  her  life  ;  this 
was  the  appeal  that  she  read  bj  the 
light  of  the  dying  glow  in  the  West 
diiniog  over  the  Nile  through  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  dingy 
window.  Fitzroy's  handwriting  was 
large  and  clear,  and  she  read  it  with- 
out ditlicuUy  ;  she  read  it  through 
several  times,  but  she  did  not  feel  as  if 
she  could  realise  it^  and  when  she  at 
last  appeared  in  the  dining-room,  she 
had  the  dazed  expression  of  one  who 
is  walking  in  a  dream. 

The  ladies'  dinner  was  half-way 
throuL'h  •  V)ut  Margaret,  who  supposed 
that  V  aiua.  had  been  detained  by  the 
Pftsha^  had  nuide  the  slaves  keep  hot 
some  of  each  course  for  her,  and  they 
placed  hefore  her  a  row  cl  little 
pewter  pots,  containing  soup  and 
chicken  and  rice,  and  some  sweet  balls 
and  meat-puflfe.  She  could  toucli  none 
of  them,  and  her  mother  was  roused 
from  the  consideration  of  hee  own 
ailments  to  observe  how  exceedingly 
ill  her  daughter  was  looking. 

"  You  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  on  keeping  Kamazan,  Valda,"  she 
said,  "It  is  written  in  the  pages  of 
the  air  that  it  is  too  much  for  a  deli- 
cate woman  like  you,  and  I  shall  speak 
to  my  son-in-law  about  it.  What  is 
h  '  lliinking  about  to  permit  such 
folly  ? She  delivered  herself  with 
all  the  greit^r  indignation  that  she 
was  annoyed  at  being  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  interest  and 
novelty  of  self-martyrdom;  it  was 
an  aggravation  of  her  injury  to  see 
Valda  persisting  in  it,  when  she  was 
plainly  less  fitted  than  boself  to  en- 
dure it. 

"The  Pasha  knows  it  is  my  wish, 
and  he  does  not  like  to  vex  mo  by 
of^Msing  it,"  said  Yalda,  quietly. 
"  He  knows  also  that  it  would  be  no 
good.  Let  me  alone,  Mother  dear ; 
Bamasftn  will  soon  be  over  now." 


"  but  not  soon  enough  to  save 
you  from  an  illness  if  you  go  on  like 
this.  God  is  great,  but  He  cannot 
preserve  mortals  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly.  Why  cannot  you 
act  reasonably,  and  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  perform  the  full  measure  of 
the  fast,  put  off  the  remaining  days 
until  you  are  better  able  to  endure 
thetn  ?  That  is  what  Nazla  JLLanem 
does  when  she  feels  exhausted,  and  it 
is  a  senflible  plan.  She  had  her  lun- 
cheon with  us  tonUy,  and  she  will  fast 
another  day  instead,  in  a  month's 
tune.  A  day  now  and  then  can  do 
nobody  harm,  and  you  can  spread  it 
out  over  six  months  until  you  have 
counted  in  your  appointed  number  of 
days." 

The  dd  lady,  when  she  was  once 
started  upon  a  grievance,  was  apt 
to  go  on  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  she  harried  her  daughter 
during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  dinner, 
but  without  producing  the  slightest 
efisct  np<m  her  resolution.  Valda 
drank  a  little  water,  and  helped  her^ 
self  to  a  jelly  made  with  mandaline 
oranges  that  she  was  supposed  to 
have  a  special  liking  for ;  but  she 
only  plnverl  with  it,  and  presently 
she  rose,  saying  that  it  was  time  to 
get  ready  for  the  office. 

She  knelt  that  night  with  her 
friends  and  her  slaves  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  curtained  ante-chaml)er,  and 
listened  to  the  monotonous  chanting 
to  the  lUrmoj  and  to  the  guttural 
voices  of  the  worshippers  of  her  own 
faith, — ^was  it  for  the  last  timel 
Fitzroy's  letter  lay  against  her  heart, 
and  though  she  knelt  and  bowed  and 
prostrated  herself,  and  moved  her  lips 
with  the  rest,  she  could  utter  no 
prayer ;  slic  felt  powerless  to  sink  her 
own  identity  in  the  consideration  of 
the  greatness  of  CkxL  She  tried 
desperately  to  overcome  the  mental 
and  moral  paralysis  which  had  come 
over  her,  but  her  heart  and  mind 
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■eemed  aUke  numbed  and  dead,  and 

ihe  was  frightened  b)'  her  own  caliih 
ncss.  Her  heart  felt  like  a  stone  in  her 
breast.  Was  slio  going  to  yield,  was 
she  going  to  do  thi&  thing  1  To-night 
must  decide  it^ — to-night  or  never. 

Than  were  diifeingiiidied  viritort  at 
tlie  Aorfoi  that  ereoing.  As  soon  as 
the  service  was  over  they  began  to 
arrive,  and  the  Circassians  rushed  to 
wait  upon  them,  and  to  prepare  coflee 
and  sherbet^  and  put  out  comfits  to 
hmSi  (OQiid.  The  whit»>Taled  kdieB 
■U  tamed  into  the  reception  rotimB, 
laughing  and  chattering,  and  rustling 
in  the  ricfi  silks  and  satins  that  were 
revealed  when  their  long  black  cloaks 
were  removed.  They  had  all  sorts 
of  stories  to  tell ;  accounts  of  Uieir 
doings  daring  RamnaiAn,  of  their  viaits 
to  their  frieoda»  and  of  the  marriages 
that  had  been  arranged.  Marriage 
an*!  divorce,  dress  and  pttrstreg,  and 
the  charucterii  and  failings  of  their 
friends  and  their  friends'  husband^ — 
there  waa  plenty  to  gossip  abont^  and 
they  did  it  with  great  wpuit  and 
animation.  The  hartm  was  full  of 
bustle  and  gaiety,  and  Talda  forced 
herself  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
and  to  listen  and  laugh  as  if  she 
found  amusement  in  it. 

She  aetod  her  part  wall;  but  the 
strain  became  every  moment  greater, 
and  at  last  she  excused  herself  on 
the  plea  of  her  husband's  health,  and 
leaving  the  gay  company  in  the  bril- 
hantij  lighted  rooms  of  the  AarCm,  she 
crept  oat  into  the  dark  gardea  wider 
the  Stan. 

OHAfTSfi  XX. 

The  little  French  clock  upon  the 
Pisba's  writing-ta^e  was  striking  ten 
when  Yalda  eotered  the  saloon,  and 
His  Excellency,  wrapped  np  in  a  fur- 
lined  dreasin^ipywn,  was  stretched  at 
full  length  upon  his  sofa  with  a 
French  novel  in  his  hand.    He  had 


got  op  that  evening  lor  a  few  honrs^ 
as  he  had  intended,  and  had  been 

much  disappointed  at  Valda's  message 
explaining  how  it  was  that  she  was 
detained.  It  was  unavoidable,  be 
knew,  and  he  had  resigned  himself 
to  it;  but  he  had  been  pining  for  her 
retom  for  an  hour  past^  and  now, 
at  the  sound  of  her  step,  he  flung 
away  his  book,  and  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow  with  a  amile  that 
demanded  her  congratulations  on  his 

The  moment  he  saw  her  laoe^  how- 
ever, he  nttsred  an  exclamation  of 

dismay,  and  sprang  up  from  his  couch. 
"  Valda,  V^alda,  my  dear  V^alda  !  "  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  what  is  the  matter  1  ' 

He  oame  a  lew  steps  to  meet  her, 
and  taking  boUi  her  hands  in  ida, 
gazed  with  anxiety  into  her  whit^ 
strained  face.  Then,  as  she  did  not 
answer,  he  took  her  up  in  his  arras 
and  carried  her  to  her  own  sofa  by 
the  side  of  his,  and  laid  her  down. 

"It  is  nothings"  Valda  managed 
to  say  at  last  with  a  long-drawn  jgh 
that  was  like  a  gasp  for  breath  ;  "  only 
those  people  stayed  so  long,  and  I 
was  so  tired.  I  thought  I  should 
never  get  away,  but  at  last  I  said 
that  I  most  go  to  yoo.^ 

The  FAsha  hong  over  her  as  she  lay 
on  the  sofa  like  a  pale  ^loet  in  her 
blue  draperies,  and  he  pressed  a  pas- 
sionate kiss  upon  the  soft  waves  of  her 
golden  hair,  "  My  poor  Valda,  my 
dear  little  one,  why  must  you  sacri- 

fioe  yourself  to  tbDse  silly  woment 
Why  didn't  yon  eome  to  me  hoforat 
I  have  been  wanting  yon  so  muoh, — 

I  want  you  always, — your  place  is 
with  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  jou. 
There  must  be  an  end  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  once  and  lor  aU.** 

''Yes,"  said  YakU  f^fly;  <*this 
is  the  end.  After  to^ni^^t-^— "  she 
broke  off  suddenly,  and  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  head  with  a  strange  tm- 
oertain  gesture. 
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"  "Do  you  feel  ill  ?  Is  yonr  head 
aching  l  a^ked  the  Plahs  with  tender 
solicitude. 

**  Yes,  it  acfaflB,  and  I  feel  straDge^" 
Bhe  answered,  and  tiien  with  an 
abrupt  change  of  tone  :  "  Is  my  little 
Djemal  ed-Din  asleep  T  Bid  he  go  to 
sleep  quietly  and  happily  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  was  very  good  to-night. 
The  Ratnai^  aervioe  seems  to  please 
him  wonderfolly,  the  little  ragae,  and 
he  oomes  back  from  the  other  side  in 
a  peaceable  humour.  Mtidoraoisclle  is 
a  splendid  person  for  mana^ng  him 
though,  and  it  is  to  her  increasing 
iuJlueuce,  raLher  than  to  the  novelty 
of  Bamiusllo,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
attribnta  the  improyem«ntb  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valda  ;  "  you  like  her 
very  much,  don't  you  ?  And  my  little 
Djemal,  he  is  fond  of  her,  and  she 
is  fond  of  bim.  She  would  be  good 
to  him,  and  he  would  be  bi^py  in 
her  care.  If  anything  happened  to 
me  P4sha-jim  " 

"  Valda,  Valda,  do  not  talk  like 
that  !  "  cried  tho  Pasha,  interrupting 
her  in  a  hurry.  "  L>u  you  wish  to 
break  my  heart  t  Yon  are  worn  out ; 
yon  have  been  nnrsing  me  nntil  you 
have  lost  all  strength  and  spirit,  and 
have  become  a  prey  to  rool ancholy 
thoughts ;  and  I  have  been  culpably 
blind  and  careless  to  let  you  do  it. 
But  now  my  eyes  are  opened,  and  it 
shall  go  on  no  longer ;  from  this 
moment  I  take  you  into  my  charge  " 

Valda  lay  still,  with  half  closed 
eyes,  and  did  not  look  up  nor  answer. 
The  Pasha  stood  looking  down  at  her 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said 
witii  kindly  authority :  "The  best 
thing  for  yon  to  do  now  is  to  get  to 
bed  as  soon  as  possibly  and  you  wiU 
have  to  stay  there  until  you  are 
better.  Come,  Valda,  you  shall  go  at 
once." 

''Yeiy  wellfPlisba,  since  you  wish  it," 
said  Yalda  with  unexpected  docility. 


Rho  let  hira  lift  her  up,  and  carry 
her  into  the  next  room ;  she  let  him 
call  for  her  slave  to  undress  her,  and 
she  allowed  him  to  help  in  the  process 
without  a  word  of  resistance.  She 
was  rntirely  passive  in  his  hajids,  and 
this  strange  mood  of  o^>fvHenoe  and 
submission  was,  of  all  tlic  symptoms 
that  she  showed,  the  one  which  dis- 
turbed and  alarmed  the  PAsh*  the 
most  He  laid  her  in  her  little  white 
bed  himself,  and  himself  tucked  the 
mosquito  -  curtains  safely  round  her. 
The  clock  struck  eleven  while  he  was 
doing  it,  and  Valda  couuted  the 
strokes  to  herself.  Eleven  o'clock, 
and  he  was  oonung  at  midnight ;  only 
one  hour  to  the  time. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  bed  your- 
self also,  Effen'?"  she  said,  turning 
her  head  on  the  pillow  to  look  at  lier 
husband  as  he  stood  watching  her 
through  the  white  net  of  the  curtain 
that  he  had  drawn  round  her.  "Yon 
should  not  stay  up.  I  am  quite  com- 
fortable now,  and  if  you  lose  your 
sleep  and  get  ill  again,  it  will  be  worse 
for  both  of  us  to-morrow.^ 

The  common-sense  of  this  conclusion 
was  obvious*  and  the  FAsha  did  not 
disrate  it.  Thou^  the  days  were  hot 
the  nights  were  cold,  and  even  in  his 
furs  he  was  beginning  to  shiver.  He 
stayed  until  he  saw  Valda  close  her 
eyes,  and'  com|X)6e  herself,  as  he 
tiioughi^  to  sleep,  and  then  he  went 
off  to  his  own  bed ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  turned  off  the  electric  light  than 
Valda  opened  her  eyes  again,  and 
there  she  lay,  motionless  but  wide 
awake,  gating  into  the  semi-darkness 
of  the  quiet  room. 

A  little  cup,  half  ftdl  of  oUve-oil, 
with  a  tiny  piece  of  cotton  wool 
pinched  up  into  a  kind  of  wick 
floatinn-  in  it,  stood  before  the 
mirror  on  her  dressing-table,  and 
threw  a  flickering  circle  of  light  on 
the  richly  ornamented  ceiling,  leaving 
all  the  conien  and  recesses  d  the 
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room  in  shadowy  darkness.  The 
P4aha*s  bed,  with  its  muslin  curtains 
closely  drawn  round  it,  loomed  like  a 
great  white  box  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  from  the  sound  of  even 
and  regular  breathing  proceeding  from 
it,  Yalda  could  tell  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  quiet  and  easy  sleep. 
She  lay  witliout  moving,  listening  to 
the  familiar  sound,  and  to  the  ticking 
of  the  little  travelling-clock  which 
was  quite  audible  through  the  txAd- 
ing^oora  between  the  bedroom  and 
the  saloon.  The  minutes  passed, 
slowly,  slowly,  and  YhL  I  i  lay  waiting 
and  listening,  but  at  last  she  heard 
the  sweet  chimes  of  tiie  clock  begin  to 
strike.  Twelve  strokes, — the  time 
had  ooma  It  was  midnight  now,  and 
JFiUiay  was  there.  He  was  oataide 
the  palace  walls  waiting  in  the  cold 
night  air  under  the  stars,  while  she 
l?iy  quiet  here,  safely  tucked  in  by  her 
husband.  This  then  was  to  l^e  the 
solution.  The  Pasha  had  unknowingly 
tatei  the  matter  into  hia  own  hands^ 
and  ahe  had  submitted  to  the  rul- 
ing of  fate  t^irough  hia  imoonsdoiia 
agency. 

She  lay  still  and  rigid  as  a  wax 
figure,  without  changing  the  pose  in 
which  her  husband  had  placed  her  j 
but  the  frozen  coldness  whioh  had 
taken  possession  of  her  like  a  sorb 
of  paralysis  cf  body  and  brain,  was 
now  giving  way  to  fever.  Her  heart 
began  to  brat  fast,  faster  and  faster, 
and  the  blood  flew  like  iiro  nnon^di 
her  veins.  She  was  soon  in  a  burn- 
ing heat^  moving  her  head  nnessily 
vepm  the  pillov  with  a  sense  of  in- 
tolerable  disoomfort  and  pain.  The 
restlessness  grew  upon  her,  and  she 
begau  to  toss  from  side  to  side  with 
low  moans  of  nnsiery,  until  at  last  a 
murmur  of  sleepy  enquiry  from  the 
other  side  of  ih»  room  warned  her 
that  die  was  distorbing  the  PUsha. 
That  she  most  not  do  at  any  cost, 
and  with  a  great  ^fort  she  oontrived 


to  control  herself  until  she  was  as- 
sured that  he  was  fast  asleep  again ; 
then  she  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
She  threw  oflf  the  bed-clothes,  and 
palling  up  the  curtain  so  carefully 
fastened  romid  her,  slipped  noise- 
lessly out  of  bed. 

As  she  put  on  her  blue  morning- 
gown,  she  remembered  the  letter  that 
she  had  left  in  the  dress  that  she  had 
been  wearing  that  evening,  and  she 
felt  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  Ye8»  it 
was  there  still;  neither  SacMa  nor 
the  Pasha  had  seen  it  as  they  un- 
dressed her.  She  took  it  out  now, 
and  held  it  in  her  hand  as  she  passed 
out  of  the  room,  and,  softly  closing 
the  door  behind  her,  began  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  dark  azid  deserted 
suite  of  rooms  beyond.  If  the  Fftsha 
should  miss  heri  and  find  her  there, 
he  would  not  be  surprised,  for  she 
often  had  these  fits  of  restlessness, 
when  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
stay  still  in  bed  j  and  whenever  there 
was  any  cause  for  anxiety  about 
Djemftl-ed-Din,  it  was  her  habit  to 
get  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  asleep.  Her 
steps  took  her  straight  to  his  room 
now,  and  she  stood  for  a  moment  by 
his  cot,  which  was  drawn  up  to  the 
side  of  his  dave's  bed,  undw  the 
shelter  of  a  mosquitoHSurtain  specially 
contrived  to  protect  them  botiij  tiiat 
Tald»  had  herself  made  but  the  other 
day. 

Botli  Ayoosha  and  the  child  were 
sleeping  soundly,  and  by  the  glimmer 
of  tiie  night-light,  whioh  burned  in  its 
little  cup  of  oil  on  a  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  Yalda  could  dimfy  see, 
through  the  white  veiling,  tlio  golden 
curls  surrounding  the  beautiful  little 
face  that  rested  so  peacefully  on  the 
pillow.  She  stood  and  gazed  at  him 
with  a  bursting  heartb  "My  little 
DjemftI,  my  little  Djem&l! "  she  mur- 
mured to  hersell  '*Oan  I  be  going 
to  leaye  you  in  order  to  secure  my 
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own  happliMflt,  —  o«a  I  indeed  be 
looking  at  foa  for  the  laaft  tiiiiel  ^  Oh 

my  baby  ' " 

She  turned  away  witli  smarting 
te&ra  in  her  eyes,  and  went  back  to 
the  saloon,  pacing  through  the  long 
work'ioofD  on  her  way,  and  picking 
her  tlbepB  carefully  between  the  mat- 
tresses of  the  sleeping  slaves.  The 
nntfVT/itio  f>]f]  AnAna,  the  mercurial 
iSacocia,  ami  the  little  girls  who  were 
in  training  to  become  slaves,  but  who 
at  premit  did  ttttle  dae  than  nin 
mwagee  and  {day  with  I>jeiiiAl*ed- 
Din, — ^they  were  all  stretched 
trate  under  their  quilted  coverleta, 
wrapped  in  heavy  slumber,  and 
Yalda  s  light  footfall,  paiUiiug  thmugh 
among  them,  could  not  penetrate 
even  to  tiieir  dreams. 

She  doted  the  door  npon  them  as 
she  re-entered  the  saloon ;  bat  instead 
of  returning  to  her  room,  she  went  to 
ono  of  the  tall  windows  and  tlirew  it 
widu  open,  Tho  cool  night  air,  laden 
with  the  sickly  scent  of  the  orange- 
bloasom,  whi<^  came  np  from  the 
dark  and  shadowy  garden  below,  blow 
refreshingly  into  her  face,  atid  leaning 
out  as  far  as  she  rmil  i,  she  tixed  her 
eyes  upon  tho  bluclc  pilo  of  buildings 
opposite.  The  garden  was  shut  in  by 
the  three  wings  of  iho  palaoe,  bat 
thersy— tbere^  on  the  other  side  of 
that  parapet  opposite^  he  was  waiting 
now  ;  he  vv  i«  wait  it) f]^,  and  wondering 
why  she  did  not  come. 

"  I  trust  to  you  not  to  let  it  be  in 
Tain,"  he  bid  written.  I  love  yon 
and  I  tnist  yo«, — my  life  is  not  worth 
living  without  yoo, — oorae  to  me  and 
let  us  be  happy  together."  Tho 
phra-ses  of  his  letter  rang  in  her  head 
witli  ince*;4sant  appealing  force,  and 
she  clenched  the  paper  in  her  hand 
as  she  thooglit  of  them.  How  easy 
it  would  bo  to  do  it  t  So  far  as  the 
flight  itself  was  conoOTned  there 
were  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
V4slia's   keys  lay   upon   his  table, 


where  he  always  lelt  them.  She 
eoold  let  herself  into  the  mldmlek, 

and  so  into  the  outer  court  where 
the  gates  stood  wide  open  during 
Kamazan.  In  three  minutes  she 
woold  be  ootside  the  palace  walls. 
Then  waa  the  porter,  it  was  tms^ 
but  he  would  probably  be  sals  inside 
his  lodge ;  Fitzroy  would  have  secured 
his  silence.  There  wa.s  no  difficulty 
or  danger  ;  it  wm  on  her  decisicm 
only  that  all  depended. 

"Will  yon  no^  tafcia  pity  on  me, 
Taldal  Yon  Iovb  me^*^!  know  yon 
do."  Tlie  appeal  seemed  to  sound 
in  her  ears  like  th*^  orb  i  nf  his  roieo 
out  of  the  night.  "  Dh  1  do,  I  do ! " 
cried  tho  pour  girl,  stretching  out  her 
tu-ms  into  the  darkness,  "I  do  lore 
him ;  and  it  is  tme  that  I  can  never 
be  happy  except  with  him.  Oh,  if 
I  might  be  happy, — and  I  might,  I 
might !    I  shoolid  be^  if  I  coald  be 

with  hitii  I  " 

The  picture  that  he  had  drawn  of 
their  life  together  raae  np  In  her 
Mind,   a  life  of  freedom  in  a  foreign 

country  with  him — and  it  was  within 
hor  rrnfli  !  Now,  tlii.s  instant,  it  was 
iu  her  power  to  tiike  a  step  that 
would  alter  all  the  conditions  of  her 
life.  One  step,  and  it  was  dono. 
She  had  but  to  pnt  together  a  Httie 
bundle  containing  a  change  of  doth- 
ing,  and  slip  on  her  long  black  cloak  ; 
that,  with  a  shawl  to  throw  over  her 
head,  would  be  tho  only  preparation 
she  would  need  to  make.  She  would 
leavB  all  her  jeweii  and  pretty  things 
behind — she  woold  not  rob  the  PAsha 
of  anything — but  ah,  in  oomparison 
with  tho  loss  of  herself  what  WOOld 
he  care  about  anything  else  ? 

"  If  he  would  only  console  himself 
with  some  other  woman,  and  be 
happy  with  herl"  Valda  thought; 
**bat  he  never  would,  li  he  would 
marry  Mademoiselle, — she  would  be 
just  the  wife  for  him.  lie  likes  her, 
and  she  likes  him,  and  she  would  be 
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good  to  my  liUle  DjemAl,— but  it  is 
so  use  tliinkiiig  about  it^  Nothing 
would  ever  comfort  him,  and  he  might 
even  pub  the  blamo  on  her,  and  turn 
her  away.  Then  there  would  be  no 
one  left  to  care  for  my  baby,  and 
what  might  not  happen  to  him  in  the 
hands  of  these  thoughtless  dayesf 

She  gazed  with  straining  eyes  into 
the  starlit  ni[,'lit.  Alxive  tho  parapet 
of  the  rcxjf  she  could  sic  Lho  [nint  of 
the  minaret  which  marked  iho  spot 
whera  Eitsroy  wm  waiting.  He  waa 
waiting,  waiting,— and  some  strong 
attraction  drew  her  to  go  to  him. 
The  thought  of  her  baby  was  not 
enough  to  enable  her  to  resist  it. 
She  had  left  him,  believing  that  she 
would  see  him  no  more  ;  but  now  she 
waa  thinlring  ol  Margaret,  of  the  pnre 
heart  and  mind  which  had  always 
been  opposed  to  the  debasing  in- 
fluence of  Hamida  and  the  tempting 
persuasions  of  Fitzroy ;  and  in  the 
last  thro^  of  the  struggle  going 
on  within  her,  the  memory  of  the 
fleeting  spiritual  glimpses  that  she 
had  gained  through  her  association 
with  the  English  girl  was  a  decid- 
ing factor.  More  than  the  Pasha's 
love,  more  than  hor  own  bcnso  of 
honour  and  selt-respect,  more  even 
than  the  little  dinging  anna  of  her 
child,  the  vision  of  Hargacetfa  dear- 
eyed  gaze  had  power  to  h  rid  her  back, 
and  the  thought  of  the  view  that 
Mademoiselle  would  take  of  her  fall 
brought  the  hot  colour  surging  into 
her  cheeks.  If  Mademoiselle  were 
now,  she  knew  what  she  would 
say.  She  would  say  that  it  waa 
better  to  endure  any  sacrifice,  any 
suffenncr,  any  loss,  rather  than  pur- 
chase iiiippiness  by  such  a  step  as 
this,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes  would 
shine  with  some  more  sustaining  spirit 
than  the  mere  submission  to  the  will 
of  destiny. 

The  little  clock  struck  one  when 
Yalda  was  at  the  window  ;  it  strudc 
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two,  and  she  was  still  there.  She 
had  not  decided  yet,  but  the  moment 
when  she  might  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation   that   assailed    her  had 
parsed ;  the  remembrance  of  Margaret 
bad  interfered  to  dieck  her  when  her 
impulse  might  have  carried  her  into 
action.     When  die  at  last  turned 
away  from  the  window,  she  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  in  an 
agony  of  indecision,  but  by  this  time 
she  was  in  a  condition  of  physical 
suflbring  that  made  ber  incapable  of 
realising  anything  but  a  sense  of  over* 
powering  pain.    Her  head  was  aching 
with   a  violence   that  was  absolute 
torture,  and  pressing  her  hands  to 
her  temples,  she  paced  the  room  in 
vain   longing   for   relief.     Up  and 
down,  aaid  round  and  round,  like  a 
tortured  creatnie  that  cannot  keep 
still,  sIm  staggered  deqperatdy,  think- 
ing at  first  that  the  agony  must  soon 
abate,  and   that    when  it  did,  she 
would  be  able  again  to  collect  her 
thoughts ;  but  as  it  became  more  and 
more  aeute,  she  lost  si^^t  of  her  pur> 
pose.    She  forgot  that  Fitzroy  waa 
waiting  for  her  outside  the  palace- 
walls  ;  she  forgot  the  meaning  of  the 
long  struggle  with  herself :  she  forgot 
everything, — all  was  blotted  out  by 
the  fierce  pain  that  seemed  to  be 
burning  out  her  TSry  life.  Both 
reason  and  vdition  were  swallowed 
up  in  that  i^ony;  but  impelled  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  that  made  her  bear  up 
against  it  as  loni;  as  pDs.sible,  she  kept 
on  lier  feet,  and  staggered  on  blindly. 

The  room  was  but  dimly  lighted  by 
the  six  great  windows  through  whidi 
the  dawn  was  creeping,  and  had  it 
not  l>een  so  spacious  she  mnst  have 
fallen  against  some  of  the  furnituro; 
but  at  last  her  strength  gave  way. 
She  paused  for  a  monwnt,  trying  to 
save  herself^  -vainly  groping  with  her 
hands.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
was,  nor  what  was  happening  to  ner; 
bat  she  felt  as  it  she  were  tottering 
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on  thft  od|{o  at  a  fri^^ifid  pradpiofi^ 

with  UDimaginaUe  dflp^  bdow  her. 
"  The  gulf,— the  dreadful  gulf  !  "  she 
mnrmiired  shuddering,  and  then,  as 
she  felt  herself  plungmg  £orward| 
oonscioosn^  ^t  her. 
She  «bll  aU  her  lengUi  upon  the 


gmmi  manm  the  thieriiokl  of  the 
door  that  led  oat  into  the  corridor; 

and  there,  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
early  m'»rning,  tho  Pilsha  found  her 
lying  senseless  on  her  face,  with  one 
arm  stretched  out  and  Fitm>y  s  letter 

cffiehed  in  faw  hand* 


(To  b$  cotttUmed^) 
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Fob  abttolute  loneliness  I  know  of 
notliing  to  equal  a  Welsh  tarn.  By 

this  T  do  not  moan  tho  numerous  lakes 
and  pcxjls  tliat  sprinkle  the  wild  moor- 
lands, or  the  many  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  that  in  Wales  lie  contiguous  to 
the  haunts  of  men.  The  tarn  anch 
€^  T  tnean,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  is  hidden  away  in  the  moun- 
tain'?. The  fihadows  of  black  rocks 
and  fearful  precipices  lie  on  it  for 
half  the  day  ;  it  is  only  accessible  by 
steep  and  rugged  paths;  its  waters, 
though  clear  as  crystal,  look  at  all 
times  black ;  no  leaf  nestles  near  its 
banks  :  it  is  always  sombre,  savage, 
and  often  magnifu'cnt.  Whf'n  tho 
heavens  descend  and  wrap  it  in  giooin, 
as,  for  at  least  one  half  of  even  the 
summer  season,  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  it  is  more  than  these  tilings : 
it  is  awlNd ;  and  if  yon  have  any  sort 
of  imaijination,  and  are  not  endowed 
with  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  you  will 
fall  under  the  spell  and  your  tlesh  will 
oreep  betimes. 

Now  the  name  of  my  partienlar 
tarn  signifies  the  Lake  of  the  Mournful 
Cry.  Judged  by  the  usual  standard 
of  Welsh  etymology,  the  cry  was  not 
that  of  bird  or  beast,  but  of  women 
who  mourned  their  dead  after  some 
disastrous  defeat.  A  more  fitting 
place  for  •  tragedy  could  not  be  found 
in  all  Britain;  but  beyond  this  I 
do  not  propo<5e  to  specify  my  tarn, 
for  reasoiiii  which  I  am  afraid  will  be 
obvious  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  these  are  not  so  sel^b  as 
they  might  appear  to  be.  It  is  rather 
the  reproaches  of  local  anglers,  than 
the  company  of  strange  ones  that  I 
flinch  from ;  the  former  being  mostly 


under  the  inqiression  tiiat  the  tittle 
lake  is  their  paiticnlar  and  favourite 

resort,  whereas  they  are  in  truth  much 
too  lazy  to  walk  tho  fivo  rough  miles 
there  and  back  more  than  about  once 
in  two  years. 

I  shkll  descend  therefore  to  sub- 
terfuge, so  far  as  to  call  the  Lake  of 
the  Mournful  Cry  Llyn-y-Craig,  which 
means;,  of  course,  quite  another  thing. 
There  are  in  truth  scores  of  small 
lakes  amuug  the  moors  aud  mountains 
of  North  Wales ;  and  in  every  one  of 
them  trout-are  indigenous,  the  supply, 
however,  varjring  according  to  the 
amount  of  poaching.  Some  of  them 
are  preserved,  some  are  not  ;  but  the 
distinction  is  a  farce,  .seeing  it  would 
be  only  applied  to  fair  sportsmen,  and 
is  as  a  rule  only  used  to  the 
dignity  of  a 'sporting  lessee^  or  pro- 
prietor, from  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham. The  Welsh  fish-poacher  laughs 
at  notice  -  boards.  A  keeper  who 
undertook  to  interfere  with  the  noc- 
turnal operations  of  these  gentlemen 
would  be  summarily  pitched  into  the 
lake.  Ko  keeper,  indeed,  is  sndi  a 
fool  as  to  try.  Nets  and  Otters  are 
worked  by  gangs,  and  they  are  rather 
encouraged  than  otherwise  by  the 
timidity,  or  worse,  of  the  Welsh  Bench. 
Afew  lakes  are  staked,  or  pegged  as 
it  is  locally  called,  but  only  such  as 
are  in  the  hands  of  dubs  and  carsfoUy 
watched. 

But  I  really  do  not  think  TJyn- 
y-Craig  is  poached.  It  is  not  only 
remote  from  anywhere,  but  it  is  too 
deep  to  net,  ami  it  is  out  of  reach  • 
of  the  (juarrymen  who  are  the  chief 
exponents  of  the  art  of  tho  Otter 
and  of  worse  hofiort.   For  the  beno> 
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fil  of  any  one  to  whom  this  science 
nay  be  a  mysteiy,  I  will  atate  briefly 

that  the  Otter  consists  of  a  board 
floated  out  in  the  hike,  to  which  a 
line  is  attached  held  at  the  other 
end  by  persons  on  the  shore ;  to 
this  line  are  attached  innumerable 
flies  which,  bj  the  help  of  the  wind 
and  some  skill  in  steering,  are  con- 
trived to  skim  near  the  snrfnce  of  the 
water  ;  and  a  very  deadly  business  it 
is.  Few  people  of  any  sort,  I  think, 
find  their  way  to  Llyn-y-Craig.  Five 
miles  0^  for  the  most  part^  rough 
walking  om  boggy  ridges  and 
througli  deep  heather  and  rushes 
divide  it  from  the  nearest  "village,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ascent  of  some 
thousand  feet  or  more  which  is 
involved  in  the  expedition.  No 
wheeled  Tebide  (not  even  a  bicycle) 
can  mitigate  by  a  singlB  mile  the 
length  or  the  labours  of  the  journey; 
and  I  do  not  think  even  sportsmen  are 
very  fond  of  walking  in  these  days. 
But  if  you  would  go  to  Llyn-y-Craig 
you  must  walk  ;  and  you  must  also 
bear  your  burden  with  you,  and  a 
bigger  one  still  back  again,  if  the 
Eates  be  kind. 

It  is  as  well  to  take  with  you  a 
congenial  companion,  if  you  can  find 
one  wiili  suflicient  energy  to  face  the 
task,  coupled  with  that  possibility  of 
a  blank  day  that  every  Welsh  tarn 
holds  within  its  gloomy  bosom.  For 
there  are  two  chances  against  yon; 
one  the  caprice  of  the  fish,  which  sur- 
passes far  that  of  their  brethren  of 
the  streams ;  the  other  that  of  a 
vauisiiing  breeze,  when  you  may  as 
well  go  home  at  once^ 

On  tiiree  occasions,  not  for  com' 
pany,  since  we  are  unintelligible  to 
each  other,  but  for  purposes  of  trans- 
port, T  have  taken  small  boys  from 
the  village  with  me,  begging  them  off 
school  to  their  intense  delight.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  could  be  induced 
to  repeat  the  experimmt.   Two  of 


tiMm  were  in  tears  before  the  day 
was  out;  the  third  fled  stealthily  at 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  peal  of  t)iunder 
that  woke  echoes  strange  and  fearful 
to  his  juvenile  fancy.  Not  one  of 
these  urchins  had  anything  to  oom- 
plaan  oi  Hiey  had  only  to  bring 
the  landing-net  when  shouted  for; 
they  were  stuffed  to  the  chin  with 
bread  and  meat,  and  even  cake;  the 
fourth  standard  for  the  nonce  was 
wholly  and  joyfully  put  aside  ;  they 
were  neither  wet  nor  cold  nor  tired ; 
the  prospect  of  a  silver  piece  was 
something  without  precedent  in  thdr 
brief  lives.  Each  one  of  them  had 
started  in  almost  hilarious  fashion ; 
but,  doubtless  to  their  own  surprise, 
they  could  not  stand  it,  as  the  novelty 
wore  off  and  the  day  wore  on.  The 
desolation  of  the  place  entered  into 
their  souls;  its  grimness  wrong^t»  I 
suppose,  upon  their  nerves.  If  they 
had  been  dogs,  they  would  have  done 
as  most  of  us  have  known  dogs  to  do 
in  similar  situations  ;  they  would  have 
sat  upon  their  haunches  and  howled. 
As  it  was,  they  eitiier  shed  silent 
tears  or  slipped  away,  bred  beneath 
mountains  though  they  all  had  been. 

I  can  well  understand  Dyn-y-Craig 
afi'ecting  anyone's  nerves.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  to  say  that  it 
affects  mine  sometimes,  when  the 
gloom  is  on  it,  and  the  wind  is  sough- 
ing along  its  shores,  and  there  is  not 
even  a  Welsh  boy  upon  the  bank  to 
strike  a  human,  if  unintelligible,  note. 
And  w  hat  makes  it  seem  stranger  still 
is  that  there  are  days  wlien,  if  the 
wind  is  right  and  the  air  clear,  you 
may  lie  upon  its  banks  and  plainly 
eatdi  the  rumble  of  the  tndn  bearing 
hundreds  of  perspiring  cockneys  to 
scenes  of  maritime  delights. 

The  lake  is  barely  half  a  mile  long, 
and  so  narrow  that  a  wilfl  duck,  flying 
down  its  centre,  could  iiardly  escape 
with  a  gun  upon  either  bank.  Along 
these  latter  lie  huge  fragments  <tf  rock^ 
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that  in  past  ages  have  come  plunging 
down  from  the  hills  and  oliffii  abom 
Between  the  rocks  the  heather  riots 
in  rank  &shion,  while  hrae  and  there 
a  little  strip  of  firm  sweet  turf,  fringed 
with  rushes,  dips  to  the  water's  edge. 

What  above  all,  however,  gives 
Llyn  y-Craig  its  atmosphere  of  desola- 
tion and  mystery  is  tJie  great  moun- 
tain (that^  tufsnn  dissembling,  I  will 
call  Penkilan)  into  whose  very  heart 
the  dark  waters  of  the  lake  seem 
always  rolling.  Penkilan  is  among 
the  higher  peaks  of  Wales,  though 
not  often  troddea  by  the  tourist.  It 
is  aboat  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  lake  is  fifteen  hundred,  the 
di£Ebrenoe  being  represented  by  a 
stupendous  precipice.  The  farther 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  one 
more  familiar  to  the  outer  world,  is 
comparatively  speaking  a  gentle  slope  j 
bat  down  the  nearer  one  a  stone  could, 
I  think,  be  thrown  from  the  crown  of 
the  peak  into  the  waters  that  lap  its 
feet.  It  IB  this  overpowering  precipice 
that  in  a  great  measure  gives  such 
emphasis  to  the  solitude. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  stern 
moods  that  I  would  willingly  bend 
my  steps  there ;  but  in  Jane  rather, 
when  a  soft  bre^  from  the  south- 
east, for  choice,  is  blowing,  laden  with 
the  balmy  odours  of  thirty  miles  of 
moorland  ;  when  the  sun  is  shining  in 
tempered  fashion,  and  lighting  up,  for 
half  the  day  at  any  rate,  the  cruel 
cli&  and  tiie  ferns  soul  mosses  that  in 
tiie  dawn  of  summer  gbw  rarely 
green  upon  the  ledges  and  spurs  which 
break  in  places  tho  sheer  descent. 
I  would  have  the  water,  too,  gently 
ruffled  by  the  summer  breeze  which, 
whether  east  or  west  or  south,  can 
only  enter  the  hollow  at  its  lower  end 
for  the  steep  walls  that  sorroond  it 
on  all  other  sides.  At  such  times  as 
these,  though  a  transformation  may 
take  place  at  any  moment,  the  sinister 
influences  of  the  spot  seem  in  abey- 


ance; its  beauti^  and  its  grandeur 
predominate.  It  is  a  good  thing  then 
to  be  h«re,  evtti  alone  and  even  with 

the  fish  off  the  feed. 

Kow  I  think  most  anglers,  vnToraed 
in  tlio  ways  of  Welsh  lakes,  would 
say,  when  looking  upon  this  one,  that, 
if  it  held  fish,  they  must  assuredly  be 
small  and  Ul-noorished  ones.  As  a 
matter  of  faot^  Uyn-y-Craig  is  not 
only  well  stodced  by  nature  with 
trout,  but  they  are  right  lusty  ones, 
running  from  ten  to  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
fighters  and  the  sweetest  on  the  table 
perhaps  in  all  Wales.  Like  all  Welsh 
lake-trout  they  are  capricious  risers, 
during  the  day-time  that  is  to  say. 
What  you  might  do  with  them  between 
ten  o'clock  of  a  midsummer  night  and 
six  in  the  morning,  I  do  not  know, — 
great  things  in  all  likelihood.  Those 
are  the  profitable  hours  on  many 
Welsh  lakes  for  such  as  like  the 
work ;  but  I  do  not^  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  the  man  who  would  spend 
a  night  ainong  the  black  shadows  of 
Llyn-y-Craig.  At  any  rate  T  am  well 
content  to  take  such  small  mercies  as 
the  gods  may  send  during  the  hours 
of  daylight,  precarious  though  these 
may  be,  both  on  acooant  of  the  moods 
of  the  trout  and  the  humours  of  tiie 
wind  ;  for  if  this  should  die  down,  or 
so  sliift  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the 
gorge  ia  which  you  are  buried,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pack  up  your 
traps  and  work  your  weary  %vay  home 
again. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  should 
have  been  here  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  taken  as  few  cliances  as  possible. 
Now,  unhappily,  it  is  nearer  eleven 
usually  when  the  last  ridge  is  sur- 
mounted, and  I  can  catch  a  first  and 
anxious  glance  at  the  dark  pool  in  tiie 
hollow  beneath,  lest  peradventure  the 
wind,  busy  enough  upon  the  hillside, 
should  have  failed  to  penetrate  the 
depths  below.    Experience  may  have 
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been  bought  dearly  in  Hub  reqwot^ 
bat  when  once  purduMed  it  ii  service- 
able, and  the  chances  are  great  that 
little  waves  will  be  rippling  merrily 
towardti  the  ciiib.  Mo^t  likely  too  at 
at  this  hour  in  the  morning  the  trout 
will  be  qJaBhing  and  ilu^^ing  about 
amid  the  aonny  ripplea.  It  bj  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  they 
will  respond  in  this  lively  fashion  to 
our  most  artful  invitations ;  for  there 
are  occasions,  well  known  to  tlie  Welsh 
lake>fidier,  and  ireqnimt  onea  too^ 
when  some  minute  midge  or  gnat  will 
bring  the  fish  up  in  almost  frenzied 
fashion  to  the  absolute  neglect  of  your 
most  effective  lures.  You  know  well 
that,  at  these  times,  you  init'ht  just 
as  well  sit  down  upon  liie  bank  and 
watch  the  fon,  poor  joke  from  yonr 
point  of  view  thoag^  it  be.  Yon 
have  known  thia  all  your  life  and 
never  grown  any  wiser,  nor  ever, 
upon  any  oci^ion,  accepted  thr>  situa- 
tion in  such  rational  and  philosophic 
fashion. 

For  my  part,  at  any  rate,  I  always 
limber  up  my  rod  and  pull  my  waders 
on  upon  the  lonely  banks  of  Uyn-y- 
Craig,  as  if  only  half  an  hour  instead 
of  a  whole  day  lay  before  me.  And 
sometimes  such  absurd  impatience 
wonld  almost  seem  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  stout  pluck  with  a  glimpse  el 
a  yellow  side  at  the  first  or  second 
throw,  and  a  merry  fight  of  a  couple 
of  minutes  before  the  landing-net  is 
slipped  safely  under  a  lusty  trout  of 
halt  or  thi-ee-(|uarters  of  a  pound. 
Another  perhaps  is  taken  at  the  next 
attempt^  and  casting  «q>erienoe  to  the 
winds,  and  entirely  oblivious  for  tho 
moment  of  the  natural  glories  of 
Llyn-y-Craig,  I  straighten  out  my 
flies  again  with  trembling  fingors,  and 
descend  once  moi^  into  the  water 
under  a  vague  impression  that  this 
sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  day.  It 
may  for  a  little  ;  there  is  a  wealth  of 
fly  upon  the  water,  good  honest  flies 


too,  red  spinners  and  duns  of  various 

shades,  whiddng  over  the  surface 
with  the  breeze  or  clinging  to  the 
rushes  on  the  bank,  and  our  black 
hackle,  with  silver  twist  and  partridge 
green,  seems  for  a  time  as  popular  as 
the  natural  insect  These  fish  are 
eapridouB  enou^  by  nature^  hut  have 
not  the  advantage  of  a  h^h  educa- 
tion ;  when  they  mean  rising  at  all 
they  take  you  without  fear  or  hesi- 
tancy. There  is  no  occasion  here  for 
the  quick  and  instant  turn  of  the 
wrist,  so  often  required  to  fasten 
the  rising  fish  of  much  flogged  lakes. 
Your  Uyn-y-Craig  trout  will  go  down 
with  your  fly  like  a  salmon,  and  you 
must  bo  sound  asleep  indeed  if  you  do 
not  hook  him. 

So  far  so  good ;  but  a  change,  only 
too  soon  and  too  often,  comes  over 
the  spirit  of  your  dream.  You  hobble 
perseveringly  about  upon  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  ledge,  ^vhich  runs  out 
shallow  for  ten  or  fifteen  yards  into 
the  lake  there  to  disappear  according 
to  local  legend  into  bottonoless  space, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  flies  are  thick 
as  ever,  but  the  fish  have  almost 
ceased  to  feed.  You  look  at  your 
watch ;  it  is  twelve  o'clock.  After 
another  half  hour  of  careful  gioping 
over  the  ragged  slabs  of  rock  at 
the  brink  of  the  subaqueous  preci- 
pice, and  of  futile  casting  into  the 
deep  water  without  a  sign  or  touch, 
you  decide  that  there  i^?  nothing  left 
but  to  \k>\y  to  the  inevitable,  and 
scramble  out  on  to  the  shor^  pour 
out  of  your  waders  the  water  which 
will  almost  certainly  have  dribbled 
into  them,  and  commune  for  a  time 
with  Nature,  who  is  certainly  here 
well  worth  holding  converse  with. 
Tliere  is  a  sense  of  (li.^apj^oijitment, 
of  course.  It  is  true,  you  have  half 
a  dozen  as  nice  trout  for  their  size 
as  the  eye  of  angler  could  rest  upon, 
lying  in  damp  moss  in  the  shadow 
of  yonder  grey  rock,  and  no  doubt 
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there  will  bo  more  vet;  hut  an  hour 
back  there  had  been  a  moment 
when  it  really  looked  as  if  that 
astonishing  basket  with  which  you 
always  hoped  some  day  to  paralyae 
your  alothfal  friends  in  the  yaUey 
below  was  on  the  verge  of  aduenrement 
There  are  immense  compensations, 
however,  in  Llyn-y-Craig  for  such 
mild  rebuff  of  fortune.  No  fish  is 
moving  in  the  lake,  bat  snch  mosio 
as  the  sditnde  of  the  moimtaui  yields 
is  busy  among  the  hills,  and  to  me 
there  is  no  music  like  it.  The  plash 
of  the  waterfall,  by  which  the  little 
stream  that  drains  the  lake  leaps  into 
the  valley  below,  keeps  up  its  steady 
monotone,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
fttfol  wind.  Tt»  curlews  ring  out 
their  wild  and  Taried  cries  with 
tireless  throats,  sweeping  in  wide 
circles  from  ridge  to  ridge,  clinging 
always  to  the  side  of  the  precipice,  as 
if  to  verify  the  local  legend  that  uo 
bird  wiU  cross  the  waters  of  Llyn-y- 
Craig.  There  is  something,  too^  abont 
the  bold  sweep  of  the  curlew  and  the 
wild  pathos  of  his  cry  that  gives  him 
a  distinction,  to  my  mind,  above  all 
moorland  birda.  The  peewit  is  here, 
too,  noisy  and  carious  as  ever,  wheel- 
ing down  from  the  grassy  ridges 
where  his  eggs  have  been  laid  and 
hatched  in  safety,  and  circling  round 
and  round  one's  prostrate  form  with 
plaintive  cries  and  drubbing  wings. 
A  pair  of  ravens,  higli  up  against  the 
blue  of  heaven,  swoop  aiul  soar  above 
the  pinnacle  of  Penkilan,  while  from 
the  face  of  tlir  now  sunlit  precipioe 
comes  the  almost  ceaseless  clamour  of 
young  falcons,  not  yet  launched  from 
the  unaccessible  crags  where  they 
were  hatched  into  the  wild  waste  of 
movmtains  that  is  to  be  their  world. 
The  cock-grouse,  too^  joins  the  moor- 
land chorus  with  his  strident  call 
from  time  to  time,  while  the  mountain 
ewes  and  their  now  lusty  and  in- 
dependent offspring,  clambering  like 


goats  among  the  crags,  wake  the 
echoes  with  their  anxious  clamour. 

As  you  lie  on  the  heather  by 
the  lake  and  lift  your  eyes  up  that 
fifteen  hundred  leet  of  almost  sheer 
preoipice  to  the  peak  of  Penkilan, 
yon  would  swear  that  a  human  figure 
wa^  standing  there  outlined  against 
the  <^]'.y.  And  if  new  to  the  spot, 
you  would  lind  your  gaze  fascinated 
by  the  fixity  with  wtUsh,  that  lonely 
being  occupied  his  lofty  perch.  Time 
alone  would  reveal  that  this  motion- 
less form  was  not  one  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  and  yet  after  all  appearances 
Would  not  be  wiiolly  misleading,  for 
the  upright  stone  whoso  shape  and 
SIM  has  deceived  so  many  generations 
of  strangers  is  indeed  no  less  than 
that  Griffith,  son  of  Metedith,  Prince 
of  Powis,  who  in  far  remote  times, 
for  love  of  a  certain  Norman  maiden, 
took  part  with  the  invaders  and  be- 
trayed his  country.  When  the  tabl^ 
were  turned,  as  in  those  days  they 
wwe  tamed  about  every  five  yearn, 
the  traitorous  Welsh  prince  had  to 
fly  for  his  life.  It  was  hero  that  all 
trace  of  hitu  wa.s  lost  by  his  pursuers ; 
and  this  stone  appearing  upon  that 
day  for  the  first  time,  so  runs  the 
tsk^  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
In  the  likeness  of  a  human  form,  it 
was  understood  at  once  through  all 
North  Wales  tbnt  the  Powers  of 
Heaven  had  mysteriously  intervened, 
that  like  Lot's  wife,  but  cast  in  a 
still  harder  mould,  it  was  Griffith 
ap  Meredith  who  stood  there  among 
the  storms,  a  warning  to  traitors  for 
all  time  to  come. 

But  after  all,  the  mountain-sheep 
that  bleat  upon  the  hills  and  clamber 
up  the  crags  must  have  a  master,  and 
no  ^ot  in  Wales  is  so  wOd  but  that 
the  shepherd,  or  rather  the  hill-farmer 
who  is  usually  his  own  shepherd,  in- 
vades from  time  to  time  its  solitude. 
It  is  in  this  way  T  sometimes  get  some 
company  in  oil  hours  by  Llyn-y-Craig. 
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That  sociability  is  possible  imfler 
such  conditions  is  a  mere  accident, 
for  the  tenant  of  this  wild  glen  is 
probably  the  only  fuiiMBr  Huong  tii«e 
bills  that  can  speak  English  conver- 
sationally. And  this  is  because  a 
history  attaches  to  him,  though  he 
is  otherwise  nothing  more  than  a 
hill-ppas:iTit. 

Straii^e  things  still  happen  in  the 
Welsh  mountains.  My  friiBiid's  fatbw 
was  twin-brother  to  the  late  squire 
who  owned,  and  whose  son  now  owns, 
the  considerable  property  of  which 
this  is  an  outlying  scrap.  He  was 
just  half  an  hour  to  the  bad,  however, 
in  entering  this  world,  and  became 
a  parson,  as  seventy  years  ago  was 
customary  enough  among  Welsh 
younger  son^  l^uj^  no  longer  so. 
Welsh  par?3on8  were  often  very  frolic- 
some people  in  those  days,  or  they 
lapsed  into  habits  for  which  the  term 
bucolic  would  be  a  gentle  one.  At 
any  rate,  my  friend  the  parson's  son, 
except  that  he  can  ^leak  English 
without  trouble,  is  in  every  detail 
a  Welsh  peasant  %nthout  education. 
He  rents  this  farm  upon  the  ancestral 
estate,  and  married  a  farmer's  daughter 
who  can  speak  no  English  but  milks 
half  a  down  deek  black  oows  herself, 
and  hst  stalwart  daugbterSi  who  also 
have  no  English  worth  mentioning, 
carry  the  butter  weekly  to  market. 
My  (lilapi'Iated  aristocrat  retains  sumo 
iiibtincu  at  any  rate,  if  he  carries 
about  htm  no  signs  of  bis  birth.  He 
is  a  Ghurofaman  and  a  T017,  and  I 
diould  imagine  was  more  given  to 
conversation  than  to  strenuous  toil ; 
his  neighbours  indeed  have  hinted  to 
me  more  than  once  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  he  has  a  wife  and  daughters 
capable  of  taking  care  of  him  and 
the  ham.  But  with  his  rough  sheep- 
dogs gathered  round  him,  sitting  by 
the  wild  lake's  banks,  full  of  the 
folk-lore  and  the  bird  lore  of  the 
mountains,   he  is  at  least  a  pic- 


turesque and  interesting  person,  having 
regard  to  his  history  and  situation, 
to  his  weather-stained  and  tattered 
eoat^  bis  bristly  chin  and  his  homy 
hands. 

Wading  on  a  rocky  bottom,  with 

the  continuous  casting  involved  in 
lake-fishing,  is  hard  work  ;  but  there 
Is  a  limit  to  even  such  delightful 
idleness  iis  a  June  mid -day  invites  at 
Uyn-y-Craig.  Between  two  and  three 
o'dock  significant  q>lashes  began  agsin 
to  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  it  would  be 
a  sluggard  indeed  who  would  remain 
deaf  to  such  appeals.  We  may  fairly 
picture  another  hour  or  so  of  tolerable 
sport,  for  though  the  sun  is  shining 
from  a  blue  sky  and  brook-fishing 
would  be  f<^y,  the  bre^  still  ruffles 
the  water,  and  it  is  in  these  late 
months,  or  nevf^r,  that  the  lake  trout 
of  these  altitudes  are  reasonably  kind. 
Lake-fishing  ia  monotonous,  say  many 
people,  and  with  much  truth.  From 
a  boat  I  think  it  is ;  but  wading  you 
have,  in  the  first  places  tiie  constant 
excitement  of  avoiding  death  by  mis> 
adventure,  for  a  false  step  at  Llyn  y- 
Craig  on  some  occasions  would  Ije 
serious,  encased  in  thigh-waders  and 
brogues,  and  would  affioid  an  excellent 
(^iportunity  of  testing  whetiier  the 
local  tradition  about  there  being  no 
bottom  to  the  lake  was  founded  on 
fact.  Then  again  trout  are  frequently 
rising  just  upon  the  limit  of  your 
range,  and  there  is  immense  satisfac- 
tion in  getting  your  fly  on  to  the 
centre  of  tiie  widening;  circle^  parti- 
cularly when  the  wind,  which  from  a 
boat  is  always  behirul  yon,  is  tricky 
and  troublesome.  I'^urthennorc,  with 
the  very  fine  tackle  necessary  on 
these  lakes  in  sunny  weather,  there 
is  almost  a  certainly  of  losing  a  fly 
occasionally  in  fish  that  turn  over 
quickly  and  break  you  as  they  turn. 
Sometimes  a  flaw  comes  in  the  gut : 
soniotimos  you  may  unconsciously 
strike   too  heavily  j   but  thero  are 
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DMilj  always  two  or  three  which  get 

avray  like  this.  Tliey  are  invariably 
the  biggest  of  course  ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion that  follows  is  the  bitterest 
known  to  the  angler. 

I  hm  said  you  may  expect  sfcraage 
thingp  to  happen  at  Llyn<y-Onig.  We 
will  suppose  half  a  dona  mote  fish 
have  boon  basketed  and  cr»mponflnted 
in  some  measure  for  intervening  dis- 
appoiutments  and  acckients  of  the 
nature  aforesaid.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  lait  fiah,  tboagfa  MMvely 
ircighmg  half  a  ponmd^  baa  taken  the 
tc^-dropper,  and  being  of  an  especially 
lively  nature  has  danced  the  cast  into 
such  a  tangle  that  ten  minutes  of 
valuable  time  are  entirely  absorbed 
in  patient  effioctB  at  ita  nnravelling. 
When  we  ait  down  to  our  taak  npon 
this  flat  rock,  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  rippling  lake,  the  air  is  soft  and 
dry  and  balmy,  while  Grilfith  ap  Mere- 
dith on  the  peak  of  Penkilan  stands 
sharply  out  against  a  blue  and  cloud- 
kaaal^. 

Bat  what  a  change  is  here,  when 
we  look  up  again !     Not  only  has 

the  Poak  of  Penkilan  vanished  but 
its  precipitous  aides,  so  near  to  us, 
are  becoming  but  a  black  blur  behind 
elonds  of  leatheiy  mist,  which  a  shift* 
ing  wind  is  whirling  tfaia  way  and 
tiiat^  while  a  damp  and  chilly  leeiUng 
has  crept  into  the  air.  It  may  be 
one  of  tho***^  pnfTs  of  cloud  whfcb,  in 
the  fairest  ^^  l  a-Lliei,  .someLimes  holds 
a  mouutxiia  iu  its  embrace  for  a  brief 
apace  and  then  paaaen  over  it.  Bat 
dat  it  ia  nothing  qfoite  ao  local  and 
temporary  soon  becomes  very  evident. 
The  wind  has  changed  to  the  south- 
we'^t,  and  may  have  done  so  an  hour 
ago,  since  whichever  quarter  it  comes 
from  it  can  only  blow  one  way  over 
the  snzfaoe  of  Llyn-y-Craig.  Toioaiaa 


open  volumes  of  wlnt«  mist  are 
pouring  down  the  mountain  side  from 
the  seaward,  and,  caught  by  the 
draught  of  the  gorge,  they  are  rolled 
backwards  over  the  now  black  surface 
of  the  lake,  till  the  farther  banka 
disappear  and  all  tiiat  ia  left  to  oa  ia 
a  few  square  yards  of  rock  and 
heather  and  inky  water  already 
whitening  in  angry  fashion  with  a 
rising  wind.  Every  moment,  however, 
the  ^oomy  scene  is  ahilting.  At  one 
time  ihre  hundred  fact  of  predpioe 
brsaka  tiiroo^  the  whirling  cl(rada, 
black  and  shining  with  moisture  to 
sink  again  into  the  darkness  ;  at 
another  the  peak  of  the  mountain 
and  GriiHth  ap  Meredith  burst  in 
strange  isdated  fashion  above  the 
sea  of  mist  The  ocyof  the  oarlew, 
as  he  swoops  unseen  through  the 
chios  of  cloud,  seems  to  strike  a 
wilder  and  lonollor  note  than  ever; 
and  the  wind  whistles  through  the 
coarse  moor  grasses  and  moans  among 
the  difb  with  the  sigh  of  the  sea. 
The  rise  is  over  Ibtr  the  day,  that  is 
quite  certain ;  a  qoartsr  of  an  hoar, 
at  any  r-ito,  of  futile  endeavour  amid 
the  win  1  ni  l  thf>  waves  and  the  mist 
proves  wbat.  is  as  much  a  foregone 
oonclnsfon  as  anything  can  be  in 
fishing.  There  is  indeed  no  great 
temptatioa  to  linger.  savage 
moods  of  the  wildest  scenes  in  Nature 
have  a  fascination  of  their  own  :  they 
have  for  mo  at  any  rate  :  but  I 
confess  thai  au  iiuur  or  so  oi  Liyn-y* 

Craig  in  soeh  a  temper  as  this  is 
slmost  enongh,  when  there  is  no 

other  occupation  for  the  mind  bat 

the  absorption  of  its  intense  solitude, 
and  no  friendly  voice  to  re1i«^ve  the 
angry  one  that  Nature  is  sounding 
everywhere. 

A.  O.  Bbamat. 
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Thb  Ranee  wt  in  her  zenana,  in 

t]io  palace  up  among  the  sand-hills. 
Her  rooms  were  built,  Ix'hind  a  deep 
verandah,  round  three  sides  of  the 
inner  court.  On  one  side  was  the 
room  vhere  ahe  sat  always,  a  lofty 
and  beaiitifal  place,  its  walls  painted 
a  pale  yellow,  with  slender  delicately 
carved  pillars  stretching  across  it,  and 
high  wide  doors  opening  upon  the 
verandah;  ou  another  side  the  pink 
room  and  the  green  room,  jminted  In 
pale  ddicate  oolonrB  and  filled  witib 
English  furniture  and  kniek-kttaek8» 
much  glass,  and  many  chandcHcrH ; 
on  the  third  side  the  In'tclions  and  the 
women's  sleeping-rtiouis ,  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  between  the  roomu,  many 
little^  dark,  unfurnished  cells  that 
served  for  liatli-rooms,  and  store- 
rooms,  and  sleeping-rooms  when  the 
summer  sun  hp:it  liot  tipon  the  court. 

For  many  a  long  day  the  Raneo 
had  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  her 
life,  lounging  on  the  guddi^  in  her 
yellow  room,  staring  out  upon  the 
graTelled  court  with  its  two  or  three 
stunted  shrubs,  and  the  verandah 
opposite  where  the  women  came  and 
went  and  slept  and  gossiped,  and  higli 
above,  the  towering  blank  white  wall 
with  the  great,  long-tailed  bahoomi 
sitting  and  sounpering  upon  it. 

Being  very  weary  of  it  all,  she 
meditated  silentiiy  for  many  days,  aa 

'  The  guddi,  or  throue  is  a  wide  thick 
square  mattress,  spread  upon  tbo  ground  on 
a  cozpet,  and  covered  wiUi  a  white  sheet ; 
at  tbe  b*ok  of  it  a  huge  bolster  runs  along 
the  wLoIl'  leiigtli.  In  the  zciiaim  the  giiddi 
i«  reserved  for  the  Kanee  and  lior  children, 
and  it  ia  ooiuid«red  a  great  mark  of  dis* 
respect  for  any  attendant  or  visttor  to  step 
upon  it. 


her  custom  was;  and  every  morning 

she  said  to  her  women  :  "  My  son 
sleeps  very  badly  ;  last  night  he  was 
very  hot,  he  had  much  fever."  And 
when  the  child's  food  was  set  on  his 
Kttle  table  before  him,  she  said  again : 
"  Every  day  he  eats  less  food,  see  how 
thin  he  gets ;  "  and  the  women  echoed 
hor  :  "  It  is  true  the  Eaj  Kxnnar^  eats 
i>3tiung,  and  every  day  he  is  tliinner. 
The  heat  is  very  great  this  year, 
and  the  hot  winds  blow  firom  the 
desert." 

"If  my  child  remains  here^**  said 

the  "Ranee,  "when  the  hot  weather 
comes,  he  will  die."  Then  she  sent 
out  to  the  Prime-^Iinister,  wlio  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  State  during 
the  Bajah's  absmoe,  to  tell  him  that 
her  son,  the  Pearl  of  the  StatOi  was 
very  ill  and  she  must  take  him  away, 
that  the  English  doctors  might  cure 
him  in  one  of  the  English  hill-stations. 
The  Prime-Minister  sent  back  his 
answer  through  the  head-woman  of 
the  gate:  "He  wsa  her  Highness's 
servant,  and  when  it  should  please 
her  Higliness  to  give  the  order,  aU 
things  should  be  ready.  There  were 
no  camels  in  the  town  at  present,  but, 
if  it  was  her  Highness's  pleasure, 
when  the  camel-men  came  through  the 
town  with  their  loads  from  the  vil- 
lages beyond,  he  would  stop  the  camels 
and  keep  them  for  her  Highness's 
convoy."  But  privately  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Rajah  in  the  great 
town  eighty  miles  away,  to  tell  him 
thai  the  Banee  wished  to  travel  to 
one  of  the  English  hill-stations,  that 

'  The  Son  of  the  Stnlo  ;  tbo  titlo  of  the 
heix  apparent  in  the  States  oi  Itajputana* 
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her  frequent  absences  caused  much 
discontent  in  the  Stftte,  were  contrar}' 
to  the  customs  of  the  Rajput  ladies, 
and  cost  much  money ;  and  to  auk 
him  if  it  was  his  plmsore  that  the 
Baneei^s  oonvoy  should  be  got  ready  t 
The  messenger  despatched,  the  Prime- 
Minister  sat  down  peaceably  to  await 
his  return. 

When  the  Ranee  heard  his  answer 
from  the  heaAl-womau,  she  moved  im- 
patiently on  the  guddL  "What  did 
you  say  to  him,  Piroojee-ki-boo  f "  she 
asked.  By  the  traditional  laws  of  the 
zenana  she  was  not  allowed  to  write 
to  any  man  but  her  husband ;  all 
her  orders  passed  by  word  of  mouth 
through  the  head-woman,  who  was 
old  and  a  little  deaf,  and  whoae 
memory  was  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

"  I  said  to  him  every  word  that 
your  Highness  ^avp  mo  to  say,"  the 
head-woman  answered. 

**  Did  you  tell  him  the  itaj  Kumar 
does  not  eat,  and  cannot  sle^  at  night, 
and  has  much  pain  in  his  insidef 

"All  that,  I  said,  ffuzoor." 

"And  what  did  he  answer?" 

"  He  answered  as  I  have  told  you, 
Huzoor"  said  the  old  woman,  who 
had  already  forgotten  the  message. 

*'  Did  he  tell  you  in  how  many  days 
the  convoy  will  be  ready  t " 

"  When  your  Highness  pleases,  and 
when  the  camels  with  the  travellers 
pass  through  from  the  villages,"  the 
old  woman  answered.  Then  she 
lowered  her  voice  and  whispered: 
"Ihe  Prime'MiniBter  has  sent  one 
of  his  servants  on  his  own  gsllc^ing 
camel  to  the  Ilajah  Sahib." 

u  J  ^v^rite  m)*self  to  the  Rajah 
.Saiiih,"'  said  tiie  Kanee.  **  Bring  me 
rny  paper  and  ink.'' 

One  of  the  women  brought  a  flat 
tin  box,  and  the  Banee  unlocking  it^ 
took  out  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and 
began  to  -writ*  slowly  and  lal>oriously 
in  her  fuie  .Sanscrit  ciiar;icters,  pausing 
long  between  each  sentence,  thinking 


deeply  of  the  arguments  that  should 
win  the  Kn  jfdrs  consent  to  her  journey. 
When  the  evening  came  the  letter  was 
not  yet  finished,  and  ahe  laid  it  a^ide 
in  the  tin  hoXf  with  a  sigh. 

For  many  hours  that  night  her 
women  sang  to  her  tlieir  loudest  songs 
as  she  lay  upon  her  low  wide  l)e<3  in 
the  darkened  room;  they  pounded  her 
head  with  their  fists,  and  showered 
blows  upon  her  legs  until  at  last  she 
slept. 

The  next  day  she  finished  the 

letter,  and  sent  a  messenger  with  it 
to  thf  Rajah  ;  but  when  he  was 
aomc  imles  on  his  journey,  a  mounted 
soldier  came  riding  swiftly  to  bring 
back  the  letter ;  and  Hho  Banee  tone 
it  up  and  waited. 

Then  she  ordered  her  women  to 
he^^  her  packing;  and  her  boxes 
were  brought  mrf,  mnny  little  flat  tin 
boxes,  and  wooden  boxes,  convenient 
for  the  camels  to  carry  across  tiie 
desert.  Tery  deliberatriy  the  women 
took  oat  Uke  folded  garments  and 
unfolded  and  refolded  th^  with 
comments  on  their  beauty  and  rich- 
ness, and  recollections  of  the  occasions 
when  some  of  them  had  Ix^'eu  worn. 
There  were  tiny,  doll-like  jackets  and 
caps  and  little  skirts  that  the  Banee's 
babies  had  worn  not  so  many  years 
ago ;  some  of  them  she  would  take 
with  her.  This  was  only  the  first 
stage  of  preparation  ;  ever}'thing  that 
was  packed  today  would  be  unpacked 
to-morrow,  wad  many  times,  until, 
perhaps  one  month,  perhaps  two  or 
three  months  hence,  the  boxes  would 
be  finally  locked  and  carried  out  to 
the  bullock-carts  and  the  camels  that 
would  take  them  seventy  miles  across 
the  desert  to  the  nearest  railway- 
statiton* 

By  and  by  the  Prime- Minister's 
messenger  came  back  from  the  Rajah, 

and  the  message  he  brought  was  this  : 
"  I  tlo  not  forbid  the  Ranee  Sahib  to 
leave  the  State,  but  you  can  delay 
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her  going,  and  be  long  preparing  the 
ocniToy;  and  it  may  be,  bj  reason 
of  the  diffiooltiea  and  delaya,  her 

Highness  will  herself  give  up  the  idea 
of  travelling;."  Tliis  was  tho  mpssage 
Bpokcn  by  the  Rajah,  but  there  vraa 
also  a  written  message  :  "  I  can  only 
wish  the  Banee  Sahib  to  do  what  is 
pleasant  to  henelf»  and  oonduciTe  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  my  eon, 
the  Raj  Kumar." 

TJie  head- woman  Itr^  uLjht  in  the 
written  message  to  her  lady,  who  read 
it  doubtfuUj ;  she  was  a  clever  woman 
and  knew  her  lord's  methods.  The 
inexperienced  and  ignorant  darkness 
of  the  zenana  was  peopled  with  forms 
of  terror  and  suspicion  to  the  woman 
who  felt  herself  no  lon^j^or  at  one  with 
her  husband,  no  longer  sure  of  his 
protection.  For  her,  every  concession 
hid  a  plot  to  lure  her  to  some  nn< 
known  destr  notion.  She  read  the 
letter  many  times,  sitting  all  day  con- 
sidering on  her  gudd'i,  with  no  one 
to  consult  with  except  the  women 
about  her,  who,  it  might  be,  had 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
herself,  but  who  used  it  only  to  advise 
her  aooording  to  what  they  thought 
was  her  own  wiifa;  let  it  lead  her 
where  it  might,  so  as  it  kept  them  in 
her  good  favour. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  the  hills,"  she 
said  at  last;  "you  can  unpack  the 
boxes."  Then  she  went  to  bed. 

The  Flrime-Minister  waited  in  the 
ontw  QOurt  all  day  to  know  her 
pleasure.  His  food  was  brought  to 
him  there,  and  he  had  ^^lept  for  a 
time  under  one  of  the  vcrandaliSj  till 
at  last  the  head-wooum  eame  out  to 
him  and  said:  "The  Banee  deepa, 
she  will  send  no  message  to*night," 
Then  he  went  home,  cursing  all  women 
in  his  heart,  angry  at  his  lord  who 
should  have  rulod  tho  feeble  will  of 
his  wife,  and  ready  himself  to  thwart 
her  to  tiie  very  utmost  of  his  power. 
Tto  next  morning  a  messenger,  who 


came  to  summon  him  to  tiie  zenana, 
was  told  that  the  Prime-Minister  had 
gone  to  one  of  the  outlying  Tillages 
on  an  urgent  a&ir  of  State,  and  would 

not  return  for  two  or  three  days. 

To  the  Ranee  also  the  morning 
had  brought  other  counsel.  "  After 
all,  it  is  Fate,"  she  said  to  herself. 
<*lliat  I  die  now  or  later,  what 
matter t  I  wilt  go  to  tbe  hills;  I 
am  safer  there  among  the  English 
people."  >^ )  she  rose  and  bathed  and 
said  her  prayers,  and  ate  her  food 
earlier  than  usual,  and  sent  that 
messenger  to  the  Prime-Minister  to 
hasten  and  get  ready  the  convoy. 
"GiTe  orders  to  the  tailors  to  make 
new  quilts  for  the  journey,"  she  said, 
"  and  a  coat  for  Arun  Raj.  Where 
are  the  boxes  you  packed  yesterday  ? " 

"Your  Highness  gave  orders  to 
unpack  them,**  said  one;  "they  are 
empty." 

'*You  are  a  fool  and  a  liar.  I 

never  tnM  you  to  unpack  them." 

"It  is  true  your  HicchTiess  never 
gave  such  an  order ;  the  woman  is  a 
deaf  idiot,"  said  another.    For  tliero 

is  a  proverb  of  their  raee:  **When 
they  shall  say,  '^Tfae  oat  has  run  away 
with  the  camel'  ye  shall  answer, 
*Yea  and  ^rith  the  elephant  also.'" 

"Tlie  Prime- Minister  is  gone  to 
one  of  the  villages,  Huzoor,  and  will 
not  be  back  for  two  or  three  days," 
said  the  head-woman* 

"Send  for  the  Searstary,"  said  the 
Ranee. 

"He  is  waiting  outside  now  to 
send  his  morning  salaanu  to  your 
Highness." 

**TeIl  hhn  to  atop  a31  the  eameb 
that  go  through  the  city  tonlay,  and 
send  to  the  bullock-men  to  have  the 
carts  ready.  In  eight  dajrs  I  shall 
travel  from  here ;  the  convoy  must  be 
ready  ;  and  tell  him  to  make  a  list 
of  the  people  that  iiiiali  go  with  me; 
lei  him  get  it  ready  now.  And  he 
must  wait;  I  have  more  Mders." 
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"  Jo  hookum,"  said  the  head-woman, 
which  being  interpreted  means,  "So 
you  have  ordered."  She  went  out  to 
the  Brahmin  in  the  outer  court. 
"  The  Banee  Sahib  will  leave  here  in 
eig^t  daja/'  she  aaid.  "Tou  aie  to 
atop  the  oamela  that  go  through,  for 
the  escort." 

"The  Prime  ^Tinister  is  away,"  he 
answered.  "  If  i  stop  the  camels,  the 
Kanee  will  say  afterwards  that  she 
gave  no  order." 

*<What  do  I  knowt»  aaid  the 
head-woman. 

The  Brahmin  looked  down  at  his 
feet,  and  shuffled  them  in  the  loose 
sand,  considering.  "  Tell  the  Ranee 
Sahib  I  go  to  carry  out  her  orders," 
said  he;  and  he  went  out  of  the  court. 

''Did  yon  tell  the  Secretary  my 
orderst''  1^  Banee  asked  impatiezitly. 

"  Yes,  your  ffii^eaa;  he  will  atop 
the  camels." 

**  Is  he  making  the  lists  1" 

**  He  is  making,  ffuzoor." 

"  la  he  waiting  now  at  the  gate  1 " 

"  He  is  waiting,  Huzoor.** 

The  days  paMed,  bat  no  camels 
seemed  to  take  the  road  through  the 
city.  "Have  they  got  any  <?amf>la 
yet  ? "  said  the  Ranee. 

"  HuzooTy  this  is  a  very  scarce  time; 
the  men  of  the  villages  have  no  grain 
to  take  to  the  market;  no  one  has 
money  to  travel  The  week  before 
yonr  Highness  gave  order,  many  camels 
passed,  returning  to  their  homes." 

"  A  sk  the  Secretary  where  are  the 
builock-carts  ?  '* 

The  Prime-Minister  had  been  taken 
yery  ill  in  one  of  the  distant  villages ; 
he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed,  the 
messengers  said. 

TJie  Secretary  spent  all  his  day 
sitting  in  the  outer  court;  his  meals 
were  brought  to  him  there,  and  the 
clerks  from  his  office  came  there  fifty 
times  a  day  to  ask  for  his  instouo- 
laons.  "I  shall  be  as  mad  as  the 
Banee  hersell  presently,'*  eaid  the 


Brahmin  to  himself,  and  he  too  was 

ready  to  thwart  her  in  every  possible 
way.  He  had  never  seen  her ;  to 
him  she  was  not  a  little,  fragile,  friend- 
less woman,  full  of  fears  and  suspicions 
and  impotent  revolt^  without  a  friend 
in  the  world  that  she  could  trust,  but 
»  malignant  power  that  delighted  to 
annoy  him,  t-o  keep  him  away  from 
his  home  and  the  duties  of  his  office, 
causing  him  to  eat  cold,  comfortless 
meals  that  made  him  ill,  and  to  waste 
his  time  in  the  draughty  outer  court 
waiting  for  messages  that  never  came. 

When  the  head-woman  asked  him 
about  the  bullock-carts,  he  answered : 
"  I  have  sent  messengers  to  find 
them,  but  the  Prime-Minister  is  ill, 
and  no  one  knows  where  they  have 
been  aent  to  work.  They  are  not  in 
the  city." 

The  lady  within  paced  up  and  down 
her  room,  with  lips  compressed  and 
frowning  brow.  She  did  not  bathe 
or  pray  or  eat.  She  sent  out  many 
scathing  and  sarcastic  messages  to 
the  Secaretary  and  the  counsellors  out- 
side, which  the  head-woman,  with  the 
peaceful  instincts  of  her  race,  forgot 
to  deliver ;  and  the  Ranee  knew  that 
she  forgot,  and  would  have  given  half 
her  jewels  for  ten  minutes  face  to 
face  with  those  traitors  in  the  court 
outside. 

Two  months  later  the  convoy  was 
ready.     The   camel-men   and  the 

bullock-carts  waitf^r?,  enf'ampcd  out- 
side the  palace,  and  hh  tliey  were  paid 
by  the  day,  they  would  have  waited 
patiently  for  ever.  The  Ranee  had 
sent  out  word:  "To-night  at  ten 
o'clock  I  will  start;  let  everything  be 
ready." 

The  boxofl  wore  on  the  bullock- 
carts,  the  canif  Is  were  laden,  the 
palanquin  stood  ready  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  zenana.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  and  pas<^  and  still  the  lady 
sat  silent  on  her  guddi,  consumed 
with  fears  and  suspieioDS. 
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**  The  carts  are  all  ready,  ffustooTf" 
aaid  the  head-woman. 

"  Tell  thorn  to  go  on  in  front,"  f?aid 
the  Ranee.  And  the  bullock-carts 
set  forth,  slow  and  heavy,  along  the 
road  over  the  hills.  But  the  ladj  of 
the  palace  name  moved.  "  They  may 
carry  me  up  to  the  fort,"  she  aaid  to 
herself  in  a  audden  panic,  ''where  I 
should  never  see  my  children  again. 
I  am  safer  here  in  tho  palace." 

At  half-past  eleven  the  head- woman 
came  out  into  the  court  among  the 
waiting  horsemen  and  the  lad«i 
camels.  "The  Ranee  Sahib  will  not 
go  to-night,"  she  said ;  "  a  man  must 
ride  after  the  bsggage-carts  and  bring 
them  back." 

*'  Will  she  go  to-morrow  1 "  asked 
the  Prime-Minister,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  stone  seat  by  the  door,  smoking 
his  hookah. 

'What  do  I  knowt"  said  the 
head- woman. 

The  bedding  and  the  cooking-vessels 
were  unp>acked  and  taken  back  into 
the  palace ;  the  camels  were  unloaded 
and  led  oat  to  encamp  on  the  sand 
outside;  the  soldiers  went  back  to 
tiieir  own  quarters,  and  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Ministers  and  counsellors  rode 
away  to  their  own  homes. 

"There  is  only  one  clever  head  in 
the  State,"  said  one  of  the  peons, 
"  and  that  is  the  lady  inside;,  for  die 
makes  fools  of  na  aU.**  But  she  had 
not  thought  of  them  at  alL  What 
did  she  care  for  all  those  men  she  had 
never  .seen  ?  Slie  had  only  thought  of 
herself  and  her  own  fears. 

For  a  fortnight  they  waited.  Every 
morning  the  Prime-Minister  came  to 
the  aenana  and  sent  in  a  message  by 
the  head-woman :  "  Will  her  High* 
ness  go  to-night  ? "  And  every  day 
tho  head-woman,  who  liad  not  dared 
to  ask  her  niibtres.s,  came  back  with 
the  same  answer:  "Her  Highness  has 
given  no  order.** 

The  Ranee  sent  to  enquire  of  the 


Brahmins  in  the  city  for  a  propitious 
day ;  also  she  consulted  her  own 

sacred  books  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  danger  in  the  journey.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  the  head -woman  brought 
out  word :  "  The  Ranee  Sahib  will  go 
to-night  at  nine  o'clock." 

Ten  o'clock  came.  "I  am  going 
home,**  said  the  Prime  Minister  ; 
"she  will  not  go  to-night."  But  as 
ho  spoke  a  woman  ran  out  into  tho 
court.  "Tell  the  torch-bearers  to 
light  the  torches,"  she  cried ;  "  the 
pidanqnin  is  coming." 

The  little  daughter  of  the  house 
came  dancing  out  and  got  into  one  of 
tlie  bullock-carriages  with  some  of  her 
women,  and  when  the  torches  were 
lighted  the  palanquin  was  brought 
out,  closed,  and  covered  with  its  wrap- 
pings, and  was  handed  over  to  the 
bearers.  Then  at  last  the  procession 
started.  Eiret  came  the  Baj  Kumar's 
victoria  with  its  four  horses  ;  he  wag 
asleep,  with  iiis  motlier  in  the  palan- 
quin, and  the  carriage  was  filled  with 
some  of  his  attendants.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  mounted  lancers  in  tiieir 
pretty  karki  uniform  with  grey  and 
scarlet  turbans,  and  their  pennons 
flying ;  camels  and  bullock-carriages, 
and  more  lancers  ;  the  Secretary  and 
the  Prime  Minister  riding  camels ; 
then  the  palanquin  with  torch-bearers 
running  beside  it^  and  lancers  in  front 
and  behind ;  after  them  the  elephant 
and  more  camels^  baggage-carts,  and 
lau'^er':, — a  long  procession  tliat  wound 
slowly  m  and  out  among  the  sandhills 
and  down  into  the  plain  of  the  desert, 
on  the  first  stage  of  its  journey. 

They  travelled  all  that  night  tSR 
they  passed  beyond  the  regions  of  the 
hills  and  out  on  to  the  sandy  plain, 
dry  and  desolate,  and  so  to  the  first 
resting-place  on  their  journey,  a  cool 
and  shady  and  many-roomed  bunga- 
low set  in  a  garden  of  pomegranates, 
just  outside  a  little  town.  It  be* 
longed  to  a  pious  and  wealthy  mer- 
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chant,  and  was  by  him  devoted  to  tlip 
use  of  travellers,  one  of  the  favourite 
forms  of  philanthropy  in  that  land  of 
great  distances. 

Men  bad  gone  on  before  with 
BoreeiiB  and  eurtainB,  and  these  they 
disposed  in  the  veraadab  before  one 
of  the  principal  rooms  to  form  a 
secluded  zenana  for  their  lady. 
There  the  palanquin  was  undraped 
asul  opened,  and  the  lady  stepped 
forth.  The  copper  pots  and  pans  and 
oooldng'TesBels  were  brought  in,  and 
there  a  meal  was  prepared  for  her  and 
the  tired  children.  The  elephant  and 
the  camels  and  the  rest  of  f  hr  escort 
■wandered  in  at  intervals  aii  Liie  morn- 
ing. Theyrested  there  tiU  the  lateafter- 
noon,  and  then  set  forth  on  the  second 
and  shortest  stage  of  their  journey,  to 
the  old  serai  below  the  slate-quarneSi 
a  stage  of  only  five  or  six  hours. 

The  «cmt,  or  travellers'  rest  house, 
was  a  block  of  open  veraudalis  built 
upon  a  high  platform  round  three 
sides  of  a  square  court-yard.  The 
verandahs,  curtained  and  sanenedi 
sheltered  the  Ranee  and  her  women  ; 
the  rest  of  the  escort  camped  in  the 
long  shallow  valley  between  the  slate- 
faills.  Two  or  three  tents  were 
pitohed  for  the  leaders,  and  the  rest 
bivouacked  in  picturesque  disorder 
round  their  camp  fires  in  the  valley, 
the  camels  kneeling  in  circles  with 
their  heads  together,  as  if  in  solemn 
conclave,  with  their  supercilious  old- 
maidenly  propriety.  In  the  moon* 
light  shadowy  flgnres  led  their  beasts 
to  and  from  the  watering  place  out* 
side  the  serni.  Round  the  camp  fires 
the  men  cooked  and  talked  and 
smoked  in  groups  together,  and  here 
and  there  the  sl^t  veiled  form  of  a 
woman  flitted  past  among  them.  It 
blows  cold  in  that  valley  at  nighty 
after  the  day-long  beat  of  the  sun 
upon  it.  The  palanquin  -  carriers 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets 
and  covered  themselves  with  a  carpet, 


and  this  is  the  tale  that  was  told  to 
the  Ranee  Sahib  in  the  morning. 
"The  myras  (palanquin-bearers)  went 
to  sleep  under  a  carpet,  and  in  the 
night  a  camel  walked  upon  that 
carpet^  and  one  of  the  myroM  waked 
and  got  up,  and  tiie  camel  fell  down 
and  all  tho  myras  fell  down,  and  the 
myrns  clulii  t  know  what  to  do,  and 
that  camel  didn't  know  what  to  do." 
The  tale  amnoed  the  Baneep  so  that 
she  bathed  and  prayed  and  eat  her 
food,  and  did  not  delay  the  start  as 
her  custom  was  on  their  journeys. 

The  Raj  Kumar,  after  sitting  with 
hi??  mother  a  little  while  in  her  palan- 
quin, began  to  cry  out  for  his  carriage, 
which  was  fiur  on  in  front*  His 
mothw  knocked  on  the  sides  of  the 
palanquin,  and  the  bearers  set  her 
down  and  withdrew  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, for  the  voice  of  the  Ranee 
must  not  be  heard  by  any  man. 
One  of  her  women  came  and  asked 
what  was  her  pleasure.  "Hie  Baj 
Kumar  will  ride  in  the  carriage," 
she  said.  "Send  and  tell  them  to 
bring  it  back,  if  it  is  on  in  front." 
The  palanquin  was  uncovered  and 
the  child  handed  out.  All  the 
cavalcade  was  stopped  till  the  car- 
riage with  its  fonr  horses  was  brought 
back  from  the  front,  and  the  young 
chief  and  his  attendants  got  in;  then 
the  procession  continued  it-^  wav, 
until,  wearying  of  the  carriago,  the 
young  Rajah  demanded  to  mount 
the  elephant,  and  again  the  long 
caravan  with  its  eighty  camehi,  its 
bullock  -  carriages  and  baggage-carts 
halted,  yrhWr-  from  the  roar  the 
elephant  tramped  forward,  slow, 
steady,  and  sure,  and  knelt  down 
in  the  sand  for  the  ladder  to  be  let 
down  to  his  riders.  Thus  with  many 
baitings  and  rostings  by  the  way, 
they  reached  the  city  whence  the 
trains  of  the  "  Angr^ai  l6g  (English 
fiilk)  rushed  away,  day  and  nighty 
on  tlicir  lung  swift  journeys. 
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The  Prime-Minister  had  ridden  on 
in  advance  to  engage  carriages  for  the 
Ranee  and  her  suite,  and  they  were 
now  waiting  at  the  station  for  her: 
»  fint-daaa  carriage  for  the  lady 
hefsell  and  her  atteoda&to ;  a  seoo&d* 
class  carriage  for  the  Secretary  and 
the  Prime-Minister  and  the  other 
advisers  of  her  Highness ;  three 
third-class  carriages  for  her  follow- 
ing, men,  women,  and  children ;  a 
luggage-van  for  her  ten  tons  or  so 
of  baggage  »  truck  for  her  cow,  and 
another  track  for  her  pa]anqiun.  All 
these  carriages  stood  on  a  aidjag 
awaiting  her  Highness's  pleasure ; 
they  would  be  hitched  on  to  the 
train  for  Agra  when  it  passed  through 
the  station. 

That  night  they  rested  again  at  the 
Mrai  for  native  tfayellera  outsidB  the 
town. 

Long  before  the  starting  of  the 
train  the  Ranee  entered  her  palan- 
quin, and  lay  down  among  its 
onsbionB.  The  women  cl(raed  the 
panels,  covered  it  over  with  an 
immense  wadded  qnilt^  and  tied  it 
round  with  n^ies;  then  they  earned 
it  out  into  the  verandah,  wliere  they 
gave  it  over  to  the  bearers.  Tlius, 
secure  from  prying  eyes,  the  lady 
of  the  little  raj  among  the  hills  was 
swiftiy  home  down  the  long  avenneSi 
under  the  tall  bamboos  with  their 
myriad  tiny  shivering  leaves,  through 
the  hush  and  warmth  and  mystery  of 
an  Indian  night ;  with  her  torch- 
bearers  with  lanterns  nmning  before 
and  behind  her,  her  wild,  bare-footed 
Bajput  myrawMha  carrying  the 
long  poles  of  her  palanquin  slnng 
upon  their  ragged  dioahien,  with 
her  fJilont,  veiled  women  walking  on 
ei'lu  r  side,  their  hands  upon  the 
palanquin ;  and  thus  she  passed  from 
the  seclusion  of  her  zenana  into  the 
noisy,  glaring  hurry  and  bnstie  of 
that  throbbing  heart  <A  Western  civi- 
liaation,  a  railway-station. 


They  carried  her  through  the  gates 
and  set  down  the  palanquin  on  the 
platform,  there  to  await  such  time 
as  the  lines  should  be  clear  and  the 
station-master  at  leiaare  to  see  hw 
carriages  brought  from  a  distant 
shunting  to  the  side  of  the  platfonn. 
Her  followers  wm  scattered  about 
on  tlic  platform,  wandering  to  and 
fro,  or  sitting  and  lying  on  the 
ground  in  groups,  with  the  porters 
and  officials  tumbling  over  them  and 
the  station-master  cursing  tiiem  in 
his  hearL  Her  fowls  were  tiiere^ 
fluttering  and  clucking  in  great 
round  wicker-baskets;  her  lamps 
stood  upon  the  platform  in  other 
wide,  open  baskets  side  by  side  with 
lihe  Uui^  flat  grindstone  on  which 
her  women  nightly  ground  tiie  wheat 
for  her  thupaitiet ;  and  a  soldier  kept 
guard  over  it  aU,  with  a  long  bamboo 
in  his  hand  instead  of  a  musket. 

Presently  a  train  rushed  into  the 
station,  and  there  were  five  minutes 
of  indescribable  confusion.  Bareilly 
was  a  large  station,  and  the  train 
would  stop  there  only  a  few  minutes; 
by  and  by,  when  it  dawdled  into 
sleepy  country  stations  with  wide, 
empty  platforms  at  which  no  passen- 
gers ever  got  in  or  out,  it  would 
dream  in  the  moonlight  or  bask  in  the 
sunshine  for  half  an  hour  while  tiie 
guard  smolgfd  his  hookah,  squatting 
on  the  platform  with  his  friends. 
"When  the  train  had  thundered  out 
again  on  its  way  to  those  havens  of 
rest,  the  carriages  engaged  by  the 
Ranee  were  brought  up  to  the  far 
end  of  the  platform.  The  palanquin 
was  carried  up  to  them.  Two  or 
three  wmnen  entered  the  firs&^shus 
carriaL'o  and  carefully  clo  e  l  the  Vene- 
tian shutters  on  the  long  line  of 
wmdows ;  three  or  four  large  sheets 
were  fastened  on  to  long  bamboos, 
and  raised  sgainst  the  side  of  the 

was  earned 

under  this  improvised  curtain,  and 
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the  liearars  withdrew.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  a  teme  silenoe,  the  sheet 
fluttefed  once  or  twice,  and  the  door 

of  the  carriage  was  shut ;  the  sheets 
were  removed,  and  tlie  empty  palan- 
quin was  consigned  to  its  truck. 

On  the  platform  two  or  three  of 
the  men  looked  with  idle  curiosity 
at  the  jealonsly-fthnttered  windows  olE 
the  Banee'a  carriage.  They  were 
her  born  servants,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  slaves,  since  they  were  not 
free  to  take  service  with  any  one 
else ;  they  had  eaten  her  bread  and 
obeyed  her  orders,  they  had  travelled 
with  her  and  lived  at  her  gates  all 
throuj^  the  long  years  since  she  first 
came,  a  child-bride,  into  their  State, 
and  yet  they  had  never  seen  her  face, 
nor  heard  her  voice,  and  they  knew 
nothing  of  what  manner  of  woman 
she  was. 

In  the  first  compartment  of  the 
Banee's  carriage  were  gathered  about 
a  dozen  of  her  women  in  charge  of 
her  cooking-pots,  her  copper  and  silver 
vessels,  the  heavy  grindstone,  and 
one  basket  of  lamps.  The  second 
c(nnparfanent  had  been  altered  out 
of  all  likeness  to  a  railway-carriage. 
Across  the  two  long  seats  that  ran 
along  under  the  windows  from  one 
end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other, 
bamboos  were  laid,  and  over  them  a 
mattress  and  a  ^eet,  transforming 
the  carriage  into  a  great  square  bed 
on  whidi  the  Ranee  could  recline  as 
on  her  gvddi  in  the  zenana  of  the 
palncey  with  her  two  children  crawl- 
ing about  her.  She  had  travelled 
many  miles  over  the  sandy  desert, 
Mid  she  would  iaravd  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  yet;  but  she  never 
for  a  moment  escaped  from  the  old 
monotonous  surroundings.  She  was 
here  now  at  Bareilly  in  a  railway- 
carriage,  in  the  heart  of  a  British 
military  station,  and  yet  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  she  had  never  left 
her  own  senana.  Nothing  about  her 
Ko.  476. — ^voL.  uzx. 


was  changed.  I3he  sat,  in  a  rather 
smaller  room,  on  the  same  mattress, 

with  the  same  women  about  her,  the 
same  trivial  talk  in  her  ears,  the 
children  playinLC  over  the  bed  exactly 
as  they  did  at  iiome. 

The  carriages  were  shunted  away 
again  outside  the  station  to  wait  for 
an  hour  or  two  till  the  train  came 
in  that  was  to  take  them  on  to  Agra. 

At  Bandicoi,  where  there  was  a 
long  wait  for  a  change  (  F  trains  the 
Kanee  fell  again  into  a  panic.  "  They 
will  take  me  to  Delhi,"  she  cried. 
'<What  shan  I  do  at  Delhi!  We 
shall  peridi  there^  I  and  my  chfldren. 
Tell  them  to  bring  the  palanquin. 
I  will  get  out  here;  I  will  go  no 
further." 

The  palanquin  was  brought,  and 
behind  the  shelter  of  her  curtains  the 
lady  slipped  into  it  and  was  carried 
into  the  waiting-room,  her  women 
following  with  the  cooking-pots  and 
the  di'inking-vessels  and  the  basket 
of  lamps,  which  they  spread  about 
over  the  waiting-room. 

''I  will  stay  here  two  or  three 
days,"  said  the  Banee.  «  Send  some 
one  to  the  didi-bungalow  to  turn  out 
the  people  there;  I  will  rest  there 
to-night." 

Outside  on  the  platform  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Prime-Minister  and  the 
station-master  held  conference.  "  It 
can't  be  done,"  said  the  station- 
master  ;  "  the  cZtf^bungalow  is  full 
of  people.  Besides,  it  is  only  for  the 
English  people ;  I  cannot  turn  them 
out.  And  tlie  Ranee  cannot  stay  in 
the  waiting-room ;  it  is  against  the 
rules,  Tou  ought  never  to  have  taken 
her  there.  And  look  at  your  soldiers 
and  people  running  all  over  the  plat- 
form, sad  crossing  the  lines!  They 
arc  like  a  herd  of  wild  animals  ;  some 
of  them  will  get  run  over  and  killed." 

The  Secretary's  face  was  ash  en -grey 
with  exhaustion  and  anxiety,  and  be 
had  a  violent  cold  in  his  head  from 
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sieving  in  the  tents  on  the  journey. 
The  Prime-Minister  was  ahnost  in 
tears.  "What  are  we  to  do  with 
her  t"  he  aaked  helplessly. 

"Toa  musfc  get  her  out  of  the  st** 
tion,  if  she  will  not  go  on  to4a,j^ 
an?5wcro<:I  tlie  station-master, 

"  Get  her  out  of  the  station  ! "  re- 
peated the  Prime -Minister  blankly. 
The  Secretary  gave  a  short  laugh. 

**  Here,  you,"  said  the  stfttioii'inMter 
to  the  head-woman.  TeU  your 
Ranee  Sahib  she  cannot  stay  here ;  it 
is  aj^ainst  tli^  rnlos  ;  she  must  go  back 
into  her  carriage  at  once.  And  you, 
sir,"  to  the  Secretary,  "  make  all  these 
mad  people  get  into  their  carriages, 
and  I  will  lo^  them  in.  There  is  a 
train  in  from  Agra  directlyi  and  some 
of  theni  will  get  run  over;"  and  he 
muttered  something  abottt  the  Com- 
pany s  Agent. 

The  head- woman  went  in  to  her 
miatresfl,  who  was  ritting  crying  now 
in  her  pahmqnin  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  in  the  waiting>room.  "The 
Station-Sahib  very  ant^ry,"  she  said ; 
"  I  think  going  to  send  for  the  Agent." 
The  Political  Agent  was  the  bete-noir 
of  the  Kanee,  who  believed  him  omni- 
potent. She  lay  down  at  onoe  in  h«r 
palanquin  and  let  them  shut  the 
paneb  and  carry  her  bade  to  the 
carriage. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when 
the  train  drew  up  at  Agra.  The 
Banee*fl  attendants  atreamed  out  on 
to  the  ill-lighted  platform. 

"  The  Ranee  Sahib  is  asleep,"  said 
one  of  tlio  women  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  carriage.  "  We  must 
wait ;  we  cannot  awaken  her." 

*'  There  is  another  Liam  duo 
directly,"  said  the  statum-master ; 
"  we  must  shunt  her  out  of  the  way, 


unless  she  is  ready  to  get  out  at 

once.'* 

When  the  train  had  passed,  the 
Banee'a  oarriage  waa  brought  balsk  to 
the  platform. 

"Her  Highness  wants  one  of  the 
boxc^  out  of  the  van,"  said  the  head- 
woman, 

"I  cannot  open  the  van  to-night," 
said  the  station-master ;  "  it  is  locked 
and  sealed.  She  can  have  everything 
in  the  morning.  Ask  her  to  get  out 
now ;  I  must  send  the  oarriages  on  to 
Cawnpore." 

But  the  Ranco  would  not  get  out 
unless  she  could  have  her  box.  Three 
times  was  her  carriage  shunted  to 
make  room  for  other  trains,  three 
times  was  it  brought  back  to  the  plat- 
form. At  last  said  the  station- 
master  :  "  By  my  sea  sammy,  I  will 
get  her  out  niyaelf,  purdah  or  no 
purdah  ! "  Ho  opened  the  door  of 
the  oompartmenty  and  threw  out 
ooshioas  and  wraps  upon  the  platform 
amongst  the  terrified  crowd.  But  the 
Ranee  had  heard  him,  and  as  he 
opened  one  door  she  slipped  out  of 
the  other  into  the  waiting  palanquin  ; 
and  presently  her  long  procession 
straggled  away  into  the  dnrkness  to 
the  bungalow  that  had  been  taken  for 
her  weeks  ago  at  Agra» 

Her  soldier*',  her  men  and  women, 
her  cows  and  lier  f  avIs  camped  out  in 
the  compound.  Within,  carpets  were 
laid  down  and  tiie  guddi  spread,  and 
screens  set  round  one  of  the  verandahs 
that  the  Ranee  might  take  the  air, 
and  that  wa.^;  all  she  was  like  to  see 
of  Agra.  Of  her  further  wanderingps 
we  may  have  something  more  to  say 
in  the  fuluie. 

H.  J,  BOOBOHIBB. 
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Tbm  pOBitaon  of  woman  in  England* 
at  ihA  period  when  Alfred  the  Great 

vas  on  the  throne,  was  an  exceed iii^,'ly 
honourable  one.    It  ia  owing  to  the 
traininj;  and  life  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
mothers  that  our  women  hold  their 
place  tcHky  in  the  hiatofy  ol  the 
worid.  For  the  Anglo-SazonSi  thongh 
withoat  any  pretence  to  the  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  of  many  other 
nations  at  tlip  same  period,  yet  re- 
spected and  appreciat^xi  then  women 
far  more  highly.    Woman's  general 
poaition,  at  the  dose  of  the  tenth 
eentary,  waa  that  of  a  plajthing 
rather  than  of  a  wife,  oompanion, 
adviser,  or  helpmeet,  as  it  was  in 
England ;   but  the  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
cognised the  power  that  womanhood 
oould  eaereiae^  not  only  over  the 
domestio,  hot  over  the  pnUio  lile  aa 
well;  and  tiny  therefore  gave  their 
women  ahnost  equal  rights  with  Vfln 
in  tlie  privi1e«:res  of  citiaseuship. 

The  laws  were  framed  to  protect 
women,  and  the  severest  penalties 
were  esaeted  from  anyone  who  dared 
to  interfeie  with  either  her  person  or 
her  property*  "Women  were  allowed 
both  to  possess,  to  inherit,  anrl  to 
transmit  landed  property.  A  husband 
had  no  control  over  his  wife's  money ; 
she  could  leave  her  landa  and  trea- 
mres  aa  ahe  wiahed,  ttther  to  her 
obildren,  or  to  charity.  She  could 
aoe^  and  be  sued  in  a  court  of  law ; 
and  special  laws  were  framed  for  her 
protection.  For  instance,  if  a  ninrri^Hl 
woman  had  borne  children,  and  ^Ixe 
survived  her  hmibend,  he  waa  bound 
to  leave  her  provided  tot*  H  her 
children  were  living  at  the  time  of 
her  hnabaad'a  death,  they  were  left 


in  her  gnardianehip»  and  if  the  hoa- 

band  had  been  able  to  make  no 
provision  for  tiiein,  his  relations  had 
to  h(^lp  her  with  their  support,  being 
bound  by  law  to  give  her  six  shil- 
lin£^  a  year,  and  the  gift  of  a  cow 
in  summer  and  on  ox  in  winter* 
Variona  laws  were  also  made  for 
women  who  had  lost  their  huabanda. 
A  widow  could  manage  her  estates 
entirely  herself,  and  tlie  law  forbade 
any  of  her  husband's  relations  inter- 
fering with  her,  her  afiairs.  A 
year^a  mourning  waa  esaeted  from  a 
widow,  and  if  she  married  within  that 
time  she  lost  the  morgen-gifi  that 
she  had  received  at  her  first  marriage, 
and  all  the  money  that  her  husband 
had  left  her  at  his  death. 

The  law  ooneeming  marriage  be- 
tween relationa  waa  a  lax  one.  A 
man  (X)uld  marry  hia  aieter-in-law  or 
his  father's  widow,  and  marriage 
between  first  cousins  wa-^  tho  n«un1 
rule,  so  as  to  keep  the  pro|H  r  t  v  m 
the  hands  of  one  family.  Ou  Liie 
other  hand,  a  woman  waa  hcid  aa 
much  responsible  as  a  man  waa  lor 
breaking  the  laws ;  and  m  some  cases 
these  penalties  were  of  the  most 
rigorous  deijcription.  If  a  woman 
was  unchaste,  she  was  forced  to  lianjr 
hereel^  and  her  body  was  burnt 
aflerwarda ;  or  ahe  waa  to  be  beaten 
to  death  by  the  other  women.  The 
queen  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
couruMl-rhRmber  with  the  king,  and 
to  expiu.^8  lier  opinion  on  all  matt^^ra 
under  discussion.  When  the  nation 
was  at  war  and  the  king  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  Ids  eoosoct 
took  his  places  and  with  the  help  of 
his  noUflS  gomned  the  kingdom  tiU 
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her  hnsbaad's  return.   At  his  death 

it  sometimes  happened  that  there  was 
a  failure  of  direct  male  heirs,  and  till 
a  new  king  was  chosen,  she  took 
possession  of  the  throuo  herself. 

This  was  the  case  iu  u7  2  a.d. 
When  King  Genwalch  died,  Sastbnrga, 
his  Queen,  took  the  government  into 
her  own  hands,  and  managed  the 
kingdom  with  great  Nvisdoni.  She 
was  a  wise,  courageous,  and  intelli- 
gent woman  ;  and  till  the  kingdom 
was  wreated  from  her  hy  tlio  younger 
nobles,  who  uppuinied  a  king  in  her 
plaoe,  she  had  governed  well  and  with 
great  clemency.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  jealousy  that  displaced  her, 
her  reign  mii,dit  have  done  as  much 
for  the  seventh  century  as  Alfred's 
did  for  the  tenth. 

The  influence  d  some  of  the  queens 
over  their  husbands  was  very  great 
Sometimes  they  even  persuaded  them 
to  resign  the  crown,  for  the  holier 
life  of  a  monastery.    We  read  in  the 
chronicle  of  William  of  .Malmesbury, 
how  in  710  Ina  King  of  Wessex  was 
persuaded  by  his  wife  to  retire  from 
public  life  and  devote  himself  to  good 
works.    Tlie  way  she  gaineil  her  end 
wfxM  ingenious.    She  hud  long  been 
grieved  at  her  husband's  attachment 
to  worldly  things,  and  his  care  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  moment  only. 
To  teach  him  a  lesson  therefore  she 
caused  a  great  feast  to  be  made  for 
him  at  one  of   his   noble's  houses 
when  ho  was  on  a   journey.  The 
walls   of   the   banqueting-hall  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestries,  tiie  feast 
was  a  sumptuous  one,  and  the  nobles 
all  bowed  down  before  him  in  servile 
homage.    Much  elated  and  satisfied 
with  his  reception,  ho  resumed  his 
journey,  but  the  Queen  made  a  pre- 
text for  returning  to  the  house  a 
few  hours  after  they  had  left.  The 
King  stood  aghast  I   The  costly  hang- 
ings were  torn  down  ;  the  tables  wore 
hue^  while  the  rashes  on  the  floor 


were  covered  with  the  remaias  of  the 

feast,  and  the  litter  of  the  farmyard, 

that  strewed  even  the  royal  couch 
that  Ina  had  so  lately  occupied. 
Seeing  his  dismay,  the  Queen  read 
huu  a  little  sermon  on  the  transient 
joys  of  life.  Where  was  the  pomp 
they  had  so  recently  seent  It  was 
gone  like  the  smoke  and  the  wind; 
and  why  therefore  should  her  hus- 
band 80  greatly  covet  that  which  was 
so  perishable  ?  Much  impressed  hy 
wliat  he  had  seen  and  heard,  the 
King  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome, 
where  he  founded  a  schooL  On  his 
return  he  resigned  his  crown  and  all 
his  state,  lived  a  quiet  and  secluded 
life,  and  even  allowed  hinnjtf^lf  to  be 
supported  by  his  wife. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  queens  also  were 
of  great  help  in  establishing  CSiris- 
tianity  in  England.  In  many  cases 
it  was  the  wife  who  first  listened  to 
the  teachings  of  the  m!>-*ionaries  from 
Rome,  and  then  induced  iicr  hu.sband 
to  study  the  subject ;  and  when 
Christianity  was  firmly  established, 
the  abbesses  of  some  of  the  convents 
(notably  St.  Hilda  of  Whitby)  became 
as  famous  a.s  any  of  their  male 
contemporaries. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  life  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  woman  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  we  must  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  state  of  society  in 
England.  For  centuries  the  country 
had  lioen  constantly  r.-wnc^rd  from 
coast  to  coast  by  hordes  of  barbarians 
from  the  Continent ;  consequently 
everyone  was  too  busy  fighting  for 
his  life  and  home  to  have  leisure  to 
bestow  on  more  peaceful  things. 
Towns  were  few  and  very  for  between, 
and  were  constantly  being  burnt  and 
pilliiijed.  The  <^onntry  was  covered 
by  vast  fore-sts  and  impa^isable  swamps. 
There  could  be  no  cultivation  of  tiie 
land,  except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infrequent  villsgea. 
Good  roads  were  hardly  known,  nor 
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indeed  did  wssny  roadi  eufst  at  aUf 

BWOfOOib  travelliiig  by  water  where 
it  waa  possible,  as  it  irie  both  qoioker 

and  safer.  Houses  were  made  of 
wattle  and  datib,  or  of  wood,  and 
thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.  They 
wore  built  in  \h»  most  primitive 
fashion,  with  a  central  haU  where 
the  men  of  the  family  and  the  re- 
tainers lived,  slept,  and  ate.  The 
master  and  mistrcs'?  slept  in  the 
bower,  the  room  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  wiiich  opened  out  of  the  hall, 
while  the  women  of  the  household 
alept  in  a  neighbonring  diamber. 
Outaide,  against  the  walls  of  the 
house,  clustered  the  huts  of  the  serfs, 
and  the  stables  for  the  horses  and 
cattle. 

In  tlie  country,  every  house  was 
annoanded  by  an  earthen  mound,  as 
»  defence  in  case  of  inyaaion.  In  tiie 
towns,  the  houses  were  bwlt  dose 

round  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
which  served  as  a  refuge  for  the 
women  and  ciiildreu  in  times  of  war. 

The  houses  themselves  were  very 
simply  and  rodely  fanushed.  The 
floors  were  of  beaten  earth  or  stone^ 
kept  daily  atrawn  with  fresh  rushes. 
The  walls  were  rovprcd  with  gaily 
eiiibroidered  hangings,  h'kI  with  the 
weapons  of  the  tliane  and  hid  re- 
tainers. Hie  fire  burnt  on  the  heartii- 
stone  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while 
a  square  hole  above  in  the  roof  let 
out  the  wandering  smoke.  Tables, 
benches,  and  stools,  with  a  few 
quaintly-backed  chairSf  w«©  the  only 
articles  of  furniture. 

Tbib  bower  of  the  kdy  of  the 
house  waa  need  not  only  as  a  bed- 
room for  herself  and  her  hnaband, 
but  also  as  a  council-chamber  as  well, 
and  was  always  as  richly  furnished 
as  means  and  circumstances  would 
permit.    Skins  of  marten,  fux,  and 

beaver,  wove  thrown  over  the  freshly 
strewn  nishea.  Baoh  hangings  covered 
the  waUsi  gay  with  bcic^  embroidecy. 


In  rare  eaaes  these  were  of  sUk,  but 
usually  they  were  of  linen,  worked 
with  quaint  designs  of  birds,  beast^ 
and  flowers,  in  blue,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  green.  The  stools  and  chairs 
were  often  inlaid,  and  the  benches 
had  atrauge  heads  carved  on  them. 
Then  tbero  would  always  be  the 
spiii2iing>wheel,  and  n  frame  for  weav- 
ing cloth  on,  and  a  rude  embroidery 
frame  as  ^vcll,  for  the  use  of  the 
mistress  and  her  women.  The  win- 
dows, or  eyeholes  as  they  were  called, 
were  filled  with  oiled  jm^mt  instead 
of  glass,  or  were  covered  with  a 
lattice-work  of  plaited  oisierB,  tiirough 
which  the  birds  Hew  in  and  out  at 
their  own  sweet  pleasure.  In  the 
winter  linen  blinds  or  skins  were 
med  to  keep  out  the  snow  and  the 
rain.  The  bedstead  waa  a  low  one, 
with  the  end  at  the  head  slightly 
raised,  and  linen  enrtains  hung 
round  it  ^Tr»tt^esso^  were  stuffed 
with  straw,  an<i  tiie  pillow  was  a 
quaint  thing  made  of  plaited  straw. 
There  were  linen  sheets  on  the  beds 
and  furs  for  countexpaaea.  Mirrors 
of  polished  steel  were  not  unoommony 
and  there  was  always  a  strong  iron, 
or  wooden,  chest,  in  which  tho  money, 
jewels  and  other  valuables  were  kept. 
Ruiih  candles,  fixed  on  spiked  candle- 
sticks, which  were  made  of 
ailver,  or  iron,  gave  sneh  a  feeUe 
and  ineActnal  ll^t  that  it  is  small 
wonder  people  went  to  bed  as  a  rule 
when  it  grew  dark,  irrespective  <^ 
the  hour. 

it  was  in  a  home  of  this  descripti<ni 
that  an  Ang^o^Saaon  girl  of  noble 
birth  was  bora  and  brought  up. 
When  she  had  made  her  advent  into 
the  world,  she  was  wrappctl  at  once 
in  linen  and  placed  in  a  cradlr,  nnd 
a  nurse  was  appointed  to  look  aller 
her;  cradles  were  univei-sally  used, 
and  were  often  elegant  in  sha^  and 
finish;  and  in  this  oradle  she  dept 
till  sbe  was  grown*  big duhL  Inisnt 
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baptimk  WM  rigoroosljpeiibrmedL  A 
htSxy  must  be  baptised  within  thirty 
days,  or  a  fine  of  thirty  shillings  was 
imposed.  So  much  importance  was 
placed  on  this  rit<»,  that  if  a  child 
died  unbaptised  after  the  thirty  days 
were  over,  the  parents  had  to  forfeit 
all  their  property  to  the  Church  and 
the  State. 

Baptism  was  usually  performed  by 
immersion.  The  baby  wore  a  white 
linen  robe  for  the  ceremony,  while  a 
white  chrism-cloth  was  bound  over 
the  head  after  it  had  been  anointed 
with  the  consecrated  oil  ;  and  this 
cloth  was  afterwards  laid  aside  to  be 
used  again  at  her  burial. 

Some  idea  of  tlie  A n^rlo  Saxon's 
estimation  of  his  womaiih<jod  imiy  be 
learned  from  Uie  meanings  of  the 
names  that  he  gave  to  his  daughters. 
Edith,  the  (f\ft  of  happincM ;  Godiva, 
the  gift  of  God ;  Ethel,  fhe  noble  lady ; 
Gertrude,  the  maid  of  tfie  spear; 
Maude,  Ute  warlike  maid ;  Milicent, 
strength;  Whilhelmina,  the  helmet  of 
raahtUon;  Harriet^  rtder  of  the 
household;  Arabella,  brave  as  an 
cof/Ie ;  Bertha,  brightness ;  Adelev(^ 
nohh-  iirife ;  Heaburge,  lafl  as  a 
casile  ;  Wynfreda,  peace  of  man. 

Our  ancestors  seemed  to  have  very 
sensiUe  ideas  about  bringing  up  their 
children.  So  soon  as  a  baby  was 
old  enough,  she  was  set  down  on 
the  fur  rugs  on  the  floor,  and  allowed 
to  crawl  at  her  will  about  the 
bower  ;  for  children  w  ere  exclusively 
brought  up  in  their  mother's  room, 
and  kept  apart  from  the  rougher 
life  of  the  banqueting-hall  tUl  they 
were  older.  It  was  a  free  open  life 
that  a  child  led  then,  very  much  the 
same  life  that  childhood  leads  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages,  though  of 
course  its  duties  and  pleasures  were 
far  simpler  than  they  were  in  later 
centuries.  Children  in  those  days 
were  docile  and  obedient,  and  a  little 
girl  was  brought  up  very  strictly 


under  her  mother's  immediate  super- 
vision. As  she  grew  out  of  baby- 
hood, slie  played  with  her  doll,  and 
learned  gam^^s,  such  as  backgammon 
and  chess,  and  that  time-honoured 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  patriarchal  daya 
Then  as  now,  they  counted  out  their 
leader  in  the  game  by  one  those 
unintelligible  jingles,  such  as  Aina^ 
Mania,  Afona,  Mitr,  etc.,  which  had 
their  origin  in  pagan  days,  when  the 
victim  for  the  human  SMiifiee  waa 
chosen  in  just  the  same  way,  by  the 
oft-repeated  words  of  an  incantati<m, 
the  same  words  that,  twisted  out  of 
all  intelligence,  wer*^  u'sed  not  only 
by  Anglo-Saxon  cliiidren,  but  are 
used  still  by  the  children  of  to-day. 

A  little  girl  was  not  allowed  to 
eat  the  same  food  that  her  elden 
freely  indulged  in.  She  was  only 
allowed  flesh  meat,  fish,  eggs,  herbs, 
beans,  cheese,  butter,  and  what  the 
chroniclers  of  the  day  call  clean 
food,  which  we  may  take  to  mean 
fruity  bread,  and  cakes.  She  kept 
the  fast-days  as  well  as  her  dden, 
and  underwent  the  abstinences  of 
Lent  and  Advent.  She  wius  drp'^sed 
in  exact  imitation  of  her  mutiicr, 
but  wore  her  hair  long  and  flowing. 

As  she  grew  older,  her  mc&er 
taught  her  daily  henelf;  and  in 
this  way  she  learnt  long  hymns  of 
devotion,  and  heroic  poems  and 
ballads.  These  were  taught  to  hor 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Latin,  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  till 
she  had  them  by  heart.  Here  and 
thm  a  mother  taught  her  little 
daughter  to  read,  but  this  waa  a 
very  rare  accomplishment  even 
among  royal  ladies  at  ih\^  peri<xl, 
as  reading  was  almoijt  unknown, 
except  among  men,  and  then  only 
in  courts  and  monasteries.  As  to 
writing,  people  were  quite  content 
and  proud  to  sign  their  maik|  when 
it  was  needful. 
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As  Um  ohild  grew  older,  it  was  the 
usual  custom  to  send  her  froin  home 
into  the  nearest  convent  to  be  edu- 
cated, till  she  was  old  enough  to 
return  home,  to  marry,  or  to  take 
vp  a  reltgloQS  life.  If  hat  hJ^ba^a 
house  was  on,  or  near,  a  rivsr,  she 
was  sent  by  water,  under  a  strong 
guard  of  armed  men.  If  she  had  to 
go  by  land,  she  would  probably  be 
sent  in  a  cart,  which,  5?pringle.ss  and 
clumsy,  jolted  along  the  half-made 
roads  j  orshewoold  ride  on  a  hone, 
sitting  sidewajs  in  a  land  d  chair, 
or  aateide  like  a  man.  The  oonvents 
then  were  built  not  only  for  a  purely 
conventual  life;  they  were  also  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  colleges  for  the 
clergy,  and  a  place  of  refuge  and 
ssBoliiarj  In  tunes  of  disorder  and 
danger. 

Honks  and  nnns  lived  In  one 
community,  though  in  separate 
wooden  buildings,  governed  by  an 
abbot  and  an  abbess ;  and  as  all 
the  learning  of  the  period  was  to  be 
found  in  these  oonvents  and  monas- 
teries, a  gill  had  the  best  opportunity 
the  times  afforded  to  grow  up  wise, 
self  controllod,  find  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  tiumestie  life.  She  was  taught 
to  sew  and  to  embroider,  to  spin  and 
to  weave  J  and  she  was  oarefnlly 
instmoted  also  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  ooddng,  baking,  che^  and  butter 
making.  Then,  too,  she  was  taught 
not  only  to  nurse  the  sick  rtvI  the 
Wounded  (an  invaluable  and  peiiectly 
indispeubable  part  of  a  wumau't>  train- 
ing in  those  times),  hot  also  to  make 
cooling  drinks  for  her  invalids,  and 
to  compound  medicines  and  simples 
and  healing  ointments,  in  the  making 
of  which  she  grew  very  learned.  She 
was  aluo  of  course  carefully  iostrttcted 
in  religious  subjects. 

Her  days  at  the  oonvent  were 
without  mndi  variety,  thoo^  foil 
of  nseful  work.  Wok©  at  dawn  by 
the  n\mn^Q  oi  A  beUy  went 


with  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity  to 
ihQ  thatd^  wooden  church  of  the 
convent,  where  the  grand  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Eternal  Mak  -  r  / 
M  things  was  chimted  by  them  all. 
Then  came  hreakfiMrt^  siid  reading 
in  the  Ang^khSaxon  gospels,  or  hear- 
ing them  read  over  by  one  of  the 
nuns,  and  learning  them  by  heart. 
Matins  followed  three  hours  later, 
and  the  rest  of  tlie  day  was  devoted 
to  learning  how  to  be  a  thoroughly 
domesticated,  useful  woman.  We 
get  a  quaint  view  of  this  life  in  an 
old  Anglo-Saxon  book,  where  a  child 
thus  describes  her  convent  school- 
days :  "  I  heard  the  knell,  I  rose,  T 
went  to  church,  and  sang,  and  heard 
the  mass.  I  ate,  I  drank,"  etc,  till 
every  hoar  of  the  day  neemod  ao- 
oonnted  for. 

When  the  time  came  for  a  girl  to 
leave  this  life,  the  time  had  nlso  come 
for  her  to  be  betrothed  and  given 
in  marriage.  Up  to  the  time  that 
she  was  fifteen,  a  &ther  could  marry 
his  daughter  to  whom  he  pleased, 
but  after  this  age  she  had  the  right 
of  choosing  her  own  huslmnd.  From 
fifteen  to  seventeen  she  iDiirht  elect 
between  marriage  and  a  convent;  and 
many  women,  from  princesses  down- 
wards, choee  tiie  latter  life.  Bat  an 
nnmanried  woman  ont  of  a  convent 
was  nnheard  of;  everyone  married 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  indeed  mar- 
riage was  the  only  protection  for  a 
woman  in  those  troublous  tmies  after 
her  father's  death. 

When  a  hnsbaod  was  chosen  for 
a  girl,  die  eoohi,  as  has  been  said, 
refuse  him  if  she  disapproved  of  htm, 
after  she  was  fifteen  ;  but  it  was 
seldom  that  she  was  forced  into  a 
thoroughly  distAstfful  marriage  before 
tliis  age,  unless  the  suitor  happened 

to  he  a  very  rich  or  powerful  one. 
With  the  fstiier  or  goardiaa  seated 
tiie  decision  as  to  how  much  purchase- 
monsy  was  given  with  tiie  biid%  while 
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the  bridegroom  on  his  part  gave  the 
fatlier  gif  tii  su  aa  to  gaiu  his  daughter's 
good-will.-  We  see  that  this  was  the 
univeraal  custom  in  tiie  "Exeter  Book, 
where  we  read,  "A  king  shall  with 
cattle  buy  a  queen;"  and  of  course 
where  a  girl  was  very  beautiful  she 
was  far  more  valuable  to  her  father 
than  if  she  was  plain. 

The  betrothal  was  a  solemn  affair. 
It  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
relations  and  friends,  where  a  wedding- 
ring  was  placed  on  the  girl's  right 
b  ind  by  ber  future  husband,  and  a 
ki6S  exchanged  between  them  as  a 
pledge.  The  engagement  was  not 
iiaoallj  a  long  one,  and  the  engaged 
coajde  were  allowed  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  each  other  during  this  time.  The 
wedding,  or  handfasting,  was  a  very 
important  and  joyous  occasion,  with 
a  great  many  ceremonies  attached  to 
it.  The  bride,  clad  in  all  her  best 
dothesy  with  mncfa  gdd  embroiderj 
and  many  jewels  abont  her,  was  led 
to  the  church  by  a  matron,  who  was 
known  as  tlie  brideswoman,  and  fol 
lowed  by  her  bridesmaids.  Her  friends 
and  relations  were  all  there,  to  give 
her  into  the  bridegroom's  charge  as 
they  readied  the  church.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  church-porch,  and  solemnly 
blessing  the  ring  after  he  met  them, 
preceded  them  into  the  building. 
Then  tlie  bridegrotJin,  having  first 
gained  tlie  bride's  consent^  pledged 
her  by  the  hand  and  said  that  he  todc 
her  for  his  wife  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  promised  her  protection 
and  good  treatment,  while  the  bride, 
on  her  part,  ])romi?ied  to  give  bim  love 
and  ail'ectiou.  And  then,  having 
taken  a  pledge  before  her  relations 
that  he  would  always  care  for  his 
wife's  personal  safety  and  ccunforty 
the  ring  was  moved  from  the  right  to 
the  left  hand,  and  placed  on  the  first 
finger  and  the  nuptial  kiss  was  given. 
The  priest  is  supposed  to  have  tied 
their  hands  together  with  his  stole, 


when  they  pledged  each  other,  before 
the  altar.  After  the  ceremony,  the 
bride's  father,  or  guardian,  gave  the 
purchase-money  to  the  husband,  re* 
ceiying  from  him  in  return  a  wed, 
or  security,  that  he  was  willing  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain,  whence 
comes  our  modem  word  tf^ddin/j. 
For  this  settlement  the  bride's  friends 
made  themselves  re^xmsible,  and  could 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money 
if  the  father  failed  to  pay  it.  The 
father  then  gave  the  bride's  shoe  to 
the  husband,  who  touchetl  his  wife  on 
the  head  with  it,  as  a  sign  that  he 
claimed  mantai  authority  over  her, 
and  that  he  took  her  future  mainten- 
ance and  guardianship  on  himself. 
This  explains  tiie  origin  of  the  custom 
that  wo  still  retain,  of  throwing  old 
shoes  on  the  wedding-day  after  the 
departing  couple. 

There  were  no  presents  given  by 
the  bridegroom  to  his  bride  on  the 
wedding-day.  He  waited  till  the 
next  morning  to  give  his  morgen-gift 
to  her,  and  its  value  depended  entirely 
on  his  pleasure.  If  he  was  satisfitxl 
with  her,  it  took  the  form  of  gifts  of 
lands,  cattle,  and  rich  presmte,  or  it 
might  be  something  less  worth  having, 
thou^  a  perfectly  just  gift.  If  he 
had  been  deceived  as  to  her  good 
looks  and  general  attractions,  and 
happened  to  be  very  critical  on  those 
points,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
turn her  and  the  purchase-nKmey  to 
her  father,  receiving  back  his  wed  in 
return.  But  as  Saxon  women  were 
noted  for  their  beauty  and  their  charm 
of  manner,  such  a  mortifying  contin- 
gency xGvy  seldom  occurred. 

Tlio  marriage-feast  was  a  very  lordly 
as  well  as  a  very  lengthy  affiur mudi 
mead,  pigment,  morat,  and  native  ale 
was  drunk,  and  the  food  was  most 
abundant  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time.  There  was  wedding  c4ike,  made 
most  likely  of  wheaten  flour  sweetened 
with  honey  and  flavoured  with  spices, 
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which  was  distributed  to  the  goflsts 
in  the  shape  of  small  round  cakes. 

After  her  marr!a'_fo  a  woman's  posi- 
tion was  most  lionourable.  She  was 
not  only  the  lady,  or  loaf-giver,  in 
whose  cure  were  all  the  domestio 
ftflbirs  of  the  bouadudd,  but  she  was 
ber  husband's  counseUor  and  adviser 
as  well,  to  whom  he  turned  for  advice 
on  all  sul>'offs,  1»ot]i  social  and  poli- 
tical. All  counsels  were  held  in  her 
bower  ;  iu  her  haudtj  was  the  entire 
nianagcment  of  her  children  and  of 
the  women  of  her  household,  and  the 
serfs  came  to  her  for  all  orders.  At 
her  side  she  carried  a  bag  in  which 
woro  the  keys  of  treasure  chest,  lincn- 
cli!  st,  and  store-houses  ;  she  2fave  out 
ail  iiupplies  with  her  own  iiands,  and 
saw  that  the  food  was  properly  cooked 
and  served.  She  and  her  maidens 
spun  the  flax  into  linen,  carded  the 
sheep's  wool,  wove  it  into  cloth,  and 
dyed  it  various  bright  colours,  and 
thev  made  all  their  own  clothing  and 
most  of  those  of  the  household.  She 
also  wrought  wonderful  embroidery, 
for  the  Anglo-Saxons  loved  bright 
colours  and  ornamentation,  and  their 
tunics  and  mantles  were  stiff  with 
gold  and  gay  with  coloured  nee<no- 
work.  We  read  of  purple  robes 
worked  witli  peacocks  iu  black  and 
gold,  and  with  birds,  flowws,  and 
animals  of  all  kinds.  The  hangings 
of  linen  or  silk  that  covered  the  walls 
were  all  embroidered  by  her  and  her 
women,  and  she  either  drew  the 
designs  for  them  heiself,  oft*^n  copy- 
ing the  flowers  from  jiature,  or  iiaviug 
them  drawn  for  her  by  some  artistic 
monk  in  the  ndghbourhood.  And 
very  gorgeous  these  tapestries  must 
have  been.  We  hear  of  birds,  animals, 
stars,  flowers,  rings,  and  scenes  from 
hist<jry  being  worked  on  them,  in  silk, 
worsted,  or  cotton,  and  iu  every 
variety  of  colour.  Where  a  wife  was 
very  devoted  and  proud  of  her  bus- 
band's  brave  deeds,  she  would  work 


tiion  into  her  tapestries  with  infinite 

care  and  labour,  though  the  result 
might  be  hardly  satisfactory  so  far  as 
the  anatomy  of  the  figures  were  con- 
cerned. Besides  these  useful  accom- 
pliahmmts,  the  lady  of  the  house  had 
always  a  garden  in  which  she  grew 
flowers,  such  as  marigolds  and  mallows, 
as  well  as  various  kinds  of  herbs,  for 
she  was  learned  in  making  medicines 
and  cunning  compounds  for  use  in 
sickness.  She  and  her  women  did  all 
tlM  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  took  care 
of  the  wounded  men  after  any  battle 
or  accident.  She  was  skilled,  too,  in 
various  kinds  of  rough  surgery,  as 
doctors  were  few  and  far  between  in 
those  days,  especially  in  the  country 
districts. 

She  also  daily  distributed  meat  and 
bread  to  any  beggar  or  stranger  who 

came  to  ask  for  it ;  and  she  washed 
the  feet  of  travelling  friars  or  pilgrims 
when  they  claimed  her  hospitality, 
for  in  those  days  acts  of  this  kind 
were  counted  as  very  devout,  and 
were  practised  by  queens  and  prin* 
cesses,  as  well  as  by  women  of  less 
exalted  birth.  Besides  all  these 
daily  duties  she  taught  her  children, 
trained  her  serfs,  and  either  made,  or 
super! n tended  the  making  of,  the  pig- 
ment, mead,  and  other  native  drinks 
<tf  the  period.  As  to  her  amusements 
they  were  rather  varied  ones,  though 
not  perhaps  of  a  highly  intellectual 
order.  She  was  present  at  all  feasts 
given  in  her  own  house,  either  sitting 
beside  her  husband,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  chief  guest  iu  the  place  of  honour. 
So  soon  as  the  eating  was  over,  she 
rose  and  passed  round  the  mead  to 
the  men,  siter  which  she  retired  with 
her  women  to  her  bower,  as  when 
the  drinking  began  our  Anglo-Haxon 
ancestors  grew  too  rough  in  their 
manners  even  for  their  own  women- 
kind,  thou^  there  was  nothing  at  all 
dainty  in  the  way  in  which  gurls  were 
broQ^t  up  then.  Jogglecs,  minstrels. 
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and  harpers  roamed  from  house  to 
house,  playing  and  .siiiginf,',  and  ex- 
hibiting their  tricks  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  household,  welcome 
always  both  in  hall  and  bower. 
There  were  also  (he  fairs,  held  onoe 
or  twice  »  year  in  the  towns,  where 
ooim^  produce  wm  bartered  for 
town-made  cjoods,  where  perJlars  came 
to  show  their  wares  from  all  o\  er  the 
country,  and  even  from  abroad,  and 
where  tiie  jugglers  reaped  a  rich 
harvest.  And  there  were  the  oan- 
etantly  recurring  festiTals  of  the 
Church,  which  were  alwsjs  kept  as 
feast-days,  where  a  woman  could  meet 
her  fri<^nfls  and  relations,  who  had 
come  in  to  the  mass  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whom  she  was  not 
likely  to  meet  in  any  other  way.  A 
woman's  home-life  was  Tery  full,  ss 
has  been  shown,  hut  amusements  were 
cot  excluded  even  during  work-time. 
We  read  of  the  lady  and  her  maidens 
busy  at  their  embroidery,  while  heroic 
songs  were  song  to  tiiem  by  some 
wandering  minstrel,  w  by  a  harper  of 
their  own  household,  and  stories  told 
by  a  professional  story-teller.  In  the 
winter  timp,  when  the  weather  kept 
them  much  indourM,  the  women  would 
gather  round  the  open  fire  of  wood  or 
oosl,  busy  with  weaying,  or  at  their 
spinning  or  needlework,  while  the  men 
sharpened  their  weapons,  made  bows 
and  arrows,  polished  their  armour,  or 
worked  at  their  rarious  trades,  all 
listening  eagerly  to  the  minstrels  who 
sang,  played,  and  rented  fur  their 
amusement^  or  watching  tiie  jugglers 
who  went  through  their  slender  stove 
of  tricks  for  the  general  edification. 

Sundays  were  kept  rigorously,  and 
the  law  forbade  any  woman  to  work 
on  those  days.  Women  were  very 
careful  to  observe  all  the  feasts  and 
fasts  of  tiie  Ohurdi ;  indeed,  we  read 
of  some  who  kept  the  latter  so  rigidly, 
that  they  v;nii1d  lie  on  the  floor  for 
days  together,  atarving  themselves 


almost  to  death.  They  were  also  very 
superstitious  and  firmly  believed  in  all 
manner  of  omens  and  myths,  and  in 
portents  of  every  d^cription. 

Anglo-Saxon  women  had  a  great 
love  of  dress,  being  fond  d  bright 
colours  and  rich  clothing,  and  with 
their  fall  share  of  feminine  Tanity. 
They  curled  their  hair  with  tongs  and 
dyed  it  various  colours,  blue  being  a 
favourite  shade  i  they  also  painted 
their  cheeks  red  and  powder^  their 
laces.  Sometimes  they  wore  twisted 
horns  in  their  hair,  but  generally  tiie 
hair  was  worn  loose,  or  in  long  curls 
that  fell  Ixilow  the  waist.  A  liotxl, 
or  veil,  was  always  wrappc<l  round  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  a  square  of 
linen  used  as  a  head-drsss.  Widows 
wore  their  hair  long  and  lumguig  down 
the  back;  while  children  SoA  young 
girls  wore  no  covering  on  their  heads, 
but  had  their  long  hair  wrapped  round 
their  belt  or  floating  quite  free. 
Among  the  peasant  cla^s  long  curls 
were  the  mark  of  a  free  woman,  no 
serf  being  allowed  to  wear  her  hair  in 
this  manner. 

All  garments  were  worn  loose  and 
flowing.  A  linen  nnderdre.ss  with 
long  sleeves  was  first  put  on,  over 
under  garments  of  linen  or  silk.  Over 
this  was  worn  a  wide  robe,  or  tunic^ 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  helt^ 
into  which  the  long  loose  sleeves  were 
fastened.  This  tunic  was  made  so 
long  as  to  entirely  concea,l  the  feet 
and  to  trail  on  the  ground  all  round. 
Out  of  doors  this  was  tucked  into 
their  belt,  and  so  made  walking  easy. 
On  state-occasions  and  when  out  of 
doors  a  long  mantle  was  woni  which 
varied  in  richness  according  to  the 
raidv  of  the  wearer ;  it  was  fastened 
at  the  neck  with  a  jewelled  clasp,  and 
richly  worked  in  gold  and  colours,  as 
was  the  robe  underneath.  Under- 
garments of  linen  and  silk  were  worn, 
hut  nuns  were  only  allowofj  to  wear 
wooUea  underneath  their  dress.  £m* 
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broidored  stoekingB  and  leatiber  shoes 
were  also  worn.    The  embroideiy  on 

the  dresses  was  worked  in  silk,  gold 
thread,  and  coloured  cotton  ;  vt  waa 
of  every  colour  of  the  raini  n  w  ,  and 
must  have  been  most  wouduriuily 
beantifuL 

The  neck  was  often  left  bare,  and 
oovflred  with  costly  necklaces.  Indeed 
so  great  was  the  AngloSaxon  love  of 
jeweh'v,  tliat  women  wore  a  profusion 
of  it  on  all  occasions.  Gold  or  aiiver 
belu,  gold  bauds  round  the  top  of  the 
mantle,  and  ronnd  the  hmd,  neoklaoee 
and  diaaiiB  set  with  geiiiiB»  finger-ring^ 
anUeto,  brooobei^  Mil  omainenta  of 
various  kinds  were  worn.  We  read 
of  a  golden  lly  set  with  jewels  worn 
by  a  lady  of  rank,  while  mantle-clasps 
were  very  elaborate  and  of  the  finest 
workmanahip.  Braoelete  were  worn 
on  tho  anna  and  wriats,  and  were 
made  in  an  oval  shape,  open  at  one 
side,  and  thickly  set  with  jewels,  or 
carved  into  huge  bosses  and  symbolical 
devices. 

In  bed  some  royal  ladies  wore 
night-dresses  ol  linen,  but  as  a  general 

rule  women  only  wrapped  themselves 
in  the  sheets  and  drew  the  furs  and 
skins  ovor  them  for  wnrnith.  In 
winter,  when  tlie  frosts  would  uiien  last 
for  weeks  together,  the  cold  would  be 
very  intense.  Hio  women  €bm  wore 
ofwooata  witii  faooda»  when  tiiej  went 
out  of  doors,  and  costly  cloaks  ol  WOOl 
lined  and  trimmed  with  fur.  They 
rfloves  too,  of  leather,  which  were 
know  a  as  hand-schoe,  recalling  tho 
present  German  name  for  them. 
Little  girls  were  dressed  as  tiny 
miniatures  of  their  mothers^  eaocpt 
that  their  hair  was  nnboond  and 
hung  down  their  Imck. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  women  were  noted 
all  the  world  over  for  their  delicate 
soft  skins  and  beautiful  complexions, 


their  bright  Uee  eyes  and  long  yeOow 

hair,  the  colour  of  spun  gold  and  as 
fine  as  silk.  And  when  this  long 
golden  hair  (undisfigured  by  dye) 
flowed  down  over  a  blue  woven 
mantle,  embroidered  in  guy  iiowers 
and  deriosflb  whkth  was  worn  over  a 
scarlet  tonic^  with  a  silver  belt  en- 
circling the  waist,  and  with  a  white 
linen  veil  thrown  round  the  head,  they 
must  have  made  a  most  attractive 
picture.  Fasln'ons  changed  very  slowly 
then,  and  for  over  three  hundred 
years  women  wwe  the  same  dress 
with  hnt  Itttls  Tsriation. 

As  women  grew  older  they  still 
kept  an  honoxtred  place  in  the  house- 
hold, being  consulted  and  referred  to 
on  all  occasions  and  on  all  matters, 
by  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
They  frequently  retired  into  a  doister 
at  the  death  of  thetr  hnsband^  and 
{^ve  up  the  rest  of  their  life  to  prayer 
and  fasting,  visiting  the  sick,  or 
nursing  the  wounded  in  times  of  war. 
When  they  died,  if  they  were  rich, 
they  were  buried  in  stone^.lead,  or 
wooden  ooiEns,  with  their  heads  plaoed 
on  a  block  of  wood.  H  they  were 
only  of  the  people,  they  were  tightly 
wrapped  in  linen  bands  aiid  laid  un- 
cothned  in  the  grave.  Fiowtrs  were 
much  used  in  burials,  the  mourners 
oarryiug  garlands  of  tiiem,  or  of  yew 
and  cypress,  that  were  after  the 
funeral  hung  over  the  seats  that  they 
had  usually  occupietl  in  the  bower,  or 
on  flio  walls  of  the  church  alx>ve 
wliere  they  knelt  at  their  prayers. 
Masses  were  always  said  for  the 
tepoie  of  their  soiilii»  and  doles  were 
given  to  the  poor  in  their  name. 

Sooh  was  the  life  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  woman  in  the  day?  of  King 
Alfred,  whose  nullenar\  tlie  English 
race  is  now  mp-Ving  ready  to  cele- 
brate. 
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▲  FLEA.  FOB  THE  DOMESTIC  BEBVANT. 


That  the  difficulty  of  obtMning 

good  servants  is  yearly  inci'easing,  and 
that  the  fault  lies  with  the  8orvant<, 
are  such  eU^inentary  and  indisputable 
propu^itiouti  in  the  pliilosophy  of  mmt 
employers  of  domestio  labour,  tiuUr  aa 
attempt  to  quMtioii  tlieir  aooosacj 
mtut  be  taatamomit  to  writiag  onmetf 
down  an  as<?.  There  is,  as  we  know, 
a  divinity  that  doth  liedge  a  king  and 
render  him  strangely  inaccessible  to 
his  trusty  and  well-beloved  Hubjects; 
and  there  lo^  in  the  opinion  of  many 
hoaaehoiders,  a  captioosness  that  doth 
hedge  the  servant,  and  which  makei 
him  almost  a«?  difTIcult  to  get  upon  a 
satisfactory  footing  with  as  is  the 
monarch.  But  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing unsympathetic  we  shall  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  finnuaj  oanae  of  the 
houaeholder'a  disoomfort  lies  rather  in 
a  change  of  social  conditions  than  in 
an  alteration  in  the  nature  of  man  or 
maid  ;  and  that,  further,  the  nia.stcr 
is  often  as  much  to  blame  an  the 
servant.  It  is  undoubtedly  more 
difficult  now  than  it  was  a  generation 
ago  to  find  a  servant  willing  to  remain 
in  his  situation  for  a  prolonged  period, 
but  that  the  reason  of  this  change  is 
some  new  vice  in  the  character  of  the 
modern  domesstic  is  very  improbable. 
The  supply  of  servants  is  drawn  today 
from  snbstantially  the  same  daas  of 
the  population  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers ;  and  most  of  the  incon- 
vcni'Tirf's  from  which  the  householder 
suilurs  now  should,  perhaps,  in  fairness 
be  ascribed  rather  to  the  defects  of 
a  progressive  oiriliBation  than  to  the 
ahorteomingi  of  servants  as  a  class. 

Education,  whatever  the  benefits 
which  it  has  conlemd  cm  the  nation 


geoerally,  has  undoubtedly  curtsiied 

the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 

emplo\'cr  of  manual  labour,  by  teach- 
ing the  wurkiiiau  to  recognise  his  own 
value,  and  to  carry  liis  labour  to  the 

best  marketi  In  the  case  of  the 
domestio  servant  the  temptation  to 

be  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a 

higher  l)idder  has  been  amplified  by 
various  causp'^  which  have  produced 
an  excess  oi  ilcmand  over  supply.  A 
glance  through  the  advertiiiemeat 
flolumnii  of  the  morning  papers  wiU 
show  twenly  employen  in  seardi  of 
a  servant  to  every  servant  requiring 
an  employer.  So  largo  a  deficit  may, 
no  doubt,  Ix!  in  part  accounted  for  by 
other  causes,  but  that  there  is  a 
marked  disproportion  of  numbers  in 
favour  of  the  servants  cannot  be 
questioned.  Nor  is  the  explanation 
difficult  to  find.  While  the  class 
which  employs  domestic  labour  has 
tende^l  t<>  greatly  iucrea-Be  with  the 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  of  all 
that  wealtii  brings,  the  rural  popular 
tion,  from  whom  the  best  domestic 
servants  are  recruited,  has  an  almost 
equal  tendency  to  decrease^  owing  to 
the  decline  of  agriculture  and  to  the 
superior  attractions  nf  t}io  town.  The 
result  has  been  to  ihm  the  ranks  of 
domestic  service  and  tiius  to  affiard  to 
the  snrvivorB  enlarged  opportunities 
for  picking  and  choosing  their  situa- 
tions, of  which  they  are  naturally  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves.  They  cannot 
he  blamef-l  fur  recognising  the  enhanced 
value  which  circumBtauces  have  placed 

upon  their  services,  and  that  th^ 
should  seek  to  take  advantage  of  a 

change  of  conditions  which  tells  in 
thnr  favour  only  proves  their  kinship 
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with  thdr  employers.  Tlie  impnlte 
acts  alike  on  nutator  and  man,  on 

mistress  and  maid;  but  the  master 

and  mistress  are  seldom  able  to  sec 
themselves  wiili  precisely  the  same 
eyes  with  which  they  view  their 
dependents.  It  is  easy  euougii  to  see 
the  change  in  those  around  ns ;  it  is 
fiur  more  difficult  to  see  it  in  onnelTes, 
or  to  admit  that  causes  which  have 
operated  Nvith  what  we  believe  to  be 
injurious  effect  on  the  classes  below 
us  are  equally  operative  in  our  own. 

Yet  that  is  the  plain  truth.  Take, 
for  instance^  the  unrestlfuhiess  which 
cbaiacterises  the  present  generatiiHii, 
and  which  JB  at  the  bottom  of  the 
difficulties  wo  arc  discussinj?.  It 
affects  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor 
without  discrimiuation.  Its  symptoins 
are  discernible  in  all  ages  and  ranks, 
and  in  both  sexes;  and  whether  they 
take  the  form  of  gambling  at  Monte 
Carlo  or  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
constant  wliirl  of  society,  or  a  cravinj^ 
to  try  a  fresh  situation,  it  is  only  the 
same  sentiment  acting  under  different 
conditions.  We  are  all  alike  seeking 
to  charm  away  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  daily  round.  We  all  yearn  to 
"better"  ourselTes.  The  millionaire, 
with  a  fortune  made  in  tea  or  beer, 
maintaining  an  expensive  establish- 
ment entirely  at  variance  with  his 
natural  tastes,  in  the  hope  that,  haply, 
his  preset  pains  may  win  an  alliance 
wit^  the  British  peerage^  is  the  victim 
of  esactly  the  same  impulse  that 
causes  Mary  Jane,  the  under-house- 
maid,  to  leave  the  family  in  which 
she  is  perfectly  happy  for  one  of 
which  she  knows  only  that  the 
senrants'-haU  is  larger.  The  same 
devil  is  driving  millionaire  and  maid ; 
only  the  circumstances  are  altered. 

The  vices  of  the  servant  are,  in 
truth,  the  vices  of  his  master  in  a 
mitigated  form.  He  craves  a  larger 
independence  in  an  age  which  is  prone 
to  kkk  against  the  pricks  of  aatiiority, 


some  social  advancement  when  that  Is 
an  aim  of  which  he  sees  his  social 

superiors  in  hot  pursuit.  He  knows 
tliat  to  realise  these  ambitions  he 
mubt  be  prepared  for  quick  changes, 
and  that  in  making  them  he  cannot 
afford  to  regard  too  closely  the  con- 
venience of  others.  If  he  is  self- 
centred,  so  are  the  great  majority  of 
those  above  him  in  station,  and  he  is 
not  fairly  a  subject  for  blame  because 
he  possesses  the  qualities  of  his  kind. 
What  is  tlie  reason,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  that  we  look  so  longingly  back 
to  the  time  when  a  servant  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  the  whole  of  his 
workittg  days  in  the  same  service  f  Is 
it  the  welfare  of  tlie  servant  we  regard, 
or  the  convenience  of  the  master  ?  If 
we  could  revive  the  former  relations 
of  domestic  service,  to  how  many  of 
US  would  they  be  suitable  t  They 
involved  ties  to  which  few  «nployers 
would  now  care  to  submit,  for  the  last 
half  century  has  modified  our  modes 
of  thought  as  well  as  our  social 
relations. 

Before  the  new  era,  introduced  by 
the  worship  commerce  and  tlM 
consequent  growth  of  a  Plutocracy  at 
the  expense  of  a  landed  Aristocracy, 
to  enter  the  household  of  a  threat 
family  was  to  secure  a  provision  for 
life,  since  the  servant  was  practically 
sure  of  a  permanent  situation  while 
his  working  powers  lasted,  and  of 
being  a  pensioner  of  the  family  when 
they  gave  out.  The  relations  of  the 
master  to  hi"?  servant^  were  of  a 
paternal  cliruMi  ter,  ixjcause  the  latter 
were  drawn  from  the  labouring 
families  on  the  estate,  and  tradition 
had  attached  to  the  posssssion  of  land 
a  well-defined  duty  of  caring  for  those 
belonging  to  it.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  in  such  circumstances  a  mutual 
confidence  and  consideration  would  l>e 
engendered  which  can  scarcely  obtain 
now  that  the  regit^Uy-office  has  sup- 
planted the  former  system,  and  ii» 
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employer  ofton  knoTre  as  little  of  the 
private  concerns  of  his  servants  as  he 
does  of  those  of  the  acquaintance  to 
whom  ho  nock  in  the  stt-eeb.  New 
moD,  new  maoiMn  I  "Whm  tlie  pinto- 
enit  oommeiioQd  to  hvj  out  the  ub- 
povariahed  Mutoomt,  the  strictly 
business  relRtions  of   the  countinij- 
houso  gn^iually  repliu^ed  the  more 
Bentimental  ties  which  had  heretofore 
bound  together  master  and  servant. 
Tradition  end  oostom  IwoHBe  of  Uttle 
aeoonnt;  lor  what  waa  the  force  of 
moral    obligations    when  wei^ied 
a?»m«t  a  staiidarrl  of  <L"^1d  ?    So  the 
old  order  of  employ,  i  yielded  to  the 
new,  which  demanded  as  the  chief 
qoalifioations  of  aervice  amartneas  ol 
appeaianoe  and  adaptability  to  the 
Idio^noraaiea  of  each  fresh  maater; 
and  on  that  change  there  followed, 
naturally  and  inevitably,  the  practical 
extinction  of  n  class  of  scrvjuit  who 
was  valued  lu  au  age  of  conservative 
condi'tiona,  but  whoae  aervioes  would 
be  at  »  hoKvy  diaoooni  in  the  sudat 
of  modem  light  and  progreaa.  What, 
in  all  probahility,  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  permanency  of  service  in  the 
old  days  was  tho  knowledge  of  the 
servant  that  liia  employer  would  only 
diumn  him  for  «  xeaJly  grave  fMilt 
or  in  oaae  of  dire  neoooaity;  what  ia 
mainly  respooaible  for  the  nadineos 
with  which  a  servant  now  (jnits  a  good 
situation,  is  the  certainty  that  his 
master  will  seldom  hesitate  to  give 
notice  when  it  suits  his  couvcnieuce. 

Ibe  fonnar  system  might,  no  donbt^ 
be  re-introduced  if  there  was  any 
large  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of 
employers.  "We  have  known  in- 
stance'?," says  the  author  of  The 
Platitudes  of  a  Pessimist,  "even 
within  the  last  lew  yean,  where 
masters  have  tried  the  old-laaihioQed 
^jstsm  with  servants  of  the  most 
new  fangled  and  mercenary  type,  and 
have  found  that,  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time,  the  domeatica 


have  tried  to  outdo  tliem  in  their 
efforts  nt  mutual  oblii,^^tion  ;  but 
those  who  are  wiliuig  to  make  exp<^*ri- 
ments  in  this  fashion  are  few  and 
far  betweon;  mnoh  oftsoer  bonae- 
holdera  grumble  and  eomplain  at  the 
general  deterioration  of  ssrvanti^  as 
if  it  were  pore  wiokedoeaa  on  their 

part." 

The  difllculties  and  disagreements 
which  arise  under  the  present  system 
are  not  doe  esdnaively  to  either 
mastor  or  aervant»  but  to  the  inoreas 
ing  oinnplexity  of  social  relations,  and 
the  variety  of  employment  which  now 
exists.  In  the  one  direction  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and 
the  levelling  inflnenoe  of  trade,  have 
done  mnoh  to  narrow  down  diatino- 
taons  of  class  and  to  extinguish  the 
natural  feeling  of  respect  whidi  they 
bred  ;  in  the  other,  where  a  genera- 
tion ago  domeiitic  service  wjis  the 
obvious  employment  for  girls  of  the 
lower  dsasos,  iitaatkiis  in  shops  and 
oommeroial  houses  now  attract  many 
as  appearing  to  ofBar  largsr  prospects 
of  advancement,  amusement,  and 
freedom,  %vhile  those  who  still  ch<x>8e 
service  have  become  deeply  tinged 
with    the  ideas  of  personal  liberty 

belonging  to  their  olsiss.  It  niiist  be 
admitted  that  in  this  rospect  the 
position  of  the  domestic  servant, 

particularly,  perhaps,  of  the  female 
servant,  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  persons  of  their  rank 
in  other  vocations.  The  servant  may 
snflbr  more  in  appearanoe  than  reality, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  compensations 
in  better  food  and  lodging;  but  ss  we 
are  all  inclined  to  slight  our  own 
privileges  and  to  magnify  tlujsc  en- 
joyed by  others,  the  advantage  in  the 
latter  direction  does  not  atone  for  the 
disadvantage,  apparent  as  well  as  real, 
in  the  fonner.  It  is,  perhaps,  inevit* 
able  from  the  nature  of  his  service 
that  there  should  be  no  fixed  portion 
of  the  day  in  which  the  servant  is 
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his  own  master,  so  long  aa  he  is 

actually  under  hi<?  employer's  roof ; 
but,  nouc  tho  less  for  that,  the  feeling 
that  one  is  cooBtantly  at  the  beck  and 
o»U  of  another  during  the  greater 
part  of  every  twenty^foor  hours  miut 
at  times  be  irksome^  even  with  the  moat 
considerate  employer.  Tlic  artisan, 
the  labourer,  tho  shopman,  have  each 
some  hours  of  the  day  when  they 
need  call  no  man  their  master ;  the 
domestic  servant  is  not  so  happily 
situated,  and  thereby  loses  the  sense 
<tf  indepoadenoe  which  the  other 
dasses  enjoy,  and  which  makes  amends 
for  many  privations.  The  employer 
who  chafes  against  the  growing  spirit 
of  independence  in  the  classes  beneath 
his  own  would  do  well  to  reoMmber 
that  he  himself  enjoys  far  more  in- 
dependence both  of  tliought  and  action 
than  did  his  ancestors,  and  that  his 
subordinates  are  only  claiming  a  share 
in  the  same  privilege. 
Modem  servants  may  have  some 


vexatious  characters,  but  if  they  were 
so  full  of  faults  as  some  masters  seem 
to  consider,  we  should  not  Ix)  so 
ready  to  entrust  to  their  care  the 
whole  of  our  property,  from  children 
to  china,  upon  the  slightest  pefsonal 
knowledge  and  testimonials  of  whose 
credibility  wo  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
proof  whatever.  The  truth  is  tliat 
we  must  bo  prepare*!  to  put  up  with 
the  petty  annoyances  which  a  cliange 
in  the  habits  of  those  aroond  us 
ttitails,  and  try  to  aooramiodata 
onrselv^  to  the  alteration  of  cireom- 
stances  wliich  such  an  af^  of  innova- 
tion as  the  present  is  sure  to  produce. 
Let  the  master  be  a  little  more  lenient 
and  ready  to  overlook  small  faults, 
somewhat  mora  liberal  in  giving 
facilities  for  exercise  and  recreation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  servant 
will  in  return  give  more  consideration 
tu  the  master's  interests  and  conveni- 
euoe  than  is  generally  the  case  at 
prasentk 
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It  was  an  evil  day  for  Glenbaragh 
that  saw  Fat  Sullivan  brought  up 
from  the  quarry,  hurt  to  the  death. 
It  was  not  the  Ion  d  Bat  SuUivaa, 
kindly  man  thon^  he  was;  there 
were  S all  i vans  enough  on  the  country- 
side and  to  spare,  and  as  Pat  had 
neither  wife  nor  child  to  go  hungry 
for  need  of  him  there  were  non^  to 
weep.  And  yet  the  evil  came  tiiruuyh 
bis  death,  and  in  this  way.  It  was 
bitter  Ueak  November  weather,  wet 
with  a  spit  of  sleet  through  the  nin, 
and  Father  Maurice  had  come  in  such 
haste  to  case  the  dyhig  man's  hist 
hours  that  he  brought  neither  wrap 
nor  coat,  nor  even  hat,  but  ran  across 
the  hill-side  bareheaded,  just  as  he 
had  sat  by  his  study  fire;  and  that 
started  the  evil. 

For  two  hours  Pat  Sullivan  lay 
dying  in  his  cold  hovel  with  Father 
Maurice  speaking  comfort  and  strength 
of  spirit  by  fais  side  to  the  last;  two 
weary  hours  to  the  wrecked  body  of 
Fiat  Sullivan,  and  two  hours  it  a 
cruel  creeping  chill  striking  in  upon 
the  lungs  of  the  watclicr,  and  giving 
the  evil  grip  and  foothold.  Two  days 
later  the  grave  closed  over  Pat  Sulli- 
van, and  Glenbaragh  was  neither  the 
better  nor  the  worse  lor  his  loss;  but 
the  reeking  vapour,  breast  high  above 
the  sod,  drove  homo  tho  evil,  and 
Father  Maurice  went  to  his  bed  to 
fight  out,  and  in  the  end  win,  a  strong 
man's  desperate  struggle  with  death. 

There  was  little  credit  to  Glen- 
banii^  in  loving  its  priest,  for  all 
that  he  talked  clean-cut  home  truths 
from  tho  altar,  liolding  hi=?  mirror  up 
80  that  warped  nature  couhi  seo 
itself  and  be  ashamed.    For  behind 


the  chiding  and  tho  upriglit  pastor's 
uncompromising  wratli  at  sin,  there 
was  over  tho  father's  love  to  liis 
children  and  tiie  true  priest's  unhesi- 
tating self-sacrifice.  Not  a  man  or 
woman  of  them  all  but  knew  that 
Father  Maurice  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  flock's  sake 
and  counted  it  no  loss.  So  while  tlie 
fever  ran  high  Glenbaragh  went  softly 
and  prayed,  as  Glfmbaragh  had  never 
prayed  before^  that  the  evil  thej 
dreaded  might  be  turned  aside;  and 
it  wa<;  m  in  part)  though  evil  <»iough 
remained. 

Evil  enough  it  was  that  Glen- 
baragh, ignorant  and  compacted  of 
men*8  passions,  should  be  left  to  its 
own  careless  devices  while  their 
priest  fought  its  battle;  but  Bryan 
Barry,  acting  with  all  a  true  doctor's 
autocracy,  made  that  evil  worse. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  rare 
warmth,  and  every  soul  in  the  vil- 
lage who  could  walk  with  two  legs  or 
a  crutch  had  passed  in  review  before 
Father  Maurice,  as  he  sat  in  his 
porch  sunning  himself.  Tt  was  in 
vain  that  old  Kitty  Donuiioe,  his 
domestic  directress  and  devoto(i  slave 
for  a  score  of  years,  vented  her 
opinion  with  unmistakable  clearness. 
"  Bad  scran  to  y*^  Bridget  Sullivan — 
savin'  yer  presence,  yer  Riverence — 
quit  prancin'  on  the  dure-step  T 
whited  this  mornin'.  It's  not  to  clane 
dure-steps  the  wather  goes  in  your 
house^  no,  nor  childre,  ayther — ye'd 
think  Mickey  there  slept  wid  the 
sow.  Get  away  the  lot  o*  yej  ye'd 
think  his  l?i\'^ren''o  was  a  penny 
poepshow  on  sight  tor  nothin'.  Sure 
ye've  no  more  sinse  nor  Thady's  cow 
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that  trod  on  her  oalf;  fn  kfllin' 
his  Riverenoe  between  ye  wid  yet 

slobberin'." 

Bnt  Father  Maurice  would  have 
none  of  her  interference.  "  Let  be, 
Kitty.  Why,  woman,  thia  Ib  more  to 
me  than  aU  the  dootcn^e  drugs." 

Kittf  aniflbd.  *«IVu3c,»  ahe  said, 
"  it's  poor  they'd  he  if  thej  wamt 
better  nor  them." 

So  for  a  long  hour  Father  ISIaurice 
had  his  way.  But  the  reception  was 
over,  and  except  for,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
tow'headed  gowooaa  shuffling  fhow 
toes  in  the  mud  of  the  road,  Glen- 
hara^  had  betaken  itself  to  its  home 
when  Bryan  Barry  pu.shed  open  the 
door  and  unceroinoniously  walked  in. 
They  had  faced  too  many  hard  scenes 
of  life  and  death,  the^^e  two,  to  hold 
oeremony  of  much  aooovnt.  The 
little  tiiinga  of  life  drop  oat  of  an 
intereourse  strengthened  and  made 
sacred  by  the  lari^e. 

'*  Better  1  "  said  the  doctor.  "  Aye, 
but  who  gave  you  leave  to  fritter  the 
gain  away  on  a  pack  of  savages, — no< 
aavageaf  No^  but  you  rose  to  the 
fly  gamely,  and  that's  all  I  wanted 
to  aee.  Baew  at  the  parish  and  the 
priests  in  arms?  And  qnitc  right, 
too.  On  the  whole  I'm  not  sorry  you 
played  the — pastor.  Gk>ing  to  rise 
to  that  fly  too,  were  you  1  But  give 
me  credit;  I  barked  the  trulfa  and 
didnt  say  fool.  Xo,  I'm  not  aoncy 
you  tested  yourself,  for  it  shows  you've 
grit  to  bear  the  jotirney,  and  after 
such  a  bout  as  yours  it's  more  grit 
than  strength  you  have  li  you  only 
knew  it  What  jouneyl  Why, 
yonra,  ont  of  tbia."  He  dropped. hia 
tone  of  banter  and  sat  down  in  firont 
of  his  patient,  hi.s  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  hands  dn  |  ^»d  in  front 
of  him.  "  Maurice,  old  ii  lend,  it'.s  a 
hard  thing  to  say,  knowing  how  near 
your  people  are  to  yoor  lieiirt»  bat  for 
Olenban^'a  own  aake  yoa  moat  try 
to  keep  the  life  God  gave  you;  and 
Ho.  478, — rou  lxxx. 


that'a  what  yon  eant  do  here.  Ton 

are  too  much  a  man  and  a  Christian 
to  fear  the  hearing  of  the  truth. 
Tilings  have  been  worse  than  you 
dreamed  of,  aiul  thei-p's  no  middle 
course  between  a  live  months'  absence 
aomewhere  8oath,  and  ■  ■  "  here 
Bryan  stopped. 

From  the  first  word  of  aeriona 
import  Father  Maurice  had  sat  up, 
alert  and  watchful ;  now  he  broke 
out :  "  Bryan,  Bryan,  you  mean  well 
but  1  can  t.  My  people  come  first, 
I  can  die  with  them,  bat  I  can't 
deaert  them." 

"Desert!  Bnbbish.  See  here," 
said  Bryan  ;  "yon  can  give  them  two 
years  of  imperfect  ministration  and 
die,  or  leave  them  for  five  months  and 
give  them  twenty  years  of  wise  guid- 
ance afterworda.  There's  yoor  choioeb 
and  there'a  no  doctor^  irtiim  in  it. 
A  nice  answer  youH  give  yoor  God, 
Father  Maurice :  *  I  loved  my  people 
Ko  wpII  that  I  died,  when  1  might 
have  lived  for  them.'  " 

"Buti — ^but, — is  it  sure]" 

Bryan  nodded.  *'I  can  apeak  ex 
cathedra  as  well  as  the  Chnicb,"  he  said 
grimly,  "and  I'm  not  sore  but  that 
my  f  x  is  sometimes  the  more  cathedra 
of  the  two.  D'ye  think  your  cloth 
has  a  monopoly  of  cocksuredness  1 " 

"But  the  Bishop!* 

Bryan  laughed ;  the  battle  waa  won 
and  he  ooold  afford  a  return  to  the 
lighter  vein.  "  See  here,"  and  ho 
drew  n  sealed  letter  from  his  pocket. 
"  The  Ijisliop  and  I  are  old  friends ; 
why  I  cured  him  of  his  gout  at 
Ardnageela  laat  May, — Lent  oame 
early  yott  know;  ao  I've  written  and 
toldhimaUabootit.'' 

"  My  people,  Bryan,  my  people  ! " 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Bryan,  "  we've 
settled  that,  though,  faith,  X  hope 
some  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders 
takea  tiiem  in  charge.  W^to  a  m£nd 
lot  of  hnmaoity  in  Glenbaragh,  and 
God  fotgive 

D 
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And  thus  it  camo  about  that  the 
day  which  saw  Pat  Sullivan  brought 
up  from  the  quarry  hurt  to  the  death 
was  ail  evil  one  for  Glenbaraj^h. 

A  still  more  evil  one  it  was  for 
Tim  Morgan,  who  furmed  nimX  had 
been  Moynan's  holding.  Two  yean 
before,  Tini  Morgan  had  drifted  into 
Glenbaragh  with  a  shrewd  brain,  a 
pair  of  strong  arms,  a  will  to  work, 
au  «^yo  to  a  bargain,  and  a  few 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  an  accumulation 
of  aaseta  which  is  no  light  capital 
when  hacked  with  health,  and  Tim 
was  no  patient  of  Bzyan  Barry.  A 
black  Northerner,  althoagh  a  Catholic, 
could  be  no  great  favourite  in  Glen- 
baragh. In  no  similar  limited  nuiu))er 
of  square  mile^  has  nature  packed 
80  many  rampant  antagonisms  as  in 
those  which  make  up  the  four  pro- 
vinces, and  of  all  the  antagonisms 
that  of  North  and  South  is  the 
keenest.  But  Glenbaragli  .suit^vl  Tim 
Morgan  for  ail  its  forlorn  wildness 
and  hungry  soil,  and,  shutting  his 
eyes  to  the  antagonisms,  he  bided  in 
Glenbaragh  and  prospered. 

Ete  worked  first  for  six  mcntha 
OS  herd  to  one  of  the  country  squires ; 
then  for  a  year  as  cattle-jobber,  doing 
well  for  himself  with  his  few  pounds 
of  capital  and  hard  Northern  wit  to 
back  it.  Then  Mary  Bonohoe  (own 
niece  to  Esther  Maurice's  Kitty) 
crossed  his  path  and  Tim  Morgan 
cast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  might 
come  by  a  home  of  his  own,  not  over 
large,  but  lug  enough  for  tw<^ — and 
the  rest. 

For  all  Glenbaragh's  poverty  no- 
where In  Ireland  is  the  racial  love  of 
the  homest^  more  deeply  planted, 
and  bat  for  Moynan's  evicti<m  Tim 

Morgan  ini^ht  have  seen  pretty 
Mary's  hair  turn  giey,  and  the  light 
die  out  of  her  eyes,  before  a  suitable 
farm  came  in  his  way. 

To  be  sure,  what  was  left  of 
Moynan's  holding  did  not  quite  come 


np  to  lus  ideal  Two  or  three  years* 
neglect  had  run  down  the  land  even 
before  a  season's  fallow  and  a  care- 
taker's mismanagement  had  left  the 
fields  a  wilderness.  To  make  Moynan's 
holding  pay  meant  work,  and  tiion|^ 
Tim  li^rgan  had  no  fear  of  work  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Land-Iieague  and 
its  ways  to  think  twice^  aye  and 
thrice,  before  entering  on  an  evicted 
farm. 

In  his  perplexity  he  laid  the  case 
before  Father  Maurice  and  found  a 
sympathetic  listener.  "Keep  your 
mind  easy,  Tim,  but  make  no  move 
for  the  present.  An  honest  man  has 
a  right  to  earn  an  honest  living  on 
God  s  earth.  Wait  till  Monday  before 
you  go  to  the  squire,  and  until  then 
don't  so  much  as  look  at  Moynan's 
holding.  Evil  guile  must  be  met 
with  innocent  guile,  and  when  I  say 
yea  in  a  just  cause  (and,  please  Grod, 
I  never  will  in  another)  I'd  like  to 
see  the  man  in  Glenbaragh  who  will 
say  nay !  Wait,  I  say,  till  after 
Sunday's  chapeL" 

Glenbaragh  never  knew  how  these 
things  were  managed.  Certainly  no 
hint  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Father 
Maurice.  If  their  love  to  God,  and 
the  Church  that  brought  God's  mercy 
nearer  to  them,  would  not  bring  his 
people  to  chapel,  then  no  idle 
curiosity  of  his  sowing  would  induce 
an  attendance.  But  it  was  none  the 
less  true  that  if  ever  Father  Maurice 
had  weighty  matters  to  speak  of  after 
mass,  Glenbaragh  knew  it  and  Glen- 
baragh was  there  to  hear. 

Thus  it  followed  that  on  the 
Sunday  after  Tim  Morgan's  visit  to 
tiie  parsonage  the  grey  walls  were 
packed  from  north  to  ^uth,  and  the 
aisles  filled  with  kneeling  worsliippers. 

A  man  who  knows  his  people  like 
a  well-conned  book  wastes  no  time  on 
vague  generalities.  When  the  time 
came  for  Father  Maurice  to  speak 
his  mind,  he  spoke  it  wi^  unening 
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diraotaisss  and  with  the  solemnity  of 
one  upon  whom  is  the  burden  of  the 
cure  of  souls.  There  was  much  evil 
abroad,  ho  said :  men  setting  up 
man's  law  and  trampling  upon 
CUnI's  j  men  setting  up  man'i  will 
and  tnniiiig  their  back  upon  God's; 
the  perverting  to  evil  and  criminal 
uses  that  right  of  intercourse  which 
God  had  set  up  as  a  bond  betwixt 
man  and  man ;  the  letting  loose  of 
cruelty  and  Lawlessness,  not  alone 
Upon  their  feUow-oreaturei^  but  upon 
God's  dumb  creation,  and  debadng 
tiiereby  the  holiness  of  Christianity 
to  a  savfi^e  barbarism;  the  arrogant 
establishment  of  a  lawless  interference 
which  forbade  a  man  to  gain  his 
honest  bread  by  tilling  land  left 
derelict  by  Inoompetencj,  neglect,  or 
wilful  folly.  Let  such  things  (and 
the  silence  that  was  almost  an  agony 
of  suspense  fell  upon  tlic  listeners) 
be  given  no  foothold  in  Glenbaragh, 
Woe,  woe,  inevitable  woe,  to  him  who 
sets  God's  law  of  man's  brotherhood 
at  defiance^  who  tears  down  God's 
altar  of  peace  and  good-will  and  rears 
in  its  place  *  devil's  worship  of  strife, 
outrage,  and  murderous  passion  ! 

That,  in  outline,  was  Father 
Maurice's  message,  and  three  days 
later,  when  men  heard  that  Tim 
Morgan  was  the  new  tenant  of 
Moynan's  holding,  there  was  no 
voice  raised  in  objection.  "  Sure," 
said  Glenbaragh,  "it  was  the  divil's 
own  shame  to  haro  a  fine  bit  o'  land 
runnin'  to  waste,  puisuuin'  the  naybors 
wid  its  weeds.  An'  if  Morgan  was 
a  black  Northern,  why  purty  Mary 
Donohoe  'ud  oonsetrnte  a  worse  man 
nu'  him!  Moynan,  —  musha,  but 
Moynan's  mouth  was  more  to  him 
nor  wife  an'  child ;  he  got  no  more 
nor  his  desarts,  an'  Heaven  send  him 
no  worse  !  "  So  Tim  Morgan  married 
Hary  Donohoe  with  no  thought  that 
any  death  save  his  or  hers  could 
bring  them  eviL 


For  two   Sundays  after  Father 

Maurice  went  South,  Olpnbaragh  was 
served  by  a  neigh bouririf^'  curate  who 
adhered  strictly  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  doing  neither  more  nor  less 
than  was  required  of  him.  Then 
came  Father  Foy,  ficesh  from  Bfay« 
nooth,  to  take  a  six  months'  charge 
or  until  such  time  as  Father  Maurice 
returned. 

IS'ow,  while  all  Glenbaragh  held 
their  pastor  in  unfailing  reverence 
and  lovcb  it  was  as  mudi  because 
of  tiie  office  as  the  man;  for,  if  the 
man  dignified  the  office,  the  office  in 
a  sense  glorified  the  mnn.  Thus  when 
a  sullen-faced  boy,  narrow-eyed  and 
thin-lipped,  announced  himself  as 
Father  Foy,  he  bore,  for  all  his 
youth,  an  indescribable  authority; 
the  robe  of  the  priesthood  was  the 
robe  of  power. 

Bom  in  the  Mayo  bogs,  of  a  long 
line  of  cotter  parents,  Martin  Foy 
brought  to  his  ministry  a  hereditary 
narrowness.  For  generations  the 
Foys  had  intermarried  with  Foys, 
growing  poorer  and  poorer  as  their 
original  holdings  were  cut  up  into 
inadequate  plots,  upon  which  clus- 
tered the  ever-increasing  descendants. 
Except  to  migrate  to  England  at 
harvest-time  as  one  of  a  cattle-like 
herd,  a  Foy  rarely  set  foot  beyond 
his  own  barony.  Illiterate  and  un- 
tauglit,  his  groove  of  lifs,  both  in 
thought  and  action,  was  of  the 
narrowest.  Progress  there  was  none. 
Miseiy  was  endured  patiently,  and 
even  the  periodical  famines,  hardly 
separable  from  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation with  an  uneaqpanding  area  <^ 
production,  were  ftuoed  with  apathy. 
Misfortunes  were  many,  but  they 
brought  no  lessons  ;  and  from  genera- 
tions of  sorrow  no  self-help  was 
learned.  Now  and  then  the  bruit- 
ings  of  far-off  agitation  would  drift 
across  even  the  wild  Foy  country 
and  stir  up  a  yagns^  unreasoning, 
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lUieoinprdieiidiDg  reflentment^  A 
Uind  rage>  against  they  scarcely 
knew  what,  would  %N-akeii  and  stfike 
out  desperately  at  \vhat<:*ver  lay 
nearest,  as  blind,  unroasoTiincr  rage 
will.  Then  would  follow  some  ter- 
rible vindicatioii  of  the  law,  and  in 
itB  face  the  x«|^  would  become  for  a 
time  an  ^ony  of  impotent  irritation, 
and  then  die  out,  at  leaat  on  the 
surface. 

Save  for  an  accident  I\Iartin  Foy 
migiit   have  lived  and  died  in  liis 
own  oountry,  as  ignorant  and  un- 
lettered as  hia  others;  but  aa  a  lad 
he  had  caught  the  kindly  fancy  of 
one  of  the  great  ladies  in  hi.s  district, 
and  hy  }ier  had  Ix'en  educated  and 
led  upwards  from  the  national  school 
to  Maynooth  and  on  into  the  priest- 
hood.    Linked  with  hia  hereditary 
nanowneaa  was  a  oonoeption  of  his 
office   never   dreamed   of  by  such 
humility  as  thnt  of  Father  Maurice. 
The  Church,  argued  Martin  Foy,  is 
one,   a   Catholic  entity;    and  the 
spiritual  powers  and  privileges  of 
its  ministers  are  without  degree^ 
since  the  power  of    the  highest  is 
only  his  in  virtue  of  his  union  with 
the  Church,  and  the  union  of  the 
humblest    member    is    as  absolute. 
Tlierefoi-e,  contended  Martin  in  the 
silenoe  of  his  soul,  and  ignoring  the 
weight  which  attaches  to  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  the  infallibUity  of  the  Head 
of  the  Cliurch  on  earth  and  that  of 
the    curate  of    Glenbaragh   are  co- 
existent and  co-e(jual ;  a  magnificent 
conception,  and  one  only  requiring 
a  suitable  field  for  application  to 
produce  great  results.    Truly  it  was 
an  evil  day  for  Glenbaragh  that  saw 
Pat  Sullivan  done  to  death. 

The  first  two  weeks  were  amply 
filled  with  the  airing  of  Maynooth 
learning.  That  Hartin  Foy  was, 
after  a  fashion,  a  scholar,  was  true, 
for  it  is  INIayiuxjth's  way  to  turn  out 
its  men  scholars;  but  it  is  also  true 


that  this  scholarship  was  an  amaae- 
ment  to  Glenbaragh  accustomed  aa 
it  was  to  Father  Maurice's  simple 

ministratiot!^<  and  subtle  comprehen- 
sion of  human  ways  and  their  sorrow. 
Fortunately  comprehension  is  not 
always  necessary  for  appreciation,  and 
Kitty  Donohoe  summed  up  the  general 
opinion  when  die  declared  :  "  Fsith 
he's  a  fine  man  for  all  his  boy's  years ; 
for  divil  a  bit  of  me  undherstands  a 
word  he  t«iys," 

Presently,  however,  lather  Martin 
Foy  made  himself  understood.  The 
story  of  Moynan's  vrkltxm  had  come 
to  his  ears,  garbled  doubtless  and 
embellished  by  some  '^browd  f:^ocsip 
wlio  had  guessed  which  way  lav  the 
sympathies  of  Father  Foy.  A  deepen- 
ing of  certain  shadows  here,  a  touch- 
ing up  of  certain  othors  ther^  a  few 
high  lights  added  by  a  fwvent  imagi- 
nation, and  the  picture  was  changed ; 
but  it  would  have  taken  a  much 
nicer  sense  of  the  eternal  verities 
than  tliat  possessed  by  a  hot-headed 
Gloiharagh  peasant  to  convince  the 
artist  of  a  lie. 

The  first  public  references  were 
vague  and  of  general  application ;  a 
mere  denunciation  of  ill-conditioned 
land-hunger,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  a  condemnation  of  the  iniquity 
of  paying  rent  for  land  from  which 
another  had  been  ousted  for  not 
paying  it.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the 
laying  do^m  of  a  foundation-principle  ; 
the  structure  of  efiSective  works  was 
as  yet  undefined. 

If  six  months'  peace  had  laid  Tim 
Morgan's  fears  to  sleeps  tiiey  slum* 
bered  lightly ;  for  after  Father 
Martin's  third  sermon  it  was  with  a 
silent  tongue  and  a  troubled  heart 
that  he  made  his  way  down  between 
tlie  sti-aggling  cottages  of  the  village 
to  the  boreen  leading  to  his  holding. 
Black  looks  were,  he  thought,  oast 
upon  hini  as  he  passed,  and  his 
fdlows  of  Glenbaragh  held  aloof  from 
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him.  If  he  loitered,  those  behind  fell 
back ;  if  he  increased  his  pace,  those 
in  fronfc  still  held  their  distance. 
Then  was  no  m^rf-^Wiig  fiie  gigiufi. 
Oftnoe  of  ihio  iaoUtkm;  in  his  own 
eyes  he  was  already  a  marked  man. 

As  he  leaned  against  the  turfed 
mud  fence  bounding  his  farm,  and 
reckoned  up  the  changes  six  months' 
labour  had  wrou^t  upon  the  vrieck 
left  hy  Moynaa's  neglect,  a  bitter 
wrath  woke  within  him.  His  all  lay 
in  the  fields  before  him;  not  ftlono 
his  all  of  capital,  but  the  very  years 
of  his  life  were  sunk  in  those  tilled 
fields,  since  they  stood  for  the  results 
of  hiB  early  misuihood's  tireless  toiL 
Beyond  them  and  the  atodk  npon 
them,  ha  owned  nothing  in  the  wide 
world.  They  were  his  all  of  hope, 
the  very  food  of  life  ;  and  as  the 
bitterness  grew  into  a  passion,  Tim 
Morgan  swore  tliat,  a8  they  were 
honestly  oome  by  and  honestly  owned, 
so^  by  the  Loid  who  made  Mm,  they 
should  be  firmly  held  in  the  face  of 
all  Glenbaragh.  Then  upon  the  heels 
of  the  passion  came  a  revulsion.  He 
was  a  fool  to  look  for  sorrow.  The 
couutry-side  knew  it  was  nothing  but 
drnnken  incompetency  and  n^eot 
that  had  nnhoosed  the  Hoynana; 
there  was  nothing  of  politics  or  the 
League's  policy  in  the  eviction  ; 
Fathor  "Miirt  iu  would  never  set  neglect 
and  whislvcy  higher  than  honest 
labour  and  steady  thrift.  So  he  told 
himself,  yet,  for  all  his  smoother 
thoughts,  Tim  Morgan  gave  God 
thanks  that  Mary  had  not  been  in 
(diapel  that  day. 

Whetlier  it  is  true  that  the  neigh- 
bours I'cally  held  aloof  that  week  as 
he  supposed,  or  whether  the  daily 
labour  on  hia  farm  held  him  apart 
from  them,  no  word  of  goesip  drifted 
down  from  the  village.  But  the  very 
silence  seemed  to  Tim  Mori^^n  a 
threat;,  and  upon  one  prct  xi  or 
aaother  he  contrived  that  the  toliow- 


ing  Sunday  Mary  should  again  be 
absent  from  chapel. 

That  it  was  the  Sunday  before 
CShriatmas  aoeoimted  in  part  for  the 
crowd  of  worshippers,  but  Tim  knew 
in  his  heart  that  something  more  than 
the  '^af^redness  of  the  (hiv  hnd  worked 
upon  men's  minds  to  brmg  so  many 
together  and  from  over  such  a  wide 
area.  Qlenbaragh,  Qlenbaragb-beg, 
MuckUsh,  and  even  faroff  Kilmalore, 
were  all  rqiresented.  There  were 
iUbiem  from  the  haralets  dotted  in 
every  sheltered  bay  round  the  coast, 
substantial  farmers  lioiding  the  better 
and  broader  fields  of  the  lower  hill* 
slopes,  cotters  from  the  upper  wild 
hill-ranges,  men  whose  lives  were 
one  long  struggle  with  iron-handed 
nature.  No  class  and  no  district  was 
unrepresented. 

It  was  natural  that  at  such  a 
season  the  pivot  of  the  sermon  should 
be  peace ;  but  it  was  ominons  that  it 
was  peace  on  the  negative  sidob 

Peace  was  well  enough.  Bat^ 
quoted  Martin  Foy,  I  am  come  not 
to  bring  peace  but  a  sword.  Peace 
on  eartli,  aye,  but  that  was  to  raen  of 
good-will.  Let  them  see  to  it  that 
men  of  evil  purposes,  aupplanters  of 
their  nM^boors,  land-grabbers  trad* 
ing  upon  the  misfortunes  of  their 
brethren,  and  such  like  evil-doers  had 
little  of  ^se  and  peace,  lest  all  be 
partakers  in  the  wickedness.  "  The 
sword  is  not  for  you,"  he  went  on; 
"the  sword  la  for  the  Ghuioh  to 
wieild,  ao  that  if  tiiere  be  no  repent- 
ance there  may,  if  need  be^  a  oatting 
off  for  all  eternity.  For  you  it  is  to 
see  that  you  liave  no  dealings  with 
such  a  one,  neither  buying  nor  selling, 
traffic  or  barter,  whether  in  fair  or 
market  or  aoroas  your  sfaopHSOonters. 
Speak  no  word  to  him  within  doors 
or  without,  whether  in  wrath  or  in 
kindness,  until  he  is  convinced  of  the 
evil  of  Ins  ways  and  shows  repentance 
by  his  works.    If  there  be  such  a 
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man  in  Glenbaragh,  let  him  depart 
whence  ho  came ;  the  sooner  Glen- 
baragh is  quit  of  him  the  better. 
But  until  that  day  comes  you  know 
yonr  duty." 

If  at  the  first  theve  IumI  been  any 
doubt  as  to  the  applioataon  of  the 
text,  the  sweeping  denunciatory  ges- 
ture towai'ds  wJicre  Tim  Morgan  sat 
loft  none  at  the  last  For  so  young 
a  man  Martin  Foy  had  certainly  a 
marked  skill  in  oomyeying  his  opinions^ 
and  the  easy  assumption  of  the  sword 
of  the  Church's  anathema  had  carried 
conviction  where  without  it  there 
would  have  been  doubt.  The  priest 
of  the  clay  is  the  priest  of  power,  and 
Father  Hanrice^  SIX  neeks  fffOB  froin 
Glenharagh»  was  forgotten. 

As  the  preacher  struck  the  real 
key-note  of  his  discourse  Tim  Morgan 
folded  liis  arms  and  set  himself  to 
listen,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  all 
were  gradually  being  drawn  towards 
him.  Kerer  onee  did  the  stern- 
ness of  his  face  quail,  neithnr  at  the 
threatening  of  the  Church's  wrath, 
nor  at  the  final,  almost  personal, 
denunciation.  "^Tien  the  end  came, 
and  there  was  such  a  silence  as  lies 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  the  first  man 
to  break  it,  the  first  roan  to  leave  his 
seat,  was  Tun  Morgan.  As  he  rose, 
there  was  a  pushing  of  benches  this 
way  and  tlmt  l)y  those  behind  him, 
and  a  shrinking  right  and  left,  leaving 
a  clear  lane  straight  to  the  cliapel- 
door.  His  patii  was  cleared  for  bun, 
and  with  the  same  silenee  abont  him, 
the  same  set  sternness  on  his  face,  he 
passed  on  and  out,  already  a  pariah 
and  an  outcast. 

A  fierce  turmoil  of  passions  was 
astir  in  his  heart  as  he  made  his  way 
through  the  village  in  the  wintry 
sunli^tj  hot  angry  rebellion  against 
the  injustice  dealt  out  to  hin^,  gnaw- 
ing fear  lest  the  evil  of  it  should 
tonrli  INTary,  stern  determination  to 
hold  his  own  come  what  might.  In 


the  last  thought  his  wife  was  the  weak 
spot  :  how  could  he  oven  tell  her  what 
threatened  ?  Had  he  had  but  him- 
self to  fear  for,  he  would  have  faced 
all  Glenbaragh  with  a  light  heart,  but 
Mary, — ^if  they  should  touch  Maiy; 
and  at  the  thought  Tim  Morgan 
halted  st-ock-.still  on  the  road  with 
teeth  and  hands  clenched,  groaning  in 
an  agony  of  presentment.  Then  the 
sense  of  injustice  grew  upon  him 
again,  hardening  him  and  stirring 
anew  the  impotent  wratii, 

Tim  need  not  have  fretted  over 
how  to  face  his  wife  with  news  of 
the  cloud  that  overshadowed  them. 
Kitty  Donohoe  had  spared  him  the 
pain* 

Since  men  are  not  so  unlike  but 
that  a  slirewd  woman  can  argue  from 
one  to  the  other,  Kitty's  knowledge 
of  Father  Maurice  told  her  that 
Martin  Foy  had  something  on  his 
mind.  And  as  there  is,  after  aU,  a 
▼ast  deal  of  human  nature  in  the 
dergy,  whether  priests  or  parsons,  a 
few  judicious  remarks  suggested  by 
twonty  years*  experience  brought  out 
the  purport  of  the  Sunday's  sermon. 
Had  Father  Foy  known  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Kitty  and  the  wife 
of  the  man  he  was  about  to  denounce^ 
he  might  have  been  more  reticent; 
but  in  his  ignorance  he  spoke  out 
roundly,  and  as  one  with  authority. 
Doubtless  his  outspokenness  had  a 
purpose,  for  there  was  no  greater 
gossip  from  Toughal  to  Tralee  than 
Kitty  Donohoe^  which  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  the  full  chapels  on  the 
days  of  important  pronouncements. 

"When  the  truth  Wias  out,  rarely 
has  woman  been  more  perplexed  than 
Kitty,  and  for  the  four  days  until  the 
Sunday  she  bore  the  buiden  of  her 
doubt,  her  sympathies  being  the  play* 
things  of  uncertainty.  The  woman, 
Mary  ^Morgan,  was  her  own  brother's 
f'hild,  and  blood-kindred  counts  for  a 
good  deal  with  Kitty  Donohoe.  But 
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if  kin^liip  drew  her  one  way,  the 
Ciiurch  drew  her  in  tlie  opposite  direc- 
tion. To  her,  too,  there  had  been 
the  talk  of  the  sword,  and  a  half* 
VBiled  threat  of  denial  of  oonfeesion ; 
and  upon  a  peasant  a  more  potent 
influenoe  oonld  hardly  work.  In  tiie 
end  the  Church  won,  on  a  compro- 
mise worthy  of  a  sophistical  Jesuit. 
Kitty  would  see  her  niece  the  Sunday 
morning  before  the  Church  had  laid 
down  its  law  and  doeed  her  lips. 
Sore  it  was  no  sin,  she  told  herself, 
to  break  a  law  before  it  was  made. 

The  two  women  were  at  the  gate 
opening  into  tlie  borccn  as  Tim  re- 
turnixl  from  chapel,  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  elder  his  heart  took  comfort. 
The  wommi  were  going  to  stand  by 
Hary  he  said  to  himself,  and  where 
the  women  go,  faith  there's  few  Irish- 
men won't  follow  !  But  as  he  drew 
near  he  could  see  that  all  was  not 
well.  The  elder  woman  stood  without 
the  gat€,  the  younger  within,  and  in 
Mary's  cycn  tiiere  was  tmdk  a  light 
of  battle  as  Tim  had  never  dreamed 
existed  in  such  a  gentle  nature. 

Kitty  with  her  lists  on  her  hips 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drawn 
down,  faced  her  niece.  "Then  it's 
not  man's  curse  that's  upon  ye,  Mary 
Morgan,  but  Gkid's,**  she  cried ;  "and 
sure  nayther  you  nor  the  Umd-robber 
down  the  road  therell  ever  prosper. 
I  kem  here  " 

"You  kem  here,"  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  Mary's  tone  must  have  sunk 
deeper  than  the  hardness  of  the 
words.  "Who  bid  ye  come  here  to 
cnrse  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  An' 
as  to  that  same  curse,  if  Father 
INTfiiirice  wor  here  he'd  tell  ye  it  wor 
the  devil's  curse,  an'  nayther  God's 
nor  nian's ;  an'  such  like  tly  home  an' 
roost,  so  they  do.  Oh  !  it's  not  me 
ye'd  eurse!  It's  Tim,  my  mani 
There  spoke  the  woman  that  never 
had  a  man  to  curse  (an'  God  help 
him  if  she  had),  a  woman  that  didn't 


know  that  a  wife  *ud  take  God's  curse 
on  her  sooner  nor  a  shadda'd  touch 
her  man.  Done  wid  me,  are  ye? 
That's  aisy  seen,  or  ye'd  never  talk 
o'  Tim  to  Tim's  wife  as  ye've  done." 

A  man  may  have  the  courage  of 
A  Leonidas  and  yet  fight  shy  of  a 
woman's  tongue.  Little  blame  to  Tim 
Morgan  that  he  found  the  last  fifty 
yards  of  the  boreen  a  hundred  long. 
But  loiter  as  he  would,  the  end  of 
iihe  way  came.  With  all  a  man's 
feeble  effort  to  evade  the  inevitable 
and  disguise  the  glaring^  he  began  : 
"It's  a  kind  woman  ye  are,  Missis 
Donohoe. " 

"  Eighya,  man,  quit  talkin'  or  talk 
sense."  Kitty  Donohoe  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  appeased  by  brevet  rank. 
"Go  h<Hne  out  d  this  to  yer  blaok 
North,  you  an'  yer  woman  here; 
Glenbaragh  wants  to  see  nayther  wan 
nor  other  of  ye,  an'  worse  may  come 
av  ye  stay." 

The  suave  look  died  out  of  Morgan's 
face  and  in  its  place  there  came  the 
set  sternness  whidi  had  fronted  the 
whole  chapel.  "So  that's  the  way 
the  wind  sets,  an'  she  yer  own  flesh  ? 
Go, — no,  nayther  for  you,  nor  Glen- 
baragh chapel  an'  steeple !  An* 
what's  more,  it's  a  quare  Christ's 
priest  that  sets  Uack  blood  boilin' 
between  me  an'  me  naybors.  I'd  best 
say  no  more  lest  I  say  too  much,  but 
by  the  blessin'  o'  God  we've  a  right 
to  be  here,  an'  wid  the  blessin'  o'  God 
we'll  stay.  Come  in,  Mary  honey  ;  av 
Kitty  Donohoe's  done  wid  us,  we're 
done  wid  Kitty  Donohoe.  There's 
more  than  us  has  the  loss." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  sorrows, 
though  for  a  full  month  the  antagon- 
ism felt  ou  all  sides  was  passive  and 
negative,  rather  than  active  and  overt. 
It  was  an  environment  of  wiiich,  as 
it  were^  they  were  sensible  on  tiie 
least  motion,  but  as  yet  it  was  outside 
of  their  Uves  and  only  found  for  the 
seeking,  not  thrust  upon  them.  80 
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long  as  they  remained  witiiiu  the  four 
comers  of  tfaeir  holding  and  sought 
no  oompanionahip  but  their  own,  their 
lives  were  unchanged.  Let  them  stir 
abroad,  let  them  put  in  force  the 
law  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the 
antagonism  thrust  them  back  upon 
themselves. 

Tim  Morgan  found  it  first  at 
Mucklish  fair.  Hitherto  bis  known 
expci  ience  as  herd  and  cattle-j<^)ber 
had  iiiaric  liim  a  man  in  request,  even 
when  lio  himself  was  neither  buyer 
nor  seller,  and  many  a  failing  bargain 
had  beoi  dosed  on  his  opinion.  Bat 
now  as  he  walked  Mocklish  from 
end  to  end,  a  silence  went  with  him. 
Had  he  carried  the  plague  men  could 
not  have  shunned  him  more  rigor- 
ously. At  his  approach  the  babble  of 
barter  cef^d,  aud  in  twos  and  threes 
the  knots  of  men  broke  np^  leaving 
him  alcme.  Onoe  he  turned  upon  a 
stranger  with  a  question,  and  the 
man  drove  off  his  beast  in  hasto, 
giving  no  heed.  Agiiin,  he  istoopod 
above  a  pen  sheep,  running  Ins 
fingers  through  the  deece,  and  the 
owner  swong  round  on  his  heel  and 
left  him  by  the  pen  alone.  In  Thady 
Sullivan's  public-house  the  dozen  men 
drinking  at  the  bar  left  in  a  body  m 
he  entered,  and  though  Thady  served 
him,  as  the  law  compelled  him  to  do, 
it  was  in  dead  silence  and  with  a 
black  scowl  on  his  hoe.  Daring  five 
hours  in  Mucklish  no  man  spcdce  to 
him,  and  he  walked  through  the  press 
of  men  us  much  alone  as  the  dead  in 
Glenbaragh  graveyard. 

An  active  antagonism  with  a  possi- 
bility of  retort  would  have  been  easier 
borne^  but  no  <me  lilted  a  finger,  and 
whatever  curses  thne  were,  were 
under  the  breath. 

That  day  Mary,  too,  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  thrust  out  of 
the  world.  She  had  gone  to  Nat 
Halloran*s  shop  for  bread  and  asked, 
as  was  her  wonti  for  little  crippled 


Molly,  the  one  soft  spot  in  a  heart 
hardened  by  the  very  need  to  with* 
stand  die  necessities  erf  others.  '*  God 
save  ye,  Nat;  an'  how's  Molly  stand- 
in'  out  the  cowlfl  2  "Winter's  hard  on 
us  all,  but  it's  cruel  on  the  likes  o' 
her." 

Had  there  been  others  in  the  shop 
Halloran  would  have  bid  her  begone 
where  her  breath  was  wanted,  but 
they  were  alone,  and  the  memory  of 
many  kindnesses  sliown  Molly  pressed 
sore  upon  him.  "  God  help  ye,  Mary 
Morgan,"  he  said  slowly ;  *'  but  y've 
more  need  o'  pity  nor  crippled  MoUy. 
Don't  ye  know  it*s  mote  nor  Pm  worth 
to  even  talk  to  yoQ,  let  alone  sell  ye 
anythin'  for  the  money  there  in  your 
hand  ?  In  the  .Saints'  name  show  US 
a  last  kindness  an'  go  liome." 

Mary  looked  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly.  **Tm  stupid,  Mr.  Halloran,** 
she  said ;  "  will  ye  spake  plainer!  " 

"  Plainer,"  he  said,  "  wasn't  it  plain 
enough?  Aren't  ye  boycott,  woman, 
for  the  takin'  o'  Moynan's  land  ? " 
Then,  as  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
foot  on  the  doorstep:  "Will  ye  be- 
gone as  I  bid  ye  now  1  Sure  I 
naythM*  buy  nor  sell  wid  the  likes  o' 
you." 

Dazed  and  confounded  Mary  turned 
to  face  a  woman  of  the  village,  a 
neighbour  of  a  score  of  years.  "  Qod 
save  us  I"  she  cried  to  her,  "what 
does  it  mane  at  all  at  all  ?  *' 

The  other  made  no  answer  but 
called  acro5?s  her:  "I'll  cotno  back 
when  the  company's  to  ray  likin',  Nat 
Halloran.  What  I'm  looking  for  can 
wait ; "  and  she  turned  aud  left. 

It  was  the  man  who  answered  the 
ciy.  "  What  does  it  maneT"  he  said 
bitterly.  "Go  buy  your  loaf  from 
Brady  beyond  and  find  out  ; "  and 
then  he  too  turned  Jiia  back  on  her. 

Without  a  word  Mary  crossed  the 
road  and  putting  down  her  pence  on 
Brady's  counter  cried:  "A  yester- 
day's loaf  av*  ye  plaie^  an'  quick.'* 
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"  IVe  Qd'or  a  wan,"  was  Uie  oort 

answer. 

"  The  day  before's,  then." 

**  IVe  ne'er  a  wan." 

'*Any  btead,  Biady  man;  would 
ye  hsfB  me  atarret " 

The  man  squared  his  elbows  on 
the  countor.  "  Aye,"  he  said,  "  starve 
an'  be  d  imtird  to  you  ;  wlsfit  do  I 
caro  i  All  now  y've  the  laal  word, 
an'  ean  go." 

Thus  things  went  on  for  a  loll 
month,  the  rigid  belt  of  ladation 
which  surrounded  them  never  relax- 
ing, a  month  that  loft  its  mark  on 
Mary  Morgan  in  the  lines  under  the 
eyes  and  the  whitening  of  the  lips. 
She  was  In  no  oonditton  to  stand 
hourly  firet  and  stmg^e^  and  the 
bnidok  of  them  told  upon  her  heavily. 
A?5  she  failed  daily  and  the  hunted 
look  settled  in  her  eyes,  Tim  Morgan's 
heart  grew  bitter  in  its  despair ;  but 
for  the  very  necessities  of  life's  sake 
he  set  his  ftwe  like  a  flint  and  made 
no  ngn.  Tfaroogh  these  weeks  Bryan 
Barry  was  the  only  man  in  Glenbanigh 
who  set  the  boycott  at  defiance,  and 
throniL'h  him  their  household  needs 
were  supplied.  For  this  crime  against 
the  will  ot  the  oommomty  anyone  else 
woold  haye  safiered  aa  ihej  snfiered, 
but  Glenlmragh  had  too  lai^  a  need 
of  Bryan  B^ry  to  treat  him  with 
contumely. 

When  he  heard  of  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Father  Foy  he  iiad 
promptly  called  npon  him,  only  to 
be  aa  promptly  bid  to  mind  his  own 
bnsiness.  "If  you  have  an  ulcer  to 
deal  with,"  said  the  priest,  "  what  do 
you  do  ?  Clean  it  out  and  get  rid  of 
it  ?  Stick  to  your  uicera ;  I'll  stick 
Ui  uune." 

Things  went  on,  as  I  have  said,  on 
the  lines  of  passive  ezdnsion  for  a  full 
month.  Then  oame  a  change,  dating 
from  the  day  on  whicli  Father  Foy 
refused  to  receive  ^Mary  ^lorgan  at 
ooofessioD.     **  Begone,   woman,"  he 


said,  and  there  were  a  dozen  to  hear 
him.  "How  dare  vou  brin*]:  an  un- 
repented  mortal  sin  to  God?  And 
what  Is  theft  of  a  man's  right  to  his 
land  but  mortal  sint  Let  yon  and 
Timothy  Morgan  see  to  yonrselTes.  A 
month  you've  had  your  warning ;  be- 
ware that  GcmI'^  justice  does  not  strike 
you  and  yours  before  another  month 
passes." 

They  were  In  the  chapel-pordt  at 
tbe  time^  and  as  his  wordi^  so  like  a 
curse^  oame  home  to  her,  Mary  pat 

out  her  hands  and  groping  like  one 
blind,  steadied  herself  against  the 
wall.  "  Would  ye  cut  me  off  from 
God,"  she  cried,  "an'  me  time  comin' 
SO  near  handt" 

**  Tis  your  sin  eats  you  oft, 
woman,  not  I,"  answered  Martin  Foy 
sternly  "  Put  the  blame  where  the 
blame  lies;"  and  he  turned  on  his 
heel. 

How  she  got  home  Mary  never 
knew,  and  the  worse  that  bad  been 
predicted  might  have  oome  solemnly 

enough  had  not  some  woman,  kindlier 
th'in  the  rest,  told  Bryan  Harry  that 
llierc  wa<?  work  for  him  to  do  at 
Morgan  s  holding.  Nursing  and  seda- 
tives saved  her  after  a  night's  nnoer- 
talnty,  and  the  evil  waa  staved  aS,  as 
Brv  i  ii  told  himself,  for  a  time. 

As  lie  left  the  cottage  next  morn- 
ing, a  piece  of  papor  fastened  on  the 
door  caught  hi.s  eye.  A  glance  at 
the  sketch  on  the  top  told  him  its 
purport,  Original  artists  were  none 
too  common  in  Glenbaragh,  and  per- 
haps Bryan's  profession  should  know 
a  coffin  at  sight  as  well  as  another, 
►'laying  nothing  to  Tim  Morgan  he 
tore  it  down  and  made  his  way 
quietly  to  the  Constabulary  Barracks. 

The  Serjeant  was  alone  in  the 
mess-room  as  Bryan  entered,  dosing 
the  door  behind  him.  "Morning," 
lie  said  briskly.  "  Aye,  Mary  ?  Oh 
yes,  she's  safe  this  timp,  poor  thing. 
I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "if  I  tell 
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yon  a  tiling  imofficiAlly  it  goes  no 
farther  1   It  tondies  a  patient,  yon 

Bee,  and  I  have  my  doty  to  da  as 

you  have  yours." 

**  Right ,  Doctor ;  sure  T  can  trust 
you  not  to  put  me  iii  a  box  with 
the  loBpector." 

*'  Then  keep  your  eye  on  Moigan's ; 
there's  bloody  work  promised.  Gap* 
tain  Moonlight  put  a  threat  upon 
him  last  night.  I  have  the  paper  in 
my  pocket  and  there  it  stays,  for  you 
won't  tiee  an  inch  to  sweai"  by.  Aa 
to  Tim  Morgan,  111  give  him  a  hint 
myaell.  Oh  it's  all  xegnlar,'*  and 
Barry  laughed  bitterly,  "all  regular, 
coffin,  skull  and  the  rest  (jf  it ;  f50 
keep  your  eyes  open  in  your  own 
way.  I'll  take  the  back  way  home 
for  .Morgan's  sake ;  no  one  saw  me 
oome  in,  and  in  this  oonntrj  the  x>ollGe 
need  no  advertasement.'* 

Bryan  Barry  did  not  allow  night  to 
fall  before  carrying  out  his  promise. 
Leaving  the  cottage  that  afternoon  he 
took  Tim  Morgan  by  the  arm  and 
drew  him  out  to  tlie  boreen.  "  Tim," 
he  said,  "I  am  no  man  to  imagine 
danger,  so  when  I  hid  you  watch  your 
own  shatlow,  you'll  know  I  mean  it. 
Set  no  foot  outside  your  door  in  the 
dusk  ;  if  a  knock  comes  after  dark, 
bolt  your  door  the  firmer  and  answer 
througli  the  panel ;  put  shutters  on 
your  window,  and  see  they're  tight  hy 
sundown.  You're  no  coward,  hut  it's 
a  poor  sign  of  plu<^  to  run  needless 
risks ;  and  remember,  you'll  soon  have 
two  lives  to  live  and  work  for  instead 
of  one.  But  that  it  would  ruin  your 
farm,  I'd  bid  you  lock  the  door  behind 
the  two  of  you  until  Fatiier  Maurice 
is  home.  My  God,  but  it's  a  sore 
heart  he'd  have  if  he  knew  the  mind 
of  Glenbaragh  this  day  !  Now  go 
back  to  Mar}^  and  don't  forget  my 
words.  CchkI  i  roning,  Serjeant;  Mrs. 
Morgan's  hearty  ,  and  Tim  knows  how 
to  look  alter  her." 

<<How  cftn  I  lave  it,  Sirt"  cried 


Tim  when  the  serjeant  had  passed 

by.    "  Sure  it's  my  all,  an*  outside  of 

it  I've  naytlier  bite  nor  sup  for  Mary. 
A.s  well  be  shot  down  as  die  in  a 
ditch  or  be  driven  into  the  Union 
bey  ant.  I  can't  lave,  I  can't  an'  I 
won't"  Hie  nused  his  clenched  fists 
above  him,  shaking  them  fiwoely. 
"  May  God  in  heaven  send  " 

Bryan  stopped  him.  "  Hush,  man  ; 
curse  for  curse  works  no  good  in  tliis 
world.    Let  them  be,  only  watch." 

"  What  wor  you  an'  the  doctor 
colloguing  about  so  longf  asked 
Mary  yrhsm  Tim  had  gone  slowly 
back. 

"  Sure  he  was  tellin'  me  o'  Father 
Maurice,"  he  answered  promptly  ;  "an' 
that's  no  lie,"  he  added  under  his 
breath. 

Thenceforward  evil  trod  on  the 
heds  ol  evil.  First  Morgan's  one 
rick  was  burned,  and  in  the  shadows 

thrown  by  the  glare  the  police  saw 
two  oth.er  shndows  move  into  tho 
blackness  of  tiie  night  to  be  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  the  hills.  Five  days 
later  his  sheep  were  slaughtered,  and 
BO  hacked  and  mauled  as  to  be  m^ 
offid.  Then  came  a  second  notice, 
more  violent  than  the  first,  and  this 
time  it  was  Tim  Morgan  himself  who 
found  it,  and  within  the  week  two 
shots  were  fired  at  him  in  the  dusk 
hard  by  where  Dons  SuUiyan  had 
killed  Bonohoe;  but  of  this  Mary 
was  told  no  word. 

Time  and  again  lie  had  urged  her 
to  go  North  to  his  Vjrothcr's  cottage 
until  the  storm  should  blow  over. 
He  could  face  it  best  alone,  he  said  ; 
but  she  steadily  r^sed.  ''You're 
mine,  an'  I'm  yours,"  was  all  her 
answer  ;  "  an',  plaze  God,  well  bide 
together.  Sure  it  'ud  kill  me  even 
to  dhrame  of  what  might  be,  an'  me 
not  with  you.'* 

At  every  blow  Tim  Morgan  stiffened 
his  will  tiie  firmer,  hardening  his 
heart  against  tiie  agony  of  terror  in 
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Ibi^fl  irMto  fiuse;  and  ahe,  on  het 
part,  said  no  word  of  weakness. 

Tlie  crkifl  came  one  day  in  March. 
As  Tim  was  spading-in  h'm  first  pota- 
toes Mary  came  across  the  newly- 
turned  ground,  her  face  whiter  than 
her  apron,  and  an  uglj  light  ablaze  in 
her  eyes.  In  one  lumd  she  held  a 
piece  of  broken  fiK^>eat»  the  other 
was  hid  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  As 
she  camo  beside  her  husband  she  held 
out  her  hand  palm  upwards.  "What's 
this,  Tim?"  she  said.  "Wliat'a  it 
for?"  and  her  voice  had  gone  thin 
and  weak  as  ahe  spoke. 

It  was  not  nradi  to  look  at^  but  at 
the  sight  Tim  Morgan  tomed  an  ashj 
grey  under  his  bronze  and  fell  to 
quakinir  "  My  God  in  heaven,  Mary," 
he  groan (1,  "has  it  come  to  this! 
Where  did  ye  find  it,  honey  t " 

**  What  b  it  t"  she  repeated  shrilly ; 
«  what  does  it  mane  f  Tell  me^  Tim.** 

He  took  it  from  her  hand  and 


tnmed  it  over  irith  shaking  Hatgen. 
"It's  dynamite/'  he  said  slowly, 
*< dynamite  capped  an'  ready;  an'  it 

manes — murder. " 

"Aye,"  cried  Mary,  "so  I  thought." 
Her  voice  ran  up  into  a  scream  : 
"Them  I've  lived  with  all  my  days 
'nd  kill  the  mother  and  the  child  vn* 
born.  It  dropped  from  a  turf  as  I 
broke  it  forninst  the  fire."  She  burst 
into  wild  sobs  as  she  gripped  iRIorgan 
round  the  neck  with  her  arms.  "Sure 
i  can't  stand  it,  Tim,  I  can't  stand  it. 
To  murder  me  child  or  ever  it  saw  the 
light  1  Suredevils  in  hell  could  dono 
worse.  The  land's  not  worth  a  life, 
Tim ;  let  the  cowards  have  their  way ; 
sure  if  we've  wan  another  an'  peace 
we  can  faco  cowld  an'  hunger." 

And  with  his  arms  round  his  shiver- 
ing wife  and  the  dynamite  cartridge 
stUl  clutched  in  his  grip,  Tim  Morgan 
was  at  kst  oonvinoed  of  his  errors. 

Hamiltov  Dbitmiioiid. 
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"  Thbsb  people  love  the  country  in 
their  hearts  ;  there  are  v-yrn  sheep  in 
the  narrow  green  l>oiiici  that  sur- 
rounds Westminster  Abbey."  So 
Myt  K.  Tune  of  us,  and  it  wovM 
ba  ungTMiow  to  oontnulict  our 
oonrteoiu  oritio.  Hjuij  yet,  like  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Charles  IjiimH.  miy 
prefer  Fleet  Street  to  thefineiit  n  u  unl 
scenery ;  but  they  are  conscious  oi 
the  anachronism  of  their  feelings,  and 
abrink  from  its  avowaL  Ferhtpi  thej 
reoMDiber  that  even  Elia  was  to  fiur 
constrained  by  popular  sentiment  as 
t<j  h)!fr:itc  Skiddaw.  Once,  at  least, 
every  your  all  who  rUiim  to  have 
correct  taste  do  iiumagi^  real  or 
feigned,  at  the  shrine  (rf  Nature, 
^e  tranquil  foniiper  manrdi  as  the 
med  Englishman  scales  mgged  peeks, 
deyiiing  the  dangers  ot  crevasse 
end  avalanche,  or,  in  search  of 
pleasure,  lives  laborious  days  on  a 
walking-tour  amid  the  summer  heats. 
Sometimee  his  love  of  Netnre  it  eo 
impetooiis  as  to  tfanqgreas  the  boonds 
of  deoonun;  he  asoe^  the  Kigi  by 
railway,  or  passes  along  Ccjniston 
Ijake  in  the  ill  named  gondola ;  or, 
worse  still,  loaves  lemonade-bottles 
upon  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie. 
3q%,  with  some  hypocrisy  and  mtuii 
bad  taete^  there  is  a  fond  of  sinoerity 
in  the  Briton's  ehow  of  affection  for 
natural  scenery,  which  permeak^s  tlm 
masses  as  well  as  tbe  classes ;  and  if 
we  deem  Suowdou  vulgarised  in 
holiday-time  by  the  crowd  of  excur- 
iiooists  who  make  it  their  {ntunenade^ 
have  only  to  watch  them  with 
sympathy  for  the  "kindly  race  of 
man,"  and  wo  sliall  see  them  at 
times  traosfonned,  as  for  a  brief 


moment  the  mist  part-i,  and  suddenly 
the  glory  of  sunlit  sea,  island,  and 
mountains  is  outspread  before  them 

And  some  ^ve  ihsaks»  and  some  Uas 

phcnie, 

Aud  most  forget ;  but,  either  way» 
That,  and  the  child's  unheeded  drsitfn, 
Is  all  the  lifljht  of  eU  their  dsj. 

So  familiar  to  us  is  this  affection 
for  Nature,  and  so  ingrained  it  a&em» 
in  the  very  oonstitation  of  our  laes^ 
thi^  it  oomes  upon  ns  ae  a  revel** 

tion  in  reading  the  1  iterators  ol  the 
past  that  two  hundred  years  ago 
English  peo[)lt^  had  no  love  at  all 
for  climbing  mountains,  but  generally 
regarded  highland  districts  as  horrid 
and  savage  wilds;  that  many  raoes 
and  centuries  of  civilised  man  have 
had  no  delight  in  aught  of  Nature 
save  the  s<"PTif'rv  of  farm  and  garden ; 
aud  that  there  was  a  stage  in  human 
development  when  the  love  of  iNaturo 
wae  wholly  nnknowiL 

How  is  it,  then,  tiiat  we  difler  so 
widely  from  our  forefathers?  Clearly 
the  love  of  Nature  is  not  innate  in 
the  human  race,  and  it  b^xjmes  a 
curious  problem  to  account  for  its 
origin.  Why  do  we  love  Nature? 
I  answer,  beoaoae  ire  have  eoaqnefed 
her. 

It  is  rash,  in  view  of  the  hoar 
antiquity  of  Eastern  civilisations,  to 
dogmatise  much  about  v.-}iit  called 
primitive  man  ;  but  a  consideration 
of  tlie  condition  of  man  in  Europe, 
in  the  epoob  of  the  oave-beer,  or 
the  reindeer,  will  ehow  that  to  him 
Nature  was  an  enemy.  Tb»  struggle 
for  existence  was  for  him  a  very  hard 
struj^gle  indeed,  and  Nature  at  times 
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did  her  best  for  his  extcrminatioii. 
Natural  scenery  mu^b  have  been 
wciideifiilly  aaUime  in  tfacwa  dijs 
of  the  primeval  fant/ta,  tuaumg  which 
the  mMDmoth,  elephant,  and  rhino- 
ceros roamed  in  herds ;  but,  with 
his  poor  appliances  for  comfort  and 
defence,  man  larked  aj  }n  pciation  of 
its  b^uties.  iiuin^s  ma^  aiiig  with 
pSMMW  : 

Had  I  a  cave  on  tome  wild,  distant 

shore, 

Where  the  winde  howl  to  the  watee* 
dashing  xoer. 

The   cave  man    had  exactly  such  a 

pleoe  of  ahelter;  Indeed  he  had  so 
other,  hat  he  did  not  peroei^  ite 

romance.     He  waa  not  devoid  of 

taste  ;  he  lia,s  left  us  carvings  of 
bears  and  mammoths,  but  no  land- 
scapes. 80,  too,  when  mythology 
was  born,  it  was   the   ofl'spring  of 

awe  and  wonder,  not  of  love.  Later 
agea  ha've  oolonied  myths  with  their 
own  modem  sentiments,  or  have  used 

them  to  embenish  their  own  praises 
of  Nature;  but  the  child  man  was 
all  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of  the 
metaphors  he  employed,  and  divinised 
the  powers  of  Nature  hecanse  he 
fsared  thflwit 

But,  as  in  tiie  medieval  atori^  the 
horrible  dragon,  when  once  bravely 
faced,  changes  into  the  gallant  knight, 
and  the  loathly  witch,  when  disen- 
chanted by  the  herc^  becomes  a  virgin 
whose  heanty  oompels  hia  love,  so  it 
has  been  with  man  and  Nature. 
When  faced  and  overcome,  she  has 
lost  her  terrors  and  gained  attractive- 
ness. Captive  Nature  has  taken  her 
fierce  victor  captive.  The  little  patch 
of  Cum  and  garden  that  agrienltittal 
man  tilled  aronnd  the  ab«le  of  the 
sacred  fire  and  hoosefaold  gods  hecsme 
dear  to  him.  It  was  his  conquest, 
the  spoil  of  his  share  and  of  his 
mattock,  and  he  was  proud  of  it ; 
tiiough  uucuiK^uered  Nature  was  still, 


as   before,   an  object   of   fear  and 
aversion.    In  Western  literature  there 
is  nothing  earlier  than  the  poems  of 
Homer;  and  it  is  signiftoant  that, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  carefully  shown, 
Homer's  love  of  Nature  is  ^entially 
a  love  of  the  farm  and  the  garden. 
Give  him  a  fountain,  a  mea<^low,  and 
a  shady  grove,  with  beds  of  llowers 
and  a  flndtfol  ybud,  and  add  thereto 
the  fragrance  of  incense  and  the 
melody  of  song,  and  he  has  all  that 
the  heart  of  god  or  man  can  desires 
The  old  poet  has  no  love  for  moun- 
tiiins  or  rocky  barren  plarcs  such  as 
Ithaca,   or  indeed  for    any  tiling  in 
scenery  whidi  is  not  orderly  and 
sobjeet  to  the  hand  of  man.  The 
same  feeling  pervades  the  greater  part 
of  Greek  lit<?rature ;    but  it  is  im- 
portant to  not4:  that  there  are  excep- 
tional   authors,    and    those  niainly 
among  the  citizens  of  a  state  distin- 
guished for  maritime  empire.  Athens 
M  mistress  of  the  sea  had  lost  mnoh 
of  her  dread  of  Nature^  and  her 
intellectual  cultui-e  luid  removed  her 
superstitious  fears  of  the  baneful  spirits 
of   flood    and  fell.     ^scliylu^  and 
Aristophanes  are  admitted   by  Mr. 
Buskin  to  be  exceptions  to  his  role 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  love  lor  wild 
scenery ;  but  these  do  not  exhaust 
the  list;  Sophocles  in  t!ie  PnirorrETES 
approaches  even  the  feeling  o£  Words- 
worth.   Betrayed   and   deserted  by 
man,  the  old  horo  appeals  to  Nature^ 
to  the  ereeks  and  the  **oUfls  out- 
jutting  in  the  deep,"  "  the  haunts  of 
beasts  that  roam  the  hills,"  and  the 
precipitous  rocks.    As  he  leaves  his 
solitary  island-prison  he  bid«  farewell 
to  its  mouutauui,  stimms,  and  waves 
that  had  been  his  companions  when 
all  else  failed  him. 

Maritime  supremacy  and  intellectual 
culture  ou.^ted  the  dread  of  wild 
Nature  frfitn  tlm  minds  of  the  Athe- 
niaiii::  ;  iiiorn; .t  liri^ui,  which  claimed 
the  eai'iii  an  the  Lord's  to  the  exciu- 
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torn,  of  the  olaims  of  spirits  of  terror, 
cmaadpated  the  Hebrew  poets.  They 
ue  proud  of  their  land  flowing  with 
railk  and  honey,  "  whoso  valleys  stand 
s  »  thick  with  com  that  they  laugh 
and  »ing;''  but  their  pride  is  less 
generally  the  fBrahor's  piride  thaa  tlio 
patriot's  uid  the  poet's.  Hmj  love 
the  beautiful  more  then  tiie  piotur- 
esque,  and  the  sublime  even  more  than 
the  beautiful  ;  the  troes  they  sing  of 
as  "  tlie  trees  of  iiic  Lord "  are  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  which  His  hand 
elone  hwth  plimt^wi :  their  tonios  tad 
their  metaphors  an  taken  from  the 
"high  hiUs"  of  the  wild  goats,  the 
"  stony  rocks  "  of  the  conies,  the  "  great 
and  wild  sea,"  and  "  the  voice  of  the 
Lord"  that  "shaketh  the  wilderness." 
Hie  author  of  the  iiook  of  Jub  speaks 
of  tiie  soenery  of  the  wilderness  as 
000  who  loves  it.  He  desoribes  its 
wild  ereatues  with  a  hunter's  entha- 
siasm  ;  he  abhors  idolatry,  but  his  own 
heart  is  stirred  within  him  by  the 
"  moon  'A  alking  in  brightness "  and 
by  "  the  sweet  iniluences  of  the 
Pleiades." 

Thus  in  the  East  and  West  alike 
love  enter^  where  dreed  was  banished. 
It  might  liavc  been  thought  that 
Rome,  who  conquered  the  world,  wlio 
made  roads  through  forests  and 
bridled  rivers  with  her  bridges,  would 
have  shown  in  her  literature  some 
traoe  of  enthusiasm  lor  wild  Nature. 
But  in  leaUty  there  is  little  to  be 
found.  Cincinnatus,  soldier,  states- 
man, and  plonirlnnan,  is  the  ideal 
portrait  of  Roman  virtue ;  and,  in 
like  maimer,  the  most  famous  of 
Latin  poets  sings  with  as  mnoh  gusto 
of  bullocks  and  bees  as  of  the  doughty 
deeds  of  pious  ^^eas.  When  a  touch 
of  wild  Nature  occurs  in  the  Latin 
poets,  the  reader  turns  to  his  com- 
mentary to  see  from  what  Qreek 
sooroe  it  is  copied ;  but  the  love  of 
gardens  is  all  their  own.  CSUudian's 
old  man  of  Yerona,  who  oounted  the 


jears  not  by  their  oonsnis  bnt  hy 

^tteir  change  of  fruits^  and  Yirgil's  old 

man  of  Tarentum,  proud  of  his  garden 
as  a  king  of  his  wealth,  are  picture 
drawn  so  lovingly  that  they  will  ever 
be  loved.  Just  such  another  pair 
are  Hovaoe's  Foont  of  Bandusia  and 
Ostallas's  Sirmio;  but  Horace  is 
perhaps  a  little  cold  in  his  colouring, 
whereas  Catullus's  work  has  always  a 
warm,  sunny  tone.  Farther  than  this 
tlie  iiomani?  could  not  attain,  though 
as  engineers  tiiey  subdued  iiuiiorto 
nntooelied  traots  of  Nature.  Bnt 
this  lack  is  part  of  that  defect  in 
Latin  poetry,  culture,  and  art,  which 
historians  mention,  but  fail  to  explain. 
'*  From  the  tr<'Vhni  vase  of  the  Muses 
only  a  few  drops  iiavo  fallen  on  the 
green  soil  of  Italy  ; "  with  phrases  such 
as  tiiese^  even  the  most  plulosophical 
of  our  historians  is  forced  to  dttmiss 
the  subject.  But  since  &miliarity 
with  the  sea  appears  to  be  a  powerful 
inducement  to  the  love  of  wild  Nature, 
perhaps  we  should  remember  in  this 
context  that  tlie  liomans  were  never 
maritime  enthusiasts  and  were  onlj 
sailors  hj  oompulsion. 

There  are  few  traces  of  a  love  for 
wild  N'ature  in  the  literature  of  medi- 
eval Europe,  but  those  few  are  full  of 
significance.    In  general  the  medieval 
mind  cowered  before  Nature  with 
superstitious  dread ;  it  fed  its  imsgin- 
ation  with  stories  of  terrible  animals, 
such  as  the  basilisk  which  slew  with 
its  glance,  and  the  serra  which  pursued 
ships  to  destroy  them.    The  uncon- 
querable forests,  which  constituted  the 
most  impressive  physical  features  of 
f*?f^t»"«"M  Europe,  inspired  it  with 
awe ;  they  were  the  abode  of  giants 
and  lind-wom^  into  which  knights 
rode  off  to  encounter  perilous  adven- 
tures.     To  Dante  the  dark  fore^st, 
"savage,  rough,  and  stem,"  was  a 
rtxj  erfl  thing.    Nature  to  be  loved 
at  oil  must  be  wholly  changed  from 
its  original  condition  by  the  hand  of 
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man;  uneonqaerad  Natnxe  was  ab- 
horred.  The  greatest  eommendatioii 

a  medieval  author  oan  bestow  on  a 
landscape  is  to  say  that  it  is  so 
beautiful  that  you  wonM  tliink  it  had 
been  laid  out  by  a  must  cunning 
gaixiener.  When  Boccaccio  would 
tketch  aa  earthly  paradise,  he  hnngs 
the  fair  company  of  his  DiOAMUioir 
to  a  plain  '*  so  exactly  roTUid  as  if  it 
hat!  Ijeen  formed  by  a  compass,  con- 
taining in  circuit  :?omewhat  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  milo,  and  sot  rounil 
with  six  hills  o£  no  great  height,  each 
nnilbrmly  crowned  by  a  palace  diapen 
in  the  f^tthion  of  casttes."  Trees  to 
be  admired  must  diflEbr  widely  from 
the  wildness  of  their  conj*cners  in  the 
primeval  forest.  When  Kynon,  in 
the  Mabinooiox,  comes  to  the  fairest 
valley  in  the  world,  he  iiuds  there 
trees  of  equal  growth,  "and  «  river 
ran  through  the  valley,  and  a  path 
was  by  the  side  d  the  river."  Tb» 
garden  in  the  poem  of  Thb  Flowbb 
AND  THi  Leaf, 

With  gicomour  was  set  and  eglatere 
Wrethen  in  fere  so  wol  and  cunningly, 
That  every  branch  and  leafe  grew  by 
mesure 

Pkina  as  a  bofida,  of  aa  height hj  ladby. 

I  see  never  thing,  I  yon  enaure, 
80  wol  done. 

This  tendsDcj  has  been  noticed  by 
Kr.  BasUn ;  it  is  more  important  to 

gather  np  the  fsw  traces  of  the  love 
of  wild  Nature,  and  to  investigate 
their  origin.  As  the  Roman  empire 
sank  in  decay  and  corruption,  tlic 
great  moral  revolution  whicli  Chris- 
tianity was  working  in  the  world 
drove  forth  thousands  of  earnest  mai 
to  people  "the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  af?  monks  and  hermits. 
They  had  no  love  of  wild  Nature  to 
prompt  them  :  they  dreadcfl  the  desert 
as  the  home  of  deutouii  and  wild 
beasts;  but^  as  before^  when  man 
oonqneied  Katnrs^  he  learned  to  love 


her,  80  also  tiie  oM  legends,  wbidi  tell 
of  the  hennite'  advaitures,  contain 

touching  stories  of  their  affection  f<Mr 
their  new  home  and  its  inhabitants. 
Illtjd  of  Llantwit  Major,  who  shel- 
tered tlio  stag  from  Meirchion  and 
his  hunters ;  Cuthbert,  who  would  not 
despoil  the  eagle,   God's  handmaid," 
of  her  food,  bat  parted  between  him- 
self and  her  the  fish  that  she  dropped, 
and  wlio  bequeathed  his  peace  to  the 
birds  of  Fame,  had  acquired  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  wild  sights  and  sounds 
around    them.    The   Celtic  hermits 
carried  this  feeling  Isrthestj  they 
claimed  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's, 
and  rebelled  againflt  the  demons  with 
whicli  tlie  old  pagan  faith  had  peopled 
it.  Patrick,  in  the  Dker's  Cry,  asserts 
the   emancipation    of    Nature,  and 
"  binds  to  himself  "  and  to  his  Lord 
its  various  powers,  even  those  baneful, 
as  lightning  and  fire;  Oolnmba,  as 
Adamnan  tells  us,  drove  an  evil  spirit 
from  a  well,  and  converted  ita  malefic 
waters  into  waters  of  healing.  Nature, 
freed  from  its  spirits  of  evil,  was  re- 
garded no  longer  as  a  foe  but  as  a 
friend.   The  Obltic  monks  overcame 
and  set  at  nought  all  natural  ob- 
stacles; they  travelled  to  Rome  or 
Jerusalem  as  pilgrims ;  they  covered 
WeJ^tern  Europe  with  mission-posts ; 
they  sailed  at  times  from  their  native 
land  in  light  boats  without  o^s,  desir^ 
izkg  to  be  on  {nlgrimage,  they  lecksd 
not  uK<  1      Hence  it  comes  that  an 
early  Irish  poem,  ascribed  to  Columba, 
is  perhaps  the  most  passionate  out- 
burst of  a  love  for  Nature  before  the 
time  of  Wordsworth.  Tradition  points 
out  a  oaini  in  lona  where^  it  is  said, 
Oolumba  stood  to  see  whether  he 
could  discern  the  Irish  coast.  '  Stand- 
ing on  this  height  the  monk  pralaes 
the  heaving  waves  of  the  wide  ocean, 
the  level  sparkling  strand,  the  song  of 
the  wonderful  birdii,  the  thuiider  of  the 
crowding  waves  upon  the  rocks^  and  the 
sea-monsters,  greatest  of  all  wooden. 
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The  gCKxi  monk  left  no  f?chool  of 
lona  poets  to  succeed  him  ,  but  tho 
religious  spirit  and  adTetitiumit  dar^ 
ingci  the  Cdtio  monka  had  hroken 
the  yoke  of  bondage  under  which 
their  forefathers  had  lived,  and  they 
no  longer  dreaded  Nature  hut  loved 
her.  Tlie  naval  exploits  of  the  Teu- 
ton searkmgs  wrouglit  the  same  eman- 
dpatioii  for  their  race.  Tram,  the  ago 
of  Bbowulp  there  was  a  lore  of  wild 
nature  among  onr  forefathers.  The 
love  of  tameness  and  symmetry  in 
Natnro  is  found  abundantly  in  Eng- 
lisli  medieval  literature,  as  well  as  in 
the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  but  in  its 
extreme  form,  at  lesst,  it  was  per- 
hape  rather  a  court  fayshion  than  a 
gmuine  popular  sentiment,  for  there 
are  lyrics  and  ballads  which  show  a 
more  robust  view  of  nature.  Even 
Chaucer,  who  adopted  the  fashion- 
able btjle,  ridiculed  its  extravagance 
in  his  BiMB  op  Sib  Thopas.  His 
knight's  face  is  white  as  payndemayn 
or  sacramental  hread,  his  lips  red 
as  the  rose,  his  complexion  scarlet, 
his  hair  and  beard  ?nfTron  ;  and  he 
rides  to  seek  adventures  into  a  forest 
where  grow  trees  of  liquorice,  clov^ 
and  nutmeg,  and  where  the  sparrow- 
hawk  and  the  popinjay  sing  merrily 
with  the  wood-pigeon  and  the  thrush. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
love  of  wild  Nature  when  man 
achieved  a  new  cum|uest  of  lier  by  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  age  of  the 
Elizabethan  adventurers, — <ji  Drake, 
Baleigh,  Frohiaher  and  Hawkina— 
could  not  tolerate  the  affectations 
of  the  INliddle  Ages  or  thoroughly 
approve  the  later  ailectatious  intro- 
duced by  the  revival  of  letters.  Pas- 
toral poetry  had  become  very  popular 
in  Ifikly  in  the  sixteenth  oentnry; 
poets  were  shepherds,  who  played 
oaten  pipes^  and  sang  of  the  sheep, 
the  nymphs,  and  the  politic'^  of 
Arcadia.  JSannazaro,  Guarini,  and 
Tasso  were  the  chief  of  the  Italians 


who    adopted     this    fanciful    style ', 
Clement   Marot  introduced   it  into 
France^  and  thence  it  passed  into 
England.     Here   it  produced  tiie 
Shepbbbd's  CALBin>AB   of  Spenser 
and  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher.     Spon'^er   is   the  prince  of 
the   poets  of    Ujokish    Nature,  and 
always  treats  her  as  his  captive  and 
slave;  she  is  hnt  one  of  the  figures 
in  his  triumphal  procession.    Yet  he 
is  such  a  prince  of  poets  and  master 
of  melody  that  he  may  do  what  he 
pleases  ;  it  is  impossible  to  criticise 
hiiii  actions.     In  so  fanciful  a  work  as 
his  Faebie  Queen,  fidehty  to  naturo 
would  seem  out  of  place.    His  Wood 
of  Error  is  horrowed  from  Chancer, 
and  is  impossible ;  but  so,  indeed,  an 
allegorical  wrK>d  should  lie ;  his  Bower 
of    Bliss   is    borrowed    from  Tasso's 
Garden  of  Armida.    The  scenery  of 
books    has   ousted    the   scenery  of 
Nature;  but,  instead  of  murmuring, 
we  can  only  thank  the  poet  for 
sparing  us  a  bird  witli  human  voice, 
such  as  we  find  in  Tasso's  garden,  as 
also  in  the  Celtic  romance  of  Bron- 
wen.    Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Spenser  really  loved  Nature  j  in  Ire- 
land every  prospect  pleased  him,  and 
only  man  (in  his  partial  Saxon  judg- 
ment) was  vile.    He  sings  of  Arlo 
Hill  and  upholds  its  fame.     **  Wlio 
knows  not  Arlo  Hill?"  he  exclaims, 
as  if  to  deter  detractors  by  convicting 
them  of  ignorance ;  he  likens  a  mob 
of  assaihints  to  tiie  gnats  of  the  fens 
of  Allan,  and  brings  the  Irish  rivers, 
with  his  own  dear  Mulla^  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Med  way. 

But  the  tastes  of  Spenser  were 
already  antiquated ;  the  new  con- 
quests of  Nature  had  given  men 
holder  ideas,  and  they  were  not  coq,- 
tent  with  artificialities.  Fletcher's 
pastoral  poetry  shows  the  healthier 
love  of  Nature  that  vas  now  alive  in 
the  nation.  Its  form  is  Arcadian,  but 
its  scenery  is  the  English  woodland  ; 
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\t  IS  full  of  quaint  flower-lore,  and  its 
descriptions  of  a  breezy  English  morn- 
in<^  are  in  their  way  unsurpassed. 
Bacon  declare  the  new  creed  in  a 
mnoh  more  pronoanoed  maoner  tlian 
Hetoher.  His  Ebmj  on  Gardens 
would  have  aatomshed  Boocaccio^  lor 
great  Verulam  acoffs  at  laborious 
prettinef?sef5  :  "  They  bo  but  t<:)ys,  you 
may  as  gocxl  uights  many  times  in 
tarts."  One  part  of  his  ideal  gaixlen 
it  to  be  a  hoath,  or  desert ;  "  I  wish 
it^"  he  saya,  "  to  be  framed  as  much 
as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildness." 
I^ubtless  the  advocates  of  tlie  Baco- 
nian authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
will  see  here  another  identiiication ; 
lor  Shakespeare,  "Nature's  darling," 
■hows,  as  Mr.  John  Bnironghs  has 
said,  "a  poaoher^s  knowledge  ol  the 
wild  oreatiireB,"  and  his  "woodnotes 
wild  "  are  ever  faithful  to  her  scenery. 

William  Browne,  Marvell,  Wither, 
Herrick,  and  Milton, — these  are  names 
among  sneoeeding  British  poets  that 
must  be  ever  dear  to  tiie  lover  ol 
Kature.  We  must  acknowlt  in 
deed  that  Herrick  once  forgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  call  Devonshire  "dull," 
that  ho  abhorred  the  Dean-Bourne, 
by  which  he  lived,  as  a  river  of  "  warty 
incMUty,"  and  that  he  described  those 
deUghtfbl  3>evon  people  whom  Mr. 
Bladanore  has  deploted  sokmngly,  as 

A  rocky  generation, 
A  people  otuciah,  dhnzliah  as  thsssssi 
And  rode  almost  as  mdsst  savages. 

The  affection  felt  for  Nature  by  most 
of  our  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  oenturies  has  its  limita- 
tions ;  they  love  the  mral  districts  of 
the  Midlands  and  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, a  fair  well-watered  plain,  "like 
the  j^arden  of  the  Tvord  :  "  they  admire 
Nature  unadornH,  and  so  far  show 
progress ;  but,  iur  the  most  pai't,  they 
know  HtQe  of  mouitains.  Milton, 
who  had  had  the  advantsge  of  lora^ 
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travel,  introduces  into  his  landscape^ 

IConutains  on  whose  banen  breast 
The  labouring  olooda  do  often  rest. 

But  the  sentiments  of  the  L«ake  Poets 
were  not  yet  developed. 

The  impetus  given  by  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  by  the  daring  deeds 
of  the  Elisabethan  captains,  died  away, 
and  the  period  oi  spiritual  deadn^s, 
wliich  was  inaugurated  by  Edmund 
Waller,  the  father  of  our  Kn^Hsh  v(}r- 
sification,  as  his  admirers  called  him, 
is  a  sterile  waate  in  which  no  flowers 
ol  Nature  Uoom.  In  the  succeeding 
ago  authors  escaped  from  their  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  but,  through  lack  of 
faith,  perished  in  the  wilderness  with 
out  reaching  tlit*  piomised  land.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Thomson,  Dyer,  and 
many  others.  In  most  of  the  pastoral 
poetry  ol  their  century  there  is  a  larige 
element  of  dilettanteism ;  the  poets 
patronised  Nature  instead  of  studying 
her  with  reverence;  their  admiration 
for  her  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
fashionable  taste  for  Strawberry  Hill 
Gothic.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
progress  in  the  love  of  Kature  wsa 
simultaneous  with  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  her  by  scientific  discoveries, 
and  with  the  advance  of  Britain  in 
maritime  empire.  The  conqueror  of 
Canada,  as  his  boat  drifted  through 
thedarkneas  to  the  heights  of  Abinir> 
ham,  repeated  the  words  of  Gray's 
Eleoy;  FItt  the  administrator, 
Cook  the  voyager,  Brindley  the  en- 
gineer. Watt  the  inventor, — these 
prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lake  Poets.  In  the  year  in  which 
Watt  invented  the  steam  engine 
(1769),  Gray  discovered  Borrowdale. 
Gray's  attention  was  occasionally 
di%"ided  between  the  beautiful  scenery 
around  him,  and  a  pocket-mirror  in 
which  he  liked  to  view  its  reflection ; 
bat  neverthdess  his  lettera,  descriptive 
ol  his  northern  tour,  brsathe  a  new 
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and  reErashing  spirit  It  ib  iiiBtrac* 
tive  to  compure  with  his  narrative 
Ev«lj&'s  aooount,  in  his  diary,  of  his 

journey  with  Waller  and  others  across 
the  Alps,  "through  Htrfiiit,'*^,  horrid, 
and  fejirfull  craggs  and  tracts," 
a  *'  melancholy  and  broublettome " 
country. 

The  new  age,  of  which  Wordsworth 
ia  the  ]n^h  priest  for  English-speaking 

people,  has  for  its  charact<'ristics  an 
intense  yearning  fur  llie  sympathy 
of  Nature,  and  an  intimate  com- 
munion with  her  mysteries,  such  as 
Gblumha  had  seen,  as  in  vision,  of 
old,  but  hfw  else  had  dreamed  of. 
Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  indeed,  in  one 
of  his  grnceful  articles,  after  quoting 
from  Enii  r-  iii  the  storv  how  he  and 
Carlyle  looked  down  from  a  hiii  near 

Craigenputtock  upon  Wordsworth's 
ooimtry,  sets  himself  to  moralise  how 

Wordsworth's  day  is  now  over,  and 
that  of  Emerson  nnd  Carlyle  has 
succeeded.  13ut  tins  reilection,  made 
a  few  years  ago,  already  iieems  anti- 
quated, and  Wordsworth's  "  healing 
power"  is  stall  effiBctive.  Still,  for 
an  age  of  doubt  or  an  age  of  worry, 
the  poet  of  Nature  is  the  high  priest 
and  chief  of  the  prophets  ;  for  from 
Nature  jaded  minds  will  gain  refresh- 
ment and  relief,  and  from  her  seekers, 
if  they  seek  aright,  will  learn  tiiat 
childlike  spirit  wad  humility  without 
wh;  li  none  can  pass  so  much  as  the 
threshold  of  truth.  It  may,  perhaps, 
at  first  appear  bold  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  this  new  feeling  for 
Nature  and  the  wonderful  diiicoveries 
and  inventions  which  have  been  con- 
verting her  into  the  handmaid  of  man. 
The  railway-engine, — the  creature  of 
Biial  zebub,  the  god  of  Kkron — htm 
been  blamed,  and  frequently  with  good 
reason,  for  the  injuries  it  lias  intlicted 
upon  natural  scenery ;  but  it  may 


be  that  the  power  whidi  man  has 
gained  over  Nature  by  its  invention 
has  brought  him  into  that  intimate 
connection  with  her  which  was  neces- 
sary to  give  him  a  proper  appreciation 
of  her  beauties. 

It  is  impossible,  within  these  narrow 
Hmits,  to  eicamine  modem  literature 
further,  and  to  inquire  how  far  this 
feeling  has  affscted  other  countries 
than  Britain,  and  what  have  been, 
in  each  case,  the  aiding  or  hindering 
causes.    Enough  has  been  done,  per- 
haps, to  show  that  there  is  a  certain 
connection,  in  ail  ages,  between  the 
conquest  and   the  love  of  Nature. 
If  the  inquiry  be  made  in  another 
way,  the  same  conclusion  seems  in- 
evitable.    If    each   lover    were  to 
analyse  his  own  ailectiou,  would  he 
not  find  that  the  pride  of  oonqnest 
was  a  powerful  element  in  itf  Tbe 
mountain-climber  loves  the  mountains 
because  he    has    toiled    to  conquer 
them,  and  his  pride  in  his  own  ex- 
ertions has  wonderfully  quickened  liis 
perception  of  their  beautieti ;  ho  has 
made  tiiem  in  a  measure  his  own. 
They  are  not  his  work  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  statue  Ib  the 
work  of  the  sculptor,  but  he  has  felt 
his  life  and  strength  and  skill  in  over- 
coming their  dilhculties,  and  they  are 
no  longer  strange,  but  have  entered 
into  his  being.   And  so  the  sesrch 
leads  us  to  the  old  truth  :  "  Existence 
is  desired  and  loved  by  all,  but  we 
exist  by  consciousness — that  is  to  "ny, 
by  living  and  acting.    Thus  lie  who 
has  made  the  work  exLsts  consciously, 
and  therefore  he  loves  the  work, 
because  he  k>ves  his  ezntence;  and 
this  is  a  principle  of  Nature — for 
that  which  exists  potentially,  the  work 
proves  to  exist  actually." 

E.  J.  NSWBLL. 
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(A  MlUTABT  AHD  PoUTIOAtt  ROMAHOB.) 

Bt  Wdmton  SpBfOXB  Ohubohill. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

Tbb  diaapproval  which  Hofefc  had 
enpnmod  at  Savrola's  detenmnatioii 
to  go  to  the  State-Ball  was  amply 

juBtified  by  the  result.  Every  paper, 
except  tlu)se  actually  coutroUed  by 
the  party  organisation,  commented 
severely  or  contemptuously  on  hia 
action.  Thb  Hoim  aUuded  to  the 
gioaiia  with  which  the  crowd  had 
received  him,  as  marlring  tiie  dedine 
of  hia  influence  with  the  masses  and 
the  break  up  of  the  Revolutionary 
party.  It  aliio  reminded  its  reader 
that  social  distinction  was  always 
the  hig^iest  ambition  of  the  Dema> 
gogue,  and  declared  that,  by  accept- 
ing the  President's  invitation,  Savrola 
had  revenlf^fl  *'hU  sordid,  personal 
aims."  TIm'  otlp  i  (  ;  >verninent  organs 
expre»i>cd  a  similar  opinion  in  an 
even  more  oflensive  manner.  "  These 
agitators,"  said  Thb  Coortub,  "  have 
at  all  times  in  the  history  of  the 
world  hankered  after  titles  and 
honours,  find  the  prospeet  of  mixing 
with  pt-isuns  of  rank  and  fiisliion 
has  once  again  proved  ii-resistibie 
to  an  aastera  and  unhswding  son  of 
tiie  peo^**  This  anperior  vulgarity, 
thoiif^  more  unpleasant^  was  less 
dangerous  than  the  grave  and  serious 
warniui^s  and  protests  which  tlie 
Democratic  journals  containcxl.  Tub 
BlsiNo  Tide  said  plainly  that,  if 
this  sort  of  thing  continued,  the 
Popular  party  would  have  to  find 
anotiwr  leader,  *'  One  who  did  not 


cringe  ti>  power  uor  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  fashion." 

Savrola  reed  these  eritidsms  with 
^j^ffiw  He  had  recognised  the  fact 
that  such  things  would  be  said,  and 
had  deliberately  exposed  himself  to 
them.  He  knew  he  had  boen  unwise 
to  go  :  ho  had  known  that  trom  the 
first;  and  yet  somehow  he  did  not 
regret  his  mistake.  After  all,  why 
should  his  party  dictate  to  him  how 
he  should  role  his  private  life  t  He 
would  never  resign  his  right  to  go 
whcrt!  he  pleased.  In  this  case  he 
had  followed  iiis  own  inclination,  and 
the  odium  whioh  Ind  been  cast  upon 
him  was  the  price  he  was  prepared 
to  pay.  When  he  thought  of  his 
conversation  in  the  garden,  ho  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
bargain.  The  damage,  however,  must 
be  repaired.  He  looked  over  the 
notes  of  his  speech  again,  poliflhed 
his  sentences,  considered  his  points, 
collected  his  arguments,  and  made 
some  additions  which  he  thought 
appropriate  to  the  lUtered  state  of 

public  feeling. 

In  tills  occupation  the  morning 
passed.  Horet  came  in  to  lundieon* 
Hie  refrained  from  actuaUy  saying 
"  I  told  you  so,"  but  his  looka  showed 
that  he  felt  his  judgment  was  for 
the  future  established  on  unshakable 
foundations.  His  was  a  character 
easily  elated  or  depressed.  Now  ho 
was  gloomy  and  despondent^  regard- 
ing  the  cause  as  already  lost.  Only 
a  forlom  hope  remained;  Savrola 
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itd^t  expren  his  ngrat  at  the  ntm^ 
iogf  and  appeid  to  the  people  to 

remember  his  former  services.  He 
8Uggeste<l  this  to  his  Uvider,  who 
laughed  merrily  at  the  idea.  "  My 
deer  Lcmub,"  he  sud,  "I  sheU  do 
nothing  d  the  sort  I  will  never 
reeign  my  own  independenoe ;  I  shall 
always  go  where  I  like  and  do  what 
I  like,  and  if  they  are  not  pleased, 
they  can  find  some  one  else  to  dis- 
charge their  public  buiiiu<$8H."  Moret 
dmddeced.  Savrola  oontiniied:  "I 
shall  not  aotnally  tell  them  so,  hat 
mj  manner  will  show  them  that  I 
fear  their  reproaohea  as  little  aa 
Molara's  enmity.** 

"  Perhaps  they  will  not  listen  ;  T 
hear  reports  tliat  there  will  be  Home 
boatflity." 

"Oh,  I  shaU  make  them  listen. 
There  may  be  some  howling  at  first, 
but  they  wlW  change  their  noto  before 
1  have  gone  very  far." 

Hiii  confidence  was  contagious. 
Moret's  spirits  revived  under  its 
inflnenee^  and  that  of  a  bottle  of 
excellent  elaret  like  Napoleon  the 
Thiid,  he  felt  that  aU  might  yet  be 
regained. 

Meanwhile  the  President  was  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied  with  the  first 
result  o£  his  schemes.  He  had  not 
goresoen  that  Sawola'a  aocsptanee  of 
the  invitation  to  the  ball  would 
involve  him  in  so  much  unpopularity 
and,  although  it  was  a  poor  cofTipli- 
ment  to  himself,  it  was  an  unexpt  i  d 
advantage.  Besides,  as  Miguel  iW 
remarked,  everything  was  going  (m 
rery  well  in  other  direotions.  He 
had  hardened  his  heart  and  dismisseii 
his  scruples;  stern,  bitter  necessity 
had  thrust  him  on  an  unpleasant 
course,  but  now  that  lie  had  .started 
lie  wati  determined  to  go  on.  In  the 
meantime  a&irs  pressed  on  all  sidea. 
The  British  Qovemmsnt  were  dis- 
playing an  attitude  of  resolution  on 
the  Afrioan  Qaestion.    His  violent 


despatch  had  not  settled  the  matter, 
a.s  he  had  hoped  and  even  anticipated; 

it  had  become  necessary  to  supplement 
his  words  by  actions.  The  African 
port  munt  not  be  left  undefended ; 
tiie  fleet  must  go  there  at  (woe.  It 
was  not  a  moment  when  he  oonld 
well  afToid  to  be  without  the  five 
ships  of  war  whose  preKnce  in  the 
harbour  overawed  many  of  the  dis- 
contented ;  but  he  felt  tliat  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy  would  be  popular,  or 
ttl  least  sallbnently  interesting  to  keep 
the  pnblie  mind  from  domostio  agita> 
tion.  He  also  knew  that  ft  disaster 
abrorul  would  precipitate  a  revolution 
at  home.  It  wa.s  neressarv  to  be  very 
careful.  lie  recoi,Miised  the  power 
and  retaources  of  Great  Britain ;  he 

bad  no  illosiona  on  the  subject  of  tiia 
eomparative  weakness  of  iMUvam, 

in  which  indee<l  lay  Uisir  Ottly 
strengtli.  The  British  Govemracnt 
would  do  all  in  tlieir  power  to  avoid 
fighting  {Itidiifwig  polite  Europe 
would  call  it,)  so  small  a  State.  It 
was  ft  game  of  bluff ;  the  further  he 
ooold  go^  the  better  for  the  sitaatioB 
ftt  home,  but  one  step  too  far  msant 
ruin.  To  play  .soch  a  drli-ite  game 
t^ixc<I  to  the  utuio»t  the  energies  and 
talents  of  a  sUx)ng,  able  man. 

"The  Admiral  is  here,  your  Kroel 
lBnoy,''said  Mignel  entering  the  rooo^ 
loUowed  immediately  by  ft  shorty  red- 
faced  man  in  naval  nniform. 

"  Good  morn  in  cx,  my  dear  dc  Mello,** 
cried  the  President  rising  and  shaking 
tlio  newcomer's  hand  with  great  cor- 
diality. *<I  have  got  some  aailing- 
ordeni  for  yon  et  lastb** 

"Well,"  said  do  Hello  Uently,  **I 
am  .sick  of  lying  op  waiting  for  your 
agitators  to  ri«^e  " 

"There  is  work  of  a  difficult  and 
exciting  nature  before  you.  Wheres 
thai  translation  of  the  eipher  telegram, 
Miguel  t  Ah,  thank  you, — look  berSb 
Admiral." 

The  sailor  read  the  paper,  and 
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whistled  signifioantly.    "Tt  may  go 

further  than  you  wish,  this  timOf 
Molara,"  he  said  unceremoniously. 

"  I  shall  place  the  matter  in  your 
hands;  you  will  bu  able  to  save  this 
8itiiatk>ii,  as  you  have  eaved  ao  many 

"  Where  did  this  oomefrQmt"  asked 

de  Mello. 

"  From  French  sources." 

"  She  is  a  powerful  ship,  the 
Aggressor, — latest  design,  newest 
guns,  in  UnA  all  the  modem  improve- 
menta ;  I  have  nothing  that  she  oonld 
not  sink  in  ten  minutes;  besides, 
they  have  some  gim-boats  tiiere  as 
well." 

"  I  know  the  situation  is  diiiicult," 
said  the  President ;  "  that  is  why  I 
am  entrusting  it  to  yon.  Now  listen : 
whatever  happens  I  don't  want  fight- 
ing ;  that  would  only  end  in  disaster, 
and  you  know  what  disaster  would 
mean  here.  You  must  argue  and 
parl(  y  and  protest  on  every  point, 
and  cause  as  much  delay  as  possible. 
Consult  me  by  telegraph  on  every 
oooasion,  and  try  to  make  friends 
with  the  English  Admiral;  that  is 
half  the  battle.  If  it  ever  comes  to 
a  question  of  a  bombardment,  wo  shall 
give  in  and  protest  again.  I  will 
have  your  instructions  forwarded  to 
you  in  writing  this  evening.  You 
had  better  steam  to-night.  Yon 
understand  the  game!" 

"Yes,"  said  de  Mello,  "I  have 
played  it  before."  lie  shook  hands 
and  walked  to  the  door. 

The  President  accompanied  him. 
It  is  pojuiible,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"that  I  shall  want  you  baek  here 
beiore  yon  have  gone  very  far;  there 
are  many  signs  of  trouble  in  the  city, 
and  after  all  StrcHtz  ia  still  on  the 
frontier  waiting  for  a  chance.  If  T 
send  for  you,  you  will  come  ? "  There 
was  almoat  an  appealing  note  in  his 

tone. 

»Oooier  said  the  Admini  *<0f 


course  I  will  come, — full  steam  ahead. 
I  have  had  my  big  gun  trained  on  the 
Parliament  House  for  the  last  month, 
and  I  me<an  to  let  it  oiY  one  day.  Oh, 
you  can  trust  tlie  Ueet." 

"Thsnk  God  I  never  doubt  itoA/* 
said  the  P^resident  with  some  emotion, 
and  shaking  de  Mello's  hand  warmly, 
he  returned  to  his  writing-table.  He 
felt  that  the  Admiral  was  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Government. 

These  men  who  live  their  lives  in 
great  machines,  become  involved  in 
the  mechanism  themselves.  De  MeUo 
had  lived  on  warships  all  his  days, 
and  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  any- 
thing else.  Landsmen  and  civilians 
ho  despised  with  a  supreme  pro- 
fessional contempt.  Such  parts  of 
the  world  as  bordered  on  the  sea^  he 
regarded  as  possible  targets  of  dif> 
ferent  types;  for  the  rest  be  cared 
nothing.  With  equal  interest  he 
would  burst  his  shells  on  patriots 
struggling  to  be  free  or  foreign 
enemies,  on  a  hostile  fort  or  on  his 
native  town.  So  long  as  the  authority 
to  fire  reached  him  through  the  proper 
channel,  he  was  content;  after  that 
he  regarded  the  question  from  a  purely 
technical  standpoint. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced 
before  the  President  finished  tlie  varied 
labours  of  his  office.  "There  ia  a 
great  meeting  to-night,  is  there  notf " 
he  asked  Miguel. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  in  the 
City  Hall ;  Savrola  is  going  to  speak." 

"  Have  you  arranged  about  an  op- 
position ? " 

Some  u£  the  secret  police  are  going 
to  make  a  little,  I  believe;  Golonel 
Sorrento  has  arranged  that.  But  I 
fancy  Seilor  Savrola's  party  are  rather 
displeased  with  liim,  as  it  is." 

"  Ah,"  said  Molara,  "  I  know  his 
power  ;  ho  will  tear  their  very  hearts 
out  with  ills  words.  He  is  a  terrible 
lorae ;  we  must  take  every  precaution. 
I  suppose  the  troops  have  been 
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ordered  to  be  under  arms  ?  There 
is  nothing  he  cannot  do  with  a  crowd, 
— curse  him  !  " 

*'  The  Colonel  was  here  this  morn- 
ing ;  he  told  me  he  was  making 
Arrangements.*' 

"It  is  good,"  «aid  the  President; 
"  he  knows  his  own  safety  is  inTolved. 
Where  do  I  dine  to-night '?  " 

*•  With  Seuor  Louvet,  at  the  Home 
O&ce,  au  official  dinner." 

**  How  detestable !  Still  he  has  a 
plain  cook  and  he  will  be  worth 
watching  to-night.  He  gets  in  such 
a  state  of  terror  when  Savrola  liolds 
forth  that  he  is  ridiculous.  I  hate 
cowards,  but  thej  make  the  world  the 
merrier." 

He  bade  the  Secretory  good-night 
and  left  the  room.  Outside  he  met 
Lucile.  "Dearest,**  he  said,  "I  am 
dining  out  to-night ;  an  (tficial  dinner 
at  Louvet's.  It  is  a  nuisance,  but  I 
must  go.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
back  till  late.  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
you  like  this,  but  in  these  days  I  can 
hardly  call  my  soul  my  own.'* 

"Kever  mind,  Antonio,"  she  re* 
plied ;  "  I  know  how  you  are  pressed 
with  work.  What  has  happened 
about  the  English  a£fair  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  the  situation  at  all," 
said  Molara.  "  They  have  a  Jingo 
Govi^ment  in  power  and  have  sent 
lAups  as  an  answer  to  our  despatch.  It 
is  most  unfortunate.  Now  I  have  to 
send  the  fleet  a-way, — at  such  a  mo- 
ment."   He  shook  his  head  moodily. 

"  T  told  f^ir  Riehard  that  we  had 
to  tiunk  of  the  situation  here,  and 
that  the  despatch  was  meant  lor 
demesne  purposes,"  said  Lucile. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Ptesident, 
"  that  the  English  Government  also 
have  to  keep  the  electorate  amused. 
It  is  a  Conservative  ministry  ;  they 
must  keep  things  going  abroad  to 
divert  the  pufalio  mind  &om  ad- 
vanced legislation.  What,  more  still, 
Miguelt" 


"Ye.s,  Sir;  this  bag  has  just  ar- 
rived, with  several  important  tele- 
grams which  require  your  immediate 
attention." 

The  Flresident  looked  for  a  moment 
M  if  he  would  like  to  tell  Miguel 
to  take  himself  and  his  despatches  to 
the  infernal  regions ;  but  he  repressed 
tlie  inclination.  "  Good,  I  will  come. 
I  shall  spe  you  at  breakfast  to-morrow, 
my  dear,  tili  llion,  farewell,'  and  giv- 
ing her  a  weary  smile  he  walked  oS. 

Thus  it  is  tiiat  great  mm  enjoy 
the  power  they  risk  their  lives  to 
gain  and  often  meet  their  deaths  to 
hold. 

Lucile  was  left  alone,  not  for  the 
first  time  when  she  had  wanted  com- 
panionship and  sympathy.  She  was 
conscious  of  an  unsatisfactory  smsa- 
tion  with  regard  to  existmoe  gener> 
ally.  It  waa  one  of  those  moments 
wlion  the  prizes  and  penalties  of  life 
seem  equally  stale  and  futile.  She 
sought  refuge  in  excitement.  The 
project  she  had  conceived  the  night 
before  began  to  take  actual  shape  in 
her  mind;  yes,  she  would  hear  him 
speak.  Going  to  her  room  she  rang 
the  bell.  Tlic  maid  eamc  quickly. 
"  What  time  is  the  meeting  to-night  1 " 
"  At  eight  your  Excellency,"  said 
the  girl. 

'*  You  have  a  ticket  for  it  t " 

**  Yes ;  my  brother  " 

**  Well,  give  it  to  me  ;  I  want  to  hear 
this  man  speak.  He  will  attack  the 
Government  ;  I  must  be  there  to 
report  to  the  President." 

The  gui  looked  astonished,  but 
gave  up  the  ticket  meekly.  For  six 
years  she  had  been  Ladle's  maid,  and 
was  devoted  to  her  young  and  beauti- 
ful mistress.  "  What  will  your  Ex- 
cellency wear  1 "  was  her  only  remark. 

*'  Something  dark,  with  a  thick 
veil,"  said  Lucile.  "  Don't  speak  of 
this  to  anyone." 

*«0h  no^  your  Ex  ** 

'*  Not  even  to  your  brother." 
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"  Oh  no,  your  Excellency." 

"  Say  I  have  a  headache  and  have 
gone  to  bed.  You  must  go  to  your 
room  yourself." 

The  maid  hurried  oflf  to  get  the 
dress  and  bonnet.  Lucile  felt  ner- 
vously excited.  It  was  an  adventure, 
it  would  be  an  experience,  more  than 
that,  she  would  see  him.  The  crowd, 
— when  she  thought  of  them  she 
felt  a  little  frightened,  but  then  she 
remembered  that  women  frequently 
went  to  these  demonstrations,  and 
there  would  be  plenty  of  police  to 
keep  order.  She  dressed  herself 
hastily  in  the  clothes  that  the  maid 
brought,  and  descending  the  stairs, 
entered  the  garden.  It  was  already 
dusk,  but  Lucile  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  her  way  to  a  small  private 
gate  in  the  wall,  which  her  key 
unlocked. 

She  stepped  into  the  street.  All 
was  very  quiet.  The  gas-lamps  flared 
in  a  long  double  row  till  they  almost 
met  in  the  distant  perspective.  A 
few  people  were  passing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  City-Hall.  She  followed 
them. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  City-Hall  was  a  gigantic  meet- 
ing-house in  which  for  many  years 
all  the  public  discussions  of  the  Lau- 
ranian  people  had  taken  place.  Its 
stone  fatj'ade  was  showy  and  preten- 
tious, but  the  building  itself  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  great  hall  and  of 
a  few  smaller  rooms  and  offices.  The 
hall  was  capable  of  holding  nearly 
seven  thousand  people ;  with  its 
white-washed  roof  sustained  by  iron 
girders,  and  well  lit  with  gas,  it 
served  its  purpose  well  without  any 
affectation  of  display. 

Lucile  was  caught  in  the  stream  of 
those  who  were  entering  and  carried 
inside.  She  had  expected  to  find  a 
seat,  but,  in  view  of  a  great  crowd, 


all  the  chairs  had  been  removed  from 
the  body  of  the  hall,  and  only  stand- 
ing room  remained.  In  this  solid 
mass  of  humanity  she  found  herself 
an  atom.  To  move  was  difficult ;  to 
go  back  almost  impossible. 

It  was  a  striking  scene.    The  hall, 
which    was   hung    with    flags,  was 
crowded  to  overflowing ;  a  long  gal- 
lery, which  ran  round  three  sides, 
was  densely  packed  to  the  very  ceil- 
ing ;  the  flaring  gas-jets  threw  their 
yellow  light  on  thousands  of  faces. 
The  large  majority  of  the  audience 
were  men,  but  Lucile  noticed  with 
relief  that  there  were  several  women 
present.    A  platform  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hall  displayed  the  customary 
table   and   the  inevitable   glass  of 
water.     In   front  of   the  platform 
were  three  long  rows  of  reporters, 
getting  their  pads  and  pencils  ready, 
— a  kind  of  orchestra.    Behind  and 
above  were  again  rows  and  rows  of 
chairs  filled  by  the  numerous  dele- 
gates, officials,  and  secretaries  of  the 
various  political  clubs  and  organisa- 
tions, each  distinguished  by  the  badge 
and  sash  of  his  society.    Moret  had 
exerted  himself  to  whip  up  the  ut- 
most power  of  the  Party,  and  had 
certainly  succeeded  in  organising  the 
greatest  demonstration  Laurania  had 
ever  seen.    All  the  political  forces 
arrayed  against  the  Government  were 
represented. 

There  was  a  loud  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, broken  at  intervals  by  cheers 
and  the  choruses  of  patriotic  songs. 
Suddenly  the  clock  in  the  tower  of 
the  building  chimed  the  hour.  At 
the  same  instant,  from  a  doorway  on 
the  right  of  the  platform,  Savrola 
entered,  followed  by  Godoy,  Moret, 
Renos,  and  several  other  prominent 
leaders  of  the  movement.  Making 
his  way  along  the  row  of  chairs,  until 
he  reached  that  on  the  right  of  the 
table,  he  sat  down  and  looked  quietly  ^ 
about  him.     He  was  greeted  by  r 
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•lorn  of  discordant  shoatin|^  no  two 

men  seemiTi  i^'  to  hold  the  same  <qnnion. 
At  one  moment  it  seemed  that  all 
were  cheering ;  at  another  iioots  and 
groans  obtained  the  enpremacy.  The 
meeting  in  fisct  was  about  equally 
divided.  The  extreme  aeotions  of  tho 
Reform  Party,  regarding  Savrola's 
atterulnnoe  at  tho  hall  as  an  action 
of  tlie  gri>38e-st  t.roacliery,  howled  with 
fury  at  him ,  tiie  more  moderate 
cheered  him  as  the  safest  man  to 
oling  to  in  times  of  oiTil  distorbanoe. 
The  delegates  and  regular  officials, 
who  occupied  tlie  chairs  on  the  plat- 
form, were  silent  and  sullen,  like  men 
who  await  an  explanation  without 
belief  in  its  sufficiency. 

At  length  the  dliouting  ceased. 
Qodoy,  who  was  in  the  diair,  rose 
and  made  a  short  Hpeech,  in  which  he 
studiously  avoided  any  ;i!1'!sion  to 
Savrula,  conllning  liimself  only  to  the 
progress  of  the  movement.  Ue  spoke 
well  and  deariy,  but  nobodj  wanted 
to  hear  him,  and  all  were  relieved 
when  he  concluded  by  calling  upon 
"our  Iciider,"  Savrola,  to  address  the 
meeting.  Savrola,  who  had  been 
talking  unconcernedly  with  one  of  the 
delegates  on  his  right,  turned  round 
qutcJcly  towards  the  audience  and 
rose.  As  he  did  so^  a  man  in  a  blue 
suit,  one  of  a  little  group  similarly 
clad,  shoute'l  out,  "Traitor  and 
toady  !  "  Hundreds  of  voices  took 
up  the  cry  ;  there  was  au  outburst  of 
hooting  and  groaning ;  others  cheered 
half-heartedly.  It  was  an  unpromtS' 
ing  reception.  Moret  looked  aiound 
him  in  blank  despair. 

In  spite  of  tho  heat  and  the  pres- 
sure, Lucile  could  not  take  her  eyes 
off  Savrola.  She  could  see  that  he 
was  quivering  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment. His  composure  had  merely 
been  assumed ;  crowds  stirred  his 
blo(xI,  and  when  he  rose  he  could 
wear  his  mask  no  longer.  looked 
almost  terrible,  aa  he  waited  ther^ 


focing  the  outburst  with  defiance 
written  in  every  line  of  his  pale, 
earnest  face  and  resolute  figure.  Then 
he  began  to  speak,  but  his  words 
oould  not  at  first  be  distinguished 
through  the  persistent  shouts  of  the 
man  in  Ilur  and  his  friends.  At 
length,  after  five  minutes  of  int<»nse 
disorder,  the  curiosity  of  the  aurlicnca 
triuniphe<i  over  all  other  emulioiid, 
and  they  gradually  sank  into  silence, 
to  hear  what  their  leader  had  to  say. 

Again  Savrola  began.  Iliough  he 
spoke  very  (juietly  and  slowly,  his 
words  reached  the  furLliest  end.s  of 
the  hall.  He  showed,  or  perhaps  he 
feigned,  some  nervousness  at  first, 
and  here  and  there  in  his  sentences 
be  paused  as  if  searching  itrc.  a  word. 
He  was  surprised,  he  SMd,  at  his  re- 
ception. He  had  not  ttcpeoted,  now 
when  the  final  result  was  so  nearly 
attained,  that  the  people  of  Laurania 
would  ciiange  their  minds.  Here  the 
man  in  blue  began  to  howl  his  odious 
cry,  and  there  was  another  outbreak 
of  hooting ;  but  the  majority  of  tiie 
audience  were  now  anxious  to  listen, 
and  silence  was  soon  restored. 
Savrola  continued.  He  briefly  re- 
viewed the  events  of  the  last  year  : 
the  struggle  they  had  had  to  form 
a  party  at  all ;  the  fierce  opposition 
they  had  encountered  and  sustained  ; 
the  success  that  had  attended  their 
threat  of  taking  arms ;  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  of  a  free  Parliament ; 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  on 
them;  the  firing  of  the  soldiecy  on 
the  crowd.  His  earnest  thoughtful 
words  evoked  a  hum  of  approval. 
Thpsfk  were  event'?  in  which  the 
audience  had  participated,  and  they 
liked  having  them  recalled  to  their 
memories. 

Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Deputation  and  of  the  contempt  with 
which  the  President  had  thought  fit 
t/)  treat  the  nccnvlited  representatives 
of  the  aiiiajdm.    ' '  Traitor  and  Toady  1  ^ 
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•houtod  the  man  ia  blue  loudly ;  but 
there  waa  no  response.  "And,"  said 
Savrola,  "  I  will  invite  your  attention 
to  this  further  matter.  It  has  not 
been  sutiicient  to  strangle  the  Press, 
to  shoot  down  the  people,  and  to 
•ubTert  tiie  Ooostittttioii,  but  even 
▼hen  we  are  assembled  here  in  accord- 
anoe  with  our  unquestioned  right  to 
discuss  matt<?rs  of  State  and  decide 
upon  our  public  policies,  our  delibera- 
tions are  to  be  interrupted  by  tlie 
paid  agents  of  the  Government," — he 
looked  towards  the  man  in  Une,  and 
there  was  an  angry  hum—'''  who  immlt 
bj  tiieir  abosiTa  cries  not  only  myself, 
a  free  Lauranian,  but  you  also,  the 
assembled  citizens  who  have  invited 
me  to  place  my  views  before  you." 
Here  the  audience  broke  out  into 
indignant  applause  and  agreement ; 
cries  of  "Shame I"  were  heard,  and 
fierce  looks  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  interrupters,  who  had,  however, 
dispersed  themselves  unobtrusively 
among  the  crowd.  "  Tn  spite  of  such 
tactics,"  Savrola  continued,  "and  in 
the  lace  of  all  opposition,  whether  by 
bribes  or  bnlleta,  whether  by  hired 
bcavos  or  a  merciless  and  meroenaiy 
soldiery,  the  great  cause  wo  are  here 
to  «iupporthas  advanced,  is  advancing, 
and  will  continue  to  advance,  until 
at  length  our  ancient  liberties  are 
regsined,  and  those  who  have  robbed 
OS  of  them  punished."  Loud  cheers 
roae  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  His 
voice  was  even  and  not  loud,  but  his 
words  conveyed  an  impression  of 
dauntless  resolution. 

And  tlien,  iiaving  got  his  audience 
in  hand,  he  turned  his  powers  of 
ridioule  upon  the  President  and  his 
colleagues.  Every  point  he  made  was 
reoeived  with  cheers  and  laughter. 
He  spoke  of  Lou  vet,  of  his  courage, 
and  of  bi«  trust  in  the  people.  Per- 
iiaps,  he  said,  it  was  not  inappropriate 
that  the  l^niatry  of  tiie  Interior 
should  be  filled  by  ''a  glutton,"  the 


HomeOffice  by  a  "stay-at-home " 
who  was  afiraid  to  go  out  among  his 

countrymen  at  night.  Louvet  was 
indeed  a  l'oi  I  object  for  abuse ;  he 
waa  hated  by  tlie  people,  who  despised 
his  cowardice  and  had  always  jeered 
at  hinL  Savrola  next  went  on  to 
describe  the  President  as  clinging  to 
office  at  whatever  cost  to  himself  or 
others.  Tn  order  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  his  tyrannical 
actions  and  despotic  government  at 
home,  he  had  tried  to  involve  them 
in  oomplioations  abroad,  and  he  had 
■aceeeded  nK»e  oompletely  than  he 
had  bar^ined  for.  They  were  em- 
broiled now  in  a  dispute  with  a  great 
Power,  a  dispute  from  wliich  they 
litwi  nothing  to  gain  and  everything 
to  lose.  Their  fleets  and  armies  must 
be  desjMktched,  to  the  cost  of  the  State ; 
their  possessions  were  endangered; 
perhaps  the  lives  of  their  soldiers  and 
sailors  would  be  sacrificed.  And  all 
for  what?  In  order  that  Antonio 
Molara  might  do  as  he  had  declared 
he  would,  and  die  at  the  head  of  the 
State.  It  was  a  bad  joke.  But  he 
should  be  warned :  many  a  true  word 
was  spoken  in  jest.  Again  there  was 
a  fierce  hum. 

LucUe  listened  spell  bound.  When 
he  had  risen,  amid  the  groans  and 
hisseij  of  that  great  crowd,  she  had 
sympathised  with  him,  had  fiaared 
even  for  his  lif^  had  wondered  at  the 
strange  courage  which  made  him 
attempt  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  convincing  such  an  audience.  As 
he  had  progressed  and  had  begun  to 
gain  power  and  approval,  she  had 
rejoiced;  every  cheer  had  given  her 
pleasure.  She  had  silently  joined  in 
the  indignation  whidi  the  crowd  had 
eiptessed  against  Sorrento's  police- 
apfents,  Now  he  v/m  attacking  her 
husband  ;  and  yet  she  hardly  seemed 
to  feel  an  emotion  of  antagonism. 

He  left  the  subject  of  the  Ministers 
with  contemptuous  scorn,  amid  the 
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earnest  asnent  of  the  audience  and  on 
tlio  full  tide  of  public  opinion.  Tlipy 
must  now,  he  said,  treat  of  higher 
matters.  He  invited  them  to  con- 
sider the  ideab  at  which  they  aimed, 
and  having  roused  their  tempers,  he 
withheld  from  them  the  outburst  of 
fury  and  enthusiasm  thej  dedred. 
As  he  apoke  of  the  hopes  of  happiness 
to  which  even  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings  had  a  right,  silence 
reigned  throughont  the  hall,  broken 
only  by  that  grave  melodioiu  voice 
which  appealed  to  everyone.  For 
more  than  tliree  quarters  of  an  hour 
he  discussed  social  and  financial 
reforms.  Sound  practical  common 
sense  was  exprei>^>ed  with  many  a 
happy  instance,  many  a  witty  analogy, 
many  a  lofty  and  luminous  thought. 

'*When  I  look  at  this  heantifol 
coiintry  tlmt  is  ours  and  was  our 
fathers  before  us,  at  its  blue  seas  and 
snow-capped  mountains,  at  its  comfort- 
able hamlets  and  wealthy  cities,  at  its 
silver  streams  and  golden  cornfields, 
I  marvd  at  tiie  irony  of  fate  which 
has  struck  across  so  fair  a  prospect 
iho  dark  shadow  ol  a  military  des- 
potism." 

The  sound  of  momentous  resolution 
rose  ajpiin  from  the  crowded  hall. 
He  had  held  their  enthittusm  bsck 

for  an  hour  by  the  clock.  The  steam 
had  been  rising  all  this  timo.  A 11 
were  searching  in  their  mmda  for 
something  to  relieve  their  feelings,  to 
give  expression  to  the  individual 
determination  each  man  had  made. 
There  was  only  one  mind  throughout 
the  hall.  His  passions,  hia  emotions, 
his  vpry  soul  appeared  to  bo  communi- 
cated to  the  seven  thousand  people 
who  heard  his  words,  and  who 
mutoally  inspired  each  other. 

Then  at  last  he  let  them  go.  For 
the  first  time  he  raised  his  voice,  and 
in  a  resonant,  powerful,  penetrating 
tone  which  thrilled  the  listeners,  be- 
gan the  peroration  of  his  speech.  The 


effect  of  his  change  of  manner  was 
electrical.  Each  short  sentence  was 
followed  by  wild  cheering.  The 
excitement  of  the  audience  became 
indescribable.  Everyone  was  carried 
away  by  it.  Lucile  was  borne  along, 
unresisting,  by  that  strong  torrent  of 
enthusiasm  ;  her  interests,  her  objects, 
her  ambitions,  her  husband,  all  were 
forgotten.  His  sentences  grew  longer, 
more  rolling  and  sonorous.  At  length 
he  readied  the  last  of  those  onmu» 
lative  periods  which  pile  argument  on 
argument  as  Pelion  on  Ossa.  All 
pointed  to  an  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  people  saw  it  cornint]^  tmd  when 
the  last  words  fell,  thoy  were  greeted 
with  thunders  of  a^iseat. 

Allien  he  sat  down,  drank  some 
water,  and  prened  his  hands  to  bis 
head.  The  strain  had  been  terrific. 
He  was  con^Tilsed  by  his  own 
emotions ;  every  pulse  in  his  body 
was  throbbing,  every  nerve  quiver- 
ing; he  sia^eamed  with  perspiratiflii 
and  almost  gasped  for  breath.  For 
five  minutes  everyone  shouted  wildly ; 
the  delegates  on  the  platform  mounted 
their  chairs  and  waved  their  amis. 
At  hia  suggestion  the  great  crowd 
would  liavo  sallied  into  the  streets 
and  mardied  on  the  palace;  and  it 
would  have  taken  many  bullets  from 
the  soldiers  that  Sorrento  had  so 
carefully  posted  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  re^ilisatiou  of  the  squalid 
materialities  of  life. 

The  resolutions  which  M<»et  and 
Godoy  proposed  were  carried  by  ac* 
damation.  Savrola  turned  to  the 
former.  "  Well,  Louis,  I  was  right. 
How  did  it  sound  ?  I  liked  the  last 
words.  It  is  the  best  speech  I  have 
ever  made." 

M<»et  looked  at  bim  as  at  a  god. 
"Splendid  r  he  said.  "You  have 
saved  everything." 

And  now  the  meeting  began  to 
break  up.  Savrola  walked  to  a  sido- 
door,  and  in  a  small  waiting-room 
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receiyed  the  congratiilsMoiis  of  all 

his  principal  supporters  and  friends. 
Ladle  was  hurried  along  in  the 
press.  Presently  lliere  was  a  block. 
Two  men,  of  foreign  aspect,  stood  in 
front  of  her,  speaking  in  low  tones. 
Brave  words,  Karl,"  aaid  one. 

"Ah,**  said  the  otiier,  "we  musfe 
bavB  deeds.  He  is  a  good  tool  to 
work  with  at  present;  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  need  something 
sharper." 

"  He  has  great  power." 

"T^,  but  he  is  not  of  us.  He 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  cause. 
What  does  he  care  shoot  a  com- 
munity of  goods  1 " 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  first  man 
with  an  ugly  laugh,  "I  have  always 
been  more  attracted  by  the  idea  of 
a  community  of  wives." 

"  Well,  that  too  is  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  society." 

"  When  yon  deal  them  ont»  Karl, 
put  me  down  as  part  profndetor  of 
the  Prasident's." 

He  chuckled  coarsely.  Luciie  shud- 
dered. Here  were  the  influences  be- 
hind and  beneath  tike  great  Democrat 
of  which  her  husband  had  spoken. 

The  human  stream  began  to  flow 
on  again.  Lucilc  was  carried  by  a 
current  down  a  side-street  leading 
to  a  doorway  by  which  Savrola  would 
leave  the  hall.  A  bright  gas-lamp 
made  everything  plainly  visible.  At 
length  he  appeared  at  the  top  d  the 
etepSi  at  the  foot  of  which  his 
carriage  had  already  drawn  up  to 
receive  him.  The  narrow  street  was 
filled  with  the  crowd;  the  pressure 
was  severe. 

"Louisj  oome  with  me^"  said 
Savrola  to  Moret;  "yon  can  drop 
me  and  take  the  carriage  on."  Like 
many  highly  -  wrought  minds  he 
yearned  for  sympathy  and  praise 
at  such  a  moment,  and  he  knew  he 
would  get  them  from  MoreL 

The  throng,  on  seeing  faimt  surged 


forward.   Lacile,  carried  o£F  her  feet, 

was  pushed  into  a  dark  burly  man 
in  front  of  her.  Cliivalrous  gallantry 
is  not  among  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  excited  Democracy.  Witliout 
looking  round  the  man  thrust  back- 
wards with  his  dhow  and  strock  her 
in  the  breast  The  pain  was  intense, 
and  involuntarily  she  screamed. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Savrola,  "a 
woman  has  been  hurt;  I  heard  her 
voice.  Give  room  there!"  He  ran 
down  the  steps.  The  crowd  opened 
out.  A  dozen  eager  and  officions 
hands  were  extended  to  assist  Lncile, 
who  was  paralysed  with  terror.  She 
would  be  recognised ;  the  consequences 
were  too  awful  to  be  thought  of. 

"  Bring  her  in  here,"  said  Savrola. 
"  Moret,  lielp  me."  He  half  carried, 
half  supported  her  up  the  steps 
into  the  small  waiting-room.  Godoj, 
Benos,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Democratic  lead^s^  who  had  been 
di.scussing  the  speech,  grouped  them- 
selves around  her  curiously.  He  placed 
her  in  a  chair.  "  A  glaas  of  water," 
he  said  quickly.  Somebody  handed 
him  one,  kdA  he  turned  to  offer  it  to 
her.  LucUe,  incapable  of  speedi  or 
motion,  saw  no  way  of  escape.  He 
must  recognise  Tier,  Tlie  ridicule, 
the  taunts,  the  dan<j;er,  all  were  plain 
to  her.  As  she  miuie  a  feeble  e£fort 
with  her  hand  to  decline  the  water, 
Savrola  looked  hard  at  her  through 
her  thick  veil.  Suddenly  he  started, 
spilling  the  water  he  was  holding  out 
to  her.  He  knew  her  then  !  Now 
it  would  come — a  terrible  exposure  ! 

"Why,  Mirette,"  he  cried,  "my 
little  niece !  How  could  you  come 
alone  to  such  a  <»rowded  place  at 
night  1  To  hear  my  speech  t  Godoy, 
Benos,  this  is  indeed  a  tribute  !  This 
means  more  to  mc  than  all  the  cheers 
of  the  people.  Here  is  my  sist?>r's 
daughter  who  has  riskeri  the  crowd 
to  come  and  hear  me  speak.  But 
your  mother,"  he  turned  to  Lndle, 
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** should  never  have  allowed  yon; 
this  ia  no  place  f  ir  a  girl  alone.  I 
must  take  you  hDino.  You  are  not 
hurt  ?  If  you  huii  asked  me,  I  could 
have  enaured  a  seat  for  you  out  of 
the  crowd.  Is  my  caniage  thmt 
Good,  we  had  better  get  home  at 
once ;  your  mother  will  be  very 
anxious.  Good  -  night,  ponilemen. 
Come,  iny  dear."  He  ofierod  her 
iiis  arm  and  led  her  down  the  steps. 
The  people  who  filled  tiie  street^  their 
nptnrned  facee  pate  in  the  gadii^ti 
dieeried  wildly.  He  pnt  her  into  lua 
carriage.  "  Drive  on,  ooachman«**  he 
•aid,  getting  in  himself. 

"  Where  to,  Sir  ? "  asked  the  man. 

Moret  advanced  to  the  carriage. 
<*I  will  go  on  the  box,"  he  ndd.  **I 
can  take  the  carriage  on  after  drop- 
ping you,"  and  before  Savrola  could 
say  a  word  he  had  climbed  on  to  the 
seat  l)e5?ide  the  driver. 

''Whei-e  to,  Sirl"  repeated  the 
coachman. 

'*Home,"  aaid  Savrola  desperately. 

The  carriage  started,  passed  through 
the  cheering  crowds,  and  out  into  the 
leas  frequented  parts  of  the  ci^. 

CHAPTilii  XI. 

LuciLR  lay  back  in  the  cushions  of 
the  brougham  with  a  feeling  of  inteitte 
relief.  He  had  saved  her.  An  emo- 
tion of  gratitude  fill^  her  mind, 
and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
she  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it.  It 
was  the  third  time  in  their  acquaintance 
that  their  hands  had  met,  and  each  time 
the  significance  had  been  difiSarent. 

Savrola  smiled.  "  It  was  most 
imprudent  of  your  Excellency  to 
venture  into  a  crowd  like  that. 
Luckily  I  thought  of  an  expedient 
in  time.  I  trust  yon  were  not  hurt 
in  the  throng  ? " 

Nn."  said  Lucilo  ;  "  a  man  .struck 
me  with  his  elbow  and  I  screamed. 
I  should  never  have  come." 


**  It  was  dangerous.** 

"I  wanted  to  "  she  paused. 

"To  hear  me  speak,"  ho  added, 
finishing  her  sentence  for  her. 

"Yes ;  to  see  you  use  your  power." 

"X  am  flattered  by  the  interest  yon 
take  in  me." 

"  Oh,  it  was  on  purely  political 
grounds." 

There  was  the  ."iuspicion  of  a  smile 
on  her  face.  He  looked  at  her  quickly. 
What  did  she  mean  f  Why  should  it 
he  necessary  to  say  so!  Her  mind 
had  contemplated  another  reason, 
then. 

*'  I  hope  yott  were  not  bored,"  he 
said. 

"  It  is  terrible  to  have  power  like 
tfaat^"  she  replied  earnestly;  and  then 
after  a  pause^  *'  Where  are  we  going 
tot* 

"  I  would  have  driven  you  to  the 
palace,"  said  Savrola,"  but  our  ingenu- 
ous young  friend  on  the  box  haa  made 
it  noeoBsaiy  that  we  should  ke^  up 
this  fsroe  i(xt  a  little  longer.  It  will 
be  neceesary  to  get  rid  of  him.  For 
the  present  you  had  best  remain  my 
niece." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  an 
amused  smile,  and  then  said  seriously: 
"It  was  brilliant  of  you  to  haTe 
thought  of  it,  and  noble  of  you  to 
have  carried  it  out.  I  shall  never 
forget  it;  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service." 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Savrola  at 
length,  as  the  brougham  drew  up  at 
tiie  entrance  of  his  house.  He  opened 
the  carriagedoor ;  Moret  Jumped 
off  the  box  and  rang  the  bell. 
After  a  pause  the  old  hou?iekeeper 
opened  the  door.  Savrola  called  to 
her.  "Ah,  Bettine,  I  am  glad  you 
are  up.  Here  is  my  niece,  who  has 
been  to  the  meeting  to  hear  me  speak 
and  has  been  jostled  by  the  crowd. 
I  shall  not  let  her  go  home  alone 
to-night.  Have  you  a  bedroom 
ready  1" 
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"  There  is  the  spare  room  on  the 
first  fl(Xir,"  answered  the  old  woraaa ; 
**  but  I  fear  that  would  never  do." 

"Whj  not! "  abked  Savrula  quickly. 

<*  Because  the  abeets  lor  the  big  bed 
are  not  aired,  aad  ainoe  tiie  chimnej 
wag  swept  there  has  been  no  fire  there." 

"  Oh,  well,  yon  must  try  and  do 
what  you  can.  Good-night,  Moret. 
Will  you  send  tiie  carriage  l)ack  as 
800U  aa  you  liave  done  with  it  2  I 

bave  sQcne  notes  to  send  to  Thi 
Bmuro  Turn  about  the  artioles  for 
to-morrow  morning.  Don't  foi^t, — 
as  quickly  as  yon  can,  for  I  am  tired 

"  Good-uiglit,"  said  Moret.  "  You 
have  made  the  finest  speech  of  your 
life;  Notitdng  can  stop  ns  while  we 
have  yon  to  lead  the  way." 

He  got  into  the  carriage  and  drave 
ofT.  Havrola  and  Lucilo  ascended  the 
stairs  to  the  sitting  room,  while  the 
housekeeper  bustled  off  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  airing  of  sheets  and 
pillow-cases.  Loeile  loolced  ronnd 
the  room  with  intermt  and  ovnosity. 
"  I  am  in  the  heart  of  the  tmmfu 
camp  now,"  she  said. 

"  You  will  be  in  many  hearts  during 
your  life,"  said  Savrola,  "  whether  you 
remain  a  queen  or  not" 

'*  You  are  still  determined  to  drive 
us  out  ?  " 

*'  You  heard  what  T  said  to-night." 

"  I  ought  t<)  hate  you,"  said  Lucile  ; 
"and  yet  I  don't  feel  that  we  are 
enem^" 

**We  are  on  opposite  sidee^"  he 
replied. 

"  Only  politics  come  between  us." 

"  Politics  and  persons,"  he  add^ 
significantly,  using  a  hackneyed 
phrase. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled 
glsnoa   What  did  he  meant  Had 

he  read  deeper  into  lier  heart  than 
she  herself  had  dared  to  look  t 
"Where  does  that  door  lead  tot" 
she  asked  irrelevaatly. 


"That?    It  leads  to  the  too!;— to 

my  observatory." 

"Oil  hIiow  it  me,"  slic  cried.  "Is 
it  there  you  watch  the  stars  t " 

*'I  often  look  at  theoL  I  love 
them;  they  afe  full  of  suggestions 
and  ideas." 

Ho  unlocked  the  door  and  led  the 
way  uj)  the  narrow  winding  stairs  on 
to  the  platform.  It  was,  a.s  is  usual 
in  Laurania,  a  delicious  night.  Lucile 
vsJked  to  the  parapet  and  looked 
over;  all  the  laaqps  of  the  town 
twinkled  beneath,  and  above  were 
the  stars. 

Suddenly,  far  out  in  the  harbour, 
a  broad  white  beam  ut'  light  shot  out ; 
it  was  the  search-light  of  a  warship. 
For  a  moment  it  swept  along  the 
military  mole  and  rested  on  the 
battery  at  the  month  of  the  channel. 
The  fleet  was  leaving  the  port,  and 
picking  its  way  through  the  diliiculi 
passage. 

Savrola  had  been  informed  of  the 
i^roadiing  departure  of  the  Admtrs], 
and  realised  at  onoe  the  meaning  of 
what  he  saw.    "  That,"  he  said»  "may 

precipitate  matters." 

*'  You  mean  that  w)i<m  the  ships 
are  gone  you  will  no  lunger  fear  to 
riset" 

"  I  do  not  fear ;  but  it  is  better  to 

await  a  good  moment." 

"  And  that  moment  t  " 

"  Th  perlia})s  imminent.  I  should 
like  you  to  leave  the  capital.  It  will 
be  no  phbce  for  women  in  a  few  days. 
Your  husband  knows  it;  why  has  he 
not  sent  you  away  to  the  oountry  t" 

"Because,"  she  replied,  "we  shall 
suppress  thi<^  revolt,  and  punish  those 
who  have  caused  it." 

"Have  no  illusions,"  said  Savrola. 
"I  do  not  miscalculata  The  army 
cannot  be  trusted ;  the  fleet  is  g<me ; 
the  people  are  determined.  It  will 
not  be  safe  for  you  to  stay  here." 

"  I  will  not  be  driven  out,"  she 
answered  with  energy ;  "  nothing  shall 
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make  me  fly,  I  will  perish  with  my 
husband." 

"Oh,  we  shall  try  to  be  much  more 
prosiac  than  that,"  he  said.  "We 
shall  offiar  a  very  handsome  pension 
to  the  President,  and  he  will  retire 
with  his  beautiful  wife  to  some  ffkj 
and  peaceful  city,  where  he  can  en- 
joy life  without  depriving  others  of 
liberty." 

"  You  think  you  can  do  all  thia  ?  " 
she  cried.  "Tour  power  can  rouse 
the  multitude  ;  but  can  you  restrain 
themV'  And  she  told  him  of  the 
words  she  had  heard  in  the  crowd 
that  nif^ht.  "Are  you  not  playing 
with  mighty  forces  1 " 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  said;  and  that 
is  why  I  have  asked  you  to  go  away 
to  the  country  for  a  lew  days,  until 
things  become  settled  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  possible  that  either  I 
or  your  husband  will  go  down.  I 
shall  of  course  try  to  save  him,  if  we 
are  succcsnf ul ;  but,  as  you  say,  there 
are  other  forces  whidi  may  he  beyond 
control;  and  if  he  gets  the  upper 
hand  " 

"  WeU  1 " 

"  I  suppose  I  should  be  shot." 

"  Foai  ful ! "  she  said.  "  Why  will 
you  persist  ? " 

'*  Oh,  it  is  only  now,  when  tiie  play 
is  growing  high,  that  I  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  game.  Besides  death  is  not 
very  terrible." 

"  Afterward??  may  be." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  Life,  to  con- 
tinue, must  show  a  balance  of  happi- 
ness. Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure ;  we 
may  say  of  a  future  state^ — *  li  any, 
then  better.' " 

"  You  apply  your  knowledge  of  this 
world  to  all  others.'* 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "Why 
should  not  the  same  laws  hold  good 
all  over  the  universe,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, beyond  itt  Other  suns  show 
by  their  spectra  that  they  contain  the 
same  elements  as  ours.** 


"  Y'ou  put  your  f.iith  in  the  star.?,** 
she  said,  doubtingly,  "  and  think, 
though  you  will  not  admit  it,  they 
can  tell  you  everything." 

"I  never  accused  them  of  being  in- 
terested in  our  concerns ;  but  if  they 
were,  they  might  tell  strange  tales. 
Rupposing  they  could  read  our  hearts 
for  instance  ?  " 

She  glanced  up  and  met  his  eye. 
They  looked  at  each  other  hard.  She 
shivered;  whatever  the  stars  might 
know,  they  had  read  each  other^s 
secret. 

There  wa.«?  a  noise  of  someone  mn- 
irinij:  upstairs.  It  was  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  The  carriage  lias  returned,"  said 
SavTola  in  a  quiet  voice.  *'It  can 
now  talce  you  back  to  the  palace." 

The  old  woman  stepped  out  on  to 
the  roof,  breathing  hard  from  her 
olitnb.  "  T  have  aired  the  sheets, 
she  said  with  exultation  in  her  voice, 
"and  the  lire  is  burning  brightly. 
There  is  some  soup  ready  for  the 
young  lady,  if  she  will  come  and  take 
it  before  it  gets  cold." 

The  interruption  was  so  common- 
place that  both  Lucile  and  Savrola 
laui^hcd.  Tt  was  a  happy  escape 
from  an  awkward  moment.  "You 
always  manage,  Bettine,"  he  said,  "to 
make  everyone  comfortable ;  but  aftor 
all,  the  bedroom  will  not  be  needed. 
My  niece  is  afraid  lest  her  mother 
be  alarmed  at  her  absence,  and  I  am 
going  to  send  her  back  in  the  carriage 
so  soon  as  it  returns." 

The  poor  old  soul  looked  terribly 
disappointed ;  the  warm  sheets,  the 
cosy  fire,  the  hot  soup  were  etm- 
forts  she  loved  to  prepare  for  others^ 
enjoying  them,  as  it  were,  by  proxy. 
She  turned  away  and  descended  the 
narrow  staircase  mournfully,  leaving 
them  again  alone. 

So  they  sat  and  talked,  not  aa  before^ 
but  with  full  knowledge  of  their  sym- 
pathy, while  the  moon  climbed  hi^er 
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in  the  sky  and  the  soft,  breezes  stirred 
the  foliago  of  the  palm  trees  in  tho 
garden  below.  Neither  thought  much 
of  the  futore,  nor  did  thej  blame  the 
eoMshnuuQi'B  delay. 

At  length  the  silence  of  the  iught» 
and  the  train  of  their  conversation 
were  broken  by  the  noiae  of  wheek 
on  the  stony  street. 

"At  Ifiksty"  said  Savrola  without 

over  the  parapet.  A  oarriage  ap» 
proMthed  almost  at  a  gallop.  It 
stopped  suddenly  at  the  d(X)r,  and  a 
man  jumped  n'lt  in  a  hurry.  The 
door-bell  rang  luucily. 

Savrola  took  botii  her  hands.  "  We 
mint  part,"  he  said ;  "  when  dudl  we 
meet  egein, — LnoUet" 

She  made  no  answer,  nor  did  the 
moonlight  l^etray  the  expression  of 
her  features.  Savrola  led  the  way 
down  the  stairs.  As  he  entered  the 
sitting-room,  the  further  door  was 
opened  hastily  by  a  man  who,  seeing 
Savnda,  stopped  short,  and  respect- 
fnUy  took  off  his  hat  ItwasMorefs 
servant. 

With  considerable  presence  of  mind 
Savroia  shut  the  door  beliiud  hmi, 
leaving  Ladle  in  the  darhness  of  the 
staueasK    She  waited  in  aatonish- 

BoeDt ;  the  door  was  thin.  "  My  mas- 
ter, Sir,"  said  a  stranger's  voice, 
"  bade  me  bring  you  this  with  all 
speed  and  give  it  direct  into  your 
hand."  There  followed  Lho  tearing  of 
paper,  a  pause,  an  endaination,  and 
then  SttVTola,  in  »  Toiee  steady 
witii  the  steadiness  which  betrays  in- 
tense emotion  under  control,  replied  : 
"  Thank  you  very  much  ;  say  I  shall 
await  them  here.  Don't  take  the 
carriage ;  go  on  foot, — stay,  I  will  let 
yea  out  myself.** 

She  hesnl  the  other  door  open  and 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps  going 
down  stairs ;  then  she  turned  the 
liandlo  and  entered.  Somctliing  Imd 
happened,  something  sudden,  unex- 


pected, momentous.  His  voice,  — 
strange  how  well  .she  was  beginning 
to  know  it  I — had  told  her  that.  An 
en-fekpe  lay  oil  the  iioor;  oil  the 
tabhs— tho  table  where  the  eagaiette- 
box  and  the  revolver  lay  side  by  side^ 
— was  a  paper,  half  curled  up  as  if 

anxious  to  prr><*erve  its  serrot. 

Subtle,  vanou.'i,  and  complex'  are 
the  springs  of  human  action.  ^)ho 
felt  the  paper  tonohed  her  nearly; 
she  knew  it  ooneemed  him.  Thdr 
interests  were  antagonistic  ;  yet  she 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  for  his 
sake  or  her  o^vn  that  alio  was  im- 
pelled to  indulge  a  wild  curiosity. 
She  smoothed  the  paper  out.  It  was 
brief  and  in  a  hurried  hand,  bat  to 
the  point:  Cod!*  wtr«  ju$t  reeewad 
•oyt,  Strditz  croned  JrtmUm'  thii  morn- 
ing with  two  thousand  men  and  i.^ 
marchimj  hither  via  Turya  and  Lo- 
renzo. I'he  hour  has  cotm.  I  have 
wrU  to  Qodoy  and  Renoe  and  will 
hring  thtm  round  of  oims.  Toun 
through  hell,  Moret. 

Lucile  felt  the  blood  run  to  her 
heart;  already  she  imagined  the  sound 
of  musketry.  It  was  true  the  hour 
had  come.  The  fe^al  paper  fascin- 
ated herj  she  ooold  not  ttkb  her 
eyes  from  it.  Soddenly  the  door 
opened  and  Savrola  came  In.  Tlie 
noise,  her  agit^ition,  and  abov^'-ali^ 
the  sense  of  detection  wrung  from  her 
a  low,  short,  startled  s<'ren?n.  He 
grasped  the  situation  imniuduitcly. 
<*  Blaebeacd,*'  he  said  inmioany. 

'*  TVossim,**  she  retorted  tsldng 
refuge  in  furious  anger.  "  So  you  will 
rise  and  murder  OS  in  the  nighty— 
conspirator !  " 

Savrola  smiled  suavely ;  his  com- 
posure was  again  perfect  "I  have 
sent  the  messenger  away  on  foo^ 
and  the  oarriage  is  at  yonr  disposaL 
We  have  tedksd  long;  it  is  now 
three  o'clock  ;  your  Excellency  should 
not  further  delay  your  return  to  the 
palace.    It  would  be  most  impru- 
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dent ;  bo^iflo;;  as  jou  will  realise^  I 
expect  visitors." 

II 18  ealinncss  maddened  her.  "Yes," 
she  retorted  ;  "  the  Freaideiit  will 
eend  you  some,^ — policei" 

"He  will  not  know  about  the  in- 
Tasion  yet." 

"  T  shall  tell  him,"  she  replied. 

Sttvrula  laufihed  softly.  "  Oh  no," 
he  said,  "  that  would  not  be  fair.'* 

"  All's  fair  in  love  and  war." 

<*And  thia  f 


"  Is  both,"  she  said,  and  then 
burst  into  tears. 

After  that  Liiey  went  down-atana. 
Savrola  helped  her  into  the  cai^ 
riage.  ''Qood-nigfatk"  he  said,  though  it  ' 
was  already  morning,  "  and  good-bye." 

But  Lucile,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  or  tliink  or  do,  continued  to  cry 
inconsolably  m  the  carriage  dix>ve 
away.  Savrola  closed  the  door  and 
returned  to  his  room.  He  did  not 
feel  his  secret  was  in  any  danger. 


(To  h$  eoniinued,) 
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(The  Romahcb  or  ▲  Ttnain  HabIii.) 


GHAPTEB  XXI. 

WnE?T  Mf\r*^?irct  entered  Valda's 
sitting-room  next  morning,  she  found 
it  empty.  It  was  past  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  F&8h&  and  his  wife  were  not 
often  M  late  at  that  even  in  Ramartn 
Margaret  was  surprised ;  but  the 
eheorfol  room,  with  the  brilliant 
morning  snnshino  streaming  in 
through  it«  open  windows,  tol  l  no 
tale  of  the  tragedy  of  which  ib  had 
been  f&e  leene  dnriag  tlie  night,  and 
it  was  not  vntil  ehe  went  to  tfao  d»Tae 
in  the  work-room  that  abe  euipeeted 
that  anything  was  wrong. 

The  Circaasians  were  all  huddled 
togetlicr  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
and  the  moment  she  saw  their  faces, 
Margaret  kaew  thet  eome  miefoiiime 
mmt  have  happened.  Thej  had  all 
been  crying,  and  now  they  were 
trvin^T  to  find  nrcnpation  in  heatow- 
ing  extra  petting  and  presents  upon 
Djem41-ed-I>in,  who  sat,  the  image 
of  childish  self-importance,  on  his 
aoMiolster  on  the  ikwr  with  ea  tn$j 
of  tributes  spread  out  on  a  little  itool 
before  him,  and  the  weeping  alarea 
gathered  round, 

"  What  in  the  matter  ? "  asked 
Margaret  directly.  "  Is  H&nem 
Mdndi  ilir 

**Tee,  Mannoedle,  yee,  she  ii  veiy 
in,"   Aydoflha  replied,    the  reedj 
teen  springing  tip  again  in  her  ejes. 
Ko.  479. — yoL.  lxxx. 


*'Tfae  FAflba  Sffllndi  found  her  in  a 
swoon  this  morning.    When  Mane- 

tinna  came  in  the  morninf:^  with 
ytmek  (food)  she  was  not  in  her  bed, 
and  when  the  Pasha  went  to  look  for 
her,  he  found  her  on  the  floor  in  the 
saloon,  stretched  oat  like  one  dead. 
Waehl  UHuh/  (alas,  alas) t » 

Hie  other  slaves  all  joined  in  thn 
cry  of  wailint?,  and  the  sugceptiblo 
SacMa,  covering  her  head  with  her 
skirts,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"I  nrast  go  and  see  how  she  is," 
said  Margueti  lesolTing  to  find  out 
for  herself  the  real  state  of  things. 
"  Is  the  pasha  with  her  now  1 " 

"  Yes,  Marmo^f-lle  The  fldkim 
(doctor)  has  been,  and  now  the  Piaha 
is  there  and  tho  biHgue  Ildnemf  and 
the  biHgue-biUffue  ffdmm.  Yon  had 
belter  not  go.  Hannoeelle^  Maimo- 
zelle!  Don't  got  VUah,  Ullah, 
Ullah  !  Sho  is  £i;onc,  and  the  Pflsha 
is  certainly  angry  with  her ;  what 
wiil  be  do  to  her  1 " 

Margaret  felt  vaguely  that  the 
slaves,  for  all  their  readineaa  to 
impart  to  her  the  alarming  newi^ 
had  looked  at  her  rather  strangely. 
Already  they  hnd  gne-^g^^d  that  she 
was  in  disgrace ;  but  she  had  no 
prevision  of  it,  and  she  hurried  across 
the  saloon  to  tiie  bedroom  at  the 
other  end  with  no  other  thought  in 
her  mind  than  Mudety  for  Valda. 

The  door  wns  opoied  in  response 
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to  her  knock  hj  the  P&aha  hlmaell, 

and  when  he  saw  her  he  came  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  His 
face  was  pale  and  worn  with  illness 
and  anxiety,  but  it  was  tho  change 
in  the  expression  of  his  eyes  thiit 
Btrock  Margaret  most  Tliose  kind 
Une  eyes  that  had  neyer  ratted  on 
her  beiSore  except  in  tmiliog  appte' 
elation  or  benignant  friendliness, — 
what  had  made  them  suddenly  so 
cold  and  hard  ?  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  lo(dc  with  which  he  was 
siiontly  r^gacding  her  I  Hargvet 
was  atrack  with  a  sodden  chill  as 
she  met  it^  and  her  heart  sank 
horribly  within  her. 

"  Madame  is  ill  ? "  she  asked.  "  I 
was  alarmed  by  what  the  slaves  said, 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  as  serious  as 
they  made  oat  She  is  not  in 
daiigerl'' 

"She  is  in  the  greatest  danger," 
the  Paaha  paid  briefly.  "  The  leech 
who  has  been  here  this  morning  is 
the  best  in  Cairo,  but  he  can  do 
nothing  for  her,  and  he  holds  out 
little  hope  of  her  xeoovwy." 

<'Oh  Paaha!»  oried  Margaret,  with 
an  irrepressible  gasp  of  horror  at  the 
quiet  words  that  went  so  far  beyond 
her  fears,  and  then  she  stood  sp^ch' 
less  for  some  moments.  "  What  is 
the  matter  I  What  has  happened?" 
ahe  aaked  at  lastk  as  the  Ptefaa  did 
noi  apeak 

**  Why  do  y  >u  ask  met  Yott  know 
better  than  I  do,"  he  answered  scath- 
ingly. "  For  weeks  T  have  seen  that 
her  mind  has  been  preying  upon  her 
hody;  now  the  end  has  come  in  the 
lever  whi^  has  atmok  her  down. 
I  did  not  know  what  was  wrong,  hut 
yon  knew  all  the  time ;  yon  have 
been  aiding  and  abetting  in  it,  carry- 
ing messages  and  arranging  meetings, 
and  conducting  the  whole  intrigue, — 
you  whom  I  trusted — oh,  how  I  have 
been  deceived  in  you  I  ** 

The  blow  had  falleo,  and  it  was 


on  Margaret  that  it  fell,  as  she  had 
always  known  that  it  would.  She 

felt  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
defend  herself,  and  yet  she  must 
needs  try.  "Ind^,  Pasha,  you  are 
wronging  me,"  she  said  in  a  choked 
voioe.  '*I  have  never  done  anything 
against  you;  I  have  done  nothing 
that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  your 
knowing,  and  from  the  very  first,  I 
have  implored  Valda  to  tell  you 
everything." 

<<Ah{"  exohumedtbe  with 
an  indignation  that  was  not  uTimixed 
with  disgust^  "yon  think  perhaps 
that  yon  can  blind  me  still,  but  yon 
are  mistaken ;  when  my  eyes  have 
once  been  opened  I  am  not  taken 
in  again.  I  know  too  much.  Made- 
moiseUa  Bid  I  not  see  you  myself 
with  thai  coned  WngiiAmy^n  at 
Bsb^ktaht  I  anppoaed  that  it  was 
upon  your  own  account,  and  I  put 
down  the  guilty  confusion  that  you 
showed  on  being  surprised  by  me 
to  a  natural  shyness ;  but  even  then 
I  thought  it  was  strange.  Now  I 
nndemtand;  you  had  gw^  reason  to 
look  ashamed." 

"I  was  there  on  your  account;  I 
was  there  simply  and  solely  to  beg 
him  to  leave  Valda  alone,"  said 
Margaret  with  quivering  lips.  "He 
had  contrive  to  meet  her  in  spite 
of  all  my  eflbrts  to  prevent  it,  and 
I  had  reason  to  &ar  that  he  wonUd 
do  so  again.  I  went,  without  Valda'a 
knowledge,  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
wrecking  her  happiness  aind  her  life 
and  I  implored  him  to  be  content 
with  the  mischief  that  he  had  already 
dona  without  ^Ting  to  wm^  nioirei'' 

"It  18  eaay  to  teU  me  tfaia,"  the 
Pasha  answered  with  cold  contempt. 
"  Of  course  you  try  to  justify  yoor^ 
self ;  but  clever  as  you  are,  it  will 
not  serve  you  now.  You  wish  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  my  poor 
wife^  who  cannot  defend  herself,  but 
I  know  tiiat  without  instigation  and 
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eacoanigenMOt  she  would  oAver  hvn 

kni  henelf  to  nudi  an  intrigue.  She 
wy&r  thought  of  such  things  before 
you  came,  you  whom  I  thought  so 
hononrablo  and  straightforward,  and 
auch  a  safe  companion  for  her.  And 
thii  it  tbe  game  that  you  hrnvB  been 
playing  under  your  mask  of  inmwanoe 
—oh,  I  hm  been  Uind  and  beaottedl 

But  now  my  evM  arp  npcnfv^,  and 
you  c&n  play  with  me  no  more.  T^ook 
at  this  letter  which  I  found  in  Valda's 
hand  this  morning,  when  I  took  her 
up  half  dead  from  the  floor  of  this 
room.  Look  at  it, — read  it, — the 
tale  it  tells  is  simple  enough.  Can 
you  explain  that  t " 

Margaret  took  the  crura  pi 'm1  sheets 
that  he  held  out  to  her,  and  the  cloud 
of  boRor  tbat  bad  ecnne  xepim.  bar 
■earned  to  deepen  round  ber  aa  abe 

read.    "  I  k/ow  ttm  poiir  Jrwidt  <^ 

the  has  given  me  your  message  and  the 
let(<^r  (hat  you  refunfd  to  receive  from 

me  "    no    wonder    the  P^ha 

assumed  that  she  was  the  go-between, 
and  nothing  would  ever  diaabnae  him 
of  the  idea.  Margaret  waa  con- 
founded, but  aa  she  read  on,  she  lost 
sight  of  the  consequences  to  her«?elf 
in  her  iiorror  at  the  revelations  that 
it  ocmtained.  A  meeting  in  the 
wAAwi^ — ft  meeting  at  tfie  opcoRa* 
bomee,  binning  Idaeeei  flBoiirnniocw 
of  love  anrl  trast, — what  referenoaa 
were  these  1  They  betrayed  every- 
thing to  the  Pftsha,  they  betrayed 
much  more  tiian  she  had  known  or 
guessed  at ;  and  then  the  appeal  witii 
wbiflb  it  ended, — tbe  plan  oil  eacape, 
made  ont  with  anoh  bonible  pre- 
osion  and  exactitude,  and  fixed  for 
last  night— had  VaHa  entertained 
it?  Had  she  been  in  the  act  of 
carrying  it  out  when  her  senses  iiad 
deaertedberf 

BDarguet^i  brain  raaled  ae  abe  read 
the  letter,  and  when  abe  eame  to  the 
end,  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
band.    "I  bad  no  idea  (bat  it  had 


gone  aa  far  aa  tbia,"  abe  aaid  lainlly. 
"Thia  ia  terrible,— this  is  terriUe ! " 

"You  see,"  said  the  Paf^hri,  as  he 
took  back  the  letter,  "  this  paper 
tells  me  everything.  It  is  useless  for 
you  to  try  to  deny  your  complicity." 

''I  bave  been  to  Uame^  bat  not 
in  the  way,  and  not  to  tlie  degree 
tiiat  you  tbtnk,**  said  Margitfet  des- 
p4«rfit<»ly  "  T  ought  to  havo  insisted 
upon  telling  you  of  the  accident  that 
was  the  begixming  of  it  all,  as  I 
wished  to  do,  but  it  wae  agaioat 
Talda'a  wilL  Sbe  forbade  me^  and 
I  bad  to  ebooee  between  you  and  her. 
How  was  I  to  know  that  it  would 
go  on  to  this  ?  In  the  beginning  I 
may  have  rnarie  a  mistako,  but  I 
assure  you,  Poslia,  tiuit  1  have  had 
no  band  in  any  plot  againet  jcnl* 

'^Wbat  waa  tbe  beginniagt'*  aaid 
the  P&sha  coldly.  *''Wbat  waa  the 
accident  ?  mo  hear  yonr  ■^tory  " 

Margaret  told  it.  She  related 
exactly  how  the  incident  had  hap- 
pened, and  what  her  part  in  it  had 
been.  Sbe  told  him  of  ber  meeting 
with  Fitzroy  in  the  Palace  gpudena, 
and  what  had  passed  between  them. 
She  kept  nothing  back,  even  of  her 
conversation  with  "Valda,  and  the 
subsequent  interview  with  Fitzroy  at 
Eabttdab,  ^riiich  waa  tbe  end  of  ber 
part  in  the  a&ir;  but  abe  aaw  tbat 
the  P&sha,  tbongh  he  accepted  her 
facts  so  far  they  helped  him  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  course  of  event"', 
was  absolutely  incredulous  of  hor  siory 
as  the  whole  truth.  He  thought  that 
abe  wae  making  ont  a  oaae  for  beiaalf, 
and  preeentiiig  the  facta  tbat  would 
tell  moat  in  her  favotur,^tbat  wae 
natural  enough,  but  there  was  more 
behind  that  she  would  not  tell ;  his 
conhdenoe  in  her  was  destroyed,  and 
beno^OTward  ber  f ranknesa  would  be 
for  bim  merely  tiie  maak  for  a  deeper 
dapHcitj. 

Margaret  felt  all  this,  and  despair 
aettled  down  upon  ber  witii  snob 
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paralysing  force,  that  she  could 
hardly  tell  her  story.  She  struggled 
through  with  it  ;  but  she  f*^lt  how 
lame  it  sounded,  and  she  saw  that  on 
the  PAaWs  jadgmfint  of  her  it  pro- 
duced not  the  dighteet  elfeet 

He  listened  silently  to  her,  and 
when  she  had  finishrcl,  turned  to 
leave  the  room  ^vilhrnit  a  word  of 
comment.  "I  must  go  back  to  my 
wife,"  he  said.  "  Her  mother  and 
grendinother  are  with  her  now,  hut 
th^  hare  no  idea  of  nnning;  they 
oaanot  be  leftw" 

He  was  movinc?  away,  hnt  Margaret 
stopped  him  with  an  aj  j  raling  grsturo. 

Oh  Excellency  !  "  she  said  wiatfuiiy, 
"cannot  I  do  something, — eomething 
tohelpt" 

"  No^  thank  yon,  Hademoiaelle,"  he 
■aH  »«emly ;  "  your  services  will  not 
be  required.  The  doctor  will  send  a 
trained  nurse  who  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  I  shall  be  there  the 
whole  time.  I  do  not  wiah  for  yoor 
pretenoe  In  my  wife's  room.  It  can 
only  remind  her  of  the  eooondrel 
who  has  de"?trnyrd  hor  happiness.  I 
suppose,"  he  added  abruptly,  *'  that 
he  has  left  Cairo  ?  According  to  this 
letter  he  was  to  start  this  morning, 
-^to  eatch  the  boat  at  TrnialHa,  no 
doubt — ^and  he  would  not  be  likely 
to  sacrifice  hie  passage.  If  he  is 
ptill  within  my  reach  it  .shall  be  the 
worse  for  him,  but  I  fear  it  is  not 
likely."  He  paused,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  a 
look  of  ferocity  flashed  into  hie 
face  and  transformed  it  ao^  that 
Margaret  shivered  under  a  sudden 
apprehension  of  worse  to  come. 
His  voice,  however,  remained  under 
his  control,  and  he  went  on  calmly. 
**In  any  case,  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
leave  the  hatim.  The  guards  at  the 
gSites  will  have  orders  not  to  let  you 
pass  either  by  day  or  night,  so  it  will 
be  useless  for  you  to  try.  I  give  you 
notice  also  that  none  of  your  lettera 


can  be  sent  except  those  which  are 

directed  to  England,  and  none  wiU 
be  delivered  to  you  except  those  from 
abroad,." 

Those  wero  his  final  words,  and  the 
deliberate  distrust  that  they  ImpUed 
made  their  force  seem  the  more  cruel. 
Margaret  went  back  tn  Djem^ll  cd 
Din  without  any  gleam  of  hope  or 
comfort  to  sustain  her,  and  in  the 
days  that  followed  she  was  like  one 
stunned. 

There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  attend  to  the  little  boy,  and 
endeavour  to  counteract,  po  far  as 
Hiho  conld,  the  injudicious  behaviour 
of  the  slaves,  whose  one  idea  of 
showing  sympathy  for  Talda  was  to 
do  all  th^ oould  to  spoil  her  child; 
but  it  was  a  difTlcuIt  and  thaaUsss 
task.  The  Circassians  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  violence  of  their 
emotions  with  a  completeness  which 
made  mourning  a  sort  of  luxury, 
and  in  the  suspense  and  anxiety, 
the  whispered  oommunioations  witii 
all  the  other  members  of  the  harfm, 
and  the  vi'iits  of  condolence  and 
enquiry  from  outside,  they  found 
an  excitement  whicii  was  plainly  not 
altogether  unpolatabla 

¥w  five  days  Valda  Uy  delirious  in 
ti  c  grip  of  consuming  pain,  and  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  doctors,  looking 
graver  every  time  that  they  came, 
said  that  they  could  only  regard 
it  as  a  mercy  thas  she  was  uix- 
oonscknis  of  her  sufiMng.  She 
raved  without  ceasing,  rad  the 
P&sha,  hanging  distracts  d  over  her 
pillow,  had  to  liat-nn  to  the  wild 
words  of  her  delirium,  in  which  she 
called  constantly  on  Fitzroy,  pouring 
forth  her  love  and  longing  for  him. 
She  sunmioned  up  oiner  and  over 
again  the  scenes  that  had  passed 
between  them,  the  locked  doors  of 
the  aeldmielc  ve«;tibnle,  the  grotesque 
figures  of  the  masked  ball,  the  vision 
of  his  face  as  she  had  first  seen  it 
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ufp&Btfk  the  — ifife  tmdor  tii6  fttmriifit, 
mixing  reality  and  romance  so  wildly 
together  that  it  was  impoonUe  to  tell 
one  from  the  other. 

Tlie  Paha's  heart  was  wrunor,  hnt 
what  tormented  him  more  thau  all 
dbe  WW  the  mention  of  his  own 
BUM^  and  th»  agony  thst  infuiably 
AoUowed.  She  cried  out  that  she 
was  felling,  falling,  and  shrieked  to 
Fitzroy  to  save  her.  Why  did  he 
not  come]  Wiiy  would  he  not 
reach  out  hi  >  hand  to  save  her 
from  deetrnelL'nl  Tfaif  went  on  for 
«  whole  wec!^  and  then  ihe  nnk 
into  the  stlUneM  of  eaduuietion,  end 
tile  end  c^me 

Margaret,  who,  had  beeu  sitting 
with  little  Djem&l-e(^Din  all  day  in 
the  garden,  had  brought  him  in 
towaidi  the  doie  of  the  afternoon, 
when  SaoMa  oame  to  her  with  a 
aoared  face.  H&nem  Efidndi  was 
sensible,  she  said,  and  wanted  Made- 
moiselle,— she  was  to  come  immedi- 
ately. Margaret  hoped  this  meant 
that  the  crisis  of  the  illness  was 
paet|  but  the  nMKnent  she  enteied 
the  darioined  room  and  saw  the 
terribly  changed  face  upon  the 
pillows,  she  knew  that  all  hope  was 
vain.  Valda  was  dying;  the  stamp 
of  death,  was  already  upon  her 
features.  Her  eyes  were  like  the 
^fee  of  some  hnnted  oreaturav  so 
large  and  frightened  and  desperate 
did  tlipy  look ;  but  for  a  brief  in- 
terval liei  '^cnspfl  had  returned  to 
her  and  lior  niiml  was  clear. 

She  recognised  Margaret  as  she 
oame  vp  to  the  hedaide^  and  tondng 
her  head  4  littlsv  ^goed  to  the  none 
to  leave  them  alone  togati^er.  The 
P^lsha  had  been  called  fvway,  but  he 
inic^ht  be  back  at  any  moment,  and 
Valda  had  a  look  of  feverish  anxiety 
in  her  eyes. 

«Iq  cabinet^"  the  whispered, 
with  a  kng  ai^^iing  breatii,  aa 
Maigaret  bent  over  Imt,  —  "the 


diamond  star — yon  know  the  one — 

and  a  ydaknUik  out  of  mj  box,  a 
ydshmdJt  that  I  have  worn;  it  has 
been  ironed,  hnt  you  will  see  the 

difference  '  her  voice  failed  her, 

and  she  could  not  go  on ;  but 
Maigarat  vnderetood  and  went  and 
brooi^  the  thing*  qoiddy.  Talda'i 
wasted  fingers  closed  vpon  the  flash- 
ing star,  and  she  pressed  it  for  a 
moment  to  her  heart ;  then  she 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  piece  of  fine 
white  muslin  that  Margaret  had 
hroni^t  her,  and  handed  it  baek  to 
her.  '<Gif»  it  to  him,"  she  said, 
with  a  sudden  aooeesion  of  strength 
in  her  voice;  "give  it  to  hira  as  a 
token  from  me.  It  is  the  last,  and 
he  may  accept  it  now.  You  will  see 
him  some  day  in  England,  where  be 
win  be  Uving  with  his  wife  and 
children  while  I  am  lying  deep  buried 
under  Egyptian  soil ;  bat  I  think  he 
will  not  have  forgotten  me  quite.  If 
he  has,  this  will  remind  him.  You 
will  give  it  to  him,  Mademoiselle  1 
Oh,  you  will,— you  wiU  r 

**YeB,  I  will,''  said  Haigafet 
earnestly,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
withstand  the  agonised  longing  of 
those  pleading  eyes. 

For  a  moment  the  assurance  si'eiued 
to  give  relief,  but  theu  Valda  went 
on  more  urgently  than  before.  **  Tell 
him  tiiat  it  waa  not  beeanse  I  did 
not  love  him  that  I  did  not  <  ouie. 
I  loved  him  more  than  life  itself, 
and  I  tried  to  come,  but  the  decree 
of  destiny  was  againnt  me.  ^'our 
eyes  were  upon  uiu,  and  Djeiuui's 
little  arma  held  me  baek,  and  the 
Bftsha, — ah,  that  deep,  deep^  terrible 
gulf ! — it  yawns  between^  and  it  is 
too  wide  to  oross — t  am  fsUing, 

failing  *' 

Her  eyes  were  dilated  with  terror, 
and  her  breath  came  in  long  sighing 
gasps.  Then  snddenly  Margaret  aaw 
a  ehaage  more  itartUng  than  aU  that 
had  gone  before^  and   she  called 
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wildly  to  thd  Tltha,  who  was  then 
ttitering  the  room :  '*0h  FAiha»  oome 
quickly,— •Yalda  is  going ! " 

He  was  at  the  bedside  in  an 
instant ;  but  already  Yalda  had 
slipped  deep  into  the  dark  valley, 
and  her  eyes  rested  upon  him  with- 
out Teoognitioii.  "Valda»  Yalda!" 
he  cried,  throwing  hie  anns  lomid 
her  body  in  an  agony.  '*0h,  my 
beloved,  do  not  leave  me  !  " 

But  she  did  not  hear  him,  and 
her  thoughts  were  not  of  him.  "Tell 
him  that  I  loved  him,  and  that  I 
always  shall  lore  him,"  she  said 
indifltittctly ;  and  then  her  difficult 
breath  ceued,  and  witii  one  long  ligh 
her  life  went  out. 

Her  last  words  had  been  a  message 
for  Fitzroy,  and  ^Tar^^aret  knew  it. 
Bid  the  Pasha  know  it  too?  lie 
stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  white  face  that  lay  beanti- 
fal  in  the  cahn  of  death  in  the  midst 
of  its  auriole  of  golden  hair,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  cry  of  exceeding 
bitterness,  ho  sank  down  by  the 
bed-side  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
arms.  Uis  sun  had  set,  his  star 
had  gone  down  into  darkneBa,  and 
the  deep  waters  of  sorrow  swept 
surging  over  the  soul  of  the  strong 
man.  Margaret  was  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  the  sight,  and  crept  silently 
away,  unable  to  bear  it. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of 
Kamazan  that  Valda  died,  and  she 
was  buried  early  next  morning, 
while  the  sounds  of  the  rejoicing 
for  Bair4m  filled  all  thu  city.  The 
festiTal  of  tiie  Leaser  Bftirftin  lasts 
for  three  days,  during  which  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  Kppent 
in  their  best  clothes,  to  visit  and 
entertain,  and  to  make  handsome 
presents  to  their  friends  and  tO  the 
members  of  their  householdn. 


It  is  not  the  custom,  even  unong 
the  most  Eoropeanised  of  the  Turks^ 
to  mourn  after  the  fashion  of  tiie 

West, — ^to  put  on  black  and  with- 
draw from  society — but  the  great 
white  palace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  was  none  the  less  a  house  of 
mourning.  There  were  no  presents 
for  the  alaTes  that  year,  no  festivities 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  Yoioe  of 
wailing  that  went  up^  instead  of  the 
songs  of  rejoicing,  was  gennine 
enough.  The  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  Mar- 
garet, debarred  from  going  to  church 
or  holding  any  commmucstion  with 
her  friends,  but  too  wretdied  to 
show,  or  even  feel,  any  rosentment* 
looked  drearily  out  of  the  palace- 
winder  s  into  the  sunny  crarden 
which  seemed  to  mock  her  with  its 
brightness. 

It  was  the  most  sorrowful  Baater 
Sunday  tiiat  she  had  ever  known, 
and  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon, 
a  message  was  brought  to  her  from 
the  Pasha,  saying  that  he  wisl;ed  to 
see  her.  She  could  guess  what  he 
had  to  say  to  her,  and  she  stooped, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  kiss  little 
Djem&l-ed-Din,  who  in  all  this  sad 
time,  during  which  he  had  almost 
given  her  his  mother's  place  in  his 
affections,  had  grown  very  close  to 
her  heart;  but  anything  was  better 
than  oontinned  suspense  and  un- 
certainty, and  she  went  to  tiie  aaloon  * 
with  a  firm  step. 

The  PiXsha  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  before  a  marble 
and  gilt  table,  on  which  lay  a  large 
purse,  of  the  netted  kind  with  silver 
rings  that  the  ToAb  use,  and  he  did 
not  invito  her  to  sit  down.  Mar- 
garet thought  he  was  looking  teiziUy 
worn  and  ill,  and  the  desolate  appear* 
ance  of  the  room,  with  its  empty 
flower-vases,  and  every  little  sign  of 
Yalda's  work  and  presence  carefully 
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put  ttwaji  ■tnbk  Iwr  with  such  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  sad  realisation 
tiiat  she  nearly  burst  into  tears. 
Bat  the  F^sha's  voice,  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  was  restraining. 

"I  hame  tent  for  yon,  HsdemoiaeDfl^f 
lie  aaid,  "to  taUyon  UMtyonr  aernoM 
in  ibis  house  will  be  no  longer  needed. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  desirable  to  have  any  foreign 
influence  in  mj  harim.  The  risks 
involved  eco  too  great,  and  I  ahall 
praiar  to  have  my  Httto  aon  brought 
up  by  the  slaves  under  my  anpervisiony 
until  he  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to 
school.  You  will  leave,  therefora^  ma 
soon  as  it  ia  convenient  to  you." 

It  was  the  decision  tiiai  Margaret 
had  ejipeeteJ-  She  lied  leoogniaed 
that  it  waa  inevitalile;  and  indeed, 
now  that  Valde  was  gone,  she  did 
not  see  how  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  her  to  stay  ;  yet  the  sentence 
of  dismissal,  when  it  actually  fell, 
seemed  more  than  she  could  endure, 
and  ahe  atood  apeeeMaee  nndar  the 
dkock  of  it. 

**!  think  your  aalary  was  paid  laat 
month  iional,"  the  Pfisha  "went  on 
with  tiir  cold  courtesy  which  hurt  so 
much  more  cruelly  than  any  show  of 
anger  oould  have  done^  "  but  you  may 
have  a  diiBonlly  in  getting  another 
position  in  this  conntty,  and  you  will 
probably  have  to  return  to  England. 
I  consider  that  yon  have  not  treated 
me  well,  and  therLfuro  I  give  you 
warnmg  that  you  must  not  apply  to 
me  fbr  a  Teoommendatioa,  hot  I  do 
not  wiah  yon  to  oome  to  any  tronhlflb 
and  I  give  you  therefore  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  will  pay  for  your  pas- 
sage homo  comfortably,  and  keep  you 
supplied  until  you  can  settle  yourself 
in  another  place." 

he  apoike*  and  Matjgaret  aeoaiUe 
of  the  generoaity  that  was  ao  duuraO' 

teristic  of  him ;  but  she  made  no 
movement  toaooeptit^    "Oh  PAaba, 


this  is  more  than  I  ean  endure  I "  she 

said,  with  the  tears  raining  down  hor 
cheelcs.  "  This  is  too  much  I  You 
may  be  right  in  sending  me  away,— 
I  do  not  dispute  that — ^indeed  I  do 
not  see  how  I  eoold  stay  now  that 
Yalda  is  gone.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  go, — but  not  in  this  way! 
You,  who  have  been  so  kind  a  friend, 
should  not  have  turned  against  me 
like  this.  What  iiave  I  done  that 
yon  aho«dd  leal  towarda  me  aa  if  I  irere 
a  traitor  and  an  enemyt  I  loved 
Yalda  dr  u  ly,  only  less  dearly  than 
you  did ;  what  motive  could  T  have 
for  scheminj?  to  work  disaster  in  your 
life  and  liers  ?  All  my  influence  with 
her  was  used  on  your  behalf ;  I  kept 
on  urging  her  to  tell  you,  until  at  last 
she  withdrew  her  oonfldenoe  from  me 
and  turned  to  HamMa  Hftnem  instead* 
Tt  was  she  who  helped  on  the  intrigue, 
not  I.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  do 
it.  All  my  fault  has  been  in  the  error 
of  judgment  that  made  me  obey 
Yalda'a  eommand  not  to  teU  yon." 

"It  waa  a  serious  cme,"  said  tiie 
F&sha  bitterly  ;  "  and  it  has  cost  me 
all  that  made  life  of  any  value  to  me. 
I  trusted  you  so  entirely,  and  you 
knew  it  so  welh  I  must  have  been 
assuring  you  of  my  faith  and  ocmAr 
denoe  in  yon  at  Ihe  Tecy  time  that 
you  had  thu  aeorot  on  your  mind. 
You  knew  all  the  time  that  thit 
wickedness  was  going  on,  and  you 
never  said  a  word  to  put  me  on  my 
guard.  Even  if  you  had  no  hand  in 
the  plotting  of  it^ — and  I  ean  believe 
tiiat  Hamlda  Hinem  would  be  equal 
to  that  without  your  help — yet  you 
knew  ol  it;  you  could  have  stopped 
it  at  any  moment  by  coming  to  me, 
and  you  did  not  do  it.  I  cannot 
forgive  you  for  that  dereliction  of 
da^,  MadflmoiaeMft,  It  ia  not  your 
lanlt  that  I  do  not  atend  here  a  die- 
honoured,  as  well  aa  a  heart-broken 
man*" 

"Hid  did  nob  know, — ^Margaret  did 
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not  kn'»w — (Imt  in  tliis  belief  he  was 
mistakeu.  Valda,  who  could  have 
told  him,  was  tileni  lor  ew  in  her 
narrow  grave  under  the  san-^tricken 
■and  of  Uie  Torkiah  cemetery ;  Fitzroy 
was  many  leagues  away  in  the  ship 
that  was  ploughing  her  way  through 
the  dividing  seas  :  there  was  none  to 
declare  the  truth,  and  the  silence 
that  followed  was  hn^en  only  by  the 
aobs  that  Margaret  wai  unable  to 
restrain. 

The  Pasha  looked  at  her  in  silence. 
In  the  face  of  such  unmistakable 
emotion  he  did  not  find  himself  able 
to  remain  altogether  unmoved,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  bis  reproaches 
hU  Toiee  had  aoftened,  and  the  oold 
hostility  of  manner,  which  he  wore 
like  a  mask  over  his  sorrow,  had  given 
way  to  a  gentler  mood.  When  he 
spoke  again,  it  was  with  something  of 
his  old  kindliness.  "  Take  this  money. 
Mademoiselle"  he  said  considerately, 
''and  let  it  help  to  start  you  afresh 
in  your  own  ooimtfy.  Ton  are  yonng 
still,  and  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  have  forgotten  the  tragedy  in 
which  you  liave  played  a  part  here. 
It  has  darkened  my  life  for  ever,  but 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  revenged  upon 
yon.  As  for  that  soonndrel  who  has 
fled  to  England,  he  is  ont  of  my  roach 
now,  hot  if  ever  you  come  across  him, 
Yo\i  may  tell  him  that  punishment 
may  overtake  him  yet.  If  he  has  any 
value  for  his  life,  he  bad  better  n  ot 
set  foot  in  this  country  again,  or  in. 
Constantinople,  so  long  as  I  am  alive. 
If  ever  he  comes  withLi  reach  of  my 
hand,  his  &to  will  be  sealed." 

3fargaret  started.  In  the  trouble 
and  suffering  that  had  overwhelmed 
her,  she  had  forgotten  the  c(  mmi.^- 
sion  entrusted  to  her  by  Valda  in 
her  dying  moments,  hnt  now  she 
was  reminded  of  it^  and  she  felt 
that  she  ought  to  let  his  Excellency 
know  of  it.  Now  at  least  she  would 
be  frank  with  him,  and  keep  back  no 


nil  II  c  socreU  from  him.  "  T  never 
wish  to  see  him  again, '  she  said  ear- 
nestly. "He  has  injured  me  more 
than  anybody  has  ever  done  before^ 
end  of  my  own  will  I  would  never  go 
near  him  again;  but  only  a  few 
minutes  before  she  died,  Valda  asked 
me  to  take  a  message  and  a  memento 
of  her  to  him.  It  was  that  diamond 
star,*— the  one  that  I  told  you  of,  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief; she  wrapped  it  up  in  one  of 
her  ydshmdki  and  asked  me  to  give  it 
to  him." 

"  She  asked  that,  she  wished  that ! " 
said  the  Pasha  painfully.  "  Tliat  then 
was  what  she  had  called  you  in  for. 
She  was  thinking  of  Mm, — ^planning 
for  him  then, — her  last  thoughts  were 
for  him  !  Oh  my  God,  it  is  too  bitter 
to  bear ! " 

"I  promised,"  said  Margaret  hur- 
riedly ;  "  but  now  she  is  gone,  and  I 
cannot  offend  her  any  more.  I  must 
ask  your  permisrion  before  I  can  carry 
out  her  desire.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
do  it,  or  shall  I  give  it  back  to  you  7 " 

The  Pflsha  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
hasty  gesture  of  horror  and  repulsion, 
as  if  he  expected  her  to  produce  the 
star  at  once.  "  No  I "  he  said  vehe- 
mently; "I  never  wish  to  see  the 
accursed  thing  again.  The  wishes  of 
the  dead  must  be  respected,  and  she 
lias  given  it  to  you.  Do  what  you 
like  with  it.  Throw  it  into  the  sea, 
or  sell  it  for  what  it  will  fetch,  or 
give  it  to  liim,^ — I  do  not  care.  But 
if  you  do  give  it  to  him,  may  it  bring 
on  him  and  his  tiie  curse  that  it  has 
been  to  me  and  mine.  God  make  it 
a  curse  that  will  blacken  his  days  for 
ever !  " 

Thot^«  were  his  Excellency's  last 
words  at  that  interview,  and  Margaret 
could  never  forget  the  look  <m  his  lace 
as  he  uttered  theon;  but  that  was  not 
the  last  impression  she  was  to  carry 
away  of  him.  On  the  morning  that 
she  was  leaving  he  had  to  attend  a 
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iBwiB,  tod  he  sent  for  her  to  bid  her 

good  bye  hofnrr  he  went  out. 

She  came  txj  him  in  her  hat  and 
veil,  and  as  he  looked  at  lier,  his 
blue  eyes  lost  their  hostilitji  and  his 
nuumer  beosme  as  kind  tm  in  the  old 
days.  **  Adleo,  Mademoiielle^'*  he  eald 
iidly;  "  I  never  thought  to  send  you 
away  like  this,  but  after  what  has 
passed,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I 
shall  always  wish  you  well." 

I  ootild  led  that  you  forgave 
me^-^  ymi  would  only  §aj  that  you 
beliflive  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
never  did  you  any  intentional  harm  ! " 
Margaret  said  through  the  sobs  which 
eboked  her. 

He  answered  her  with  the  melan* 
ehdy  of  a  deeply-seated  bitteroees. 
"  I  oen  belxevo  thai  you  did  not  meen 
tobfiog  vpon  me  all  the  hacm  that 
h^9,  come.  I  trusted  you  ;  you  arc 
an  Englishwoman,  and  the  English 
are  known  to  be  faitliful.  You  did 
not  keep  faith  with  me,  but  perhaps 
it  WM  not  your  &iilt  I  believe  you 
woold  have  acted  honourably  to  any 
one  else.  But  we  are  doomed  ;  we 
are  Turks  and  wo  are  not  to  have 
honourable  treatment, — we  are  not  to 
have  justice.  You  have  failed  me : 
my  happiness  is  in  ruins  and  my  life 
it  made  deaolate ;  bat  I  do  not  blame 
you.  It  is  the  will  of  "BnmdeoM, 
and  what  God  pleases  will  be  dona 
AdieTi,  MademoiBeUe;  may  peaoe 
attend  you." 

He  was  a  great  gentleman,  Mar- 
garet had  always  felt»  and  he  had  the 
typical  <|aa]itiee  of  tiie  finest  men  of 
Ids  race ;  bat  she  had  never  realised 
this  so  strongly  as  she  did  now,  when 
she  looked  at  him  for  the  last  time. 
He  stood  bef'TP  the  recess  of  the 
window,  in  his  uniform,  a  soldier 
ofory  inch  of  him,  and  as  she  heard 
him  express  his  oonviotion  of  the 
doom  which  hung  over  him  and  his 
countr}',  Margaret  was  filled  with  a 
paasion  of  pain.    "Adieu,  Monsieur 


le  P&sha,"  she  said,  and  hurriedly 

withdrawing  her  hftnd  from  a  clasp 
that  was  more  sympathetic  than  his 
words,  she  passed  out  of  his  presence^ 
and  out  of  the  palace. 

Uargarat  never  saw  the  PAsha 

again,  and  she  never  thought  to  hear 
of  him  :  bnt  the  day  came  when  she 
saw  his  name  in  an  English  new*?- 
paper.  It  was  just  a  year  later, 
when  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks  in  lliessaly  was  at  its 
height,  and  Margaret,  sitting  at  a 
comfortless  tea-table  in  a  dingy  London 
lodging,  was  reading  the  stirring 
account  of  the  storming  of  the  Grecian 
heights,  when  her  eye  leaped  to  the 
name  that  she  knew  so  weU.  He 
had  fsllen,  pieroed  by  many  bullets, 
as  he  led  his  men  in  that  gaUant 
charge,  and  his  death  was  recorded 
as  one  of  the  most  heroic  incidents  of 
the  campaign.  It  was  a  short  para- 
graph, and  the  paper  dropped  from 
M^urgurefs  hand  as  soon  as  she  had 
read  it  She  sat  white  and  stanoed 
like  one  who  has  sustained  some  OTsr- 
whelming  shock,  but  from  her  pale 
lips  the  wctrds  ciicapcd  :  "  It  is  the 
happiest  ending  for  him ;  it  is  what 
he  most  have  wished  and  hoped  lor. 
How  he  seeSi-^now  he  knows  I  * 

OHAPTBB  XXTTT, 

"Really,  Henry,  I  think  you  are 
abominably  inattentive.  I  asked  you 
to  eome  to  help  me  to  arrange  my 
presents,  and  here  yon  are,  no  good 
at  all ;  and  not  only  that, — you  don't 
seem  to  take  the  sHghtowt  intwest  in 
them ! " 

Henry  Fitzroy  was  standing  in  the 
window  of  a  small  house  in  ^layfair, 
looking  out  into  »  world  wrapped  in 
the  yellow  pall  of  a  dense  Horember 
fog.  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  in  the  room  behind  him  the  gas 
was  already  burning,  and  by  its  light 
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a  well-dressed  young  woman  was 
fussily  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
setting  out  weddinjEf-presents  on  t\, 
number  o£  little  uioiea  ranged  round 
ihewalb. 

Fitacj  had  torned  his  back  npon 
tiio  Ivide-elect  and  the  presentfl,  and 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  gloomy  street ;  but  his  thoughts 
were  far  away.  In  his  imagination 
he  tftw  a  land  of  doudlees  skies  and 
perpetiul  sunlight — a  land  where  (he 
amethystine  hills  shut  in  a  shining 
city  with  white-domed  mosques  and 
slender  minarets  soaring  high  into 
the  blue.  There,  among  the  palm- 
tr^  that  fringed  the  banks  of  the 
old  historic  river,  lose  a  splendid 
pelaoe  with  arabesqne-oovered  walls, 
and  carved  lattice-windows^  and 
mirble  flights  of  steps  all  steeped  in 
sunshine ;  and  all  rour  J  were  quiet 
gardens  full  of  colour  and  scent  and 
bloom,  where  the  thick  shrubberies 
of  orange  and  lemon  and  maodaline 
foees  were  ladrai  with  tiieir  golden 
fruit.  It  seemed  like  a  scene  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  to  look  back 
upon,  but  on  Fitzroy's  face,  as  he 
thought  of  it,  there  rested  a  dark 
shadow  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
lllnsion.  He  was  remembering  the 
last  hows  that  he  had  spent  there, 
those  long  hours  of  watching  in  the 
shadow  of  the  minaret  under  the 
starry  sky.  He  had  waited  and 
hoped  uuiii  the  pearly  light  of  the 
dawn  had  begun  to  creep  up  behind 
bills,  and  the  gon  fkom  tiie  Citadel 
had  pealed  the  hour  of  sunrise,  before 
he  realised  that  his  hope  wnsi  vnin. 
The  decisive  moment  had  come  and 
gone,  and  Yulda  liad  drifted  past  him, 
— he  did  not  dream  how  far.  It 
was  no  nse  wsi^ng  now ;  there  was 
nothing  Hor  it  but  to  let  the  veil  of 
silence  and  separation  fall,  and  the 
wide  seas  roll  between  them. 

lie  left  Kgypt  with  his  heart  so 
numbed    with    disappointment  and 


despair  that  he  felt  as  if  it  were  dead 
within  him,  and  he  cared  not  what 
li(  caiiio  of  him ;  but  on  board  the 
steamer  was  a  young  lady  of  iiTelj 
temperament  and  ambitioas  nature 
wh(Hn  he  had  known  in  Cairo^  a 
yonng  lady  whose  hats  had  been  a 
source  of  dif^iraction  in  the  church, 
and  whose  light,  flirtatious  chattrr  had 
amused  him  in  the  days  before  a  chance 
encounter  under  the  acacias  of  Ohe- 
Sfreh  had  changed  all  his  life  for  him. 

Hiss  Hilda  Gibson  was  scarcely  the 
sort  of  girl  who  would  have  attracted 
him  seriously  at  any  time,  and  she 
was  certainly  not  the  ideal  he  had 
formed  of  the  woman  he  meant  to 
marry ;  but  he  was  thrown  a  good 
deal  into  her  sodetj  on  boaid-dup^ 
and  in  his  depressed  and  disappointed 
state  of  mind  he  was  not  disposed  to 
bo  critical.  She  happened  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  smartest  woman  on 
board,  and  having  failed  in  securing 
a  husband  daring  her  season  at  Gairo^ 
she  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  before  she 
readied  London,  w}iere  they  were 
likolv  to  be  more  Imiited.  She  was 
unmistakably  second-rate,  but  she 
was  clerer  and  nnacmpaloos,  and  she 
managed  so  well,  that  hf  the  time 
the  ship  reached  Plymouth  she  had 
attained  her  object,  and  Fitzroy  found 
that,  without  quite  kriowinq;  how,  he 
had  drifte<l  into  ;i  jiositjori  u hich  left 
no  alteruaUve  but  an  engagement. 

Eight  months  had  gone  by  since 
then,  and  the  engagement  had  long 
ago  become  a  burden  and  an  annoy- 
ance to  him  ;  but  he  had  never  found 
strenL'th  or  energy  to  break  away 
from  it,  and  now  it  was  too  late. 
This  was  the  eve  of  bis  wedding*day. 
It  strack  him  suddenly  that  the  fiaet 
inspired  him  with  strang^y  little 
exultation,  but  it  was  no  use  worrying 
over  tlmt  ;  it  was  not  worth  while — 
nothing  was  worth  while.  What  was 
Hilda  worrying  about  ? 
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"Ton  have  not  been  liBtomng  to 
ft  word  of  what  I  have  been  «ayinfj," 
she  complained  psevishly  ;  '*  and  you 
won't  take  the  lea^t  little  bit  of  in- 
taraft  In  1117  amiigaiiiflikti.  Hm  I 
am  ■hmng  to  akow  thoac  thmgs  off 
to  tibe  best  advantage^  and  I  can't 
make  anything  of  thera.  I  think 
I  never  saw  such  a  shabby  collection." 

*•  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
presents?"  Fitzroy  enquired,  lifting 
hit  eyebrows  slightly. 

"They  sueh  *  pow  lot^—tt 
least  they  look  poor.  Whether  it  is 
this  horrid  lip^ht  or  whnt,  T  don't 
know,  but  I  don't  ecem  able  to  mako 
them  look  decent  anyhow.  The  only 
nice  things  among  them  are  tlM 
cmaiiMito,  and  tlmee  of  oovne  I  ihall 
want  to  wear." 

fibe  sigh^  as  she  spoke,  and  taking 
up  a  small  case  of  purple  velvet,  she 
opened  it  to  look  at  the  ornauieut 
nestling  in  the  pale  blue  satin  inside. 
It  w««  •  Httle  gold  brooch,  a  pretty 
liUle  bfooeh,  aet  with  pearls;  it  wee 
one  of  the  bridegroom's  gifte  to  her, 
bnt  her  face  did  not  light  up  as  she 
looked  at  it,  and  as  he  wntched 
her,  Fitzroy  found  him-Jelf  womlering 
whether  she  cared  fur  bim  at  all.  It 

oeenmd  to  him  Ibal  if  tbeio  mm 
no  lore  on  eilber  lide^  it  woold  be  * 

poor  look  out  for  them  both. 

"You  like  that^  don't  yont"  be 
asked  tentatirely. 

*'  Ye — s, — oh  yes  !  I  think  it  is 
awfully  pretty,  and  I  am  very  fond 
of  pearii ;  but  of  ooone  tiNj  dent 
■bine  out  like  ^"»"^  GMnido 
Wilson  had  an  eiiqtusite  diamond  ster 
to  fasten  her  yeil  with,  and  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  papers,  and  admired 
by  everybody.  Oh  Henry,  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  ever  be  able  to 
•A>rd  to  i^vo  me  diimiondii  t" 

"  I  dont  tbink  it  ii  in  the  least 
likely,''  Fitzroy  replied  drUy.  "I 
fiTTi  ftfraid,  Hilda,  that  you  are  com- 
mitting yourself  to  a  piece  of  foUy 


in  linking  yoor  £1^  to  that  of  a  man 
who've  ''tation  is  unadorned  with 
diainonds.  I  suppose  it  is  too  late 
to  draw  back  now  1 " 

Oh,  deMT  me,  yei  t "  mid  tbe  kdy, 
qviek  to  take  ebuem.  It  w  aU  r&rf 
well  to  leal  timt  her  matrimonial 
arrangements,  compared  with  those  of 
her  fortunate  friend,  appeared  to  dis- 
ad  van  tape.  Gertrude  Wilson's  triumph 
might  have  been  more  conspicuous,  but 
to  set  mMTried  at  ell  waa  in  them 
dftji  an  Mbi0f«ment^  end  Heniy  FHb' 
Mj  was  an  eligible^  and  even  a  dis- 
tinofiiished  bridf»crror.m.  S'ho  hnd  for 
months  been  going  about  m  society 
holding  her  head  high  and  chanting 
the  song  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  young  lady, 
*'Oobkiidoodle-doo,  IVe  got  a  hue- 
band  I"  and  she  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  imperil  the  safety  of  a  substantial 
oaptnrc  for  the  snke  ef  the  ^'■in 
glittering  of  a  shadow. 

"  Dear  me,  Henry,  how  ha£^  JOB 
are  1 "  she  said  npbraidingly.  "  A«  if 
I  woold  ^ve  you  nplor  any  diamonds  I 
Of  cow«e  I  didnt  mean  ^dxt  1  I  was 
only  just  telling  you  what  I  should 
like  pomo  day  if  ever  you  become  nob. 
I  do  so  love  diamonds  ! " 

"  All  women  do,  I  believe, '  said 
Htsroy  cynically  ;  bat  OS  be  said  it^ 
the  Uwoght  of  one  woman  who  had 
sli  >wn  herself  Tory  carelem  of  hers 
flashed  vividly  into  his  mind  He 
remembered  the  splendid  star  that 
Yali];L  had  held  out  to  him  and  begged 
him  to  accept.  Compared  to  that, 
the  Httie  peoil  biooeb  that  Hilda  was 
looking  at  woe  a  modest  oniament 
indeed.  If  Hilda  could  have  known 
of  the  glories  that  she  might  have  been 
crowned  with — but  no  !  Had  lie  kept 
that  star,  Fitzroy  said  to  himself  with 
sadden  passion,  it  should  never  have 
been  worn  by  Hilda.  Kever  ooald  be 
have  endured  thesi^t  of  her  flaimting 
in  Yalda's  diamonds,  and  looking  for 
the  mention  of  thera  in  the  newspapers ; 
since  she  prized  diamimds  so  highly,  he 
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was  glad  that  be  had  not  got  it,  and 
was  therefore  spaml  the  difficulty  he 
might  have  ha<l  in  koi  pmu'  it  from  her. 

It  seemed  strange  to  liiin  afterwards 
to  mMmber  tiiAt  this  tfaonglift  iria 
Mtually  in  his  mmd,  when  a  lemot 
knocked  at  tliA  door,  and  intermpted 
the  lovers  with  the  announcement 
that  a  lady  n^kinjj;  to  s<^o  Captain 
Fitzroy  waa  waiting  down-BLairt<. 

"  A  lad  J,  —  what  name  did  she 
givef  uiud  litnroy,  and  ha  was 
viiiUy  discomposed  ivhen  the  mdd 
gave  the  name  of  Miss  Grey. 

"  ATi--^^  Grey  '  Who'a  ^h^  ?  "  rnquired 
Hilda,  with  a  sui^icious  accent  upon 
the  pronoun. 

'*8fae  is  a  person  whom  I  canM 
aoroM  in  Cain,**  seid  Fitoroy,  leoever- 
ing  himself  with  an  effort.  "  I  had  no 
idea  that  she  was  in  England." 

"  T>(\nr  me,  —  in  Cairo  1  I  don't 
rcnii  nil>  r  her  name  at  all  t  What  sot 
was  she  in  t  " 

"  Not  in  any  eat  wht/»  joa  wosU 
bo  likely  to  meet  bff.  Indeed  I  don't 
euppose  she  wae  in  any  Bn^^iah  aet  at 
all.  She  was  a  governess,  or  com- 
panion, or  something  of  that  kind,  in 
a  Turkish  family  out  there,  and  it 
wa^  iu  connection  with  a  matter  of 
boainew  that  I  got  to  know  her.  It 
if  probably  that  whioh  bringi  her 
now,  — I  dent  know,  I  had  better 
go  and  see." 

"  Don't  be  long,"  Hilda  called  out 
after  him  in  her  shrill,  high-pitched 
tones,  as  he  left  the  room.  "  Remember 
I  have  got  aiU  thia  beastly  arrangmg 
to  do^  and  I  can't  get  on  without  your 
assistance." 

Fitzroy  did  not  stop  to  make  any 
reply.  ITc  was  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable agitation,  and  he  hurried 
down  the  stairs  consumed  with  a 
atraage  anxiety  and  nanwlfws  longing. 

Margaret  had  been  shown  into  a 
small  room  on  the  ground-floor  which 
wa-^  tbe  onlv  one  not  takf^n  up  with  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding,  and  she 


sat  in  the  dim  light  of  a  yellow  square 
of  fog  which  ^eprf^^(f»nte^  the  window. 
It  struck  Fitzroy  that  she  looked  older 
and  thinner  than  when  he  had  seen 
her  laat^  and  tint  tiisre  wae  a  jrmrbffd 
look  aboat  bar  free  and  dreia;  but 
this  was  a  mere  fleeting  impiwiion, 
and  he  did  not  pause  to  take  it  in 

"  Mi'^s  (Jrov  '.  This  is  a  surprise, — 
had  ao  idea  you  wtjre  in  England,  he 
said  rapidly,  and  then  he  broke  ofi 
abruptly,  and  looked  at  bar  with  a 
flash  npon  hie  eheak  and  a  nnite 
interrogation  in  his  eyes. 

Margaret  di<l  not  an<!wer  it  at  once. 
"T  have  been  m  l^i^l.uid  for  some 
months,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  but 
I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
you,  and  it  was  only  throng  an 
announcement  in  a  ne«q)^per  that 
chanced  to  catch  my  eye  lliat  I  have 
been  able  to  do  «o  now.  Yon  are 
going  to  be  married,  are  y  hi  not  ] 

"Yes,"  said  Fitzroy  with  a  frown. 
He  did  not  feel  able  to  meet  her 
gbuDoe^  and  he  nMide  a  haety  nora- 
ment  towards  tiie  dbandelier,  and 
turned  his  face  away  as  ho  occupied 
himself  in  lighting  it.  "  Yes,  I  am 
to  be  married  to-morrow,"  be  said 
doggedly. 

"Ah,  well,  I  oongratnlate  yon," 
said  Haqpuret  with  a  fine  abade  of 
irony  in  her  cahn  tones.  "And  I 
may  congratulate  myself  also,  for  T 
am  just  in  time,  and  this  memento 
that  Yalda  Haaem  charged  me  to 
take  to  you  will  seem  to  come  in 
appropriately." 

She  had  besn  taking  out  of  ita 
wrappings  of  paper  a  parcel  that  she 
held  in  her  hand,  ami  as  she  spoke, 
she  handed  to  hirn  the  star  Lst^pIv 
folded  in  the  mushn,  just  as  Valda 
had  given  it  to  her.  Fitsroy  knew 
before  he  took  it  what  it  was;  bnt 
what  it  meant  he  oonld  not  tell,  and 
his  emotion  was  so  overpowering  that 
he  cov]d  not  ask.  "  It  will  do  as  a 
wedding*pree^t  for  your  bride^"  said 
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Musuetf  as  the  »tar  fell  out  of  its 

}<jo^r  wrapping  and  glittered  tindor 
the  gas-light  in  his  shakinn:  hand. 

She  saw  the  dull  red  grow  deeper 
m  his  cheek,  uud  as  she  looked  at 
him,  she  remembered  the  cnrae  that 
ihb  FAaha  had  joined  to  the  jewel. 
She  was  neither  a  superstitious  nor  a 
revengeful  woman,  hut  a  thrill  went 
through  her  as  she  recalled  it,  and 
she  wondered  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  these  things. 

'*TeU  md,**  Fitnoj  said,  tnrning 
upon  her  at  hut  afanost  fiercely; 

what  does  tins  mean  ^  Why  hiM 
Valda  sent  me  this  ?  Why  are  you 
in  England!  Havo  you  brought  me 
a  message  from  her  ^  " 

"Yes,"  saiid  Margaret,    but, — you 

have  not  heaid  I — yon  do  not  hnowf " 
"Whatf'  asked  litsioy,  with  a 

■^u Men  fear  clutching  at  his  heart. 
"What  has  happened?  Tell  me 
quickly.        Valda  well  1 " 

"Yes,  she  is  well, — T  hoj)H  so. 
She  will  never  suiTer  any  more,  said 
Margaret  quietly ;  "  she  is  dead.** 

'*Yalda  is  dead,  and  yon  have 
dcme  it^" — this  was  the  message  that 
Mnrcrarrt  had  intended  to  deliver  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  she 
could  not  do  it.  She  had  disliked 
Fitzroy  from  the  first,  and  now  she 
had  good  roison  fcnr  her  avossionj 
yet  when  she  saw  his  face  as  the 
truth  came  upon  him,  she  felt  that 
it  was  not  for  her  to  add  to  the 
poignancy  of  it  by  any  bitter  words. 

In  truth  no  accusation  could  have 
stabbed  deeper  tiiau  the  silent  oou- 
dosion  of  his  own  hear^  and  nothing 
that  Marifaret  eoold  have  said  or 
done  ooold  have  made  any  appreciable 
diflference  in  the  agony  of  his  re- 
morse. He  knew,  without  being 
told,  that  it  was  he  who  had  done  it, 
and  the  knowledge  crushed  him. 
He  sat  motiiailess  under  the  flaring 
gae-li|^t»  which  showed  the  dark 
shadows  in  his  Um,  and  shone  with 


a  thousand  rrflected  lights  and 
sparkles  in  the  facets  of  the  diamonds 
on  the  tnhle.  Margaret  turned  her 
face  away  and  was  silent  for  many 
minutes,  looking  out  of  the  window 
into  the  gathering  depths  of  the  fog. 

"How  did  it  happen?'*  asked 
Fitzroy,  hreaking  at  last  the  silence 
that  was  growinc:  too  terrible  to  be 
borne.    "Tell  me  everything." 

Margaret  told  him.  She  told  it 
simply  without  any  comment  or  re- 
proach, bat  though  die  words  were 
dispassionate^  it  was  a  story  of  hnin- 
ing  import  in  the  ears  of  the  listener 
who  was  responsible  for  it.  "  She 
was  struck  down  the  night  that  your 
letter  reached  her,  the  night  that  you 
were  waiting  for  her,"  Margaret  said 
quietty.  "Her  love  for  yon  was  Uke 
a  fever  in  her  veins,  and  it  was 
burning  her  life  out.  You  had  kept 
it  alight  by  the  intercourse  that  you 
managed  to  secure  through  H4mida ; 
but  when  Ramazan  came,  she  thought 
it  was  all  over,  and  she  tried  to  starve 
out  the  evil  by  giving  herself  op  to 
the  exercises  of  her  religion.  She 
prayed  and  fasted  until  her  worldly 
desires  were  almost  stifled  by  bodily 
weakness." 

"That  was  your  doing,"  Fitzroy 
broke  in  passionately ;  "I  am  certain 
that  you  ate  responsiUe  lor  that  t" 

"No^"  said  l£ugaiet;  "  I  saw  that 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it» 
and  I  joined  with  the  Pasha  in  trying 
to  dissuade  her,  but  our  remonstrances 
were  unavailing.  She  went  on  until 
she  was  worn  to  a  shadow ;  then 
your  letter  came,  and  the  strain  be- 
came too  great.  She  went  to  bed 
that  evening  very  ill,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  she  got  up,  and 
wandered  about,  exposed  to  the  cold 
air  which  came  in  through  an  open 
window.  She  must  have  been  in  a 
great  agony  of  mind,  for  at  last  die 
sank  under  it  and  fell  down  oncon- 
soiouB.   The  Fftsfaa  found  her  upon 
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the  floor  in  the  morning,  insensible, 
with  your  letter  in  her  hand."  Mar- 
garet paused,  but  Fitzrojr  was  listening 
with  his  haiid  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
S8.id  notiung.  **  Sfa«  lived  for  another 
w^k  after  ^k&i/*  Margaret  went  on, 
"bat  she  wm  delirious  nearly  the 
whole  time  until  just  before  the  end. 
Then  she  called  me  in,  and  told  me 
where  to  find  the  star,  and  the  veil 
tiiat  it  was  to  be  wrapped  in,  and  she 
put  tbem  into  my  hand.  She  said 
that  I  was  to  give  them  to  yon  as 
a  token  from  her,  and  that  I  was  ,  to 
tell  you  that  she  loved  you,  and  that 
if  she  had  disappointed  you,  it  was 
not  her  fault.  She  had  tried  to  come 
to  you,  but  she  had  been  held  back 
by  foroes  tbat  were  too  shrong  for 
her,  and  now  she  had  IsUen  into  a 
great  gulf.  She  had  raved  incessantly 
about  that  gulf  all  through  her  illness, 
and  I  suppose  that  her  mind  was  not 
quite  clear  at  the  last ;  but  she  said 
onoe  more,  'Tell  him  that  I  loved 
him,  and  that  I  always  shall  lore 
him,'  and  that  must  have  been  her 
last  thought." 

Margaret  delivered  this  message  in 
the  conscientious,  but  monotonous 
manner  of  a  person  who  repeats  a 
lesson  that  has  been  learned  by  rote. 
She  had  felt  it  her  dnty  to  give  it^ 
but  it  was  a  painfol  and  dutastefol 
duty,  and  she  was  thankful  when  it 
was  done. 

'*  I  think  that  is  ail  I  had  to  tell 
you,"  she  said,  after  a  pauso  that 
was  not  broken  by  any  souud  from 
Fitsroy, — ^"all  ezoept  a  message  from 
the  Pftsha.  When  Yalda  was  dead, 
and  he  had  dismissed  me  from  my 
post  in  his  house,  T  felt  that  I  had 
no  right  to  take  .iv  ay,  without  his 
knowledge,  so  valual)]o  a  thing  as 
that  star,  and  I  told  iiini  of  Vaida'a 
dying  request.  He  said  that^  so  far 
as  he  was  ooncemed,  it  shonld  be 
respected,  and  that  I  might  give  yott 
tiie  star  if  I  liked;  bat  he  sent  a 


heavy  curse  with  it,  and  he  told  me 
that  if  ever  you  came  within  reach  of 
his  hand  he  would  not  fail  to  take 
vengeanse  ujfoa  yon.  IFrom.  what  he 
said  I  faofly  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  yon  to  keep  away  during  his 
lifetime  from  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions.  That  is  all  T  was  to  tell 
you,  I  think,  and  now  I  will  go. 
Grood-bye." 

Margaret  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
stood  for  a  moment^  looking  at 
Fitzroy.    He  had  sank  forward,  with 
his  arms  resting  on  the  table  and  his 
face  buried  in  them,  and  ho  di  I  not 
move.     It  was  doubtful  win  t her  lio 
heard  Margaret's  last  words  ;  at  any 
rate  he  did  not  look  np,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  okiBing  of  the  hall-door 
fell  upon  his  ear  that  he  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  gone. 
He  raised  his  head  then,  and  as  he 
looked  at  her  empty  chair,  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  received  when 
his  eyes  had  first  rested  on  her  came 
suddenly  back  to  him.    She  looked 
thin  and  ill,  and  her  eyes  had  tiie 
strained  expression  that  is  too  oommni 
in  the  anxious  struggle  for  life  among 
women  in  her  position.     There,  on 
the  table,  lay  the  star  that  she  had 
brought  him,  a  jewel  whose  value  was 
sosroely  to  be  computed,  and  she  was 
stranded  in  london  without  friendsb 
perhaps  without  means.     She  had 
been  dismissed  from  her  situation  on 
his  account,  no  doubt,  and  lie  hitd 
suffered  her  to  go  away  like  tins.  He 
had  not  asked  her  address,  and  he 
had  no  due  by  whxeh  he  oonkl  find 
her  out  again.    The  realiaadoa  of  all 
this  flashed  across  his  mind  in  an 
instant,  and  springing  from  his  chair, 
he  rushed  to  the  front  door  and  ran 
down  the  steps  into  the  street.  It 
was  a  long  street,  and  Margaret  cuuld 
not  possibly  have  gone  more  than  a 
few  steps  ^mg  it ;  but  he  could  not 
see  her.    The  yellow  fog  filled  the 
road  on  either  side  like  an  impene- 
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trable  veiJ,  and  ho  could  not  toll 
which  way  she  had  gone.  He  looked 
up  and  down  in  vain ;  Margaret  had 
vanished  like  a  ghost  into  the  gloom. 

Fitiroj  itood  We-headed  in  the 
middle  of  tiie  nrarli^  street,  feeling 
like  a  man  in  some  horrible  night- 
mare. He  was  trying  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  all  a  dream  and 
a  delusion,  when  he  heard  a  shrill 
voioe  ealliiig  to  him  from  tiie  hooM^ 
whieh  hnm^t  him  elleetii»U j  back  to 
a  sense  of  the  xeality  of  the  situation. 
"  Ilenry,  Honry  '  Whr\t  on  earth  arc 
you  doing  out  there  in  the  sLn  eL]  And 
where  has  this  magnificent  ornament 
oome  from  that  I  have  found  on  the 
itttdy-taUet  CSome  In  this  moment^ 
and  tell  me  aU  about  it  I" 


This  stnry  ends,  a«?  storips  should, 
with  the  music  of  marriage-bells  ;  let 
them  revert  to  their  time-honoured 
custom  of  ringing  the  curtain  down* 
Oaptain  Ktsroj  and  Him  Gibaon 
were  mairied  the  next  morning,  and 
no  one  knew  what  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  bride  as  she  smiled  tinder  a 
veil  that  was  fastened  by  a  pretty 
little  pearl  brooch. 

The  vonderftd  Turkish  star,  with 
its  ilathing  diamcmdiii  was  not  aeen 
at  the  wedding  ;  noUiis^  was  seen  at 
the  wedding  that  was  not  perfectly 
common-place  and  conventional.  Aud 
all  that  happened  afterwards  was  also 
common  place, — not  exactly  conven- 
tional perhaps,  bat  eniiiely  common- 
plaoa 


The  End. 


886 


THE  DEBBYSHIKE  AT  DABGAL 
(A  Cbaptsr  of  Hxguisxtal  Hisiost.) 


On  (Jttolxr  17th  (1897),  order* 
were  at  last  ii»i)Ued  bj  Sir  Williun 
Lodkhart^  from  his  hoMl-qiuutars  at 
Fort  Loekhart^  iot  the  advmnoo  of  the 
force  into  Tirah,  to  be  began  on  the 
20th  On  that  and  the  followinj?  dav 
the  Second  Division,  under  General 
Yeatman  Biggs,  was  to  march  over 
the  Chagm  Kotal  as  far  as  Khorappa, 
a  village  on  the  near  aide  of  tibe 
Ehaaki  river ;  on  the  SSnd  th^  irare 
to  cross  the  river  to  Khangarhor, 
■while  the  First  Division  left  Shina- 
wari  to  follow  them  to  Khorappa; 
on  the  23rd  the  Beoond  Division  were 
to  advftnoe  l^ram  Ehangarbor  towudi 
Ghanddd,  the  iMt  luJting-pIaoo  below 
the  Sempagha  Pass,  wfaUo  tlie  EM 
Division  marched  on  Khangarbur  from 
Khorappa.  Thus  the  whole  force  would 
be  brought  wp  into  positinn  ready  for 
the  attack  of  the  Sempagha  i'ass,  where 

it  ynm  oipeeted  that  the  mmy  would 
nuke  hie  prinotpel  itaiid,  hy  the  94th. 

The  20th  was  ten  days  later  than 
thr  date  originally  designed  for  the 
opening  of  offensive  operations.  The 
necessity  for  this  delay  had  arisen 
partly  from  the  unexpected  protrac- 
tioa  of  the  Mohmeiid  Expedition, 
which  had  detained  several  of  the 
tiooipl  detailed  for  the  !Kiah  Force, 
Mid  partly  from  the  immense  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  Transport- 
Department,  in  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  Mrrioeahle  piok-aaimals 
fnr  conveying  even  the  ertwnely  fo* 
strieted  allowaaoe  of  baggage  author- 
ised for  the  troops  on  taking  the 
Held.   Field  and  Staff  officers  rejoLced 


in  a,  whole  mule  to  themselves,  while 
the  ordinary  regimental  office  shared 
hie  mole  with  two  othen,  end  one 
mole  carried  the  entire  belongings  of 
six  British  soldiers.  It  will  be  obvione 
that  such  a  ^rale  did  not  admit  of  a 
very  eit< n  ivo  wardrobe,  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  for  oonnderable 
ocdd,  and  that  the  above  imdoded  all 
theit  oould  be  carried  in  the  waj  of 
bedding  or  blankets.  A  mule  carries 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  so  that 
the  resriTfiontnl  ofTlcer  atart.cd  for  Tirah 
with  liity  four  pounds  of  baggage  only 
in  addition  to  whet  he  oanried  on  hli 
baok»  and  the  Biitiah  soldier  with  no 
more  than  half  that  amounts  Tants 
were  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
Thr^  mules  wer*^  nl<so  allowed  for 
each  regimental  ijie.s.s,  and  tljc  Com- 
missariat carried  eight  days  rations 
for  all  troops  on  from  Shinawsri.  A 
day  or  two  bsfote  marching  oet  from 
there  the  officers  commaoding  oom* 
panics  of  th^  1  inttnlion  v-ere  assemWed 
at  the  ord-  rU  room  tent  to  discuss 
details  of  the  articiea  to  be  carried  on 
the  mules  for  the  men,  when  it  was 
decided  that  for  each  man  the  follow- 
ing shoold  be  taken,  »  waterproof 
sheet,  three  Uaoket^  a  carcUgsa* 
jacket,  a  sl'^eping  cap,  n  pnir  of  gerffe 
trowsers,  one  flannel  shirt,  and  a  pair 
of  socks,  mits,  and  boots.  Their 
greatcoats  were  all  carried  together 
on  separate  mnles,  which  formed  part 
of  the  obligatory  tran  sporty  and  thej 
marched  in  khaki  with  putties,  wear> 
ing  their  Gnthri  ooats  rolled  on  their 
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backs  below  their  mess-tios.^  The 
leathw  cofven  of  these  wm  twj  loon 
discMrded  as  useless,  and  the  tins 
made  dull  to  prevent  their  glistening 

in  the  sun.  All  pipeclay  was  of 
course  washed  nut  of  the  bplts  and 
straps,  and  to  render  these  sLill  more 
inconspicuous  they  were  stained  to  a 
muddy-looking  brown  by  being  soaJced 
in  tea.  The  general  resolt  looked 
1)1  ire  serviceable  than  cnmamental. 
The  remainder  of  the  men's  kit  was 
left  behind  with  the  tents  and  heavy 
baggage  of  Shinawari,  arid  tin  *  o  w  ooks 
later  forwarded  to  us  at  .Mastura, 
whence,  alter  we  had  enjoyed  the 
use  of  them  for  nsarly  a  month,  they 
▼ere  sent  back  to  be  taken  round 
to  meet  ug  at  Peshawur.  British 
regiments  were  to  march  ont  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  strong  all 
told,  the  remainder  with  one  oificer 
staying  behind  in  charge  of  the 
heavy  baggage  at  Shinawari.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  party  from  Itanik- 
het  with  the  time-expired  men,  on 
October  8th,  our  strenf»th  at  Shina- 
wari was  twenty-three  officers  and 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  rank 
and  file^  but  by  the  18th  malaria 
and  agnob  caused  chiefly  by  clearing 
bush  and  digging,  had  placed  more 
than  a  hundred  on  the  sick  list. 

Wednesday,  October  20th,  then, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  start.  Meanwhile  the  work- 
ing parties  employed  in  improving  the 
road  over  the  Ghagru  Kotal  were 
constantly  molested  by  sharpshooters 
occupying  the  heights  to  the  west  of 
the  pass,  and  in  particular  by  small 
bodies  descending  from  the  village  of 
Dargai.    It  was  reported  that,  until 

'  Guthri  coats  arc  short  coats,  shaped  like 
a  pea-jacket,  made  of  thick  khaki  serg« 
lined  with  grey  flannel.  They  are  itsoed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  winter  campaign  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  heing  much  thicker,  and 
monoonvenient,  than  the  ordicary  militaiy 
overcoRt  Guthri  in  Hindostsoi  msstts  a 
thick  padded  substance. 
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these  were  dislodged,  work  on  the 
road  down  the  other  side  of  the  Eotat 
could  not  be  oontinuedi  and  that  two 

days'  work  was  still  required  to  make 
the  descent  possible  for  laden  animals. 
Accordingly  on  the  18th  the  two 
brigades  of  the  Second  Division  were 
ordered  out  under  Sir  Power  Palmer 
(General  Teatman  Biggs  being  sick) 
to  sweep  tiie  enemy  off  these  bdgfati^ 
an  operation  which  they  effected  with 
complete  and  brilliant  success,  gaining 
possession  by  middny  of  a  practically 
impregnable  position  with  the  loss  of 
uo  more  than  three  men  killed  and 
nineteen  wounded.  No  British  troops 
of  the  First  Division  were  empkiyed  in 
this  day's  work,  but  from  Shinawari 
a  good  deal  of  the  fight  could  be 
seen  with  the  aid  of  telescopes  or 
even  field-glasses,  although  it  was 
taking  plaoe  more  than  three  miles 
away.  We  spent  most  of  the  morn- 
ing i^ued  to  our  glasses,  and  couM 
distinctly  see  the  shells  throw  up 
clouds  of  dust  as  they  struck  the  face 
of  the  mvgars,  and  hear  the  reports 
of  the  guns.  No  sounds  of  rifle-fire 
reached  us,  but  occasionally  the  smoke 
of  a  ToUey  could  be  seen,  presumably 
frmn  the  Martinis  of  tiie  Gurkhas. 
It  was  all  over  by  lunch^tiffle^  and  the 
heliograph  sent  down  messages  to  tell 
ns  the  heights  had  been  captured  with 
but  trifling  loss.  From  the  distance 
it  all  looked  so  easy  that  nobody  in 
tiie  camp  realised  in  the  least  how 
brilliant  a  feat  had  been  achieved 
before  their  eyes  that  morning.  The 
more  sensational  incidents  d  the 
bigger  fight  that  took  place  over  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  two  days  later 
have  somewhat  eclipsed  the  prowess 
of  the  3rd  Gurkhas  and  the  King's 
Own  Scottish  Borderers  on  the  18th ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  these  two 
regiments  gained,  with  tiieir  three 
men  killed  and  nineteen  wounded, 
identically  the  same  results  that  en- 
tailed the  loss  of  close  on  two  hundred 
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on  the  20th.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
not  nearly  so  numerous  an  enemy  to 
dmil  with,  and  that  the  threat  of  the 
third  brigade  in  their  rear  must  have 
had  a  great  moral  offeet  upon  tbe 
tribenneii;  but  thk  brigade  arrived 
too  late  on  the  scene  to  be  of  any 
assistance  in  the  actual  capture  of  the 
position,  having  been  detained  by  the 
extraordinary  dithcultit^  of  the  cir- 
cuitouB  route  it  had  been  obliged  to 
take  to  carry  out  its  turning  move* 
ment,  and  consequently  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  fight  fell  upon  the  troops 
of  the  fourth  brig^e  detailed  for  the 
frontal  attack. 

All  this  took  place  before  midday, 
and  nothing  so  far  oould  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  Down  at  Shinawari 
we  wondered  why  the  Second  Division 
remained  so  long  out,  and  were  a 
little  surprised  when  dinner-time 
arrived  with  still  no  sigi»  of  their 
return.  It  was  not  till  nearly  ten 
o*<dook  in  the  evening,  that  news  ci 
{nrther  and  less  soooessfal  fi|^ting 
reached  the  camp.  One  of  the  oom> 
panies  of  the  regiment  was  on  picque^ 
duty  that  evening  at  the  comer  of  the 
camp  where  the  road  came  in  from 
the  Kotal,  close  also  to  the  field- 
hospitals,  and  to  th«n  it  became  vevy 
Boon  abimdantiy  dear  from  the  nimi' 
ber  d  dead  and  wounded  brought  in 
that  there  must  have  been  much 
more  seriou!?  fighting  than  we  had 
imagined.  A  sergeant  came  in 
driving  before  him  two  weary  Kahars 
staggering  ui^er  a  long  bufden  lashed 
to  a  bamboo  pole :  **'Ereb  where  am  I 
to  put  this 'ere  corpse!"  ThenfoUowed 
three  or  four  dhoolies  with  more  lifeless 
burdens,  and  soon  the  doctors'  hands 
were  full  enough.  Men  dribbled  in 
by  twos  and  threes,  some  just  throw- 
ing themsdves  down  on  tiie  ground 
where  they  were^  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  inside  die  boundary  wall,  utterly 
spent.  It  was  past  eleven  before  the 
last  few  stumbled  in,  and  some  had 


marched  out  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  none  later  than  five.  Most  of 
the  mischief  had  been  done  in  evacu- 
ating DargaL  So  soon  as  the  retire* 
ment  b^^  the  enemy,  as  usual, 
followed  up  and  worried  the  rear- 
guard, composed  in  this  instance  of 
regiments  of  the  third  bris^ade,  the 
Gordons  and  15th  Sikhs,  who  Ixt  ween 
them  lost  two  officers  and  thirty-one 
men.  The  total  losses  in  the  day 
were  ten  hilled  and  fifty-three 
wounded.  Of  these  casualties  forty- 
one  occurred  in  the  retirement  from 
Dargai,  and  it  ro^t  one  hundred  and 
ninety^nine  more  to  retake  it ! 

Next  morning  some  Sikh  native 
officers  were  asking  their  Chief,  "  Kya 
fguda  (what  was  tibe  use  of  it  all)!" 
What  indeed  !  It  is  difficult  to  pmnt 
to  any  single  purpose  served,  any 
object  gained  by  that  day's  work. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  have  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  enemy  the  mag- 
nifloent  capabilities  for  defanoe  of 
the  Dargai  porition;  of  its  supreme 
importance  as  the  key  to  the  passage 
over  the  Kotal  they  needed  no  lesson, 
as  was  clprtrly  proved  by  the  pains 
they  had  ah  eady  taken  to  strengthen 
it  by  mtigara  before  the  18th.  It 
might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
nnmerona  watch-fires  visible  at  and 
around  Dargai  for  two  or  three  nights 
previous  to  tiie  18th,  and  in  still 
greater  numbers  after  the  18th,  would 
have  conveyed  some  hint  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  even  with- 
out the  opportunities  of  inspecting 
it  afforded  by  its  first  oceupatioiL 
The  operations  of  the  18th  are 
described  in  the  despatches  as  a 
reconnaissance.  The  sole  object  of  a 
reconnaissance  is  to  gain  information. 
If  there  was  one  thing  made  that  day 
mofe  maoifBSt  than  another  it  was 
that  the  Dargai  position  was  naturally 
weU  nigh  impregnable ;  yet,  while  it 
was  recognised  that  before  the  advance 
to  Khorappa  oould  be  made  two  days 
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later  "it  would  be  naci6MMy  to  clear 
tlw  Dargai  heights  orerlookiiig  the 

road  to  the  west,"  (to  quote  the  words 
of  the  despatch,)  the  whole  aHvant.i^o 
of  their  capture  was  thrown  a  way  bj 
the  order  to  evacuate.  The  troops 
ef  the  two  brigades  of  the  Seoond 
DiTuion  started  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  with  ntkne  lor  the  day 
only,  and  it  was  never  intended 
originally  that  they  should  retain 
posseaaion  of  the  heights.  Neverthe- 
less when  the  position  had  been 
oaptored,  the  adviflabilitj  of  temaui' 
ing  there  ooeorred  ao  forcibly  to 
General  Westmacott,  commanding  the 
fourth  brigade,  that  the  order  to 
evacuate  evidently  came  aa  a  surprise. 
Before  complying  with  the  order 
General  Westmaoott  referred  to  Sir 
Power  Bdmer,  who  oonflrmed  it  on 
ii^>Mw«g  that  it  had  come  direct  from 
head  quarters.  It  is  worth  noting 
also  that  the  fourth  brigade  had  with 
them  their  greatcoats  and  water,  and 
were  so  far  in  a  much  better  position 
for  bivooaoking  on  the  ground  Cor  tiie 
night  than  the  troope  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  who  had  neither. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Afridis  com- 
pletely upset  all  calculations  by 
moving  up  in  force  from  tlie  Khanki 
valley,  and  offering  so  stubborn  a 
resistai^ice  at  Dargai  on  the  20th. 
All  previous  information  had  pointed 
to  a  belief  that  they  intended  to 
lOMke  their  principal  stand  at  the 
Sempagha,  which  was  iinrlorstood  to 
present  far  move  fDrinidiihle  difTi- 
cultiee  to  an  asaauib  than  the  event 
proved.  The  orden  for  the  adnuoe 
to  the  Sempai^  iaraed  on  the  17th, 
hear  witness  that  no  considerable 
resistance  was  anticipated  short  of 
that  point.  Not  till  the  evening 
of  the  19th  was  it  realised  that 
the  enemy  were  proposing  aerioualy 
to  dispute  the  passage  OTsr  the 
Chagm  Kotal.  Had  tUs  been  fore- 
seen, and  had  not  the  idee  token 


root  that  the  Afridia  were  too 
hasilj  engaged    in   fortifying  the 

parses  over  the  Sempagha  and 
jVrhanga  into  their  own  territory 
to  be  able  to  lend  much  assistanco 
to  the  Orakzais  on  the  Samana  aide 
of  the  Khftnki  riyer,  there  ean  be 
little  doubt  th&t  a  sufficient  force 
would  have  been  left  on  the  18th  in 
possession  of  the  Dargai  heights  to 
hold  them  against  all  comers,  and  so 
avoid  the  necessity  of  recapturing 
them  on  the  20th. 

Colonel  Hutohinson,  in  his  hook, 
Thi  Campaiqv  m  Tibah,  states,  aa 
the  principal  excuse  for  the  failure 
to   hold  the    Dargai  heights,  when 
they  had  once  been  captured,  that, — 
"  The  water-supply  of  Dargai  was  at 
a  spot  called  Khand  Talao,  nearly 
three  milea  away  to  the  west»  and 
the  road    to    it  was  oonunsnded 
throughout  by  adjac^t  hei|^tiy  so 
that,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
water  could  not  have  been  obtained 
for  the  troops  unless  these  heights, 
aa  weU  aa  the  village  at  Bargai,  had 
been  held  in  foroe."  This  statement 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  on  the  excellent 
map  of  the  position  which  he  gives 
three     pages     before,    are  clearly 
marked   both   the    small   talao  (or 
tank)  a  hundred  yards  below  the 
village^  eontaining  muddy  but  not 
undrinkable  water,  iddeh  we  used 
at  first  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  also  the  larger  tank  some  five 
hundred  yards  further   to  the  east, 
which  would  have  afforded  a  sutii- 
eient  supply  of  excellent  cbrinking' 
water  to  last  a  brigade  for  a  week. 
The  village  lies,  not  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff  where  the  enemy's  sangart 
were  constructed,  Init  on  the  southern 
slope  of   the  Narik  Suk,   on  which 
we  bivouacked  for  three  nights  after 
the  battle.    The  summit  of  tiie 
Karik  Suk  oompletoly  dominates  the 
'village  and  the  referee  slope  of  the 
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mmfn  position,  and  oommands  ao 
ezteiudTe  view  of  the  oountry  for 
miles  sioDiid.  It  is  strewn  with 
large  rook?,  very  much  like  a  Dart- 
moor tor,  and  abounds  in  natural 
cover.  A  battalion  left  there  on  the 
18th  could  have  set  at  defiance  any 
number  of  tribeuBen,  and,  supported 
by  another  battalion  on  the  Koial 
to  connect  it  with  the  base  and 
furnish  it  with  supplies,  could  with 
little  diliiculty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops  already  in  possession  of 
the  Samana  across  the  valley,  hav« 
efliMtaally  prevented  any  attempt  of 
&e  AfridjB  to  come  up  to  meet  us 
from  the  Khanki  valley.  But  it 
is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 

On  that  date  was  begun  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Second  Division  under 
General  Yeatman  Biggs  to  Kborappa, 
in  aeoordanoe  with  the  original  pro- 
gramme, which  was  only  modified  so 
far  that  the  fourth  brigade,  which  at 
first  was  to  have  followed  the  third 
on  the   21st,  was   now  ordered  to 
accompany  it.    Two  of  the  regiments 
of  the  fourth  brigpde,  the  Korth* 
amptons  and  86th  Sikhs,  wero  up 
in  the  forts  <m  the  Samana,  and 
they  were  to  protect  the  right  flank 
of  the  arlvnnco.    At  the  last  moment 
two  regiments  of  the  First  Division, 
the  3rd  Sikhs  and  ourselves,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Qeneral 
commanding  the  Second  Division  to 
aasist  him  in  the  frontal  attadc  on 
Dargai;   though   the   general  ic^ea 
seems  rather  to  have  been  that  they 
should  hold  the  enemy  in  check  on 
the   left   dauk    while    the  Second 
Division  oontinned  its  advance  to 
Khorappa,  that  the  memy,  threatened 
in  rear,   would    then    retire  from 
Dargai,  and  that  no  serious  attack 
on  the  position  would  be  necessary. 
A  messn^e  to  this  efTect  came  from 
Sir  William  ix>ckhart  uu  the  Samana 
Sok  during  the  battle. 

On  tiie  evening  of  tiio  19th  we 


turned  in  for  the  night  at  Shinawari 
in  tho  foU  belief  that  wo  were  to 

remain  quietly  there  for  another  two 
dnys,  little  expecting  what  the 
morrow  held  in  store  for  us.  At 
one  o'clock  our  Commanding  Officer, 
Colonel  Dowae^  was  roused  op  by  a 
Btaff-offioer  who  brought  the  order 
for  us  to  parade  at  five,  and  accom- 
pany the  Second  Division  to  the 
Chagra  Kotal  for  the  day,  returning 
to  camp  the  same  evening.  This 
extremely  short  notice  did  not  allow 
ci  any  but  the  scantiest  preparations 
In  the  way  of  food  for  a  long  day's 
work :  but  beforo  they  fell  in  most 
of  the  men  got  some  hot  tea,  and 
each  had  some  beef  and  biscuit 
served  out  to  him  to  put  in  his 
haversack.  Officers  regaled  them- 
selves on  biscuits  and  oocoa,  and 
the  moss  lorgeant  bad  provided  sulh 
stantial  sandwiches  to  be  taken  with 
us.  Half-past  four  in  the  morning 
is  not  an  hour  at  which  cold  slabs 
of  meat  appeal  to  even  the  most 
robust  appetite,  and  the  light  refresh- 
ment carried  in  mar  haversai^  was 
practically  all  the  food  we  had  till 
noon  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  paraded 
and  marched  off  to  the  corner  of  the 
camp  where  the  road  to  the  Kotal 
began.  The  advanced  guard,  com- 
posed  of  the  2nd  Qurhhas,  had 
started  at  half-past  four;  and  these 
were  followed  by  tho  two  British 
regiments  of  the  third  (Qeneral 
Kempater's)  brigade,  two  mountain- 
baltorios,  and  then  ourselves.  A 
third  mountain-battery  overtook  and 
passed  us  about  half-way  up  the 
bilL  The  road  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Eotal  was  by  that  time  ^irly 
good,  as  for  the  last  fortnight  or 
more  there  had  been  large  working- 
parties  engaged  xipon  it,  and  tVie 
men  were  able  to  march  up  most 
of  the  Ave  miles  to  the  summit  four 
abreast.    But  there  were  constant 
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oheeki  and  delays,  every  few  minutes 
almost,  so  that,  although  the  gradients 
of  tht?  road  were  nowhere  severe,  it 
took  us  the  best  part  of  four  hours 
to  reach  a  square  rumed  tower  that 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  Kotal,  oom- 
nwndlng  m  yww  down  on  both  lidflt. 
By  the  thne  we  got  there,  about  ten 
o'clo<*V,  the  Gurkhas  and  Dorsets  had 
already  been  sent  off  to  the  left  of 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
Dargai  heights,  and  the  three  bat- 
teriflB  bad  takon  ap  a  poaition  doeo 
below  the  tower,  from  wbidi  they 
bad  jnat  hegan,  to  open  «  abw  oon- 
tinuoiis  fire  at  a  range  of  eighteen 
hundred  yards  upon  the  crest.  Later 
on  the  9  th  mountain-battery  on  the 
Hamana  Suk  joined  their  fire  to  that 
of  the  tbiee  on  the  Kotal  from  « 
distanoeol  twenty-five  hundred  jards, 
right  acaroM  the  valley,  bat  oeai^d 
&te  very  soon  as  their  shells  appeared 
to  be  falling  short.  The  other  three 
oontinued  firing  for  upwards  of  four 
boors,  expending  over  thirteen  ban- 
died rouida^  bnt  it  is  doabtfnl 
whether  they  prodnoed  moi^  eflfoot 
until  the  last  moment  before  the 
final  charge,  when  the  eighteen  guns 
concentrated  a  rapid  fire  for  three 
minutes  upon,  the  particular  spot 
epon  which  tiie  aiianlt  wee  directed. 

Hie  word  AoloK  appeaia  to  mean 
the  aoBumt  of  •  pais  leading  from 
one  valley  into  another  over  a  gap 
or  depression  in  a  mountain  ridge, 
or  between  two  ranges.  Thus  the 
Chagru  Kotal  is  at  the  top  of  the 
bill,  five  thoomnd  five  hnndred  and 
twenty-five  iset  high,  between  the 
plain  on  the  sonAeni  or  Shinawari 
side  of  thr"  Samana  ran;cre  find  the 
Khanki  valley,  but  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  gap  between  the  Samana 
Sok,  or  western  extremity  of  that 
part  el  tiie  flamana  range  on  wbioh 
stand  Forts  Qulistan,  Saragheri,  and 
I^oekbart,  and  the  heights  above 
BaigaL   These  heights^  continued  to 


the  north  beyond  the  village  of 
Dargai,  form  what  is  called  thf>  "N'arik 
Suk,  from  which  a  rnu-i^h  track  drops 
down  into  the  Narik  Darra  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Qiagni  defile^  which  again  meets  tiie 
Kbttiki  river  almost  at  right  angles 
sooie  two  mike  fririlier  on  again. 
The  road  from  Shinnwari  to  the 
Khanki  valley  runs  very  nearly  due 
north.  At  the  Chagru  Kotal  it  is 
overlooked  on  the  east  by  the  Samana 
Sub,  a  steep  cliff  rising  precipitously 
to  •  heij^t  ol  some  seven  hundred 
feet  above  it  at  a  distance  of  from 
«ieven  to  eic^ht  hundred  yards.  Oppo- 
site and  nearly  parallel  to  this,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Kotal  but  a 
thousand  yards  further  from  it,  are 
the  Dai^  heights,  wbieb  attain  an 
elevation  of  slightly  over  sixty-six 
hundred  feet,  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  Chagru  Kotal.  Although 
the  range  from  the  Kotal  to  the 
enemy's  satigara  on  the  top  of  the 
heights  was  only  eighteen  hundred 
jakta»  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
en  foot  was  about  ft  eonple  of  miles. 
For  the  first  mile  or  more  the  track 
followed  a  tolerably  level  course,  until 
pasj^iii^'  through  the  village  of  Marau 
ivhan,  it  took  a  sliaip  turn  to  the 
right  and  began  to  wind  ap  a  very 
steep  wfttsroomss^  which  became 
gradoally  narrower  as  it  neared  the 
top  of  a  ridge  running  roughly 
pnrallol  to  the  enemy's  position  and 
coiiiiected  with  it  by  a  narrow  col  or 
saddle.  This  ridge  was  four  hundred 
fset  lower  than  the  crest  of  the  posi^ 
tion,  and  some  three  bandied  and 
fifty  yards  frmn  the  foot  of  it  The 
angle  of  descent  from  the  enemy's 
position  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  or 
rather  to  the  narrow  gap  at  which 
alone  it  was  possible  to  crass  the 
ridge^  was  lees  steep  tium  the  shipe 
from  the  gap  downwaida.  Oonae- 
qaently,  except  at  a  point  not  frur 
beyond  the  village  d  Mama  Khan, 
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which  was  too  distant  from  the 

tion  to  be  of  any  oonseqnenoe,  the 

attacking  force  was  not  expowd  to 
the  enemy's  fire  until  they  reached 
the  gap.  The  approach  to  the  gap 
was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  up 
a  wattfoonne  which  nanrowed  at  the 
top  until  it  fonned  a  aq^  ol  funnel 
not  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  more  than  two  or  three 
men  abreast,  who  as  they  issued  from 
it  found  themselv&s  on  the  end  of  a 
narrow  ledge,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  long  to  the  foot  of  the  position, 
ezpoeed  every  inch  of  the  way  to  a 
murderous  fire  from  half  a  mile  of 
fortified  crest,  thicUy  studded  with 
an  invisible  en^my,  who  were  deadly 
shots  at  eight  hundred  yards,  and 
who  at  this  short  distance  made  every 
othw  shot  tell.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion that  had  to  be  c^ttared  from 
a  numerous  and  powerful  enemy 
equipped  largely  with  modem  rifles^ 
and  sheltered  behind  stone  sangars 
which  three  mountain-batteries  (and 
occa-sionally  a  fourth)  j^Hjunded  for 
nearly  five  hours  with  no  appreciable 
e^ctw  A  more  Teritable  deaUi-trap 
it  is  impoffidble  to  eonoeiTe. 

When  General  Biggs  arrived  at 
thf  "Kotal  and  saw  in  what  force  the 
enemy  were  occupying  the  T^irL'ai 
heights,  he  ordered  a  direct  a L Lack 
to  be  launched  at  them  at  once,  the 
2nd  Gurkhas  leading,  supported  by 
the  Dorsets,  with  the  Gordons  in 
reserve,  while  the  Derbys  were  to 
fire  long-range  volleys  at  twelve 
hundred  yards  from  the  vi]la^:e  of 
Mamu  ELhan.  This  original  r 
was  subsequently  so  far  modified  tiiat, 
on  the  representation  of  Colonel 
Mathias  that  his  re^mmt  were  stall 
somewhat  fatigoed  alter  their  severe 
fighting  two  days  previously,  we  were 
detailed  to  take  their  place  in  the 
third  line,  and  the  Gordons  were 
ordered  to  fire  the  long-range  volleys 
from  Mamn  Khan.   As  the  battalion 


passed  General  Biggs  at  tiie  Eotalt 

Colonel  Dowse  received  orders  from 
him  that  the  Derbyshire  were  to  form 
the  third  line,  also  that  when  the 
Dorsets  advanced  from  the  spot  wliere 
those  regiments  were  to  concentrate, 
which  the  General  pointed  oot^  the 
Derbys  were  to  cover  their  adTanoe 
by  fiire.  1%ese  dispodlaons  were  no 
donbt  commnnicated  to  officers  com- 
manding corps  at  the  head  of  the 
long  drawn-out  columns,  but  certainly 
could  not  penetrate  very  far  back. 
The  companies  in  rear  oonld  really 
do  no  more  than  play  the  game  oif 
FoUow  my  Leader,  without  any  notion 
as  to  the  why  or  wherefore.  The 
sight  of  f?roups  of  dingy  figures 
clustered  round  standanls  on  the  top 
of  a  distant  hill  conveyed  no  certainty 
of  any  immediate  fighting,  nntiil  tiie 
welcome  soond  of  guns  booming  frmn 
the  Kotal  starred  onr  pulses  and 
quickened  our  footsteps,  like  a  band 
striking  up  at  the  end  of  a  weary 
march,  with  the  hope  that  now  at 
last  we  were  to  be  engaged  with  this 
elusive  enemy. 

'  tlhe  path  from  the  Kotal  towards 
Dargai  was  only  a  narrow  track  along 

which  it  was  impossible  to  advance 

except  in  single  file,  so  that  a  batta- 
lion spread  over  a  good  half  mile 
of  it,  and  the  Gurkhas  and  most  of 
the  Dorsets  were  already  out  of  sight 
before  the  head  of  our  battalion 
advanced  upon  it  After  winding 
along  this  for  about  a  mile,  more  or 
less  on  the  level  and  fairly  good  going, 
v,  e  reached  Mamu  Khan,  which  had 
1)(  f'Ti  set  on  fire  on  the  18th  and  was 
smoking  stiil.  The  Gordons,  whom 
we  had  passed  on  leaving  tiie  road 
at  the  Kotal,  occupied  the  village 
after  we  had  passed  through.  A 
short  distance  beyond  it  the  path 
ran  along  a  level  bit  eicposed  to  the 
enemy  8  firt',  but  too  distant  to  matter. 
An  occasional  bullet  would  kick  up 
the  dust  near  us,  but  the  enemy 
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evidently  did  not  ihink  it  worth 
while  to  wrif^te  their  ammunition  at 
so  long  a  range.  Then  the  track 
(which  after  passing  Alainu  Khan 
ooold  aoandy  be  raoogniaed  m  a 
path)  took  »  aharp  torn  to  tbe  right 
lUreetly  towards  the  position,  and  a 
stiff  climb  of  about  Imlf  a  mile  began, 
winding  up  a  wat*  rcoTirso  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge  imiaediatelj  beneath  the 
portion  so  steeply  that  men  were 
obliged  to  make  oonstaat  halte  to 
reoovw  ^bmt  breath.  Thia  ywy 
■toqpneMt  boweyer,  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  affording  complete  pto* 
tection  from  the  eni  iuy's  £re. 

When  within  some  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  top  we  vece  baited* 
Anything  Ufce  ngolar  lormatioii  on 
aaoh  ground  was  out  of  the  question. 
Gompanies  sat  or  lay  down  at  slight 
intervals,  the  men  of  each  section 
grouped  round  their  section-com- 
mander. What  was  going  on  above 
we  ooiUd  not  teO,  or  why  we  wore 
baited.  The  slope  of  the  groond 
leaaenod  aomevhat  lor  the  last  fifty 
yards  or  so  below  the  gap  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  so  that  from  the  spot 
where  we  lay  nothing  whatever  could 
be  seen,  either  of  our  own  fighting- 
line  or  of  the  enemy'a  poaition,  except 
the  left  end  of  it  fiar  away  on  our 
right.  Tbeaoand  of  continuous  heaTy 
firing,  however,  told  that  tbero  was 
warm  work  forward.  It  was  now 
;U)out  eleven,  and  many  of  the  men 
opened  their  haversacks,  having  eaten 
nothing  but  a  monihfal  or  two  at  fite. 
The  Bun  was  just  hot  enough  to  UMike 
the  ahade  of  a  single  laige  ilex,  that 
grew  close  to  where  the  rear  company 
had  halted,  worth  going  a  few  yards 
out  of  the  way  to  lie  down  under. 
We  sat  there  lor  what  aeemed  an 
InterannaUe  length  of  time^  thoai^ 
it  oennot  hare  been  much  over  an 
boor*  All  the  while  the  rattle  of 
volleys  above  us  went  on  incessantly, 
sometimes  with  increased  Tolume  as 


a  charge  across  the  deadly  open  space 
was  attempted.  Constantly  too  the 
enemy's  bullets,  aimed  too  high  at  the 
cretit  of  the  lower  ridge,  sang  sliriliy 
and  barmleady  away  a  few  yards  over 
oar  heads ;  while  some  four  hundred 
feet  or  more,  right  above  us,  the  sbflUs 
from  tlie  batteries  at  the  Kutal  soared 
through  the  air  on  their  way  to  the 
enemy 'a  sawjurs.  From  Mamu  Khan 
on  our  right  rear  we  could  hear  the 
crack  of  the  QordMia'  long-range 
ToUeys,  varied  oooeaionally  by  the 
burr  of  the  16th  Lancers'  maxim  on 
their  right.  Presently  wounded  men, 
chiefly  Gurkhas  at  first,  began  to  come 
down  past  us,  some  supported  by  their 
comrades,  some  borne  on  blood-stained 
atretcherB;  then  followed  a  d%oolt0 
containing  a  dead  Gurkha  ofiicer ;  and 
still  we  sat,  waiting.  Before  long  dead 
nion  wpfp  bpini?  dragged  down  the  steep 
hIo[>c  1j}  till'  legs,  wi til  scant  ceremony. 
After  all  it  did  not  hurt  them,  and  the 
path  bad  to  be  deaied. 

It  waa  not  for  aome  daya  afterwacda 
that  we  heard  what  had  been  going 
on  above  ns  all  the  time ;  how  two 
companies  of  the  Gurkhas  first,  under 
their  Commanding  OtTiccr,  Colonel 
Travers,  had  charged  across  the  deadly 
spaoe  fipom  the  gap,  losing  sixty-seren 
men  in  ton  minntea;  how  the  anr* 
▼iTOTS  eatabli^ed  themselves  under 
scanty  cover  close  beneath  the  cliff ; 
how  the  second  rush  of  the  Gurkhas, 
led  by  their  Major,  was  hurled  back 
over  the  gap,  with  Major  Judge  shot 
dead  and  Captain  Boblnson  mortally 
wounded;  how  Golonal  Travers  sig- 
nalled back  to  the  rest  of  his  men  to 
remain  where  they  were  till  reinforced  ; 
how  the  T)orprt=:  in  their  turn  made 
gallant  and  repeated  efibrts  to  support 
the  Qurkhas,  and  had  section  after 
aeotioii  swept  away  aa  aoon  aa  tiiey 
emerged  from  the  gap,  losing  more  men 
than  any  British  regiment  that  day. 

On  the  crest  <>f  the  lower  ridge 
to  the  right  of  the  gap  were  occa* 
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sionai  spots  where  cover  could  be 
obtained  for  firing  volleys  at  the 
positioii  above^  thoQ^  the  steep  kkud 
in  front  made  any  advance  there 

impossible.  Some  companies  of  the 
Dorsets  occupied  these  and  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  position,  espe 
cially  when  a  rush  was  made  from 
the  gap.  While  we  sat  below  in 
resenre  a  eryeame  down  of  "More 
ammamtlon  for  the  Donets."  The 
meesage  was  flashed  down  accordingly, 
and  soon  three  ammunition-mules 
appeared  at  tbf  foot  of  tlio  steep 
climb  about  haif  a  mile  below  us, 
where  the  track  skirted  the  side  of 
a  'very  precipitous  hilL  The  leading 
mule  came  to  a  very  bad  bit  of  path, 
did  not  like  the  look  of  it|  jibbed, 
backed,  got  his  liind-legs  over  the 
edge,  made  frantic  efforts  to  recover 
his  footing,  was  dragged  down  by 
the  weight  of  tiie  ammunition-boxes, 
and  rolled  over  and  over  down  out 
of  sight.  The  second  mule  promptly 
followed  his  example,  deliberately 
and  without  any  fuss,  nearly  dragging 
a  driver  down  with  him.  Transport- 
officers,  and  others  familiar  with  the 
ways  ol  the  mule,  will  tell  you  that 
instances  are  not  uncommon  when 
mules,  weary  of  carrying  heavy  loads 
over  frightful  tracks  grow  sick  of 
life,  and  purposely  commit  suicide 
over  the  nearest  precipice.  This 
looked  remarkably  like  an  instance 
of  it^  The  third  beast  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  a  mule  hut  a 
long-l^g^  weed  of  a  pony)  let 
itself  be  coaxed  along  a  little  further, 
then  took  fright,  reared  up  close  to 
the  edge,  fell  backwards  and  went 
down  head  over  heels  after  the 
mules,  with  the  last  of  the  Dorsets' 
TCserre  ammunition.  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  both  the  mules  wno 
got  up  subsequoitly  little  the  worse 
for  their  fall,  nor  was  any  of  the 
ammunition  on  this  occasion  left  as 
a  present  for  the  enemy. 


Shortly  after  this  A.  company  of 
the  Derbys  under  Oaptaln  Menzies, 
and  C  under  Major  Wylly,  were 
ordered  up  to  rslieve  the  Donets  in 
the  filing-line,  covering  the  advance 
or  attempted  advance  through  the 
gap.  "They  have  our  range  all 
right,"  said  the  Dorset  officer  whom 
Captain  Menzies  relieved,  as  he 
showed  him  a  buIlet-hoIe  through 
bis  helmetb  Any  man  eiposing 
himself  for  one  moment  there  was 
immediately  fired  at,  while  tho 
Afridis  above  had  made  so  exceiient 
a  use  of  cover  that  not  a  man 
among  them  was  visible,  the  smoke 
of  thHBlr  rifles  oflbring  the  only 
guide  for  the  direction  of  our  fire* 
Next  B.,  D.,  and  E.  companies  were 
ordered  up  to  the  gap.  B.  had 
marched  out  of  camp  in  the  rear  of 
the  battalion,  and  E.  immediately 
preceded  them.  This  order  had  been 
maintained  throughout^  so  that  D. 
went  up  first,  followed  at  intervals 
by  £.  and  B.  As  these  companies 
scrambled  up  to  reach  the  point 
where  the  slope  lessened,  fifty  yards 
or  so  beneath  the  gap,  they  came 
within  view,  lor  the  first  time  at 
dose  quarters,  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion and  of  the  state  of  things  at 
the  gap.  Right  opp<^ite  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  rose 
a  line  of  almont  sheer  cliff  four 
hundred  feet  above  us,  lined  for  a 
length  of  some  four  hundred  yards 
with  an  invisible  enemy  whose  rifles 
and  jezaUs  (mostly  rifles)  were  all 
levelled  at  the  gap.  Away  to  our 
right,  out  of  sight  from  this  spot, 
the  cliff  took  a  sharp  turn  backwards 
and  became  less  precipitous,  and  it 
was  round  this  turn  that  the  track 
eventually  followed  led  to  the  top. 
The  gap  itself,  formed  by  the  water- 
course narrowing  to  a  funnel-end  at 
the  top,  was  bounded  on  the  left  by 
a  largo  perpendicular  piece  of  rock, 
and  on  the  right  by  a  jagged  stony 
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ereflt  with  an  impossible  descent  on 
the  further  side.  But  tho  most  hnpr 
less  part  of  the  whole  thing  was  the 
frightful  block  in  the  gap.  There 
must  have  been  some  three  to  four 
hundred  men  jammed  togetiier  there, 
■everal  wounded  among  them.  Bight 
in  the  mouth  of  the  gap,  and 
pliistered  against  the  rock  on  the 
left,  squatted  a  number  of  Gurkhas, 
officerless,  dogged,  and  sullen,  thirst- 
ing to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their 
oomndM.  Th»  hmmm  of  Colonel 
Ttmaft  gdkttt  regiment,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  first  a^ult  and 
suffered  more  heavilj  than  anj  regi- 
ment engaged,  has  not  been  so 
generalljr  recognised  as  it  deserved. 
Tmmedintdy  behind  them,  completing 
the  blook,  were  a  mass  of  Donets. 
80  densely  peeked  were  all  these 
men,  and  so  encumbered  with 
wounded,  that,  until  a  line  through 
thcra  was  cleared  (as  waa  done  for 
the  Gordons)  it  waa  ouijr  possible  fur 
eay  Ireah  tioqpe  to  <ibow  a  way 
through  dowly  one  fay  one^  end  the 
continnoas  stream  necessary  to  carry 
the  place  with  a  rush  (the  only 
chance  of  sirccess)  was  then  a 
physical  niijiirtsibility.  Nevertheless 
Captain  bmith,  who  commanded  D. 
eompeay,  the  lint  of  onre  to  oome 
Vfi  loroed  hie  way  through  the 
mem^  end  followed  by  his  eubeltern 
Pennell,  and  three  or  four  more  men 
of  the  comjiany  who  managed  to 
straggle  through  at  short  intervals, 
mado  a  dash  across  the  gap  into  the 
open  nnder  e  mnrderooa  hetl  of 
bollete.  Before  he  had  gone  more 
than  a  lew  yards  he  fell,  shot 
through  the  head,  and  the  men 
behind  him  wero  mown  down, 
Private  Dunn  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  FriTate  Pomberth  m<»iaUy 
wounded.  BenneU,  not  knowing 
his  Captain  wee  deed,  won  a 
Victoria  Crow»  by  making  gallant 
eflbrts  to   carry  him  back  under 


cover.    He  got  him  eeme  way  willi 

difficulty,  and  seeing  some  mon 
lying  on  the  ground  called  to  them 
to  assist.  No  answer  came  at  first, 
until  a  man  of  the  Dorsets  lifted  his 
head  end  enawered^  *'We^re  ell 
wounded.  Sir,  except  thoee  that  ere 
dead."  Then,  seeing  that  it  was 
hopeless,  ho  placed  poor  Smith's  hel- 
met over  his  face,  the  enemy's  bullets 
whizzing  around  him  all  the  time, 
and  made  for  the  shelter  of  the  gap 
again.  Another  sme]]  party  with 
Lieutenant  Way  fared  no  better. 
Way  escaped  with  a  bullet  through 
the  edge  of  one  of  his  putties. 
Keeling,  the  colour-servant,  and 
Spick,  a  private  of  D.  company, 
were  both  severely  wounded  ahnoet 
ee  soon  es  they  orossed  the  gap. 
Both  the  men  were  subsequently 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Conduct 
Medal.  Way,  for  unknown  reasons, 
although  his  name,  with  those  of 
other  officers,  was  brought  forward, 
nerer  wee  even  mentimied  in  de> 
epatehes. 

The  crowd  beneath  the  gap  only 

grew  deeper  and  denser  as  each 
successive  company  clambered  up. 
Colonel  Dowse  told  the  officer  in 
couimand  of  the  Dorsets,  who  had 
now  been  engaged  for  a  long  time^ 
that  if  they  would  make  room  he 
would  charge  across  with  the  firodi 
troops  of  his  regiment.  This  course, 
howe\er,  did  not  commend  itself  to 
the  Dorset  Colonel,  who  was  the 
senior,  and  the  block  continued.  Our 
men  end  the  Dorsets  became  veiy 
much  mixed  np,  and  all  being  dresBed 
alike  it  was  difficult  for  officers  to 
distinguish  their  own  men.  No  very 
clear  orders  had  been  communicated 
as  to  how  the  attack  was  to  be  driven 
home^  and  most  of  the  company  ocia- 
manders  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  merely  fighting  a 
containing  action  in  front,  while  other 
troope  carried  out  a  turning  movement 
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to  Afcteek  the  enemy's  flank.    We  had 

no  knowledge  at  the  time  that  the 
pasition  had  bwn  stormed  from  this 
identical  spot  before,  and  all  that 
cuuid  be  seen  of  it  tended  to  confirm 
ft  doabt  whether  the  diif  in  front  of 
OS  oonld  be  Maled  eroi  if  the  loot 
of  it  were  gained.  The  enemy's 
attention  having  been  directed  t<3  the 
gap  as  tlie  one  means  of  apjtroach 
by  the  hrst  few  rushes,  a  mai;  had 
now  but  to  show  his  helmet  above 
the  gap  to  dmw  down  a  tomnt  of 
bnlleti  on  the  spol  Now  and  again 
imall  sections  would  atill  break  away 
from  the  head  of  the  crowd,  and  with 
magniticent  courage  attempt  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  that  terrible  fire  ;  hut 
only  to  add  to  the  dead  and  wounded 
that  atrowed  the  tndk  beyond,  ft 
piteous  apectade  of  heroic  hut  wiftvail- 
ing  effort ;  while  the  exultant  enemy 
waved  his  standards  and  yelled  do* 
fiance  from  the  heights  above. 

Men  gi-ew  disheartened.  Such  fire 
oould  be  faced  no  more.  There  was  a 
dfeadlul  panaa  for  ft  loll  half  hour 
during  whiofa  the  attack  stood  atiU. 
A  message  was  flashed  down  to 
General  Biggs  that  the  troop'^  could 
not  advance.  The  engagement  had 
lasted  now  four  hours  and  success 
Bcwmed  no  nearer  than  at  the  b^;in- 
ning.  ^Ihe  assaiilt  ao  fu*  had  foaled, 
and  failed  onnpletely.  It  was  two 
o'clock ;  none  of  the  Second  Division 
had  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  Kotal 
towards  Khorappa,  and  thin^  looked 
remarkably  ngly. 

But  tbe  time  and  the  man  were 
now  at  hand.  More  than  an  hoar 
before  the  Gordons  had  been  ordered 
vp  from  Maura  Khan  (where  their 
long-range  volleys  can  hardly  have 
been  very  eflfective)  to  reinforce  the 
attack,  and  the  3rd  Sikhs  not  long 
after  them.  These  fresh  troops  had 
now  climbed  up  to  within  ft  few 
hnndred  yards  of  the  gap^  and  ft 
aignaUer  broiii^t  ft  message  to  oar 


Colonel  from  the  General  to  say : 
"  The  Gordons  and  3rd  Sikhs  will 
attack  ;  Derbys  and  Gurkhas  in  snp 
port ;  Doraets  in  third  line."  Soon 
after  the  red  tabs  of  a  Staff-officer 
or  two  appeared  (Staff-oflioen  op  to 
this  point  had  been  oonspioaooaly 
abaeot)  and  we  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw our  compfinies  aside.  Then 
arose  a  cheer  from  the  spot  below 
where  Colonel  Mathias,  very  much 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  had 
halted  and  doaed  up  hia  r^gimeati 
and  addressed  tiiem  in  that  funooa 
speech  which  will  ever  he  connected 
in  history  with  the  name  of  Dargai  : 
"  Highlanders,  the  General  says  the 
position  must  be  taken  at  all  costs. 
The  Gordons  will  take  it."  If  ever 
one  man's  oool  assurance  and  on- 
bounded  oonfidenoe  in  his  regiment 
helped  to  turn  impending  disastw 
into  brilliant  success  it  wfi«!  done  by 
Colonel  Mathias's  few  strong  words 
that  afternoon.  Ronsed  to  fierce 
enthusiasm  by  their  leader's  stirring 
Speech  and  by  the  iuniliar  tikiA  of 
the  pipes,  the  Highlanders  leeped  to 
the  assault.  Up  they  came,  ft  long 
thin  string  of  men  with  stem,  set 
faces,  stumbling,  scrambling  up  the 
steep,  in  a  frenzy  of  courage  not  to 
be  gainsaid,  amid  occasional  spasmodic 
gasps  from  tibe  pipes,  and  cheisrs  from 
any  who  had  brcMtth  to  utter,  ft  sight 
for  those  who  witneeaed  it  to  remem* 
ber  all  their  lives. 

But  no  longer  was  the  attack  to 
be  attempted  by  the  fruitless  valour 
of  small  detachments  and  driblets  oi 
men  struggling  out  throaglk  ft  crowded 
maao.  As  the  Gordons  neared  the 
gap  tbe  word  was  paased  up  and 
shouted  alon*:^  to  '*  clear  a  line  for 
the  Gordons,  '  and  the  n)as8  above 
surged  and  swayed  apart,  leaving  a 
narrow  pathway  clear. 

Ihe  Gordons  enjoyed  the  inesUm^ 
ftble  advantsge  of  bdng  to  ft  certain 
extent  familiar  with  the  gronnd,  from 
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hftviag  descended  from  Dargai  two 
days  before  bj  the  very  path  which 

they  were  now  about  to  ascend. 
Thej  therefore  kuew  that,  when  out  e 
the  dangerous  space  to  the  foot  of  the 
oliffwiM  OMMwd,  tiiB  hfl^ti  eoold  hb 
waled.  Tbib  oUmt  troops^  who  had 
been  hitherto  engaged,  laboured  undor 
a  horrible  uncertainty  to  whether 
they  would  be  in  any  better  position 
to  gain  the  heights  after  crossing  this 
space.  The  Dorset  officers  »aid,  after 
tfatir  first  charge,  that  tbey  ooold  not 
find  ft  pftih  aoKM,  that  iintf  rashed 
forward  only  to  find  themselves  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Moreover 
shortly  before  the  Gordons'  advance 
Geneiul  Kempater  had  asked  for  a 
rapid  artillary  fire  to  be  concentrated 
on  tlio  «iMBiy's  mngan,  and  at  tins 
moment  a  perfect  anlmifho  of  shot 
•ad  diell  broke  from  the  dghteea 
guns  on  the  Kotal  nnd  swept  over  our 
heads  upon  the  positiou.  Undercover 
of  this,  combined  with  a  torrent  of 
independent  fire  from  the  Doiiwti» 
Berbys,  and  QuUibs,  the  Gordoni 
ttreamed  thimi^  the  g^s  one  after 
another  as  fast  as  they  could  clamber 
up,  and  dashed  acro«?s  the  open  space 
beyond.  lud]oUH  -whistled  and  spat 
all  around  them  as  thick  as  over,  but, 
though  a  large  mmber  vera  vmuided, 
fortimeao  fitf  faToored  th«m  that  only 
one  officer  and  tmo  men  were  actually 
killed,  a  smaUer  number  than  that 
lost  by  any  of  the  other  ree:iment8. 
Probably  the  eiiemv'f?  fire  grew  wild 
and  inaccurate  under  the  storm  of 
•hrapnd  thai  lalned  vpon  tfamr 
iM^iof^  «^  I7  the  of  «he 
now  at  last  continuous  ihraiim  of  men 
poiirirc^  tbrough  the  crnp  :  for  in 
quantity  at  least  it  had  not  abated 
one  whit  at  first.  In  a  momentary 
pause,  after  the  first  two  groups  of 
Qotdons  }md  paemd,  a  oompany  of 


the  Derbys  started  vp  and  foUoiPed 
them,  and  then  another,  and  then,  as 

from  a  dam  let  loose,  the  long  pent-up 
mass  at  the  gap  broke  through,  and 
an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  Gordons, 
Derbjei  Donets,  SOdhs  sod  QwUiaa 
were  rosbingpeill-mell  aoross  the  open. 

The  day  was  won.  Whether  it  was, 
as  some  think,  tliat  the  enemy's  supply 
of  ammunition  vtas  running  short 
after  the  live  hours'  fight,  or  whether 
they  were  cowed  by  their  failure  to 
itaj  the  adranea  to  the  foot  of  their 
position,  they  broha  and  fled  when 
the  leading  troops  were  still  two  hon- 
drod  yards  below  them.  The  final 
storming  of  the  steep  track  to  the 
crest,  which  a  few  resolute  men  amply 
supplied  with  ammunition  might  still 
ha^  made  imposriUe^  was  aooom- 
plished  unresisted.  When,  at  three 
o'clock  precisely,  the  heights  were 
crowned,  beyond  some  spln.shes  of 
blood  and  heaps  of  empty  cartridge- 
cases,  no  sign  was  visible  of  Afridi  or 
Orakzai,  alive  or  dead.  This  seems 
to  predada  the  bdief  that  their  ksMS 
can  have  been  very  heavy.  Ours 
amounted  all  told  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  including  three  officers 
killed,  ten  wounded  (one  fatally), 
and  thirty-three  men  killed.  As  the 
troops  scrambled  up  on  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff  thejn^idly  formed  up  nnder 
t]j(  I'r  own  company  €(»mnander8  ready 
for  further  orders;  but  for  that  day 
fighting  was  over.  Colonel  Mathias  at 
once  called  for  a  signaller  from  the 
nearest  company,  which  happened  to 
he  B.  company  of  the  Derfayi^  and 
Osptain  Bowman  plaoed  at  his  dis- 
posal the  signaller  by  whom  he  sent  a 
me«?«n£fe  down  to  the  General  at  the 
Kotal  to  annouuco  tliat  the  posiUon 
was  now  in  our  hands. 

A.  K.  Slbssob,  CoptaMt 
IMiTshira  B^giment^ 
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1.  ~  Ladt  Louisa  Stuabt  :  Sekctiom  from  h»r  MamueripU  ;  ediled  bj  the  Hon. 
Jajues  H.  Home.   Edinbargh,  1899. 

S.— OiaAMZMOS  noic  ah  Out  Poanvouo;  edited  bj  Mn.  Qodfiey  Qaark.  Thre* 
TolnmM,  printed  for  private  etceoIfttioD,  1895. 


Thus  is  •  nowadAja  for  the 
prodiictioiis  of  the  bet  oratniy;  no 
pictnret  sell  so  readily  aa  those  which 
represent  ladies  and  gentlemen  with 

their  hair  powdered,  and  we  buy  (all  of 
as  who  can  afford  piich  luxunVs)  the 
furniture,  the  chum,  the  prints,  and 
thenlver  of  the  eighteen^  century, 
— or  at  least  colourable  imitatiozis 
those  things*  But  unhappily  that 
which  was  most  charming  and  most 
characteristic  in  the  time  of  our  great- 
great-grandfathers  is  not  to  he  re- 
covered by  money  ;  no  curiosity  shop 
can  provide  us  with  the  people  them- 
selvet.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
study  that  racy  and  vigorous  life  of 
theirs  as  it  survives,  faintly  indeed 
but  authentically  mirrored  in  the 
memoirs  and  the  letters  of  the  time. 
And  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
have  left  these  reetnrds,  whether  as 
defibeiate  pieces  of  literary  portrai- 
ture, or  in  the  half-conscious  art  of 
letter-writing,  very  few  indeed  are 
better  worth  reading  than  Lord  Bute's 
youngest  daughter,  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart. 

Lady  Louisa  was  bom  in  1757»  sbt 
years   before    her    father  became 

George  the  Third's  Prime-Minister, 
and  she  lived  on  till  iSTil,  Fortu- 
nate are  those  now  living  who  can 
claim  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  must  charming  and  least  old- 
maidish  of  old  nudds  in  the  days 
when  she  still  lired  at  the  house  in 
Qlouoester  Place,  which  was  her  home 
for  more  than  half  a  century  before 


she  died, — breaking  probably  in  her 
death  tbe  Uwt  link  which  bound  the 
society  painted  by  Sir  JToshua  to  that 

which  Millais  has  set  on  canvas. 
Happily,  she  has  left  mucli  behind 
her.  All  her  life  through  she  wrota 
tor  her  own  pleasure,  and  all  her  life 
through  she  wrote  for  the  pleeanre  of 
her  friiends ;  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  any  of  her  writings 
have  become  accessible.  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scoit  revealed  the  fact  that 
she  was  for  many  years  among  the  most 
favoured  correspondents  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  several  of  his  letters  to  her  (some 
of  the  best  he  ever  wrote)  were 
printed  in  the  great  biography,  but 
very  few  of  hers  to  him.  When  the 
Fa'tiliar  Leiters  were  issued  in 
lbU4:  her  share  in  the  corr^pondence 
appeared  at  greater  length;  and  in 
1890  Hrs.  ChSUrey  Clark,  the  inheri- 
tress of  her  manuscripts,  edited*  for 
private  oirenlatlon,  tiiree  large  volumes 
of  letters  written  by  her  and  hy 
her  personal  intimates.  Tho!?o  k iters 
begin  in  1778  but  they  only  go  aa 
far  aa  ibia,  a  year  marked  by  the 
deaths  of  Iddy  Louisa's  favourite 
sister,  and  one  of  her  chief  friends, 
Lady  Ailesbury.  A  supplement  is 
now  promised  by  Mr.  Home,  who  has 
just  edited  a  selection  from  her  manu- 
scripts and  has  published  the  volume 
for  all  the  world  to  read  and  buy  if 
they  are  wise.  Out  of  these  materials 
I  pfopose  to  compile  some  account  of 
this  charming  lady  and  her  surround- 
ings. 
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iMd  Bote,  Udy  hanam's  hUhet, 
it  ft  butorieal  figore  too  irell  known 

to  need  comment.  After  his  brief 
and  stormy  tenure  of  office  he  settled 
down  into  a  sullen  retirement,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  ruling  passif>n 
of  an  age  in  which  ever^  Englishman 
of  fortune  wm  m  great  a  boilder  at 
Juveoal't  Getroniut.  Lnton  Hoo,  hit 
great  place  in  Bedford  Is]  ire,  was  de- 
signed by  Adams  and  the  grounds 
laid  out  by  "  Capability  "  Brown,  tho 
landscape-gardener,  whose  name  and 
fame  appear  almost  aa  often  as  Sir 
Joehua't  in  the  of  that 

period ;  and  when  Lnton  wat  finished 
he  tnmed  his  energies  to  Highcliffe, 
hia  house  at  Christ  Church.  Lady 
Louisa  was  a  young  cluld  when  her 
father's  name  was  detested  every- 
where except  at  Court,  too  young 
to  be  interetted  in  hit  fortones ;  and 
at  the  grew  older»  if  die  lored  liim, 
there  it  no  trace  of  it  in  her 

Writin^rs. 

At  all  events,  what  ever  she  may 
have   felt   towards  iier   father,  she 
frankly  detested  Luton.    "  The  Luton 
influensa  hat  teited  me,"  the  writet; 
"I  am  half  in  the  vapours  already 
what   with    the    place    itself  and 
the  politic  T  hear  talked."  That 
was  written  iu  1778,  when  she  was 
one-and-twenty    and    just  returned 
from  a  visit,  with  her  mother,  to  a 
cottage  at  Wharnoliffe  which  her 
mother  owned.     She  lored  Tork- 
thire,  as  indeed  she  always  loved 
all  wild  and  romantic  scenery ;  and 
she  loved  her  n)o[i;er,  who,  as  befitted 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  wat  a  woman  of  great 
personal  charm.    Lady  Louisa  wat 
the  jonngett  of  a  long  family;  the 
was  only  four  when  her  eldest  sister, 
Lady    Lonsdale,    married  :    and  at 
one  -  and  -  twenty  she  was  the  only 
daughter    left    at    home.  Circum- 
ttaocee  thna  naturally  tiirew  her 
into  elote  intimacy  wi&  her  mother. 


who  wat  not  only  witty,  but  a  kindly, 
gentle^  and  eminently  lovable  woman ; 

and  they  also  set  her  against  her 
father.    Lady  Louisa  was  not  likely 
to  make  a  great  match,  for  she  was 
plain  and,  though  brilliant,  she  waa 
shy  and  retiring,  at  all  events  as  a 
girl ;   and  the  wat  not  an  eaiy 
perton  to  marry  off  retpectably  and 
conveniently,  for  the  had  the  fas- 
tidiousness  which  goes  with  intelli- 
gence,    She  want^^d   to  marry ;  but 
she  waiitfd    to    marry  a  particular 
person,  and  he  was  a  soldier  with 
nothing  but  hit  profettion,  a  contin 
of  her  own,  Mr.  William  Medowt. 
Lord  Bnte  refuted  to  hear  of  the 
marriage  ;    Mcdows    went    to  India 
(where   he   became   a   very  distin- 
guished  officer)  and  that,  more  than 
any  other  reason,  is  why  Lady  Louisa 
bad  the  Tapoum  at  Luton.   Hie  firtt 
Tolome  of  her  lettem  goto  down  to 
1784  when  she  was  seven-and-twenty, 
and  they  show  a  discontented  moping 
young  woman.     If  she  was  bored  at 
Luton  she  was  worse  bored  in  London; 
"  Really  the  ennui  and  melancholy 
of  it  it  patt  conception,  and  when 
I  think  how  long  our  winter  it  I 
could  cry.    It  it  certainly  lucky  no 
good,  sohpf  farmer  comes  in  my  wav, 
for  I  might  not  resi^^t   the  tempta- 
tion."   bhe  was  already  exhorting  a 
friend  who  wat  not  contented  to 
"lead  apet  in  hell,"  to  do  at  the  did 
and  "tay  not  /  ean%  nor  /  §han*tt 
but  /  tcortt  marry."    It  wat  not  that 
chances  did  not  come  her  way.  No 
less  a  person  than  Dundas  (then  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland)  intimated  his 
intentiont  pretty  plainly.    Lady  Por- 
tarlington,  her  favourite  titter  and 
chief  corretpondent^  would  have  had 
her  accept,  "  as  you  are  better  suited 
than  most  people  to  a  man  older  than 
you,"  Tjady  Macartney,  anothei  si.ster, 
wrote  to  Lady  Fortarlington  that  the 
marriage  wat  very  detirable,  for  that 
Dnndat  wat  very  patrionate  about 
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itf  declaring  it  the  greatest  disgrace 
of  the  age  that  Ladj  Louisa  should 
still  be  called  by  her  maiden  name. 
However  Dimdas  was  at  this  time 
divoroed  from  his  wiis  and  had  fotur 
or  flftt  childrep,  two  of  tiieiii  grown* 
up  danglkten.    Moreover  when  he 
paid  a  call   upon    Larly  Macartney, 
partly  on  affairs  of  State,  partly  to 
forward  his  suit,  he  thought  it  not 
amiss  to   make  advances  to  Ladj 
Macartnfiy  hersell    She  obeerrea, 
v«fy  mgjmmsmijt  thsfc  hli  feeling  for 
Lady  Louisa  mtut  be  sincere,  "sinoe 
at  the  time  he  meant   to  be  very 
gracious  to  me   ho  could  not  help 
making  declaration  of    his  passion 
for  her.'*    It  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
wondwed  that  Lady  LoniM  did  noft 
doaa  Willi  tba  opporfennity;  tiioogh 
she  certainly  thought  twice  about  it, 
for  "  the  bonny  Dundas "  (?o  her  set 
?;poke  of  him)  was  an  ent+^rprising 
wo(X'r  and   taking  her  in  to  dinner 
one  day  ' '  made  a  bold  push  "  towards 
visiting  her  in  the  morning,  this  appa- 
rently being  the  aooepted  honr  for 
a  gentleman  to  pay  his  addreseea. 
"  Though  the  father   of  thopie  Great 
women  he  ia  so  handsome  and  so 
p^allant   withal,"    she   writes,    "  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  look  upon  him  aa 
vn  honme  teuu  eont^guenesJ*  Matters 
were  nem  allowed  to  eonie  to  a  pointy 
and  another  eoitor  anooeeded  him^ 
a  Mr.  Villiers, — and  aj^ain  all  the 
relatives   urged    matrimony.  Yet, 
though  Lady  Txjuisa  was  now  turned 
of  thirty,  she  could  not  conquer  her 
averdon  to  "marriages  in  cold  Uood 
for  eateem,  good  opinion,  oonvenienoe^ 
and  anything  elae  prudent  people 
embellish   indifferencf^   with,"  which 
seemed    to    her  "an  uncomfortable 
prospect  to  anybody  who  lias  known 
what  it  is  to  like  heartily."  The  truth 
waa  that  the  old  liking  waa  not  dead 
and  done  with;  in  1798  her  first  lom, 
now-  Qeneral  Sir  'WUliam  Medows, 
oame  home  firom  India,  where  he  had 


distingui^jhed  himself  at  the  storming 
of  Seringapataiii  and  elsewhere,  and 
he  brought  a  wife  with  him.  The 
connection  between  the  families  ren- 
dered it  inevitable  that  they  shonld 
meet»  and  they  did  so  on  the  friend- 
liest terms»  but  Lady  Louisa  wrote 
in  very  low  spirits  from  Tunbridge 
Wells,  when  she  and  her  mother  went 
to  stay  with  Sir  William.  Aft«r  this 
there  is  no  more  talk  of  marrying. 
In  1794  Lady  Bate  died  and  her 
daoghter  beoame  her  own  mistress  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  with  no  one 
to  consider  but  heraelf,  and  from  that 
time  onward  led  a  far  more  cheerful 
existence. 

The  pleasantness  of  hie  began  late 
for  her,  aa  it  doea  for  a  good  many 
women  of  her  teoqperament»  and  abe 
was  probably  far  more  agreeable  at 

thirty  than  at  twenty,  and  at  forty 
than  at  thirty.  As  a  girl,  whether 
from  list Icssne.ss  or  delicacy,  she  does 
nut  seem  to  have  had  strength  for 
enjoying  herself,  nor  many  oppor^ 
tonitiea  of  going  into  the  world. 
Her  early  letters  have  not  a  girl'a 
natural  enthusiasm  about  dances  and 
festivities ;  if  she  mentions  any 
detail  it  i.s  general] y  some  contTe' 
ietnps  as  when  she  went  to  lianeiagfa 
with  the  very  eooentrie  Lady  Haury 
Coke. 

I  have  uothing  to  tell  you  of  it  except 
that  I  was  seized  by  a  drunken  beau  and 
kindly  invited  to  drLnk  coffee  —  fairly 
picked  up,  in  short — a  thing  I  had  no 
notiim  one  oonld  possibly  be  exposed  to 
there.  Lady  Mary  chose  to  be  violently 
frightened  and  instead  of  walking  quietly 
out  at  the  man's  way,  would  whuk  baek- 
wards  and  forwards,  and  ran  about  and 
Btop  everybody  that  we  met  to  tell  the 
Btory.  I  co\ild  not  help  muttering  tiiat 
we  had  better  not  make  people  tiimk  we 
were  drunk  ourselves. 

B?en  when  ahe  waa  eight-and- 
twenty  and  ^^™"g  to  takn  the 
world  more  phUoaophically  she  goes 
to  a  ball,  danoes,  and  being  tired 
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next  day  nib  liendf  for  "an 
M  fool"   who   is    "past  haviiig 

pleasure  in  hopping  about.^  It  was 
little  solace  to  her  that  a  Campbell 
cousin  had  danced  two  dances  with 
her  (to  allow  more  was  against  her 
rule),  and  then  staek  at  her  elbow 
all  lui^t^  and  finally  proTod  his 
aflboUon  by  tfavowing  a  ]ilate  of 
soup  over  her  gown  at  supper.  Her 
main  impression  of.  the  evening  is 
that  she  was  heartily  sick  of  being  "  so 
be-oousined."  "The  comme  U  /auts, 
among  the  men,*'  she  notes,  "dis- 
dained dancing  abovB  a  danoe  or 
twOk"  When  was  the  period  of 
enei^  in  fashionable  life?  Each 
age  reproaches  itaell  with  a  falling 
off  in  this  respect. 

At  thirty  or  thereabouts,  if  one 
nay  judge  from  the  correspondence, 
Lady  Loniaa  arrived  at  the  happy 
period  when  people  poiiwoiiod  of 
brains,  but  denied  an  exciting  or 
wholly  congenial  part  in  life,  find 
that  there  is  still  that  of  an  amused 
spectator  open  to  them,  and  from 
Una  period  cmward  Lady  Louisa's 
letters  become  much  more  enter- 
taining. She  itill  goee  to  balls, 
though,  having  two  to  get  through 
on  one  night,  she  wishes  she  could 
divide  them  to  two  poor  girls  who 
would  give  their  ears  for  them.  But 
she  goes,  and  she  sees,  and  she 
■mneee  henell  Somefeunee  there  was 
s  good  deal  to  be  amnaed  at;  for 
instance  at  a  magnificent  ball  given 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Hope  town,  for 
which  the  IViuce  of  Wales  had 
named  the  day  himself.  "  But  lo  1 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  reeled  his  B.H. 
pale  as  adies,  with  ceased  eyes  set 
in  his  head  and  in  short  almost 
stupefied.  The  duchess  of  Onmber^ 
land  made  him  sit  down  by  her  and 
kept  him  tolerc'ibly  peaceable  till  they 
went  down  to  h upper."  Then  un- 
happily the  trouble  began.  When 
the  next  idaj  of  aapper  seekori  oame 


down  tbey  found  the  Hsir-Apparent 

"  pc^tted  in  the  doorway  to  the  tenor 
of  all  that  went  by."  No  wonder, 
for  he  embraced  one  duchess,  and 
kissed  her  "  with  a  great  smack/* 
threatened  to  pull  off  a  nobleman's 
wig  and  knock  ont  Ins  faUe  teeth, 
and  in  short  affiirded  a  most  edifying 
Bpeotade  till  Ms  friends  bustled  him 
away  into  his  carriage. 

With  these  outside  comedies  was 
mixed  up  the  comedy  of  Lady  Louisa's 
own  love-a£[airs,  a  comedy  that  was 
not  without  a  background  of  meUm- 
oholy.   Hier  snitor,  Mr.  TlUien^  was 
a  friend;  she  wanted  to  retain  the 
friend  by  declining  to  be  aware  <^ 
the  suitor.    To  pique  her,  he  ostenta- 
tiously neglected   her   and  devoted 
himself  to  other  women :  she  laughed 
at  the  manoeuvre,  but  cried  to  think 
how  once  before  die  had  seen  another 
man  act  in  tiie  same  way ;  but  then 
it  was  beeanse  she  was  hiding  her 
feelings;  now  she  had  no  feelings  to 
hide.    She  was  still  too  young  to 
be    contented    with    her    part  of 
spectator;  but  she  was  a  spectator 
and  a  keen  one.   Witness  her  admir- 
able description  ci  the  first  Birth- 
day  Drawing-Room  given  in  March, 
1789,    after   the   King's   first  re- 
covery.   The  crowd  was  such  t^t, 
many  women  were  swooning,  crying, 
and  screaming:  "I  was  so  squeezed 
and  demolished  myself;  I  was  very 
near  crying^  and  trembled  so  when 
I  was  thrown  out  upon  the  Queen,  I 
did  not  know  what  she  said  to  me." 
Still  more  wonderful  was  the  cost  of 
loyalty  in  those  days.    There  was  to 
be  a  /As  at  Windsor,  when  all  the 
men  were  to  appear  in  the  ooetnme 
of  the  King's  Hnnt^  the  ladies  in 
dresses  of   the  same  colour,  de^ 
blue  trimmed  with  scarlet  and  gold. 
Each  of  these  drosses  was  to  cost 
£30,  and  all  were  to  be  made  by 
one  milliner.     Then  White's  Club 
was  to  give  a  balli  at  which  aU 
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ladies  were  to  appear  in  a  uniform 
costume  of  white  and  gold  with  a 
medal  round  their  necks.  "  Add  the 
expense  of  the  Court  dress  for  last 
Tliursdaj,  (which  was  made  a  birth- 
day) and  yon  will  see  that  a  good 
subject  cannot  he  dressed  for  these 
three  days  under  a  hundred  pounds." 
lady  Louisa  oommente  sharply  on  the 
petty  and  feminine  trait  exhibited  by 
the  Queen  in  turning  from  all  the 
melancholy  scenes  and  political  com- 
plications oooesioiied  by  George  the 
Third's  affliction  to  inventing  new 
and  fantastic  fashions.  Nearly  everjo 
body  went  to  Court  with  some  motto 
in  their  cap  ;  two  or  three  ladies  even 
had  stuck  there  a  huge  print  on  satin 
in  a  frame  which  showed  Britannia 
kneeling  to  give  thanks.  After  that, 
says  Lady  Lonisa,  what  is  left  of  the 
old  expression  about  putting  one's 
shoes  upon  one's  head  I  "People 
put  there  so  many  stranger  things 
than  their  shoes."  She  notes,  too, 
the  increase  in  petticoat  politics 
after  the  King's  illness.  He  gives 
way  more  than  he  used  to  do  to  the 
Qneen,  and,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  no 
more  have  let  all  the  ladies  and 
governesses  and  chambermaids  about 
the  family  prattle  politics  in  the 
manner  they  do  now,  this  time 
twelvemonth,  than  he  would  have 
let  them  sign  papers  for  him." 

Mother  and  daughter  appear  to 
have  been  inseparable.  But  in  1792 
Lord  Bute  died,  and  two  years  later 
hi^  wife  followed  him.  The  anxiety 
which  most  strongly  manifests  itself  in 
the  family  letters  at  this  time  is  for 
Lady  Louisa^  who  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  take  aneh  a  eqiaration  li^tly.  Yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  impression  is 
not  to  be  resisted  that  from  this  time 
onward  she  became  a  much  happier 
woman.  She  lived  her  own  life, 
curtailed  her  attendances  at  Court, 
and  was  able  to  pursue  her  own 
friendships  unreservedly.     Chief  of 


these  was  her  close  alliance  with  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Lady 
Frances  Scott,  second  wife  of  Liord 
Douglas.  In  1799  she  went  for  the 
first  time  to  Dalkeith,  and  this  became 
thenoefcHward  an  almoBt  annual  visit. 
It  was  at  Dalkeith  and  at  Bothwell, 
the  home  of  Lord  Douglas,  that  she 
formed  the  most  famous  o£  all  her 
friendships  with  "Wrilter  Scott,  the 
only  man  outside  her  own  family  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence, so  Isr  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  selection  pnhUshed.  Tet  there 
must  for  a  time  have  been  a  great 
sileiioe  and  loneliness  in  her  life, 
when  she  settled  down  with  her  old 
maid-servant  to  live  in  Gloucester 
Place.  The  first  letter  after  her 
mother's  death  that  is  published  dates 
from  1798,  and  in  it  she  writes  to  the 
Dudieia  of  Bucdeudi  an  account  of 
an  entertainment  given  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Dalkeith  in  the  Duchess's  town 
house.  It  was  a  pretty  crowd  she 
said,  for  those  who  had  real  beauty 
were  seen  to  advantage  in  those  days. 

I  fear  one  most  add,  real  you^  for 
if  yon  did  BOO  the  old  brown  faces  in 

black  wi^s  I  the  yellow  necks  set  forth  to 
view  !  :mci  thp  transparpnt  dresses  that 
leave  yuu  certain  there  is  no  chemise 
beneath.  The  figures  one  meets  walking 
in  the  street  with  footmen  behind  them 
are  exactly  what  Cr^biliou  would  have 

{>ainted  lying  on  a  sopha  to  receive  a 
over.  And  in  a  high  wmd!  Men's 
clothes  outright  would  be  modesty  in 
comparison.  Doa*t  imaghie  me  an  old 
maid  growling  at  the  young  people,  for 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  atatues  in 
wet  drapery  are  very  fuiiy  my  contem- 
poiexies  at  least. 

One  may  add  to  that  her  oommea^ 
taxy  on  the  men,  written  in  1802. 

I  dare  not,  b^ng  an  old  maid,  utier 

such  a  word,  hut  I  do  'uish  j'oung  men 
were  once  more  taught  to  dtmce  and  fence 
and  made  a  httle  like  gentlemen  I  and 
wheu  they  have  v«y  ihin^  ruutUt  yeUoW 
or  red  hair,  or  very  greasy  bl£u:k  [the  case 
she  had  in  view]  1  wish  they  would  wear 
a  little  powder. 
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There  ai'e  numbei-letM  tilings  in  her 
Man  of  tbk  period  that  coe  would 
gladly  quote.  Waa  die  really  the 
inven^r  of  a  famous  Mying  when  ahe 

wrote  of   Jjidy  Diana  Lo  Flerainp^, 
"  The  bloom  of  her  ugliness  has  gone 
off"T    And  liow  many  people  know 
where   Lord  Beaconsfield  found  his 
*<  ettinoe  Toleaiio''t  Wilkea  need  the 
phnae  ol        ^|  and  Lady  I^oiiin 
quotes  him.    Her  impreeriona  of  the 
Lakes  (where  she  mnkes  no  mention 
of  the  Lake  poots)  in  tfio  fir^t  rear  of 
this  century  are  worth   reading,  if 
only  to  find  in  them  perhaps  the 
earHeii  outcry  against  the  Invaakm  of 
tourists  in  search  €i  the  piotereaqiie. 
Lady  Louisa  walkrd  over  the  country 
Tx>]i^ly,  unlike  the  heroine    of  tliat 
day  in  fiction.    *'  Use  legs  and  have 
them "  is  a  proverb  that  she  quotes 
with  appfohatkm.     She  liked  the 
aeenery  Mid  ahe  liked  the  people,  and 
ehe  praiaeB  the  North  Country  way  of 
"  speaking  a  kiiui  blunt  wend  to  you 
as  they  pass,  man,  womnn  and  child, 
*  Gocxlmorrow  '  or  *  Goode'en,'  '  a  fine 
day  '  or  '  a  cold  night.'   There  is  some- 
thing of  aodent  manners  in  it,  one 
humaii  being  aehnoiwledging  another 
with  benevolence  that  is  much  more 
agreeable   to  me  than  their  being 
respectful."    Aristocrat  to  her  finger- 
tips, she  liked  the  dalesmen  who  loved 
to  trace  their  occupation  of  the  same 
Imvi  flreoi  Irther  to  eon  through  aa 
many  st^  aa  ^  would  make  a  prood 
pedigree  for  a  peer."    And,  aristocrat 
that  she  was,  she  disliked  and  despised 
the  ostentation  of  a  Court  which  at 
that  time  wa.s  deeply  tainted  with 
vulgarity.    In  ISO 7  she  went  back  to 
it  alter  an  aboeoee  of  two  yeare  and 
wrate  her  lueou  ooiaBien't  on  the 
aqnabUee  betweeo  Frinoe  an^  Ttht- 
ce«?<^.     Her  sympathies  were  rather 
w]th  the  woman,  but  especially  she 
w.-Ls  averse  to  any  kind  of  scandal 
and  raking  up  of  grievances.    **  What- 
ever tenda  to  lower  any  one  in  the 
Ho*  479. — yoL,  lui. 


public  estimation  must  lower  all,  fur 
they  mnet  all  go  together." 

Her  natatal  eetting  waa  among 
people  who  took  their  x^nk  tor  granted 
and  did  not  think  that  it  needed  dis- 
play to  rlistinguish  them.  The  society 
in  whicii  .she  met  Bcott  was  probably 
the  best  that  existed  in  those  days, 
and  Bome  aooonnt  mnet  be  given 
of  that  iHnona  friendehip.  Lady 
Loidsa  had  been  given  to  literary 
composition  from  her  childhood  ;  in- 
deed the  first  glimpse  we  get  of  her 
is  a  mention  in  Lady  Mary  Coke's 
journal  of  "  Lady  Bute's  youngrat 
dan^ter,  a  ehild  of  ten,  who  ehowed 
na  the  beginning  of  a  Ftmotk  novel 
wrote  by  heraeif  and  infarmed  ne  ehe 
Wfi9  going  to  write  a  play  ;  that  the 
plan  was  fixed  and  was  going  to  be 
taken  from  a  Roman  story."  As  she 
grew  older,  she  contracted  her  ambi- 
tions and  grew  very  much  more 
retioent  about  them.  Her  older 
sisterSi  of  whom  indeed  she  never  eaw 
much,  seem  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
aware that  she  wrote.  But  Mr. 
Home's  book  contains  a  half  satirical 
apologue  in  verse  called  Thb  FAiiuie' 
Vnxadc  which  waa  oiiginaUy  eom- 
poeed  at  seventeen,  thon^  Ledy 
Louisa  observes  in  her  notes  upon  it 
(vastly  more  entertnining  than  the 
verse)  that  it  had  bxn  many  times 
rehandled.  Its  object  at  all  events 
was  te  point  the  vanity  of  young  ladies 
in  weeVing  for  esdnsive  triumphs, 
whether  of  beanty  or  of  wit.  liere 
is  also  in  the  correspondence  a  plea- 
sant story  of  a  Jeu  rT^fprU  in  which 
she  took  part.  She  wm  staying  with 
Lady  Douglas  and  her  family  at  an 
inn  in  the  Lakee  and  another  party 
was  in  the  house.  Some  one  in  this 
party  scrihUed  on  the  window-shutter 
a  copy  of  verses  in  prni'^p  of  Lady 
Dougla"'?  spaniel.  Tiny,  and  thpcp 
wero  rviid  with  delight.  Presently 
liny  w&a  sent  as  an  emissary  bearing 
round  his  neok  another  set  4rf  rhymee 
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in  reply,  of  which  I^dy  Louisa  was 
the  author,  and  these  attributed  the 

authorship  of  the  original  copy  to 

Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby  (then  notable 
as  a  traveller  in  Greece),  who  was 
known  t<»  \ye  one  of  the  otlier  party. 
Naturally  all  this  interchange  of  wit 
led  to  an  acquaintance  from  which 
sprang  in  the  last  resort  the  poem  of 
RoKRnv  ;  for  it  was  in  tiiis  way  that 
Lady  Louisa  came  to  know  ^Ir. 
Morritt  and  it  wms  she  who  vc\:\dc 
Morritt  known  to  Scott.  Her  actual 
correspondence  with  Scott  began 
apparently  in  1807,  but  the  tenor  of 
the  first  letter  preserved  proves 
sufficiently  by  its  deference  to  her 
judgment  that  she  had  already  given 
him  reason  to  rate  her  critical  faculty 
a-  hisjhly  and  as  justly  as  he  difl  later 
uheii  he  wrote  recommending  I>ady 
Louisa  Stuart  as  the  best  possible 
critic  isxe  a  budding  author  who  had 
been  commended  to  him. 

I  do  not  know  a  person  who  has  half 
of  her  taste  and  talents,  or  could  do  a 
young  author  half  so  much  good.  Lady 
Louisa  unites  what  are  rarelv  found  to- 
gether — a  perfect  tact,  such  as  few  even 
in  the  higher  dasses  attain,  with  an  un- 
common  portion  of  that  rare  quality 
which  is  called  genius.  As  a  lady  slie 
has  the  art  of  communicating  criticism 
without  giving  pain  never  having  been 
a  hackneyed  author  like  some  folks  you 
know  of. 

He  did  not  speak  without  warrant ; 

the  criticism  wMdi  her  letters  contain 
was  the  best  ever  addressed  to  him, 
and  she  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
privileges.  That  is  a  large  word  :  for 
she  was  one  of  those  who  heard  him 
read  at  Bnduutan  House  tiie  newly 
written  episode  of  the  stagfaunt  in  the 
▼^y  days  when  he  was  personally 
experimenting  upon  the  galloping  ex> 
ploits  which  in  his  Lady  op  the  Lake 
he  ascribed  to  Fitzjames  ;  she  was  in 
the  secret  when  the  Bbidal  of  Trier- 
vain   was   being  published  anony- 


mously ;  and  she  was  among  the  very 
first  to  be  officially  let  into  ^  fgntAmc 
secret  of  the  authorship  of  Talis  or 
MT  Landlord.    Not  that  it  was  a 

revelation.  T^dy  Louisa  wrote  back 
that  the  possession  of  the  secret  would 
in  no  way  encumber  her  for  she  was 
still  "free  to  say  what  I  believed 
since  the  first  hour  I  read  Watibkbt, 
and  should  have  gone  on  believing 
ever  since,  had  you  denied  the  charge 
with  ever  so  good  a  grace."  But  the 
author's  confidence  revived  in  her  the 
old  delight  which  she,  like  many  an- 
otiier  shy  woman  (Mrs.  Browning  for 
instance)  had  known  in  going  w*i3ffHi. 
There  are  plesssnt  references  in  her 
letters  to  this  enjoyment  and  she 
recalls  for  Scott's  benefit  its  peculiar 
fasdnation  for  her. 

ffidmg  my  face  set  my  tongue  at 

liberty,  and  as  my  habits  were  always 
retired  I  was  precisely  the  last  person  in 
London  whom  my  nearest  friends  could 
suspect  of  betaig  the  mark  that  teazed 
them.  Then  came  the  enjoj-naent  of  their 
different  accoimts  and  conjectures  for  a 
week  afterwards;  and  if  I  adced  an 
innocent  question  "  Pooh  1  it's  a  sort  of 
thing  you  can't  enter  into."  You  see 
I  have  been  in  training  for  a  oonq>irator. 

And  so  she  entered  wi^  delight 

into  her  harmless  conspiracy  and 
nothing  else  gives  us  so  clearly  a?  her 
letters  the  thrill  of  delight,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  speculation  which  the 
early  novels  oocsaioned.  Dsily  there 
were  new  reports]  the  Tales  could  not 
possibly  be  by  the  author  of  Wayer- 
LET ;  Waverley  was  certainly  Scott's  ; 
Scott  could  not  write  this,  it  is  above 
him,  and  there  is  not  his  tiresome 
description  of  scenery.  In  Scotland 
other  people  were  modestly  confessing 
the  authorship;  in  the  houses  of 
Buccleuch  and  Douglas  there  was 
knowledge,  not  conjecture.  Scott's 
sister-in-law  had  "owned  it  a  joint 
undertaking,"  and  they  were  elabo- 
rately pointing  out  the  palpable  dif- 
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feronce  of  bands, — '*  where  the  weaker 
pen  WM  laid  down  and  the  atronger 
takon  vp."*   And  this  deUsht  to  the 

lady  in  the  mask  was  durable ;  even 
in  1818  writing  to  criticise  Rob  Roy, 
ahe  tells  how  people  still  come  to  her 
"  with  a  complacent  delight  in  their 
own  sagacitji"  and  give  their  reasons 
for  diBOOvenn^  dilBiBfen^  anthoni^HniO 
donbt  with  an  aonmen  worthy  of 
Homeric  aoholars  in  Germany. 

Waveuley,  her  first  love,  was 
never  entirely  dethroned ;  but  of 
those  upon  which  wo  have  her  detailed 
verdict  Tuk  Heabt  of  Midlothian 
moat  atirred  her.  IVnOi  die  ooxn* 
plained  of  the  "hune  huddled  con- 
clusion " ;  a  complaint  often  repeated, 
for  Scott  did,  as  she  says,  "  kick  his 
books  out  of  doors";  but  she  appre 
ciated  at  its  full  value  the  marvellous 
achievement  of  making  Jeanio  De&a&t 
"without  youth,  beauty,  genius,  warm 
paariona,  or  any  other  novel  perfeo> 
tion,"  hold  our  sympathy  and  interest 
from  beginning  to  end, — "  *  enlisting 
thp  n flections  in  the  cause  of  virtue ' 
ten  times  more  than  ever  Richardson 
did."  Her  old  family  prejudices  too 
were  gratified  by  Scott's  portrait  of 
John,  Duke  ol  Argyll,  her  great-nnde 
who  had  been  like  a  father  to  her 
father,  (for  Tx>rd  Bute  was  left  an 
orphan  early)  and  who  was  a  main 
subject  of  family  tradition.  All  this 
tradition  survives,  for  whoever  cares 
to  compare  it  with  Soott's  novel, 
cryatalUwd  in  the  admirable  memoir 
of  the  Duke  and  his  family,  which 
makes  up  about  half  Mr.  Home's 
book.  The  best  that  a  rcviewor  ran 
do  in  such  a  case  is  to  recommend 
everybody  to  read  for  themselves ;  but 
it  may  add  cogency  to  the  reoommen- 
dation  to  give  some  aketdi  of  ita 

content.^. 

The  whole  account  of  the  Argyll 
circle  is  charged  with  the  beat  spirit 
of  comedy  from  the  very  outset,  for 
there  is  no  courUihip  on  record  more 


curious  than  the  Duke's.  He  returned 
full  of  honours  from  Marlborough's 
wars,  handsome^  witty,  and  married 
only  in  name  to  the  daughter  of  a 

rich  citizen,  from  whom  he  had  long 
been  spparated.  His  experience  of 
women  had  \)een  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  the  belief  that  probably  none  was 
to  he  trusted,  but  certainly  none  that 
had  brains.  There  was  *  maid  of- 
h<monr  at  Queen  Anne's  Court,  Mrs. 
Jenny  Warburton,  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  her  rusticity.  This  lady 
once  owned  in  public  with  great 
simplicity  her  predilection  for  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  was  teased 
about  it  till  die  cried.  Some  one 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Duke^  and 
hr  decided  to  console  her  by  his 
.I'hances.  But  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment neither  his  graces,  nor  \nn 
blandishments,  nor  his  magniiicent 
presents  oould  win  consent  from 
this  lady  whom  he  bdieved  to  be 
"^iifTering  all  the  tormttits  of  love 
for  himself.  He  thereupon  conceived 
nrt  opinirn  of  her  as  the  one  paragon 
of  feniiijo  virtue,  little  suspecting 
tliat  (as  Lady  Louisa  points  out) 
Bin.  Warburton  had  not  an  atom 
of  romance  in  her  oompodtion,  and 
had  simply  avowed  in  sheer  ndwetii 
a  casual  preference  which  any  one 
else  would  probably  have  shared  but 
not  expressed.  With  the  confidence 
of  a  perfectly  cold  temperament  she 
continued  lor  years  to  recdve  very 
equably  the  Duke's  vidts  every 
morning.  This  prelerenoe  diown  to 
her  by  so  distinguished  a  person 
sectircd  her  retention  Rmont?  the 
ijiaids-of-honour  after  Queen  Anne  s 
death ;  and  finally  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  wife  died.  Eveiybody  was 
in  a  flutter,  except  Mrs.  Warburton. 
The  Duke  wanted  her  to  marry  him 
out  of  hand,  but  she  said  "  she  would 
marry  no  man  that  had  a  wife  above 
ground,"  and  insisted  upon  a  full 
interval  of   liuc  months  before  she 
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was  joined  to  the  most  adoring  ol 
husbands.    Time  had  no  effect  upon 
his  devotion  to  this  very  plain  and 
quite  iliiterate   woman  who  repaid 
him   with    "a   comfortable  indiffer- 
ence."    Portraits  of  her  filled  him 
with  fury;  but  a  misiatiire  which 
purported  to  be  his  Dnchess  he 
carried  pnmdly  about,  and  would 
gaze  upon  the  l)eautiful  features  and 
say,  "There,  thnt      tiiv  Jane."  The 
fruits  of  this  odd  union  were  four 
daughters,  who  wore  brought  up  in 
a  circle  from  which  the  Dudiess 
rigofooiiy  excluded  all  "your  clever 
wonu  II  "  Tlieir  father,  whose  opinion 
of  female  intellect  has  been  stated, 
only  interfrrofl  with  their  education 
so   far  as  to  fordid  them  learning 
French,  "because  one  language  was 
enough  for  a  woman  to  talk  in;** 
and  their  mother  was  mainly  ooeapied 
with  her  troops  of  degs  and  cats. 
Naturally  the  girls  grew  up  as  they 
pleased,  and  "  became  the  most  noisy 
hoydening   girls   in   London."  All 
married,  and   all  developed  a  fine 
crop  ol    eeoentridties ;  bat  the 
yonngest    Lady    Mary  (habitually 
spoken  of  as  Queen  Mary  in  the 
family  letters)  threw  the  rest  com- 
pletely into  tho  ^hfidc.     She  was  a 
handsome    woman,   with    plenty  of 
brains  and  a  taste,  nut  fur  literature 
batk  for  records.   "She  heated  her 
brains  with  hirtory  as  others  have 
done  with  romances,"  and  dreamed  of 
playing  a  great  part  on  the  world's 
stage  till  indeed  she  convinced  her- 
self   that    great    princes  courted, 
feared,  or  menaced  her.    If  she  was 
not  lainoas  she  socoeeded  at  least  in 
being  oonspicuous.  Her  marriage  vas 
a  comedy  played  for  the  town's  diver- 
sion.   It  began  with  a  betrothal  in 
the  ordinary  business-like  forms  to 
Lord  Coke    tho  diss<:)lut<'  son  of  a 
dissolute     fatiicr,    Lrord  Leicetiler. 
Lady  Mary  at  ilrst  smiled  upon  the 
soitor,  bat  once  he  was  accepted. 


heaped  upon  him  marks  of  a  coyness 

approaching  aversion.  She  was  urged 
to  break  all  off,  but  declared  that 
"it  would  l>e  time  enon^rh  at  the 
altar."  Lady  Louisa  must  keep  the 
responsibility  for  the  recital  which 
follows ;  she  wrote  it,  I  may  say,  for 
the  edification  of  the  daoghter  her 
dear  friend  Lady  Douglas. 

To  the  altar  then  she  went  (in  April, 
1747)  and  there,  instead  of  an  effectual 
"  No,'*  Catherine  uttered  the  urevooahle 
"Yis,"  gave  Petruchio  her  hand  and 
submitted  to  be  sacrificed.  But — but — 
a  ciroumtrlanoe  awkward  to  hint  at  is,  as 
you  will  find,  the  main  hinge  of  the  story. 
But  nmiour  whispered  that  the  sacrifice 
remained  incomplete.  To  speak  out,  the 
bridegroom,  who  conceived  he  had  a 
long  score  of  insolence  to  pay  olT  and  was 
predetermined  to  mortify  the  fair  bride  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  did  net  soraple 
entcrtaininj?  his  bottle -compamons  with  a 
ludicrous  detail  of  particulars.  He  found 
her  ladyship,  he  said,  in  the  mood  of  King 
Solomon's  Egj'ptian  captive — "Darting 
Bcoru  and  sorrow  from  her  eyes  " ;  prepared 
to  become  the  wretched  victim  of  abhorred 
compulsion.  Therefore,  oooUy  assnrixig 
her  she  was  quite  mistaken  in  apprehend 
ing  any  violence  from  him,  he  ocgged  she 
would  m»ke  herself  eaqr  and  wUbed  her 
a  very  good>nigfat. 

Her  husband  continued  to  neglect 
her  and,  though  heaping  endearment.'? 
on  her  in  company,  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  crop  of  wild  oats» 
Lady  Mary  behaving  with  a  meekness 
which  leads  her  chronider  to  obeerve 
that  her  "ttctli  nnd  clnws  were  not 
yet  fidly  f^vown."  ivord  Leicester  at 
first  sided  with  hi.s  daughter-in-law, 
denounced  his  son,  and  laboured  to 
bring  about  a  recondliatioD.  But 
matters  soon  altered.  Lord  Leicester 
wanted  an  heir  to  his  estates;  but  Lady 
Mary,  having  thus  begun  life  with  a 
really  fine  and  notable  grievance, 
was  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
it,  and  absolutely  declined  to  accept  of 
any  atonement  Her  husband  carried 
her  off  to  his  own  house  at  Holkham, 
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wliore  Ab  alill  nnitod  and  began  to 
give  her  case  "a  high  historical 
ooloiiriag."  She  hinted,  not  obscuroly, 
at  suspicions  of  poisoning,  and  when 
her  own  maid  was  dismissed  would  not 
let  the  new  one  near  her.  Naturally 
all  ihiB  paved  the  way  for  a  lawsuit  ot 
tlie  mort  in^wnng  idod,  and  it  was  a 
gnat  day  for  LadyHavy  whan  aha  cane 
forth  from  her  supposed  imi»iM>nment, 
"feeble,  squalid  and  in  a  wretched 
plight,  dressed  almo8t  in  tattera  which 
(by  the  way)  the  Leicester^  main- 
taWltiiatit  waa  her  good  plaaaoreto 
wear,  liiioa  bar  pia-mooay  had  never 
beea  withheld."  Her  husband  played 
the  comedy  with  spirit  to  the  end. 
The  mob  pressed  round  to  got  a 
sight  of  her  and  broke  the  glass  of 
her  chair.  "  '  Take  care '  said  the 
tflndar  husband  aa  ha  handed  hsBt 
out  of  ii,  *mj  deamt  lova,  take 
cam  and  do  not  hurt  yourself.'" 
For  the  humours  of  her  examination 
in  court  rearlers  must  be  referred  to 
I^y  L<juisa.  The  end  was  a  separa- 
tion, followed  shortly  by  Loixl  Coke's 
death  whieh  kft  Lady  Haiy  a  Iraa 
wonaan  and  a  very  efigiUa  widow. 
However,  such  was  her  dignity  of 
carnage  that  it  ficterred  common 
mercenary  adorers  from  approaching 
her  with  their  proposals,  and  no 
suitable  match  presented  itself.  But 
the  nobleman,  who  waa  thai  Irfwd 
Mardi,  and  afterwards  heeama  at 
least  notorious  as  Old  Q.,  fhouglit  he 
eould  flo  no  Ijetter  than  make  love 
to  lict.  Nobody  in  T>>ndon,  except 
Lady  Mary,  regarded  Lord  March  as 
a  person  in  the  least  likely  to  marry 
anybody;  bat  she  took  another  view, 
^nie  result  was  an  announcement, 
made  by  Lady  Mary,  of  their 
approficliing  marriage.  The  happy 
couple  when  they  met  in  public 
treated  each  other  wit.ii  remark- 
aUa  eaidneai;  and  Loid  Manh 
egiaed  the  tnwasiiwi  to  panda  his 
nttachmant  to  a  ver^  notorjoaa  lad^ 


of  the  cpora.  His  lelationn^  who 
were  oveijoyed  at  tiia  prospeot  of 
his  setting  down,  lemonstrated,  bat 

they  got  no  satisfaction  from  him ; 
they  condoled  with  Lidy  Mary,  but 
she  expressed  herself  absolutely  satis- 
fled  with  her  Jiano^t  oondnot 
Finally  Lord  Manh,  whose  qvito 
nnmatrlmonial  addresses  had  been 
construed  into  a  proposal  and  ac- 
cepted, liit  upon  a  new  method.  "  He 
paid  her  a  morning  visit;  what  passed 
never  fully  transpired ;  but  he  got 
what  he  wanted,  an  oatrageons  box 
the  ear  and  a  eommand  never  to 
approach  her  doors  again."  So  ended 
Lady  Mary's  second  betrothai,  bat, 
at  least  in  her  own  view,  she  was 
destined  for  greater  things.  S!io 
attached  herself  closdy  to  the 
Ooort^  and  more  parfdoalarly  to 
the  person  of  Lady  Yannonth, 
George  the  Second's  favourite  $  not 
that  she  wa.<j  indiflbrent  to  morals, 
but  that  "  by  some  revelation  nr  in- 
spiration granted  to  her  alone  auioag 
all  the  mortals  subject  to  King 
George  either  in  Britain,  or  Hanover, 
she  bad  acqnired  a  poaitive  certitode 
that  he  and  her  spotless  friend  were 
privately  married."  Under  this  pat- 
rnnnrfe  she  beciime  a  considerable 
person  at  Court,  and  she  was  now 
honoured  with  attentions  which  not 
even  she  desplMd.  Bdwaid,  Doha 
of  York,  was  then  nearly  twenty; 
Lady  Mary,  a  handsome  woman  of 
thirty- two,  with  a  rf^T>r!tation  if  not 
for  wit  at  least  for  brains,  treated 
him  in  a  manner  that  flattered  his 
vanity,  and  he  was  drawn  into  a 
eotrespondeDce  witii  boron  the  most 
entirely  abstract  subjects.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Duke  had  no  designs 
of  any  sort,  but  that  he  probably 
had  a  liking  for  her  as  a  virtuous 
and  distiuguished  woman  who  was 
deeply  attadlied  to  hfm ;  Lady  HiBry'e 
dei^P'^  sofiifiiently  avident  to  be 
the  stonding  joke  at  Gonrt   He  no 
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donbt  belimd  in  her  devotkm  to 

him ;  she  was  certainly  convinced  of 
his  passion  for  her,  and  her  wonderful 
journal  (which  constitutes  the  most 
complete  chronicle  of  a  Coui  t's  small 
heer  ever  written)  is  full  of  passages 
whidi  oommoit  upon  the  obvious  im> 
easiness  shown  bj  the  King  at  the 
Duke's  marked  attentions  to  herself. 
Fate  interposed  after  many  yearn;  the 
Duke  dio<l  at  ^lotlena  in  1767,  and 
Lady  Mary  was  left  in  a  lifelong 
bereAvemenb  which  she  took  every 
puDA  to  pende.  Till  the  day  of  her 
death,  apparently,  she  would  aUow  no 
one  to  m«)ntion  Westminster  Abbey  in 
her  presoico.  lie  was  buried  th^re, 
and  the  associations  aroused  were  too 
paiuiul. 

It  le  delli^iliil  that  Midi  a  ohar 
racter  as  Ledy  Mary  eboald  have 
existed,  ttiU  more  delightful  that  it 

should  have  found  a  fitting  recorder. 
Lady  Louisa's  chronicle  follows  lier  to 
Vienna  in  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa 
and,  (as  tlio  letters  show)  the  younger 
lady  had  ample  opportunities  of  hear* 
ing  the  elder^s  adventmes  in  that 
court.  I^y  Mary  vraa  received  there 
with  becoming  honour,  and  for  some 
months  was  happy,  but  oould  not  bp 
couttint  with  a  mere  honorihc  posi- 
tion. She  attempted  tu  make  her 
inflvenoe  felt  in  some  oonriontrigae^ 
favour  declined  and  Lady  Mary  left 
Vienna  in  dudgeon  fully  convinced 
that  !^raria  Theresa  "  the  last  of  the 
illustrious  lino  of  Austria,  the  Em- 
press of  Germany,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, the  leading  power  of  Europe 
was  A«r  enemy— HERS.'*  Nothing 
disagreeable  ever  happened  to  her 


afterwards  that  she  did  not  attribute 
to  the  Empresses  far-spreading  machi- 
nations ;  if  bidding  was  run  up  against 
her  at  an  auction,  they  had  done  it  ; 
and  the  rest  of  her  li&  was  spent 
under  a  flattering  shadow  of  asMSsinap 
tioii. 

Yet  witty  as  Lady  Louisa  was,  no 

one  can  fairly  charge  her  with  a  lack 
of  charity.    She  does  justice  to  the 
amiable  an  well  a.s  to  the  humorous 
side  of    every   character   that  she 
touches ;  and  it  most  be  ronemhend 
that  she  was  writing  not  for  publica> 
tioa  bnt  to  give  to  yoaqger  frisndB 
SOTie  idea  of   their   common  fore- 
runners.   She  shrank  from  print  and 
from  every  kind  of  publicity.  Soott 
got  into  berious  trouble  with  her  be- 
cause  in  his  enthusiasm  for  a  ballad, 
which  she  had  written  on  the  stoij  of 
TJgly  Meg,  he  recited  it  everywhere  till 
a  talk  came  round  in  Txjndon  that  Liuly 
Louisa  f^tnart  was  going  to  publish  a 
volume  jt  verses.    "  Tt  is  really  too 
haxd  upon  a  poor  snail,"  she  wrot^ 
to  be  dragged  by  the  hiiinis  into  the 
high  road  when  it  is  eating  nobody's 
cabbage."    It  was  a  misfortune,  she 
held,  for  women  to  be  rendered  conspi- 
cuous even  without  their  own  consent, 
as  in  the  case  of  transcendent  personal 
beauty.    It  is  without  Lady  Louisa's 
consent  that  her  wit  has  become 
pnblio  property;  and  if  there  be 
vitality  in  any  memoirs,  hers  least  of 
all  seoin  likely  to  sink  out  of  sight. 
I^t  us  hope  that  wherever  she  is, 
»he  does  not  resent  our  intrusion. 
Perhaps  behind  a  dosor  mask  than 
ever  she  still  langhs  at  the  world. 

SxiPHSN  Qwnm. 
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Kreting,  the  old  Sakai  ilaye- woman, 
first  told  me  this  story,  as  T  sat  by 
iier  side  on  the  banks  of  the  Perak 
Kiver,  aad  watched  her  deft  manage- 
ment of  her  long  ziatiye  fishing-rod, 
and  listened  to  her  gnttmal  grants  of 
satisfaction  when  she  succeeded  in 
landing  anything  that  weighed  more 
thnn  half  an  ounce.  The  Malays 
called  her  Kreting  (woolly-head)  in 
derision,  because  her  hair  was  not  so 
sleek  and  smooth  as  that  of  their  own 
women-folk,  and  that  was  the  only 
name  by  wlaxh  A»  had  bem  called 
for  well  nigh  half  a  century.  When 
1  knew  her  she  was  repulsively  ugly, 
lean,  and  l^ent  with  years  and  many 
burdens,  with  a  loose  skin  tlmt  hung 
iu  pouches  of  dirty  wrinkles,  and  a 
diock  of  grizzled  luir  which,  as  the 
village  children  were  wcmt  to  cry 
after  her,  resembled  the  nest  ol 
a  squirrel.  Even  then,  after  many 
years  of  captivit}',  she  spoke  Arahiy 
with  a  .strong  -Sakai  accent,  split tiumj 
each  word  up  into  tlio  iudividuui 
syllables  of  which  it  was  composed ; 
and  even  when  she  told  the  history  of 
her  life's  tragedy  she  wa.s  far  from 
fluent  or  eloquent.  By  dint  of  mak- 
ing her  tell  me  the  story  over  and 
over  again,  however,  by  asking  count- 
less questions,  by  fitting  what  she 
said  and  what  she  hinted  on  to  my 
own  knowledge  of  her  fellow-tribesmen 
and  their  sarroimdings»  I  contrived 
to  piece  her  tale  together  into  some- 
think  like  a  connected  whole.  For 
the  rest,  the  Sakai  people  of  the 
upper  Plus,  into  whose  country  duty 
often  took  me  in  those  days,  told  me 
their  version  of  the  facts,  not  once 
but  many  times,  as  is  the  ma^nnftp 


natives.  Therefore  1  think  it  pro- 
bable that  in  what  follows  X  have  not 
strayed  fax  from  the  truth. 

The  Sakai  camp  was  pitched  far 
up  among  the  little  straying  spurs 
of  rising  gromid  which  wander  off 
from  the  mountains  of  tho  main 
range,  and  straggle  out  into  the 
valleys  on  either  hand.  In  front  of 
tho  camp  a  tiny  nameless  stream 
tumbled  its  hurried  waters  down  the 
slope  to  the  plain  below.  Across  the 
slender  rivulet,  and  on  every  side  as 
far  as  the  straitened  eye  could  see, 
there  rose  forest,  nothing  but  forest, 
crowding  groups  of  giant  trees,  under- 
wood twenty  feet  in  height,  a  tangled 
network  of  vines  and  creepers,  the 
wMb  as  impenetraUe  as  a  quidcset 
hedge.  It  had  been  raining  heavily 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  now  that 
evening  was  closing  in,  each  branch 
and  twig  and  leaf  dripped  slow  dropsi 
iif  moisture  persistently  with  a  melan- 
choly sound  as  of  Kature  weeping 
furtively.  The  fires  of  the  camp, 
smouldering  sullenly  above  the  damp 
fuel,  crackled  and  hissed  their  discon- 
tent, sending  wreaths  of  thick,  blue 
smoke  curling  upwards  int(j  the  still 
air  iu  such  dense  volumes  that  the 
scarlet  of  the  Hames  was  hardly 
visible  even  in  the  gloom  of  gathering 
night.  In  the  heavens,  seen  over^ 
head  through  the  interlacing  boughs, 
the  sunlight  stUl  lingered,  but  the 
sky  looked  wan  and  woebegone,  pale 
and  sickly. 

There  were  a  score  and  a  half  of 
squalid  creatures  occupying  the  little 
camp,  men  and  women,  and  children 
of  various  ages,  all  members  of  the 
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down-trodden  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula,  creatures  melancholy  and 
ninrable,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
Hie  sodden,  drau-j  gloom  d  their 
comfortleoi  NBting  phoe.  All  the 
diildrai,  and  some  of  the  younger 
women,  were  stark-naked,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  camp  wore 
uo  garment  save  a  narrow  strip  of 
bark-cloth  twii^ted  in  a  duty  wisp 
about  their  loins.  XTp  here  in.  the 
hiUs  it  VBS  intensely  oold,  for  the 
rain  had  ohilled  the  forest  lands  with 
a  dank  rawness.  The  rude  shelters 
of  leaves  and  branches,  under  which 
tlie  Sakai  had  sat  huddled  together 
while  the  pitilesti  sky  poured  its  waters 
upon  thm,  had  afi^rded  no  real  {no- 
teetion  from  tiie  weather,  and  erory- 
thing  in  the  camp  was  drendied  and 
clammy.  The  Sakai  squatted  on  their 
heels,  pressing  closely  one  against  the 
other,  with  their  toes  in  the  grey 
ashes,  as  they  edged  in  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  smoky  fires.  Every 
now  and  again  the  teeth  of  tme  or 
another  of  them  would  start  chatter- 
ing noisily,  and  several  of  the  children 
whimpered  and  whined  unceasingly. 
The  women  were  silent,  but  the  men 
kept  up  a  constant  ilow  of  disjointed 
talk  in  queer,  jerky  monotiyllables. 
Most  of  the  Sakai  wwe  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  leprous-looking 
skin-disease,  bred  by  damp  jungles 
and  poor  diet;  and  since  the  wet 
caused  the  irritation  to  be  excruciat- 
ing, they  tore  at  their  skin  with 
relentless  finger-nails,  like  apes. 
The  men  smoked  a  green  shredded 
tobacco,  soft  and  fragrant^  rolled  into 
rude  cigarettes  with  live  leaves  for 
their  outer  coating.  A  lew  yams  and 
jungle-roots  were  baking  themselves 
black  in  the  embers  of  the  fire?, 
and  one  or  two  fish,  stuck  in  the  cleft 
of  a  split  stick,  were  roasting  in  the 
c^tre  of  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

Of  a  sudden  the  stealthy  tones  of 
the  men  ceased  abruptly,  and  the 


women  fell  a-quieting  the  complaining 
children  with  hurried  maternal  skill. 
All  the  folk  in  the  camp  were  strain- 
ing their  ears  to  listen.  Any  one 
whose  senses  were  less  acute  than 
those  of  the  Sakai  would  have  heaid 
no  sound  of  any  kind,  save  only  the 
tinkling  babble  of  the  little  stream, 
and  the  melancholy  drip  of  the  wet 
branches  m  the  forest ;  but,  after  a 
moment's  silence^  one  of  the  elder  men 
spoke. 

"  'Tis  a  man,"  he  said,  and  a  look  of 
relief  flitted  over  the  sad,  timorous 
faces  of  his  companions.  Even  the 
Sakai,  whose  place  is  very  near  the 
bottom  in  the  scale  of  humamty,  lias 
his  own  notions  of  self-esteem,  aiid  he 
only  speaks  of  those  of  his  own  race 
as  mm;  all  other  human  bdngs  are 
^|fo&f  (strangers). 

Presently  a  shrill  cry,  half  scream, 
half  hoot,  such  as  you  miglit  imagine 
to  be  the  war-whoop  of  a  Red  Indian, 
sounded  from  the  forest  about  a  quarter 
d  amile  down  stream.  Even  a  Euro* 
pean  could  have  heard  this,  so  dear 
and  penetrating  was  its  note ;  and  he 
would  ha\  e  iiddcd  that  it  was  the  cry 
of  the  argus-pbonsant.  A  Malay, 
well  though  he  knows  his  jungles, 
would  have  given  the  sound  a  similar 
interpretation;  but  the  Sakai  knew 
better.  Their  acute  perceptions  could 
detect  without  difficulty  the  indefln* 
able  difference  between  the  real  cry 
of  the  bird  and  this  ingenious  imita- 
tion, {  ret  isely  similar  though  they 
would  have  seemed  to  less  sharpened 
senses ;  and  a  moment  later  an  aigua> 
pheasant  sent  back  an  answering 
whoop  from  the  oentre  of  the  fire  over 
which  the  old  man  who  had  spoken 
sat  crouchiniT  The  yell  was  imme- 
diately answered  from  a  hill-top  a  few 
hundred  yards  up-stream,  and  the  old 
fellow  clicked  in  his  throat,  like  a 
demoralised  dodc-spring.  It  was  his 
way  of  laughing,  for  a  wild  bird  had 
answered  his  call   It  had  faakd  to 
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detect  the  deoeptuni  which  the  Sakai 

could  recx^pDoae  ao  euily. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  two 
yonn</  Sakai,  with  blovr-pipos  ovor 
thek  ahouiders,  rattan  knap'iack.s  vi\ 
their  backs,  aud  bamboo  speaib  in 
their  haiMb  pftned  into  the  oamp  ui 
nngto  file.  They  emerged  ttom  the 
for^t  like  shadows  OMt  upon  a 
wall,  flitting  swiftly  on  noiseless 
feet,  and  squatted  down  by  the  firo 
without  a  word.  They  rolled  cigar- 
ettes, lighted  them  from  a  flaming 
fireibtmiid,  and  fell  to  wnnking  them  In 
•Oenoe.  Then  the  old  man  who  had 
answered  their  signal  ^loke  a  question 
in  jerky  monosyllables  without  even 
glancing  at  them.  The  elder  of  the 
two  new-comers  grunted  a  response, 
with  hiti  eye^  still  fixed  upon  the 
mokyflre. 

"The  Gohs  were  at  Legap^  three, 
and  three,  and  three,  many  Gobs," 
he  fwiid.  Tlie  Sakai's  knowledge  of 
notation  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
numeral  three ;  a  larger  number  than 
that  must  be  expressed  by  kerp*\ 
which  UMttDS  many. 

May  they  be  dovooFed  by  a  tiger  I  ** 
gnarled  the  old  man.  Tt  is  the  worst 
curse  of  which  the  Hakni,  who  fears 
his  hou.se-mate  the  tiger  more  than 
anything  on  earth,  ha.s  any  conception. 

"Hiey  are  hunting,''  went  on  die 
youngster;  ''hunting  men,  and 
Pangku  Muda  and  To*  Stia  are  with 
them."  The  speaks  split  up  these 
Malay  names  into  monosyllables,  suit- 
ing the  sounds  to  the  disjointed  arti- 
culatioQ  of  his  own  people. 

Hie  listening  Balcai  granted  in 
choniiy  in  token  of  their  fli— tiofath 
Hon  at  the  preMnee  of  t;  •  e  men 
among  their  enemiet.  To'  Pangku 
Muda  was  the  Malay  chief  of  the 
village  of  Iwsak,  the  las:t  of  the 
civilised  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Ploa  Bh«r.  Hit  title  in  Malay 
meant  the  Jnmor  14^^  heeanae  he 
!■  rapposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 


Sakai  tribes  and  it  is  npon  his 
kneee  that  the  ehildlike  jungle-folk 

nre  Raid  to  mpnsc  as  an  infant  lies 
in  the  lap  of  its  mother.  Malays 
ha^■e  a  fondness  for  notions  of  this 
kind,  though  their  attitude  towards 
the  forett-dwellert  has  never  been  one 
ol  either  genHeneas  or  protedion. 
Although  To*  Pangku  Muda  was  a 
Mahomedan,  he  had,  like  most  of 
the  Malay<;  the  Plus  Valley,  a 
strong  strain  of  Sakai  in  his  blood, 
and  thiti  made  him  formidable  in  the 
jungles  when  he  led  the  annual  rwd- 
ing>parly  in  person.  Moreover,  he 
was  greatly  feared,  by  Malays  and 
Sakai  alike,  for  the  knowledL'e  of 
magic  aud  the  occult  powers  which 
were  attributed  to  him. 

To'  Stia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Sakai  bom  and  bred,  hot  he  b^onged 
to  the  tame  tribes,  who,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  and  their  women  and 
children  from  suffering  worse  things 
than  usual,  were  accustomed  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Malays,  aud  to 
aid  them  in  their  slave-raids.  Hie 
presence  of  these  two  men  with  the 
parfy  now  upon  the  hunting'patii 
boded  ill  for  the  cowering  creatures 
in  the  camp,  for  the  Sakai's  only 
chance  of  escape  on  such  occasion h 
lies  in  his  sensitive  hearing  and  in 
his  superior  knowledge  of  wood^enift. 
Bnt  To'  Esngkn  Mnda  and  To*  Stia, 
as  the  Sakai  knew  full  well,  could 
fight  the  jongloKiweUers  with  their 
own  wefiy)nn'^. 

The  old  Chief,  Ka'  (the  Fish),  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  conversa- 
tion since  the  arrival  of  the  seouts, 
pressntly  spoke  again,  still  keeping 
his  tired  old  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
smouldering  embers.  "  By  what  sign 
did  ye  learn  that  To*  Pangku  and 
To'  Stia  were  at  hand  I  "  ho  asked. 
It  was  evident  from  his  tone  that  he 
was  seeVing  oomftirt  for  himssU  and 
his  fellows  in  tbe  hope  thai  the  yming 
seonts  might  perinps  have  been  mis- 
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taken.  Laish  (the  Ant),  the  younger 
of  the  two  voutlis,  who  had  nntil  now 
sat  by  the  fir©  in  silence,  answered 
him  promptly. 

"We  saw  the  track  of  the  foot  of 
To*  Stia  on  the  little  sand  bank  below 
Legap,  and  knew  it  by  the  twiBted 
toe,"  he  said.  "  Also,  as  we  turned 
to  l^ve  the  place,  seeking  you  others, 
the  Familiar  of  To*  Pangku  called 
from  the  jungle  thence,"  and  ho  indi- 
cated the  directioii  by  pointing  with 
the  tip  of  his  outstretched  chin,  aa  is 
the  manner  of  hia  people. 

The  poor  crouching  wretches  sliud- 
dered  in  unison  like  a  group  of  tree- 
tops  when  a  puff  of  wind  sets  the 
branches  rustling. 

"The  Qrandfather  of  Many 
Stripeat"  marled  Ka'  under  his 
breath  in  an  awed  whisper.  Every 
man  and  woman  present  knew  of  the 
Familiar  Spirit,  whicli,  in  the  form 
of  a  tiger,  followed  its  master  To' 
Pangku  whithersoever  he  went,  and 
even  the  little  duldren  had  learned 
to  whimper  miserably  when  thdr 
elders  spoke  of  the  Grandfather  of 
Many  Stripes. 

An  old  crone,  shivering  in  her 
nakedness,  beat  her  long,  pendulous 
breasts  with  palsied  hands,  and 
whinq|)ered  plaintively  *^  B  I  ks-non 
JS  kt^non  ythi  (Oh  my  child, 
my  chUdl),**  and  a  young  girl  who 
squatted  near  her  pressed  softly  up 
against  her,  seeking  to  comfort  her. 
The  harrl  tears  of  extreme  old  age 
oozed  with  diiliculty  from  the  eyes  of 
the  crone,  as  she  rooked  her  body 
restlessly,  but  the  girl  did  not  weep ; 
only  hor  gase  sought  that  of  Laish. 
She  waj?  a  pretty  girl,  in  spite  of  the 
dirt  and  squalor  whicli  disjfigured  her, 
with  crisp  wavy  hair,  and  a  shape 
lithe  and  slim  and  graceful ;  but  her 
face,  which  should  have  been  bright 
and  laughing,  wore  the  same  fright- 
ened, himted  expression  as  that  wUch 
was  to  be  marked  on  the  features  ol 


all  the  inhabitants  of  this  unhappy 
camp. 

Laish  seemed  to  swallow  something 
hard  in  hia  throat,  before  he  turned 
to  Ea'  and  said,  "  What  shall  we  do^ 
Grandfather  t" 

"  Wait  till  dawn then  shift  camp, 
up  stream,  always  upstream,"  grunted 
the  Chief. 

The  Sakai  pressed  in  more  cicely 
than  ever  about  the  fire,  and  the  two 
scouts  emptied  the  contents  of  their 
rattan  knapsacks  on  to  a  oouple  of 
large  banana  leaves.  Boots  of  many 
kinds  were  there,  some  sour  jungle- 
fruits,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  na.'ilinesses,  which  Ka'  divided 
among  all  the  folk  present  with 
extreme  nicety.  Food  is  so  impor* 
tant  to  the  wild  Sakai,  who  never 
in  human  memory  have  had  suffi- 
cient  to  eat,  that  the  right  of  every 
member  of  the  tribe  to  have  a 
proportionate  sliare  of  his  fellows' 
gleanings  is  recognised  by  all ;  and 
in  time  of  stresi^  a  cob  of  maise  has 
to  be  shared  by  a  doseo,  the  starving 
creatures  will  eat  the  grain  row  by 
row,  passing  it  from  one  to  the  other 
that  each  may  have  his  portion. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  Sakai 
settled  themselves  to  sleep  in  the 
wann,  grey  ashes  of  the  fires»  wak- 
Ing  at  intervals  to  warm  themselves 
afresh,  to  talk  disjointedly,  and  then 
once  more  to  stretch  themselves  to 
rest.  The  younger  men  took  it  in 
turn  to  keep  watch  in  tlie  tree-tops 
on  the  down-river  side ;  but  no  at- 
tempt to  disturb  them  was  made  by 
their  enemies,  and  at  dawn  thej  broke 
camp  and  once  more  started  on  their 
weary  journey  towards  the  interior. 
It  was  their  object  to  throw  the 
Malays  oil"  ti;<  r  track,  so  they  walked 
up  the  bed  ot  the  little  brawling 
torrent,  swollen  and  muddy  from 
the  rain  oi  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  took  care  never  once  to  set 
foot  on  the  banks  of  the  stresm.  It 
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wii  mitenbUe  wotk,  lor  the  water 
mu  oold  as  iflo^  and  tha  rivulet's 

course  was  strewn  with  raggwl  rorkv, 
ftiul  hampered  with  fallen  timber,  but 
the  S&kai  passed  through  all  obstruc- 
tdxma  like  flitting  shadows.  They 
crept  throogh  incredibly  narrofw 
places:  thej  acnimbiad  over  jnles  ol 
dry  or  rotten  timber,  without  break* 
ing  a  twii?  or  apparently  leaving  a 
trace ;  and  they  kept  strictly  to  the 
bed  of  the  titream  until  it  had  nearly 
readied  its  source  in  the  lower  hiUa. 
TliA  men  carried  their  arms,  and  most 
of  their  few  and  poor  possessions  ;  and 
the  women  toiled  along,  their  ba<^ 
bowed  beneath  the  burden  of  their 
rattan  knapsacks,  in  which  little  l)abies 
and  car\  ed  bamboo-boxes  jostled  rude 
coo3dng-pots  and  scraps  ol  evil4ook- 
tng  food.  CSiildren  d  mora  than  two 
yearn  old  fended  io^  tfaemselves» 
following  deftly  in  the  footat^  of 
their  elders,  many  of  them  even 
helping  to  carry  the  property  of  the 
tribe.  The  oldest  woman  in  the 
camp^  8em-pak,  the  Ihuriao,  who 
had  cried  oat  in  her  terror  when 
To'  Fiu^a's  Ikmiliar  was  named 
by  the  scouts,  tottered  along  on 
palsied  ff^t,  her  lips  mumbling 
lessly,  her  tired  old  head  shaking 
,from  side  to  side,  her  eyes  restless 
and  wild.  She  alone  carried  no 
burden;  it  wae  all  that  she  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  her  fellows  mi- 
hampenxi  by  a  load,  but  Te-XJ 
("Riinnint,'  Water)  her  grand-dauglitor, 
boir  ujn  II  lior  strong  young  shouldera 
a  pack  iicavy  enougii  for  them  both, 
and  on  the  march  bar  hand  was  ever 
ready  to  help  the  feeble  steps  of  the 
older  wcoaan.  Te-U,  had  times  bc^n 
better,  was  to  have  been  married  to 
Lai&h  a  few  days  earlier ;  but  the 
camp  had  IxM^n  broken  up  hurriedly 
before  the  ^mple  wedding-ceremonies 
could  be  completed^  for  the  news  cf 
flie  slaTe*raiders  had  driven  aU 
HuNight  of  anything  less  wgent  than 


the  saving  of  life  and  liberty  from 
the  minds  of  the  harassed  jnncpe-folk. 

In  their  own  primitive  way  these  two 
half-savage  people  loved  one  another. 
I^sli  was  iilled  with  fear  for  the  girl 
more  even  than  for  himself  and  she 
looked  to  him  for  protection  if  the 
wcfst  came  to  the  worst.  Iheir  at- 
traction toe  cne  another  was  strong, 
but,  for  the  moment,  the  girl's  heart 
was  really  more  occupied  with  her 
old  grandmother  than  with  her  lover ; 
and  it  never  occurred  to  Laish  to 
eflhr  to  carry  any  portion  cf  Te-U^ 
burden,  nor  did  the  girl  expect  him 
to  make  such  a  snggestioo. 

Thr  hm<r  procession  wound  its  way 
up  the  little  sinuous  stream  until  the 
midday  sun  showed  clearly  over  their 
heads  through  the  boughs  and  branohes 
ofthetrees.  They  all  walked  in  the 
same  manner,  each  foot  being  placed 
exactly  in  front  of  its  fellow,  and 
each  man  treading  almost  precisely  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Sakai  next  in 
front  of  him.  Kxperience  umst,  m 
some  remote  and  fctgptten  past,  have 
tani^t  the  foreet^wdlers  that  this  is 
the  best  and  quickest  way  of  thread- 
ing a  path  through  the  jungle,  and 
experience  has  now  crystallised  into 
an  instinct,  so  that  to-dMv,  even  when 
walking  in  open  country,  the  Sakai 
still  adopti  this  peculiar  gait  Ton 
may  mark  a  similar  pecoliarity  in  the 
mode  of  progression  of  many  wild 
beasts  whose  lives  have  been  paeeed 
in  dense  forests. 

At  last  old  Ka'  halted,  and  his 
followers  stood  still  in  their  tracks 
whUe  he  grunted  ont  his  ordece.  A 
steep  hill,  eome  Ave  hnndied  leet  high, 
rose  abmptly  on  their  right.  It  was 
covered  with  jungle  through  which 
the  eye  conld  nrit  peiu'trate  for  more 
than  a  few  yards ,  but  all  the  Sakai 
knew  that  its  crest  was  a  long  spur, 
or  hog'e  back,  which  if  followed  wonld 
enable  them  to  peas  into  a  river-basin 
separate  fiNnn  that  vp  which  they 
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had  been  toiling.  By  making  their 
way  up  the  stream  that  they  would 
then  strike,  they  would  win  to  the 
borders  of  Fahajig;  and  when  the 
raiders,  if  tbey  saooeeded  in  piok- 
ing  up  the  eanfnlly-TeUed  trail,  fomiid 
that  the  fugitives  had  gone  so  far,  it 
WM  possible  that  they  might  be  dis- 
coiirfi!?ed  from  further  pursuit,  and 
niif^'ht  turn  their  attention  to  some 
other  band  of  wandering  Sakai.  The 
first  thing,  however,  was  to  conceal 
all  traoea  of  the  route  whioh  Ka's 
party  had  taken,  and  he  therefore 
bade  his  people  disperse,  breaking  up 
into  little  knots  of  two  or  three,  so 
that  no  definite,  well-defined  trail 
might  be  left  as  a  guide  to  the  pur- 
suers. The  Sakai  were  well  versed 
in  aO  each  tricka,  and  very  few 
words,  and  no  ezplanationa  were 
needed  to  make  them  understand 
what  was  required  of  them.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds  the  little  band 
of  alx)ri!^ine.s  had  broken  up  and 
melted  away  into  the  forest  as  swiftly 
and  aa  alently  as  a  bank  of  mirt  ia 
dispersed  by  a  puff  of  morning  wind. 

Laish  attached  himself  to  and 
old  Sem^pak,  and  the  three,  passing 
up  stream,  presently  began  to  scale 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  earth 
was  black,  sodden,  and  slippery;  the 
jungle  was  dense,  and  set  with  the 
erad  thorn  thickets,  whieh  eorer  the 
slopes  of  the  interiiNr ;  the  gradient 
was  like  that  of  a  thatched  roof ; 
and  the  climb  made  even  Laish  pant 
and  cat<.'h  his  breath  with  difHeuUy, 
while  old  Sem-pak  sobbed  painfully, 
with  a  noise  Uke  that  made  by  a 
broken-winded  horse.  Up  and  up 
they  scrambled,  leaving  hanfiy  any 
trace  of  their  ascent,  and  with  that 
complete  absence  of  sound  which  only 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  their 
fellows,  the  wild  Sakai,  can  ever 
attain  to.  They  never  halted  to 
take  bfeatii,  but  attacked  the  hill  as 
though  it  were  an  enemy  whom  they 


were  bent  upon  vanquishing,  and  at 
last  the  summit  showed  clearly  in 
front  of  them.  Then  Laish  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks,  gazed  ahead  of 
him  with  the  rigidity  of  a  pointer  at 
work^  aaid  the  next  moment^  nttenng 
an  indescribable  sound,  half  yell  half 
scream,  he  was  tumbling  down  the 
slope,  baring  the  two  women  with 
him,  rolling,  falling,  scrambling,  heed 
less  of  rending  thorns  and  the  rude 
blows  of  branches,  until  they  once 
more  fonnd  tiiemselves  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  from  whioh  they  had 
started  to  make  the  aaosntb  Old 
Sem-pak  fell  prone  upon  the  ground, 
her  chest  heaving  as  though  it  con- 
tained some  living  thing  which  sought 
to  make  its  escape,  her  eyes  wild  with 
fear.  At  that  moment  tiie  long- 
drawn  moaning  howl  of  a  tiger  broke 
out  upon  the  still  air  of  the  forest, 
seemingly  just  above  their  heads,  and 
the  three  Sakai  shuddered  miserably, 
their  toeth  clattering  with  fear.  Laish 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
striped  body  throng  the  sparse 
jungle  near  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  this  had  been  sufficient  to  send 
him  floundering  down  into  the  plain 
again.  The  three  Sakai  were  silent, 
listening  intently.  Again  the  howl 
broke  out,  further  to  the  left  this 
time,  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  scream  that  could  only  have  been 
uttered  by  human  Hps;  then  again 
silence^  it  might  be  for  a  ^paoe  of 
fifteen  seconds, — silence  dreary,  de- 
solate, miserabl'^,  during  which  the 
tap  of  a  wood  pecker  could  be  dis- 
tuu  tly  heard,  while  old  Sem-pak's 
gasps,  and  the  throbbing  of  the 
listeners'  hearts  seemed  to  make  a 
ncnse  like  the  rhythmical  beat  of  a 
drum.  Then  in  an  instant  the  whole 
jungle  seemed  to  have  become  tilled 
by  all  the  devils  in  Hell.  Every 
member  of  the  little  band  was  sound- 
ing the  danger-yell,  a  shrill,  far- 
carrying  cry,  half  hoof>  half  seream^ 
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in  whuh  the  despair  of  the  nuteniUe 

Jimtglfr'Folk  makes  itMlf  heard,  calling 
to  the  silent  heavens  and  to  unpitj- 
ing  man  and  heast  the  tale  of  their 
thousand  sorrows.  Te-U  and  Laish 
Joined  in  the  cry,  but  atx>ve  the 
tnmalfe  ooaU  be  hesard  the  engry, 
Iwstiel  growlings  of  tJte  unswm  tiger 
woRTing  his  pfej. 

Presently  the  frightened  Sakai, 
8till  screaming  as  tliough  in  the 
sound  they  aouglit  pi  ttction  from 
the  dangers  of  their  surroundings, 
began  to  foree  tbeir  v«>j  out  d  the 
farastk  end  to  duster  together  in  » 
trembling,  shuddering  crowd  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  One  of  their 
number,  Pie  (the  Fruit),  and  the  two 
small  children  whom  niie  had  been 
carrying  in  tlie  knapsack  slung  upon 
her  beok,  were  missing,  and  the 
nen  who  had  been  her  husband, 
staring  frjgbtlaUy  with  protruding 
eyes,  was  making  strange  clicking 
noises  in  his  tltront.  T^-hirh  is  the  only 
way  in  winch  liie  male  Sakai  finds 
it  possible  to  express  deep  emotion. 
GiMiiially  the  band  was  stilled  into 
silenee^  and  sai  listening  speU-bound 
to  the  growlinge  of  the  tiger.  Uien 
Ka'  spoke. 

"*Tis  the  cursed  one,"  he  said. 
"  'Tis  he  that  followeth  ever  at  the 
heels  of  To'  Pangku.  I  beheld  his 
navel,  yellow  and  roend  and  swollen ; 
it  hath  its  place  in  his  throai.  Be- 
oanse  I  beheld  it  lie  dared  not  touoh 
triP,  and  he  passed  by  and  tnnk  Pie 
and  the  little  ones,  her  children. 
Come,  my  brothers,  let  ua  cry  aloud 
that  we  have  beheld  his  navel,  and 
hb,  beiqg  ashamed,  will  seek  miety 
in  flight." 

The  men  rose  to  their  feet,  taid 
taking  their  tim^  fi  om  Ka',  rni«ed  a 
cry  in  chorus  imparting  the  anato- 
mical iuiormation  in  question  to  the 
growling  monster  on  the  ridge.  They 
made  so  goodly  a  noise  that  lor  the 
moment  the  snarling  of  the  beast  was 


drowned  by  it ;  bnt  when  they  paused 
to  listen,  it  was  heerd  ee  diatinetlj 

as  before. 

"  'Tis  the  accursed  beast  of  magic," 
cnpd  Ka  ;  "  else,  surely,  had  a  great 
^iiame  overcome  him." 

The  nnabaehed  tiger  oontinued  to 
snarl  and  growl  over  its  vietims  high 
above  the  Sakai's  heads  on  the  brow 
of  the  hog's  back. 

"  Come,  let  us  cry  to  him  once 
more,"  said  Ka'  to  his  fellows  ;  and 
once  again  they  raised  a  shrill  sliout 
that  carried  it  end  wide  through 
the  foresti  repeating  the  enrioos  in- 
formation whioh  Ihey  had  already, 
though  to  no  purpose,  imparted  to  the 
bea-st.    Malays  and  Sakai  alike  be- 
lieve that  the  tiger  is  very  sensitive 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  he  will 
lly  befote  the  Cms  of  any  man  who 
pomemes  the  neoessaiy  knowlsdge 
of  his  anatomy.    The  native  tibieory 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  tiger's 
navel  is  located  in  his  neck,  and  you 
may  search  the  body  of  one  of  these 
monsters  most  minutely  without  tind- 
ing  anything  to  dtapnnre^  or  to  prove, 
the  notion. 

A  third  time  the  Sakai  raised  their 
shout,  nnd  when  they  relapsed  into 
silence,  the  tiger  had  ceased  his  angry 
growk  ;  but  anotiier  sound,  faint  and 
far,  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
lower  reeic&es  of  the  stream  np  which 
the  tribe  had  been  toiling.  It  was 
like  the  roar  of  a  rapid,  only  broader, 
coarser,  gmfTer,  and  when  they  heard 
it  the  heartstrings  of  the  Sakai 
tightened  painfully,  for  it  recalled 
to  them  the  memory  of  a  danger 
which  for  the  moment  had  well-nig^ 
paesed  out  of  their  consoioosnsBS* 
It  was  the  tdnkt  the  warory  of  the 
Malays.  The  raiders  were  on  their 
trail,  and  were  pressing  up  the  little 
stmua  in  pursuit.  The  yells  which 
the  fugitives  had  been  uttering  would 
serfe  to  guide  them,  and  there  would 
be  no  need  for  tiie  shuw  traokdog 
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whieh  delays  the  hunter  and  giT6S 

the  quarry  his  best  chance  of  escape. 
In  their  fliglit  from  the  Familiar  of 
To'  Pangku,  for  such  they  firmly  be- 
lieved the  tiger  to  be,  the  Sakai  hod 
trampled  down  the  thorn  thickets 
reekleady,  and  even  a  Enropeui 
would  lukve  found  no  difficulty  in 
reading  the  tale  which  the  luBty  foot* 
marks  toH  plainly. 

Ka'  called  to  his  people  to  follow 
him,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the 
ascent  in  front  of  him,  for  none  dared 
again  fiwe  the  fury  of  the  Familiar, 
he  plunged  into  the  jungle,  worming 
a   way   through   the    packed  tree- 
trunks  and  the  den5?e  undergrowths 
with  incredible  speed  and  deftness. 
Ka'  went  at  a  kind  of  jog-trot,  steady, 
swift,  but  careful  and  unhurried,  and 
his  people^  young  and  old,  streamed 
along  at  Ida  heela  adopting  the  same 
nimble  gait.     They  were  travdling 
now  far  faster  than  any  Malay  could 
hope  to  do    through   virgin  forest  ; 
but  they  were  leaving  a  trail  behind 
them  that  any  child  could  follow,  and 
in  their  passage  they  were  praetioally 
clearing  a  path  for  the  use  of  their 
enemies.  AU  day  they  kept  on  steadily, 
only  halting  now  and  again  for  a  brief 
breath  in^i^pace   when    old  Sem-pak, 
overweighlfd  with   the  load  of  her 
seventy  years,  could  no  longer  k^p  the 
same  pace  aa  her  fellows.   At  first  ih» 
iMk  sounded  omoe  or  twioe,  still  in* 
distinct  and  very  distant,  but  after 
the  first  half  hour  all  human  sounds 
ceased,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
save  the  beast-noises  of  the  surround- 
ing forest,    liie  fugitives  had  thrown 
down  most  ol  their  loadsi  and  now 
travelled  burdened  by  little  save  their 
babies  and  their  weapons ;  when 
life  is  in  danger,  the  value  of  pro- 
perty sinks  into  insignificanco  Their 
faces  all  wore  the  same  expression, 
tense,    fearful,   strained,   and  their 
eyes  were  wild,  savage^  hunted,  and 
filled  to  their  brinu  witii  a  great 


fear.  Even  tlieir  movementSi  and 
the  light  touch  of  their  feet  upon  the 
ground,  betokened  that  all  their 
muscles  were  braced  for  instant  flight 
at  the  first  sign  of  danger. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  heavens  opened  and  the 
drenohittg  tropioal  rain  fall  in  aheeto 
of  glistening  water.  But  still  the 
Sakai  continued  their  march,  pressing 
resolutely  forward,  they  knew  not 
whither,  into  jungle-depths  which 
even  to  them  were  untrodden  lands. 
They  had  no  objective  in  sight  now ; 
their  one  idea  was  to  get  away,  away 
from  the  Mislays,  from  captivity  and 
death. 

As  dusk  began  to  gafhrr  the  rain 
ceased,  and  Ka'  cried  to  fellows 
that  they  must  halt  for  ilie  night. 
The  moon  was  in  its  last  quarter,  and 
the  blackness  of  tiie  Jungle  was  too 
absolute  for  even  the  Sakai  to  force 
a  way  through  the  thickets  when 
darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  land. 
Not  daring  to  kindle  a  fire,  lest  the 
light  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  their 
pursuers,  they  squatted  in  a  draggled, 
woebegone  group,  neelring  warmth  and 
comfort  by  physical  contact  with  one 
another.  They  were  miserably  cold  ; 
they  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  had  but  a  few  blackened 
yams  and  roots  between  them  with 
which  to  assuage  their  hunger ;  thdr 
mops  of  froway  hair  were  soaked  with 
rain-water,  and  their  bodies  itched 
distract ingly.  But  all  physical  dis- 
comforts were  forgotten  in  the  des- 
perate agony  of  the  feau*  which  wrung 
their  hearts. 

Shortly  alter  midni|^t  they  all 
awoke  suddenly.  They  had  been 
sleeping  in  sitting  attitudes,  with  their 
knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins,  and 
their  heads  nodding  abovp  them.  Thoy 
spoke  no  word,  but  they  listcn.-ii 
breathlessly.  The  yowling  moan  of 
a  tiger  was  sounding  about  half  a 
mile  away  to  the  soutii.    Nearer  and 
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iMtrar  oame  the  brato^  howl- 
ing^  diwwng  out  each  btoodrcmdliiig 
note  with  a  winton  delight  in  ite  own 

unmusical  song.  The  Sakai  cowered 
miserably,  and  drew  nearer  still  to 
one  another.  For  more  than  half  an 
hour  they  sat  thus  in  utter  silence, 
while  the  tiger  approedwd  dowly, 
lunfy,  till  preeently  it  eppeend  to  be 
calling  from  the  jungle  within  a  lew 
yards  of  the  quaking  wretches.  Kow 
it  seemed  to  make  a  complete  circle  of 
the  camp,  yowling  cruelly.  Again  and 
again  it  prowled  about  and  about  the 
aUvering  creaititnM^  as  tiiough  henUng 
tiwm;  hat  they  ooaM  eee  nothing 
dinmgh  the  intense  darknees,  and  the 
complete  loss  of  the  sense  of  sight 
served  to  quicken  even  their  rudi- 
mentary imaginations  into  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thousand  nameless  terrors. 
An  hoar  later  the  tiger  ■oomcd  to 
draw  off  a  little,  and  then  the  Jungle- 
People,  who  had  bean  too  intent  npon 
the  heoat  to  spare  a  thought  for  any 
othii  danger,  became  aware  that 
human  beings  were  in  their  vicinity. 
How  they  Iraew  this  it  would  be  im- 
pooihle  to  explain ;  tiie  instinet  of 
the  wild  tribes  is  as  unerring  as  that 
of  many  animals,  and  they  felt  nther 
thui  heard  or  perceived  throucrh  any 
of  their  ordinary  aeoMe,  the  proximity 
of  their  enemies. 

NoiBeletifythe&  the  Sakaii  men  and 
womeB  alike^  fell  to  drawing  clear  from 
tiie  underwood  tiie  long  lines  of  green 
rattan  which  grow  in  such  profusion 
in  all  the  jungles  of  the  Peninsula. 
These  they  twisted  into  great  coils 
the  size  of  large  cart-wheels,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  tribes  eome  seven 
or  e^i  In  all,  with  Lanh  amoag 
thena,  bagaa  ewarming  into  the  nearaat 
tree.^.  They  had  gathered  and  pre- 
pared the  rattans  in  absolute  dark- 
nes.s,  guii.led  only  by  their  seti^o  of 
touch,  and  the  men  now  climbed  un 
ieeing  into  the  impenetmbiie  blaokiwui 
of  the  toffiit   Their  matinet  had  told 


the  loreet-people,  not  only  that  their 
enentiea  were  at  hand,  but  aho  that 
the  camp  had  been  snrrounded  by 

them.  They  knew  that  the  Malays 
would  not  attack  them  until  just 
before  the  dawn,  therefore  it  wtus 
their  object  to  escape,  if  they  might 
do  flo^  before  daylight  came  to  the 
earth. 

The  Sakai  can  waiUc  vip  the  bare 

trunk  of  a  tree  with  as  much  ease  as 
you  walk  up  the  door  steps  of  your 
house,  and  when  once  fairly  among 
the  branches  they  are  thoroughly  at 
home.  The  yonQg  men,  aocoidingly, 
had  no  difficulty  in  aacending  into  the 
tree-tops,  and  then,  swinging  them- 
selves lightly  from  bough  to  bough, 
they  began  to  bridge  the  more  difficult 
places  with  the  lines  of  rattan,  mak- 
ing them  iast  at  each  end.  In  this 
manner  at  the  end  d  about  three 
qnarten  of  an  hour  they  had  oon* 
■tructed  a  path  of  tight-ropes  some 
fifty  yards  in  length,  and  had  passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  Malays  who  lay 
encamped  all  around.  Then  the  men 
retomed  to  the  Sakai,  and  gave  the 
woid  for  the  etart  Old  Sa'  leading, 
the  long  line  of  jnngle-folk  dimbed 
slowly  into  the  tree-tope,  aU  treading 
lightly  without  making  a  sound,  the 
anxiouii  mothers  striving  to  still  the 
babies  which  they  bore  in  their 
boaoms.  Deftly  they  picked  their  way 
through  the  pitchy  darkncM,  treading 
shrewdly  on  the  slender  lines  of 
rattan,  and  for  some  twenty  yards  aU 
went  well  with  thorn  Then  one  of 
the  babies  whinjpered  plaintively,  and 
at  the  sound  the  Jungle  in  front  and 
below  them  broke  into  a  tomnlt  of 
fsmiliar  yells,  and  they  knew  that 
those  of  tiie  raiders  who  belonged  to 
their  own  race  had  discovered  their 
attempt  at  escape,  and  were  doing 
their  best  to  head  the  fuidtives  back 
and  to  warn  the  sleepy  Malays. 

Freaently  dd  Ka'  saw  the  mop 
heads  of  half-ardoien  tame  Sakai 
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spring  into  prominrnce  against  tlio 
dim  skv.     His  enemies  hud  swarmed 
up  into  a  tree- top  not  twenty  feet 
away  from  him,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  other  end  of  the  rattan- 
line    npon   which   his   feet  were 
treading.    A  voice  which  he  knew  to 
belong  to  To'         -.f  the  twist^'d  toe, 
cried  hurriedly  "  Ok  i-odz  (give  me  a 
knife)  ;  "and  .-»omeone  in  the  darkness 
grunted  "AW  (Uke  it)."    At  this 
Ka',  acreuning  a  warning  to  hie 
fellows,  tamed  deftly  in  mid«air  and 
headed  back  for  the  tree  from  which 
he  had  set  out.     Involuntarily  he 
looked  down  into  the  abyss  of  im- 
penetrable darkness  at  his  feet,  into 
the  fathomless  obscurity  on  either 
hand,  and  even  his  eyes,  gifted  with 
the  marvdlous  sight  of  the  J  nngte-Iblk, 
could  see  nothing.    A  man  and  two 
women,  the  latter  bearing  little  chil- 
dren in  their  bosoms,  had  turned  to  fly 
when  Ka'  gave  the  warning  cry,  but 
they  were  feeling  their  way  along  the 
rattan  by  the  ^  of  no  oth«r  sense 
save  that  of  toneh»  and  even  in  thdr 
panic  their  movements  were  slow  and 
cautioua    All  this  happened  in  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the 
rattan  jerked  sickeningly  under  the 
blow  of  a  heavy  wood-knife.  Another 
blow,  and  the  brawny  creeper  groaned 
like  a  sentient  thing  in  pain ;  a  third, 
and  it  parted  with  an  awfol  sudden* 
ness,  and  Ka'  and  the  two  women  were 
precipitated  from  a  height  of  nearly 
eighty  feet  into  the   unseen  forest 
below,  the  man  who  had  been  imme- 
diately in  front  of  them  having  just 
had  time  to  save  himself  by  dntt^ing 
the  branches  of  the  tree  to  whioh  the 
nearer  end  of  the  rattan  was  made 
fast.    Old  Ka'  gave  an  fiwful  yell 
into  which  was  compressed  all  the 
passionate  despair  of  his  long  lifetime, 
and  of  his  down-trodden  nnhappy 
race.   Each  of  the  women,  as  she  fdt 
her  foot-hold  give  way  beneath  her, 
screamed  durilly  sodden  abrapt  cries 


\vliic!i  censofj  ^virb  n  jerl:  tl'.  nf  the 
l")rr'at[i  ra n^lit  siiarpiy.  i^'or  the  .space 
of  a  second  or  so  there  was  silence, 
and  then  the  crashing  sound  of  heavy 
bodies  filling  headlong  through  leaves 
and  branches  and  three  tbodding 
soonds,  distinct  but  almost  simulta- 
r.pou^,  were  siiocecded  by  a  few  low 
groans  far  below  in  the  dim  darkneK«?. 
The  tame  Sakai  yelled  their  triumph 
to  the  Malays,  and  the  latter  amwered 
with  the  ftfroib.  Ea's  people,  sick 
with  tiie  honor  of  whsi  they  had 
heard  and  trembling  with  fear,  made 
their  way  back  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  sat  encamped  all  night, 
and  huddled  up  against  one  another 
quaking  miserably,  waiting  in  dumb 
despair  for  the  dawn  and  6r  death. 

So  soon  as  the  slow  daylight  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  forest,  investing  the  watchers,  as 
it  seemed,  with  a  nnw  and  wonderful 
gift  of  sight,  the  iiuniing-party  began 
to  close  lu  around  its  quarry.  One 
or  two  of  the  yonnger  Malays  who 
carried  muskets,  fired  a  few  shots 
into  the  thick  of  their  victims,  with 
the  object  of  frightening   the  last 
atom  of  fight  out  of  them,  and  old 
kSem  pak  rolled  over  on  her  hack,  with 
her  thin  knees  drawn  up  against  her 
breast  jcikiug  spasmodically.  With 
a  cry  of  pain  and  despair  tSb-TJ  threw 
herself  across  the  old  woman's  body, 
calling  to  her  frantically  by  name^ 
and  seemingly  trying  to  pet  and  coax 
her  back  into  life  by  tender  words 
and  gentle  caresses.   Then  the  raiders 
rushed  into  the  camp,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  all  was  noise  and 
confusion.    The  Sakai  broke  like  a 
herd  of  frightened  deer;  a  goodly 
number  made  their  escape,  but  Laish 
was  killed  with  his  spear  in  his  hand 
OS  he  sought  to  shelter  Te-U,  who 
saw  him  fling  away  his  life  in  a  vain- 
attempt  to  save  her,  and  lelt  the  cup 
of  her  bitterness  to  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing.  In  all,  the  raiders  captured 
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1VU  And  four  other  young  vomen* 
kalf-frdcMBeo  children,  and  two  yotmg 

men.    It  an  unexpectedly  suc- 

cessful expedition,  and  the  hunting- 
party  returned  to  Lasak  in  great 
q>irits,  for  sUve^baatng  wtm  not  much 
to  thflir  tMto^  and  with  lo  laige  a 
erowd  of  captives  in  hand  tfaflj 
would  not,  they  knew,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  another  raid  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years  to  come. 

To'  ir'angku  s  oath  o£  fealty  tQ  Hie 
Sultan  of  Fenk  bound  him  in  thoae 
dayi  (ionie  five  end  twenty  yean  ago) 
to  bring  a  lafl^  loaded  with  jungle>pio> 
daoOi  as  an  offering  to  his  king  once 
every  year  ;  and  one  of  the  items  of  his 
tribute  was  a  Sakai  man  and  woman, 
or,  failing  that,  two  elephunL-tuukii  of 

approfed  ^mifjbA,  Hie  latter  weie 
not  alwaye  easy  to  pvooiue^  and  it 

was  more  usual  to  Mwrifice  the  lila* 
long  happiness  of  a  couple  of  human 
beings.  Te-U  and  a  youth  named 
Gaur  (the  Pig)  were  seleoted  for  the 
first  year's  offering,  and  accordingly 
tiiej  pteeently  found  themaeL^  lying 
on  the  gieat  lalfek  bound  hand  and 
loot»  fiTTifing  slowly  into  a  land  of 


whibh  they  had  not  dfeamed,  in 

compimy  with  the  jungle-produce  and 
the  stores  of  rice  and  food  which  have 
won  for  the  Pius  Valley  the  name  of 
the  Rice-pot  of  the  King. 

The  remainder  of  their  days  was 
spent  in  captivity  among  the  people 
of  an  alien  race,  who  d^is^  them 
heartily;  but,  perhaps,  the  fnllest 
measure  of  their  sufferings  was  the 
aching  longing  for  tJie  jungle,  for  the 
wiid  freedom  of  the  forest-dwellers* 
hio,  the  life  tiiat  they  were  destined 
never  to  live  again. 

Such  was  the  tale  that  Kreting,  the 
old  Sakai  arc  woman,  told  to  me 
that  afternoon  as  nha  sat  angling  for 
tiny  £&h  on  the  banks  of  the  Perak 
Biver  near  Sayong.  Her  Unimen  of 
the  Sakai  country  all  remembered  the 
incidents  of  her  oaptnre  and  still 
spoke  to  me  of  her  as  Te-U  (Run- 
ning Water),  a  name  which  made 
the  sad  eyed  old  woman  weep  most 
pitifully  when,  after  the  lap&e  ui  luany 
years,  die  heard  it  apoken  by  my  lips 
together  with  aome  broken  pheaaes  ol 
her  FnothftT-^^gue. 

HvoB  CurrOBD. 
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"When  the  liistory  of  the  folly  of 
Napoleon  comes  to  l)e  written,  the 
transactions  which  led  to  the  renewal 
of  the  war  in  1803  will  supply  the 
materials  for  at  least  one  long  and 
instmctlvd  chapter.  It  was  he  who 
by  insolently  refusing  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  Pp.acc  of  Amirns,  by 
iiitriguos  which  he  did  not  succetxl 
in  hiding,  and  by  menace^i  which 
he  displayed  with  stupid  aiTogance, 
forced  England  to  draw  the  sword. 
Gibbon,  thooj^  not  saperstitions, 
as  he  justly  said,  was  of  opini  ii 
that  there  are  stronf^  indications  of 
retribution  in  human  affairs  ;  and  ho 
might  have  found  one  in  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  renewal  of  the  naval  war  which 
was  to  be  the  tAuxi  cause  of  his  ruin. 
The  judicial  folly  of  his  action  lay  in 
thia  that  he  provoked  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  he  could  have  chosen 
at  the  very  moment  when  that  enemy 
was  both  powerful  and  ready,  and  just 
when  and  where  he  himself  was  weak. 
All  was  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
with  us,  yet  the  British  navy  was 
numerous,  hardened  to  war,  confident 
in  it'^elf  and  its  chiefs.  The  French 
navy  was  weakened  even  in  mere 
numbers,  and  was  far  more  feeble  in 
the  moral  strength  whidi  Napoleon 
himself  ranked  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  material  That 
its  ships  were  comparatively  few,  that 
an  important  part  even  of  those  it  had 
was  cut  oS  from  home,  isolated,  and 
reduced  to  run  to  cover  at  the  first 
mention  of  war,  and  tliat  its  dockyards 


were  empty,  would  in  any  case  have 
put  the  na\^  of  tlie  First  Ck>nsul,  as 
he  still  was,  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
there  was  worse  than  want  of  vessels 
and  stores.  The  French  fleet  was 
depressed  in  spirit  by  repeated  dis- 
aster^ and  awkward  from  want  of 
practice.  It  had  no  confidence  in 
itself,  and  a  deep  fear  of  its  oppoTrnit 
Five  years  of  assiduous  drill  anci  pre- 
paration in  peace  would  not  have  been 
too  much  to  restore  its  nerve  and  its 
skilL  Yet  Napoleon  drove  on  the 
renewal  of  war,  misjudging  the  problem 
as  he  had  done  in  Kgypt,  and  as  he 
was  to  do  in  Spain  and  Russia. 
Thereby  he  condemned  his  fleet  to 
solve  the  most  hopeless  of  riddles, 
which  was  this,— ^Imw  to  reeonstruet 
itself  and  regain  its  confidence^  when 
its  supply  of  stores  was  out  o^  when 
its  squadrons  could  not  venture  to  sea 
because  an  enemy  was  waiting  at  its 
very  door,  when  its  crews  could 
only  be  practised  in  harbour,  when 
it  could  only  collect  its  forces  by 
stealth,  by  desperate  rushes  in  the 
dark,  and  by  movements  which  had  to 
be  performed  under  the  eye  of  a  far 
more  powerful  and  a  very  vigilant 
foe.  France,  in  short,  had  to  meet 
the  war,  which  began  again  by  her 
master's  fault,  crouching  under  the 
menace  of  block8d&  More  signal 
unwisd<Hn  cannot  be  charged  against 
any  ruler. 

The  struggle  which  ended  only 
when  Napoleon  gave  himself  up  to 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon,  h^tran 
then  with  tlie  French  fleet  lurking  m 
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harbour,  weak,  .spiritless,  destitute  of 
coafideno^  and  with  the  EngUsb  fleet 
on  (he  Mft  ksepiiig  its  deepieM  and 
fehreAtemng  Wioh.    After  »  time^ 

and  after  infinite  toil  under  the 
perpetual  driving  of  the  Emperor,  his 
navy  waa  hurried  out  to  sea  to  try 
by  evasion,  and  with  the  help  of 
luck,  to  do  what  could  only  have  been 
done  eoooenfally  by  open  force.  Tb» 
▼entare  ended  when  it  went  down 
at  Trafalgar  dragging  the  Spanish 
navy  with  it.  But  Trafalgar  was  the 
dir^'t  result  of  the  preliminary  block- 
ade, and  canuut  be  understood  unleiwi 
we  look  at  the  period  of  preparation. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  tiro 
▼olniDM  which  Mr.  LeyUmd  is  editing 
for  the  Navy  Records  Socie^,  to  give 
the  history  of  these  months,  and  to 
give  it  in  the  worfN  of  tlie  men  who 
did  the  work.  iSuminaiiy  his  subject 
is  Umited,  and  he  deals  only  with 
Oornwallis  and  the  Bloskade  of  Brest 
I'ul  the  subject  cannot  be  so  limited. 
The  Blockade  of  Brest  meant  the 
watching  of  the  French  fleet  every- 
where. Cornwallis's  colleague,  Lord 
Keith,  was  duitig  the  8ame  work  in 
the  Channel,  while  his  sabordinates, 
Mlew  and  Ooehrane  (not  Dondonald 
but  Ihh  uncle),  were  similarly  engaged 
off  Ferrol  where  the  squadron  of 
M.  Be<lout  had  taken  refuge.  A 
long  line  of  cruisers  connected  Corn- 
waliitt  with  Kekon  oS  Toulon.  Sir 
WUlian  Napier,  la  one  of  his  fine 
iaageib  eompares  the  war  in  the 
PanioBala  to  a  net  eovering  the 
surface  of  the  country,  and  says  that 
a  strong  pull  at  one  place  alterefJ  the 
position  of  all  the  meshes.  So  our 
blockade  was  a  net  drawn  round  the 
boar  in  his  frank.  If  he  made  a  rash 
at  one  point  he  strained  it  all.  If 
tiiere  was  anywhere  a  solution  of 
continuity,  and  he  broke  thronirh,  it 
was  all  useless.  Mr.  Leyland  has 
dealt  excellently  with  the  work  in 
lus  introduction  to  these  papers.  He 


has  also  given  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Cornwallis  wliich  is  all  it  should 
be.  Indeed  it  would  be  most  welcome 
if  it  contained  nothing  but  a  reprint 
of  the  admirable  doggerel  in  which 
Cornwallis  worked  off  his  indignation 
at  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
of  the  Battle  of  l>omiDica,  April  12th, 
1783.  Tbat  Rodney  was  accused  by 
some  of  his  subordinates  of  not  doing 
enough  we  know  from  the  savage 
letters  of  Hood.  Here  we  have  the 
voice  of  one  of  hln  captains  risintif,  aS 
Carl  vie  might  have  put  it,  "  inlo  ilt** 
and  bursting  the  trammels  ot  prose. 
The  pedigree  of  tihii  poetical  piece  is 
abofve  suspicion.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Cornwallisi  and  thoug|i 
Mr.  Leyland  says  that  we  cannot  feel 
quite  certain  that  it  was  his  own 
composition,  there  is  surely  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was.  The  editor  is 
not  friendly  to  the  verse,  and  even 
oaUs  it  halting.  But  surely  these 
lines  do  not  halt  more  than  doggerel 
fairly  may. 

On  April  the  twelth,  by  the  dawn  of 

the  day 

The  French  fleet  was  disoovend  to 

have  bore  away, 
The  loss  cl  a  fnemast  to  one  of  ^eir 

fleet 

Qave  cause  to  us  Bntons  our  prospect 
to  greet. 

We  formed  our  lins,  boys,  in  hssfee  to 

be  sure, 

For  a  sudden  attack  is  the  dread  of 


Tins  is  good  capsitan  sfin^'  iii«  ]Mily, 
and  we  have  known  laureate  bards 

who  halted  very  mneh  worse.  It  is 
the  Terse  of  Marryat*s  Diok  Har- 


Vqw  the  fdgnsl  it  was  made  for  the 
grand  fleet  to  SDohor; 


We'll  Flat  and  we*D  raer,  lika  true 

We'll  rant  and  we'll  roar  across  the 
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The  iDMterpieoe  of  the  kind  ia  *' The' 
Captain  atood  on  the  Oanonede." 

Tliore  is  a  great  deal  of  Hanbury 
Williams,  who  yet  is  far  from  the 
worst  of  VLTse- writers,  which  is  no 
better  than  these  Hues  of  Billy  Blue, 
as  tho  sailors  called  Cornwallis. 

Our  chief  he  lay  quiet,  with  good  ahipt 

aroiind  him, 
Some  willing  to  more,  bat  the  devil 

conf ijiind  him! 
He  made  no  signal  to  ohase,  nor  would 

lelotben  go — 
ThoM  who  were  willing  to  follow  the 

foe. 

Due,  however,  i«  not  the  Blodkade 

of  Brest.     That  did  not  begin  with 
"light  fiddling,"  but  with  one  of  tho 
grimmest  things  in  our  history  which 
is  tlic  press.     A  writer  in  The  Times 
under touic  not  long  ago  the  rather 
deepereite  teak  of  proving  tfatt  the  pert 
plajed  by  the  preaagang  in  oar  naval 
history  has  been  mnob  exaggerated, 
and  that  it  wa^  even  insi^ificant. 
He  overlooked  certain  ways  in  which 
this,  the  rudest  and  most  unjust  of  all 
possible  forms  of  conscription,  worked. 
The  general  impreaaof  aaomencnland, 
whi<£  waa  the  flnt  neeaare  taken  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war,  was  only  a 
part.    It  made  tlie  most  noise,  and 
worked  tho  greatest  immediate  disturb- 
ance, but  it  was  not  the  worst.  The 
first  papers  Mr.  Leyland  prints  give 
na  an  eiaaiple  of  the  gennal  impreaa 
in  the  weatem  porta.   On  April  36th, 
1803,  Crorge  Campbell,  Bsq.,  Bear- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  sends  a  secret 
order  to  hi«  captains  froni  Torbay, 
directing  them  "  to  select  from  the 
crew  of  his  Majesty's  ship  under  your 
command,  a  anffioient  nnmber  of  tniaty 
and  well  diapoaed  men  to  man  three 
boats,  with  aa  many  marinea  and  petty 
officers  as  you  may  judge  necessary  to 
send  in  each,  under  the  orders  of  ti 
lieutenant,  to  whom  you  will  deliver  a 
press-warrant  accordingly  ;  and  you 
ai«  likewiae  to  aelect  sixteen  ateady 


marinea  that  may  be  troated  to  go 
on  ahore  to  atop  the  avenaea  leading 
up  to  the  oonntKy.**   Here  we  have 

the  pounce  on  a  sea-port  town  which 
wa-s  the  first  movement  in  tiie  general 
impress.    It  was  commonly  more  noisy 
than  efifectual.  Plymouth,  for  instance, 
might  be  greatly  dJatorbed  wliile  the 
treaty  and  well  diapoeed  boata-erewa 
were  hunting  the  seamen  in  ta veraa  and 
houses,  while  the  steady  marines  were 
stopping  the  avenues,  and  a  captain's 
picket  of  fifty  men  wa.s  patrolling  the 
streets  to  keep  order.    Yet  at  tlie  end 
of  maeh  turmoil  and  a  good  deal  of 
eadgel-play,  bloody  noeea,  and  eraoked 
crowns,  the  haul  was  frequently  poor, 
and  consisted  largely  of  fish  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  that  net. 
Among  the  men  "  pressed  at  Brixharn 
and  discharged  as  unfit  were  slnp- 
wrights,  a  aailmakeir,  fishmonger,  ooal- 
faotor,  grocer,  oooper,  watduMker, 
ostler,  waggoner,  labourer,  shoemaker, 
constablr,  b.iskrt  niaker,  and  others." 
The^ic  men  were  all  exempt  from  the 
press,   which  applied  to  Kailors  and 
vagabonds  only.    The  vagabonds  were 
not  wanted.    Aa  for  the  regular  brad 
sailon,  they  were  old  hawks  at  tfaia 
gaacb  wary,  alert^  quick  to  scent 
danger,  and  exceed  in  export  in  taking 
cover.     Besides,  ev( tv  shipowner  and 
broker  in  the  place  was  in  a  league 
to  conceal  them,  because  they  were 
wanted  toman  the  out-gomg  merdiant- 
ahipa.   ThefiiateflGwt  of  a  war  waa  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages^  and  vessels 
lea^nntr  England  were  not  subject  to 
.severe  press  since  it  waa  absolutely 
necessary  that  tho  commerce  of  the 
country  siiould  be  carried  on.  Thus 
with  the  aaikrs  eager  to  be  concealed 
and  the  ownera  ready  to  conceal 
them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  lieutenants,  with  their  impress- 
warrants,  were  often  iu  the  position 
of  men  who  are  shooting  in  a  covert 
already  stripped   bare  by  poachers. 
There  waa  nothing  to  bag;  all  the 
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tovenui  and  aliops  of  Darfemoutii  oonld 
be  made  to  yield  only  two  seamen  by 
a  hot  press.  Meanwliile  the  others 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  country,  where 
nothing  but  an  adequate  military 
force  could  secure  them. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  to  find 
tllatB6a]^AdIlliral  GampbeU  reporting 
that  the  ahips  at  Torbay  are  badly 
maimed,  much  wanting  in  real  sea- 
men, and  that  their  "  men  of  all 
descriptions  are  likewise  very  weak, 
young,  and  of  low  stature."  In  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  our  officers  at 
that  time  we  miut  never  forget  that 
the  worst  battle  they  bad  to  fight  was 
agpinat  the  poor  quality  of  their 
crews,  which  were  almost  always  short 
of  their  due  projwrtion  of  real  sea- 
men (a  thii'd  of  the  total  number)  and 
filled  up  with  the  weak,  the  young, 
and  the  amalL  Tune^  constant  eruie- 
ing»  and  a  disdipline  wbich  was  often 
savage  did  wonders  with  these  un- 
promising materials ;  but  the  navy  had 
anothr-r  resource.  The  press  did  not 
work  only,  or  even  chiefly,  by  raids 
on  sea-port  towns.  It  got  the  larger 
number,  and  the  best  ^  ita  men,  by 
stopping  the  bome^ooming  merofaant- 
ships,  and  taking  the  prime  seamen 
out  of  them  at  sea.  The  stor^'  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
sliip  Cullands  Gruvo  ;is  told  in  these 
papers  shows  this  quiet  but  eii'ectual 
prooQsa  at  work.  In  August,  1803, 
Evan  Kepean,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  writes  to  Oornwallis  for- 
warding a  copy  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  of  Directors  who 
complain  that  thnir  sliip,  the  Cullands 
Grove,  was  taken  on  her  passage  from 
Beneooton  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
then  givo  what  they  think  was  the 
explanation  of  her  capture.  It  seems 
that  "  having  reached  the  latitude  of 
50^  20'  north  and  the  longtitude  of 
17'  W.,"  on  a  level  in  fact  with  the 
Lands  End,  but  still  far  out  to  the 
west  just  over  the  present  submarine 


cable  to  Kova  Sootia^  "an  offiosr  of 
His  Majesty's  ship  Endymion,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  representation 
made  to  him  by  Captain  Anderson 
and  the  second  mat©,  that  the  said 
ship  was  weakly  manned,  and  had  a 
very  valuable  caigo  on  board,  pressed 
tw^ve  of  the  stoutest  men  bdonging 
to  her."  Captain  Paget's  explanation 
was  that  he  thought  the  men  he  took 
were  "surplus  company,  and  that  he 
was  authorised  to  press  men  out  of 
homeward-bound  ships."  A  case  of 
this  kind  did  not  assuredly  stand 
akme.  Oaptain  Bsget,  who  was  a  very 
able  officer,  did  not  teike  the  stoutest 
men  onfy  out  of  the  Cullands  Qrove, 
we  may  be  sure,  nor  was  it  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  used  his  own 
judgment  to  decide  what  part  of  a 
merchant-ship's  crew  was  surplus 
company.  H  the  ship  had  roadbed 
home  safely,  or  if  she  had  belonged 
to  a  less  powerful  corporation  than 
the  East  India  Company,  nothing 
would  have  been  heard  of  the  im- 
pressment. As  it  was.  Captain  Paget 
and  other  ofhcers  were  only  told  to 
remember  that  they  were  "to  protect  . 
and  assist  tiie  trade  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects."  The  question,  however, 
was  just  whether  protection  and  assis- 
tance were  not  brst  i^ivcn  by  keeping 
His  Majesty  ;s  ships  weW  manned  for 
the  general  defence  ot  trade.  In  the 
long  run  we  had  recourse  to  a 
thorou|^  system  of  compolsovy  con- 
voy. The  merohant  -  ships  were 
manned  by  a  very  few  grown  Eng- 
lishmen, by  foreigners,  and  by  boy 
apprentices,  who  were  swept  into  the 
navy  as  fast  as  tiieir  time  was  up. 
Meanwhile  tiie  men-of-war  sailed  with 
them  to  beat  off  privateers.  There  were 
exceptions,  but  this  became  t^e  rule. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  while 
the  navy  captains  were  licking  into 
shape  (the  phrase  is  no  figure  of 
speech  here)  their  deficient  crews, 
and  were  improving  their  quality  by 
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impressing  the  aUwtest  men  oat  ol 

the  home-comini,'  mprphaiit-ships,  our 
cnerny,  who  had  pro'-okprl  tlie  war,  was 
prostrate.  Mr.  D'yiand  has  had  the 
happy  idea  of  <x)mpletiiig  his  picture 
by  drawing  on  Ftenxh.  sowoes.  He 
hM  had  the  help  of  the  lat«  M.  Alfred 
Spont  of  the  French  Record  Office, 
who  has  supplied  some  extracts  from 
the  Archives  of  the  ^avy.  On  May 
3l8t,  1803,  CafiarelU  the  Naval  Pre- 
fect writes  to  Decr^  the  Minister, 
deeeribing  the  oondition  of  tiie  port 
of  Brett,  the  na^sl  headquarters  of 
France  on  the  ocean.  It  18  a  long 
letter,  hilt  it  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  senitnce  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  occasion  to  use  about  the 
Spanish  annies.  They  were  apt,  said 
the  Dake,  to  be  wanting  in  everything 
at  the  critical  moment.  Brest  was 
wanting  in  everything  at  the  critical 
moment,  timlwr,  masts,  yards,  iron, 
copper,  cordage,  even  muskets,  cut- 
lasstiii,  and  pistols.  In  June  he  was 
varying  that  all  his  reaooroea  were 
ezhaiuted.  The  arsenal  had  been 
emptied  to  fit  out  the  expedition 
which  endeavoured  to  reconquer  San 
Domingo  from  the  insurgent  lilacks 
during  the  peace.  Tlie  coast- defences 
were  truly,  wrote  Cafiarelli  a  Uttle 
later,  in  a  deplorable  state.  Guns 
were  not  mounted,  or  were  mounted 
on  oartiages  too  small  for  them. 
There  was  little  s^nrit  in  the  de- 
fenders, and  the  Prefect  could  not 
understand  why  we  did  not  land, 
and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  batteries 
and  signal  stations.  He  could  only 
suppose  that  the  English  navy  did 
not  know  how  weak  tiie  ooast-de- 
fenoes  were,  or  that  it  wanted  enter- 
prise. Yet  he  himself  tells  a  story 
which  proves  how  coolly  our  men 
made  themselves  at  home  within 
sight  of  Brest.  The  English,  he 
wrote  to  Deerds»  are  always  on  the 
coast.  S<nne  line-ol -battle  ships  are 
off  XJshant,    four   or  five  anchor 


every  day  at  the  Black  Rocks,  while 
a  f  or\f'tte  and  a  cutter  come  to  the 
very  entry  of  the  Goulet  (the  narrow 
channel  leading  into  the  land-locked 
harbour  of  Brest)  and  cruise  Uiere. 
One  English  party  landed  at  the 
island  of  B^qnet^  and  made  in- 
quiries after  a  convoy  which  they 
believed  was  at  Conquet.  The  Beni- 
quet  man  who  tolH  the  Rtor}%  declares 
that  he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  the 
English  officer  said  he  had  looked  in 
and  did  know,  and  he  even  mode  a 
bet  with  the  wife  of  the  man  from 
Bdniquet  that  within  a  few  days  he 
would  have  some  of  them.  It  was 
ten  louis  against  her  cow.  The  war 
was  no  bad  thing  for  the  people  of 
these  little  islands  round  Finist^re, 
who  foond  the  English  blockading- 
ships  good  eostomers  for  fish,  froA 
meat,  and  vegetables. 

Yet  for  all  the  weakness  of  our 
enemy  the  blockade  of  Brest  was  no 
easy  work.  If  the  French  navy  was 
prostrate  the  storms  were  no  less 
terrible  than  of  old.  The  station  at 
the  Black  Rocks  was  known  to  our 
naval  men  as  Siberia,  wet,  cold,  and 
ve!y  dangerous  in  thick  weather 
and  high  wind,  "  Tides  and  rocks," 
said  CoUingwood,  "  have  more  <rf 
danger  in  them  than  a  battle  once 
a  week."  Jn  the  first  Tcdnme  of 
Ross's  LiFB  OF  Saumarez  there  is 
a  lively  description  of  the  life  led  in 
this  station  of  peril  nnd  Tinendin<j 
anxiety,  k^-nnnarnz  had  been  ac^^^^ 
in  the  blockade  before  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  discovered  the  anohor- 
age  in  Donamenec  Bay,  sooth  of 
Brest,  where  the  inshore  squadron 
(the  h'lrlit  ships  M-hich  were  always 
close  up  to  the  i  rcuch  coast)  could 
ride  just  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns  during  the  westerly  and  south- 
westerly  gates.  Heanwhile  the  grsat 
ships  bore  up  lor  Torbajr.  For  them 
the  return  home  was  no  great  luxury. 
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Oomwallis  gained  his  name  of  Billy 
Bhic  by  always  lioi.stin^  the  Blue 
Peter,  the  order  to  make  ready  for 
sea,  the  mumont  he  anchored.  St. 
Vincent  would  not  allow  even  the 
(xqpleanB  to  land  (tiiovLgh,  by  the  way, 
he  lived  on  shore  hixniBelf)^  for  which 
their  wives  drank  to  the  reverse  of 
hia  health  in  ihh  world  and  the 
next.  The  niomcnt  tlie  wind  shifted 
out  of  the  west  the  tieet  was  on  its 
WSJ  back  to  Uahant.  Yet  Torbay 
nnd  the  sight  of  the  plesmt  South 
Devon  country  wni  somMihing.  For 
the  inshore  squadron  there  wtis  not 
even  that.  Its  luxury  wji-^  to  have 
a  safe  anchorajje,  just  out  of  ilie  reach 
of  the  French  artillery,  where  it  could 
roll,  perhaps  for  weeks  together,  with 
only  the  strength  of  mndi-tried 
osiUeo  between  it  and  ntter  destruc- 
tion. There  is  a  sentence  of  one  of 
the  letters  of  Cora wal lis  which,  by 
a  plain  statement  of  fact,  brings  the 
hardship  of  the  life  vividly  before 
the  reader.  He  eaks  for  another 
schooner  to  take  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Pickle  which  was  always  olose  into 
ilie  shore  at  night,  to  prevent  the 
French  coa.'^ters  from  slipping  along 
iu  the  dark,  ller  captain,  said  C\)rn 
wallis  dimply,  can  never  go  to  bed. 
Let  anyone  try  to  realise  a  life  in 
which  he  never  went  to  bed,  and  was 
never  out  of  periL  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  those  who  were  not  of  iron 
broke  down,  and  tliat  those  who  could 
endure  it  liardened  into  the  strange 
and  violent  cliaracters  of  the  old  navy. 
.  Tbe  foot  that  so  fow  vessels  were  k»t 
is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  ssaman- 
dlip  of  our  men.  One  wreck  only  hi 
mentioned  in  this,  volume,  that  of  the 
Magnificent,  which  was  lost  on  a  rock 
not  marked  on  her  chart.  And  by 
the  way,  this  event  showed  how 
oomplflftely  we  were  masters  up  to 
fai^watQr>niark,  for  we  sent  a  sur- 
yvying  party  and  charted  the  Ftmett- 
man's  coast  under  his  nose. 


Meanwhile  tiiere  were  sunny  days 

when  parties  could  land  on  the  islands 
and  make  jocose  bets,  or  stretch  their 
legs  on  quiet  readies  of  sand.  There 
were  also  dashes  of  adventure,  cuttings 
oat  of  IVenoh  prinkteers  from  under 
hatteries,  and  the  destrootion  of  the 
said  batteri^  and  their  signal  sta- 
tions. Lieutenant  Usaher,  afterwards 
Hear  Admiral  and  the  otllct'r  who 
carried  Napoleon  to  Elba,  must  liavo 
enjoyed  one  night's  work  iu  1804 
eztramely.  Oorswallis  was  not  sore 
whether  <Mr  not  the  French  fleet  had 
slipped  OQt  of  Brest.  Ussher  put  the 
question  at  rest  by  standing  h\  after 
dark  with  his  brig,  the  GoliK>ys,  and 
hoisting  out  his  gig.  He  then  entered 
the  harbour,  rowed  along  the  BVendi 
llne^  oonnted  it  aooorately,  and  though 
sighted  and  ohased  got  back  safe. 
Bat  the  most  daring  feat  of  the  kind 
was  done  hv  one  Hamon,  described  aa 
a  Frenchman  but  perhaps  a  Channel 
Islander,  who  was  serving  with  the 
fleet  as  a  pilot.  In  Angost  he  volon- 
teeted  to  land  near  Brest  in  disguise 
and  retom  at  the  end  of  three  days 
with  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.  He  was  put  ashore  at  a 
quiet  plaee  on  the  undrr'^tAiiding  that 
a  boat  was  to  wait  for  iiini,  and  bring 
him  off    It  did  not  keep  tooeh, — 

By  reason  of  which,  after  walking  some 
^e  on  the  beach,  and  bdng  fired  at,  at 

random  in  the  dark,  I  suppose  by  the 
patrols,  T  was  obliged  to  return  c^ain  to 
the  town  of  Brest,  where  1  remained  till 
about  two  o'clock  on  Sundav,  the  fifth 
(\^\•  of  my  being  on  shore,  when  I  hired 
a  boat  in  the  harbour  with  two  boys  in 
lt|  to  take  me  on  board  a  certain  vessel 
there,  which  I  pointed  out.  But  it  blow- 
ing rather  fresh  after  getting  a  htUe  way, 
tiie  hoju  found  it  too  great  sn  nnder* 

taking  for  thcui,  and  wished  to  roliirn. 
I  agreed,  re-landed,  and  paid  them  each 
half-a-crown,  and  with  their  host  soalled 
out  of  the  harbour  towards  the  t-h\\iH  at 
the  anchorage  f>f  the  Brest  Roads.  About 
four  o'clock  tlie  next  morning  they  saw 
me  from  tlie  Culloden,  and  sent  a  cutter, 
wiiioh  pkJiedme  apabonttwo  miles  froin 
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the  ship ;  and  I  verily  believe  but  for 
this  fortonate  circumstance  I  should  have 
died  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  for  the  boat, 

being  leaky,  had  occasionally  to  be  baled 
out  with  one  of  my  l)ootB,  and  what  with 
that>,  my  anxiety,  aud  sculling  upwards  of 
fourteen  hoars  without  so  much  as  a 

drop  of  water  to  refresh  me,  I  dare  say 

my  being  exhausted  will  not  suqjrise  yon. 

Hamon  ha<i  £50  for  this  feat,  which 
deserves  to  figure  honourably  in  the 
Htill  unwritten  liistory  of  the  heroism 
of  spies.  His  npcMt  removed  all  fear 
that  the  IPVench  would  oome  to  sea 
yet  awhileu 

All  the  work  of  the  blockade  was 
not  done  close  in  shore.  Tlier-e  was 
cruisin?  to  be  done  wliich  was  better 
than  anchoring  by  the  Black  Rocks, 
or  even  in  Dooarnenes  Bay.  A  captain 
might  be  aent  on  a  ronnd  of  visits 
to  the  ships  off  Lorient,  Rochefort, 
Bardeaoz,  and  Ferrol,  where  Pellew 
was  watching  the  French,  and  corre- 
sponding in  a  firm  polite  fiushion  with 
the  still  neutaral  Spanish  authorities. 
"Ton  are  ^nwk  to  str^h  to  the 
nivtliward  acfoss  the  Bay  (of  Biscay) 
until  you  are  nearly  in  the  stream  of 
the  CShanneU  and  in  that  direetimi 
yon  are  to  make  your  westing  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  degrees,  and 
latitude  fiom  forty-eight  to  fifty 
north,  and  continuing  on  that  station, 
most  diligently  look  ont  for,  and 
affiwd  protection  to  the  homewaid- 
boond  trade;  continQing  upon  that 
service  fur  the  space  of  two  months 
from  youi*  arrival  upon  that  station." 
AVlien  a  captain  was  engaged  in  this 
way  he  might  have  some  such 
pleasant  experience  as  this,  which 
happened  to  Bedford  of  the  Thun- 
derer, one  of  the  vessels  which  Rear- 
Admiral  Camplx^ll  had  found  poorly 
manned  by  the  press  at  Torbay. 
Here  it  is  as  told  in  the  bald  style 
of  the  log. 


A  ship  in  sight  to  leeward  apparently 
in  chase  of  us.  At  eight  shortened  sail  for 
the  ehase  to  elose.  At  eleven  tadced  and 

stood  towards  the  stranger ;  hailed  himt 
repeated  and  ordered  him  to  shorten  sail, 
aud  told  him  mat  wc  were  a  ship  of  war 
ol  aeventj'four  guns,  on  whioh  he  asked 
if  we  were  English.  On  my  answering 
'*  yes  "  he  gave  us  his  broadside,  which 
cut  away  a  few  ropes.  We  fired  at  him, 
mthout  effect,  both  great  guns  and  small 
arms.  [The  Thuioerers  had  not  yefi 
heca  lieked  into  shape  dearly].  He 
havded  his  wind  to  the  northward  and 
made  all  sail :  at  half -past  thre^  mm- 
menced  tiring  our  bow  guns,  which  ihe 
ship  returned ;  at  half-past  four  close  up 
with  the  chase,  and  orders  given  to  fire 
a  broadside  at  the  moment  he  struck  his 
coloors.  She  proved  to  be  the  Yenns  of 
Bordeaux,  pierced  for  twenty-eight  guns, 
carrying  sixteen  long  six-pounders,  and 
two  eight-ponnd  earronades,  150  men, 
commanded  by  Moos.  Lemperri^re  ; 
sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant 
in  company  with  La  Bellone,  La  Id  use,  a 
ship  of  fourteen  guns,  a  ketch  and  a  brig. 
Quite  a  new  vessel,  sails  remarkably  fast 
and  is  weU  found  in  everything. 

The  impudence  of  M.  Lemperri^ 
must  have  been  cdoaaal,  or  else  it  was 
his  stupidity,  which  led  him  to  mistake 

a  seventy-four  for  an  TnrfiAiwm  One 
of  the  Company's  ships  though,  with 
their  thirty-six  earronades,  ought  to 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Venus.  The  poor  gunnery  of  the 
Thunderer,  which,  since  no  mention 
is  made  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
French  crew,  would  appear  not  to 
have  hit  her  opponent  at  all  though 
within  hailing-distance,  is  a  reminder 
that  things  were  not  altogether  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  with  the 
British  fleets  and  that  it  was  most* 
fortunate  for  us  that  Napoilecm's  in- 
sane greed,  and  infernal  temper,  hur- 
ried him  into  war  when  he  had 
abaolutely  nothing  ready. 

David  Hannat. 
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The  South  African  Debate  in  the 
Lords  aud  Commom  has  come  and 
gone ;  and  if  the  French  newspapers, 
which  have  hinted  that,  if  England  is 
not  di^>oaed  to  fulfil  tbe  iwpoiinbilitj 
of  bar  pontMn  as  BMnanoont  Pbdrer 
in  800^  Africa,  she  had  better  entroHt 
^e  suaerainty  to  someone  else,  nre 
still  a  little  dubious  as  bo  how  far 
French  interests  liave  been  bettered 
bj  Parliamentary  discuaaaion,  South 
Afirioft  seems  to  hmys  been  oheerod  at 
the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Assembly. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Sir  Henry  Ban- 
nerman  threw  away  a  noble  chance  of 
approving  himself  something  better 
tlian  a  mere  party-man ;  but  at  ail 
events  Hhose  patriots  must  be  morally 
smarting  who  hoped  tiiat  the  Imperial 
Ifinisfeiy  would  be  discovered  before 
a  delighted  Transvaal  as  a  House 
divided  against  itself.  Even  Sir 
Henry  made  haste  to  devour  his 
own  pronouncement  that  it  was  au 
iniquitous  thing  for  tfab  oonntiy  to 
prB|MUP0  herself  for  Aa  demands  of 
war,  if  war  must  come.  We  may 
surmise  now  that  if  there  is  war  in 
J^outh  Africa  the  Ministry  will  not 
hesitate  to  see  it  through,  and  that 
we  are  not  likely  in  that  case  to 
bafe  mooh  trouble  from  the  Opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Cbamberiaxn  has  intimated 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  far  Mr.  Kruger's 
proposed  conce^isions  would  benefit  the 
Uitlanrlor,  and  there  the  matter  rests. 
It  mu:>L  be  plain  even  to  the  Liberal 
Forwardsi  wbose  pnblio  meeting  was 
distinguished  by  ''three  oheers  for 
Majuba  HiU,"  ^at  the  onus  now  rests 
on  Mr.  Kruger.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  Uitlanders  have  grievanoes,  and 


that  these  grievance'^  must  be  substan- 
tifiUy  redressed,  and  if  Mr  Kruger's 
uuucc^sions  are  seen  to  hold  out  no 
appreciable  remedy,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  annihilate  •  Oolonial 
Secretary  who  asks  for  a  little  more. 

Hie  idea  of  a  petition  to  Her 
Majesty  was  the  very  last  re«nuroe 
of  the  people  of  Johannesburg  Xf 
they  had  not  exhausted  every  means 
open  to  them  within  the  Transvaal 
there  would  be  something  to  say  for 
^ose  who  compare  the  petitionera  to 
the  schoolboy  who  writes  home  instead 
of  going  straight  to  the  house-master 
of  whom  he  has  complained.  As  a 
matter  of  £act  the  Uitlanders  seem  to 
have  eaten  more  dirt  (there  is  no 
other  word  for  it),  in  tiie  shape  of 
appeals  to  Mv.  Kruger,  than  any 
British  community  in  the  history  of 
our  people.  Tlius,  the  National  Union 
being  founded  at  Johannesburg  in 
1892,  a  statement  of  the  grievances 
was  drawn  np  in  Datdi  and  sent  o«t 
to  every  borgber.  Tbe  answer  wss 
a  series  of  quasi-official  pamphlets 
which  were  spread  through  the  coun- 
try, conceived  in  the  bitterest  spirit 
of  hostility.  Constant  deputations 
went  to  the  Executive  and  got  more 
or  less  foir  promises ;  bat  ^ere  was 
no  fortber  result  The  first  pnblie 
meeting  held  on  August  22nd  of  that 
year  conveyed  a  civil  resolution  to  the 
President.  The  President  was  reiuly 
for  the  deputation.  "  Cease  holding 
public  meetings  and  be  batlsfi^,"  ho 
eaid  to  them.  ''Go  back  and  tell 
yonr  people  I  shall  never  give  them 
anything.  I  shall  never  change  my 
policy ;  now  let  the  storm  btir?t." 
Meetings  continued  to  be  held  be- 
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tween  1892  and  1891,  and  a  petition 
to  ^6  Baad  for  the  fronchise,  bearizig 
tiurteen  tiiounnd  aignatiirei,  was  aeot 

to  the  President  in  March  of  1894 
and  rejected  with  ridicule. 

Tlio  Netherlands  Railway  is  an 
c^c!  f  <liiiLr  source  of  offence.  A  pcti- 
tiuu  m  favour  of  its  expropriation  was 
dgned  by  bui^hen  and  Uitlanden  in 
1696  and  considered  by  the  Baad. 
The  President  (who  figures  in  recrat 
Blue-Books  as  the  partner  of  an  iron 
Mr.  Jorkin.s)  told  the  Raad  to  reject 
the  petition  because,  "  We  can  Ho 
many  things  through  the  Railway 
Company  l^ak  we  ooukl  not  do  oor- 
selves  by  reason  of  the  London  Con- 
vention.'' In  1895  upwards  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  ITitlanders  petitioned 
for  the  franchise ;  there  was  a  del>ate 
and  t)io  usual  result,  one  legislator 
observing  that  if  the  petitioners 
wanted  th^  rights  they  might  fight 
for  them.  After  three  years  of  the 
most  exemplary  patience^  not  appreci- 
ably the  happier,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
the  reform  and  raid  of  1895,  or  for 
the  promises  \\'hicij  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  own  nervousness  extorted 
from  the  Ftpeaidenti  the  Uitlanden 
turned  in  their  extremity  to  the  Suae- 
rain  Power. 

Meanwhile,  now  that  Parliament 
has  left  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  proper  authorities,  and  tiiat 
the  bugles  of  the  daily  papers  are 
singing  a  tmoe  to  their  disputations, 
»  stiU  small  Toioe^  as  of  the  Man  in 
the  Street)  is  heard  enquiring  for  a 
brief  summary  of  the  whole  situation. 
He  has  been  busy  with  his  own  in- 
terests while  the  experts  in  this 
matter  have  been  shouting,  and  is  only 
ready,  now  that  hia  holiday  has  left 
him  breathing-spac^  to  lend  an  ear  to 
anyone  who  will  quietly  give  him  the 
ri^ts  of  the  matter.  What  exactly 
are  the  TJitianders'  grievance,^?  What 
is  the  case  for  British  intervention  ? 
What  will  happen  to  us  and  to  South 


Africa  if  we  do  intervene,  and  what 
if  we  do  noif  Wliat^  in  shorty  must » 
man  and  a  voter  do  to  fulfil  his  little 

share  as  a  citizen,  not  of  the  United 
Kingdom  only  but,  of  the  Empire  7 
These  are  the  questions  of  the  average 
man  not  M^rsed  in  South  African 
topics,  and  these  I  now  propose  to 
try  to  answer.  They  may  seem  rather 
obvious  quesfdons,  involving  some 
repetition  in  the  answers  and  not 
a  little  tedium.  But  those  Afri- 
kanders who  were  present  at  the 
debate  on  July  28th,  confessed  tlieni- 
solvea  appalled  by  the  prevailing 
ignorance  and,  as  they  think,  wrong- 
headedness  of  the  various  ea^parte 
statements  which  met  their  ears.  Let 
us  not  mind  then  if  we  are  dull  there- 
fore rather  than  Ruperficial  ;  let  na 
emulate  the  exauiple  nf  "that  dull 
sane  Christian  gentleman,  tiie  editor 
of  the  OaowBineAL  in  Thb  Wbbokirb, 
and  be  "singly  desirious  of  communi- 
cating information,"  rather  than  of  his 
more  brilliant  colleagues  with  their 
headlines  and  "  swaggering  misquota- 
tions." And  fii-st  for  the  grievances 
of  the  Uitlanders. 

It  has  been  said  furly  enough 
that  theur  appeal  was  precipitated  by 
the  murder  of  Edgar,  and  as  Mr. 
Dillon  has  thought  it  worth  his 
valuable  time  to  mislead  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  upon  this  case,  it  may  Ik?  as 
well  to  state  the  facts.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
Edgar  also  killed  his  man.  Edgar 
thought  Iiimself  insulted  by  a  drunk- 
ard in  the  street  and  knocked  him 
down  ;  he  then  went  to  his  own  house 
and  locked  the  door.  The  police  came 
up  and  broke  open  the  door  of  Edgar's 
lK»u8e.  It  k  quite  untruei  as  Mr. 
Dillon  stated,  that  Edgar  was  seen 
preparing  a  weapon;  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  quite  true  that  Jones  the 
policeman  shot  him  in  cold  blocxl 
Mr.  CJourtney  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  man  whom  Edgar 
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struck  has  since  died.  That  is  true 
also ;  but  Mr.  Courtney  (who  con- 
trives to  be  prettjr  cynical  for  a  man  of 
Ht  virinoiui  xqpiitetioii)  omitA  to  state 
one  important  liBstore ;  the  men  was 
a  dipsomaniac.  He  died  the  other 
day  of  drink,  as  the  medical  certificate 
is  there  to  prove,  while  he  was  so  little 
affected  by  the  punishment  he  ret  tin  r  l 
from   Kdgar,  that   lie   was  walking 

abcrat  the  streets  as  usual  next  day. 
He  wtm  not  even  celled  as  a  iritoesa 
at  the  trial  of  Edgar's  policeman. 

Edgar'5  murder  was  at  least  the  final 
caii^p  of  the  I'ltlanflers'  petition.  It 
Wi'us  bad  enough  wtien  the  police  could 
not,  or  would  not,  make  any  attempt 
to  aneet  the  mofderan  of  Mn. 
Appelbe*  the  Wesleyan  deigymaii'a 
wife,  strack  down  on  her  way  to 
church  ;  but  when  they  took  to  kil- 
ling on  their  own  account,  the  Uit- 
landers  turned  to  the  Queen's  advisers. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  petition  was  in  some  way 
engineered  by  the  great  capitalistB  ol 
the  Rand.  Fortonately  the  Secretary 
of  the  TraTi-^vn-ril  Branch  of  the  South 
African  League  is  now  in  England, 
and  lie  is  able  to  disprove  that  impu- 
tation. The  Fkeaident,  as  Mr.  Dodd 
reminds  ns^  *^hae  never  been  a  had 
friend  to  tibe  Johanneeborg  million- 
aires "  who  are  able  to  pay  their  way 
and  have  no  reason  to  wish  to  see  the 
end  of  the  present  r^ffime ;  conse- 
quently they  had  no  shekre  in  the 
petition  and  looked  at  it  askanee. 
The  League  set  to  work  as  its  fieeie- 
tary  informs  vs  "  with  a  Teiy  bank- 
rupt exchequer."  The  same  type  of 
men  which  started  the  South  African 
League  it.self  eontrived  the  Fptition, 
men  of  busineoH,  to  wit,  very  lai  irom 
affluent^  mecohantSi  traders,  profes- 
aiooal  men  and  artisans.  .As  Mr. 
Dodd  has  said,  "a  great  indnstry  is 
not  carric<l  on,"  a«?  some  people  in 
Knpfland  seem  to  imagine,  "by 
millionaires    and    bar-loafers.''  The 


people  who  carry  on  the  ind-i'^try 
drew  up  the  petition  which  was  Bigued 
by  twenty-uuc  thousand  British  sub- 
jects. No  more  than  Ifo.  Cflumher^ 
lain  in  the  House  of  Oommons  need 
we  bind  ourselves  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  each  individual  signa- 
ture ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  High  Cuuaiassioner  and  his  repre- 
sentative,   the    British    Aguul  a& 

Fretoriai  for  an  entire  eonfidenoe  in 
its  substantial  anthentioity.    "  I  have 

been  connected  "  said  Mr.  Dodd,  him- 
self a  stalwart  Lil:>eral,  whoso  voice  is 
familiar  on  Liberal  platforms  in  tho 
North  of  England,  "  T  have  been 
connected  with  many  petitions  in  my 
time^  bat  never  one  where  so  mocli 
eare  was  taken  to  be  sme  that  emrj- 
thing  was  straight."  Thns  before  we 
come  to  the  matter  of  the  grievances 
which  it  set  forth,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  Ijelieve  that  over  twenty  thousand 
British  subjects  did  of  their  own  mere 
movement  oombine  to  ask  the  Imperial 
Government,  as  the  last  Court  of 
Appeal,  to  intervene  to  redress  the 
state  of  thin^T'^  which  Mr.  Kniger  and 
his  Government  had  for  years  point 
blank  refused  to  modify,  or  promised 
to  redress  with  no  serious  intention  of 
keeping  Uieir  wotd.  Now  the  grier* 
ances  set  forth  in  tiie  p^ition  are 
familiar  enough,  but  as  some  of  them 
hnve  at  various  times  been  called  in 
question  by  the  Liberal  Forwards  and 
their  friends  in  the  Home  Press,  it  is 
perhaps  not  lost  time  to  state  them  once 
again  begraod  any  foar  of  eontredietion. 

A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
franchise,  and  as  it  is  agreed  that  this 
is  the  key  of  the  situation  we  may 
take  the  franchise  first.  jMuch  he- 
wildernient  seems  quite  superfluously 
lo  Borronnd  this  question.  Originally 
every  white  man  setting  in  the 
TnuQsvaal  was  entitled  to  vote  at 
once.  Tn  1855,  for  revenue  purposes 
only,  a  ptayment  of  £25  was  demanded 
from  persons  not  bom  in  8outh  Af hen. 
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la  187 1  it  was  enacted  that  stranger*!, 
not  possessed  of  i-eal  estate,  should 
reside  one  year  to  obtain  the  f ranchiae ; 
-if  thfljowned  real  «ltto  tfaqmoelvad 
all  r^to  tX  OQoe.  This  wm  the 
pCOTision  of  the  Grondvet,  the  written 
constitution  of  the  Transvaal  on  which 
those  who  made  the  London  Conven- 
tion depended  when  they  made  the 
TransTaal  autonomous.  In  1882  the 
oonditMniBiPwe  inenaaed  toflva  jean^ 
residence,  rQfpatcy  on  tiba  EbU-Oufiia^a 
books  for  that  period,  and  a  payment 
of  £25.  Tn  1890  the  Second  Raad 
was  eatablislied  with  qualifications  for 
a  vote  of  two  years'  residence  which 
did  not  begin  to  ooaat  until,  lA  tema  of 
anobMoralaWj  tlia  oaadidata  liad  been 
registered  on  Ilia  JKeld-Ckamet'a  boolcs, 
had  paid  £5,  and  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Having  held  this  vote 
for  two  years  the  naturalised  vot^r 
became  eligible  for  membership,  but 
it  waa  atipibvtod  thai  110  panoii  flfaimU 
Tota  fbr  %  nwnibap  ov  baoona 
eligible  for  a  seat  i&  the  fint  Yolks 
raad  until  the  lapse  of  ten  years  after 
he  had  become  eligible  for  a  seat  in 
the  second  Raad.  As  mi  piii-son  could 
be  a  member  of  the  second  Raad 
babva  he  waa  thirty^  ao  hf  thia  Uw 
no  alien  oonld  aoqnira  tin  famnohiia 
fortiiafint  Raad  nntll  after  he  was 
forty  years  of  agt?.  Even  this  right 
W.1S  mnde  subject  to  tlie  first  Volksraad 
resolving  to  admit  tlie  pai'ticular  alien, 
and  was  to  be  enjoyed  only  in  pur- 
ananoe  of  regqUtions  to  be  framed. 
ItkS  upshot  is  that  the  burghers  in  tlia 
particular  candidate's  district  aitt  free 
to  blackball  him  at  the  la.st  moment. 
Again,  naturalisation  in  the  Transvaal 
does  not  mean  incorpui  atiou  in  the 
State.  Uitiaoders  being  eadiided 
from  the  Toie  for  the  Prandent  or 
Oonmiander-in-Chief,  and  these  are  for 
ervr  out  of  a  candidate's  reach.  Yet 
immediately  he  in  naturalised  he  is 
liable  to  all  tli©  burdens  of  citizenship 
including  military  service.    In  1894 


it  was  enacted  that  the  children  of 
aliens  born  in  the  Transvaal  should 
receive  the  full  franchise  only  after 
making  olaini  and  waiting  tiia  fall 
fonrtaen  years,  and  that  even  the 
children  of  persons  naturalised  should 
only  have  tho  vote,  though  born  in 
the  country,  pro%'ided  they  claimed 
the  right  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  This 
was  the  state  of  thin^  in  the  country 
whioh  Mr.  GHadstone  had  given  ba«k 
to  tiia  Boers  on  the  direct  understand* 
ing,  emphasised  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  oertfiin  T'itlanders,  that  the  «;nbject8 
of  the  Suzerain  Power  should  be  on 
an  equahty  witli  the  burghers.  In 
Blna^iook  0.  SIH,  the  onrions  wiU 
Bnd  reported  the  fiunoos  interview 
briween  the  Boer  leaden  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  and  others : — i9ir 
Evelyn :  "  Before  annexation  were 
British  subjects  on  the  same  footing 
as  citizens  of  the  Transvaal  1 "  Mr. 
Kruger:  *'11m|^  ware  on  the  aane 
footing;  there  waa  not  the  aligiiteat 
difibranoa.'*  Sir  E. :  "  I  presume  yon 
will  not  object  to  that  continuing  t** 
K.  :  "  No  ;  there  will  be  equal 
protection  for  everybody."  Sir  S.  : 
"  And  equal  privileges  \  "  Mr.  K. : 
"We  make  no  difbranee  so  far  as 
bmn^ier  rights  are  coneanied.'*  Hr. 
Kroger  himself  guaranteed  *  similar 
equality,  which  was  of  course  secured 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
by  Grondvet^  not  then  set  at  nought. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  on  August 
8th,  1881,  Mr.  Kmger  foiCher  do- 
dares  that  "  to  allinhabitatitawithoQt 
any  distinction  we  promise  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  all  the  privi- 
leges connected  therewith."  After 
referring  to  Act  28  of  the  Conven- 
tion the  proolaoiation  ends:  "But 
let  ererfona  know  that  for  all  in- 
habitants, burgher  or  not,  all  the 
ordinary  rights  of  property,  trade,  and 
tradic  are  the  same."  This  was  "sitrned 
by  iMr.  Kruger  nTid  the  two  other 
members  of  the  trium\  uuto. 
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The  rest  of  the  ITitlanders'  grievances 
will  be  found  officially  stated  in  a  whole 
lumber-room  of  contemporary  Blue- 
B  :)ok8.  The  Man  in  the  Street,  whom 
1  have  in  mind,  may  be  directed  in 
putiAiilir  to  Mr.  CSouyngham  Qnene's 
dMpatoh  to  lord  Boanead  (0.  8423) 
and  ^Tt  Chamberlain's  despatches 
(C.  7  033).  He  will  rise  from  that 
surv  ey  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and 
will,  i  hope,  take  notice  that  the  worat 
of  the  grievances  have  arisen  from 
the  day  when,  m  Mr.  Ghamboriain'B 
despatch  has  pot  it,  "Tbo  peoftle  of 
Johannesburg  laid  donrn  their  anna  in 
the  belief  that  reasonable  conce«i'^ioiiR 
would  Ije  arranged  by  your  (ISir  Her- 
cules Robinson  s)  intervention.  Until 
these  are  granted,"  it  goes  on,  "  or  are 
dflfinitebf  promiaed  by  the  PMdmt 
the  root-oaose  of  the  recent  troaUe 
will  remain."  Sir  Hercules  made 
answer  (C.  7933)  and  (C.  8043,  p  40) ; 
"I intend,  if  I  find  that  the  JohaniKs 
burg  people  have  substantially  com- 
plied with  the  ultimiM^um,  to  insist  on 
the  IdlUiiMBt  of  promiaoa  and  oon- 
sideffttiion  of  griei^yoces."  The  plain 
truth  was  of  course  that  the  reform 
movement,  and  the  intervening  raid 
which  rendered  it  abortive,  were  not 
causes  but  consequences  uf  Mr. 
Erngei's  rd^tnM.  There  waeamooMiit 
after  the  diaoontiiltiiro  of  Dr.  Jameson 
when  the  repreaentative  of  Great 
Britain  might  have  settled  the  whole 
thing  at  one  beneficent  swoop.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Great  Britain  s  repre- 
sentative in  South  Africa  and,  for 
tiiat  matter,  the  most  hostile  German 
oritifis^  ireve  eqiuJIf  impraased  irith 
the  heBef  tiwt  the  BSg^  Oommiaiifliner 
would  crwte  a  "budding  morrow  in 
midnight ;  "  but  Sir  Hercules's  day  was 
over.  Ho  had  gone  out  to  South 
Africa  for  the  last  time  against  his 
wiUt  ttid  in  ohedienoe  to  a  demand 
which  was  caleolated  to  kill  him  and 
did  indirectly  kill  him.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  opportunity  was  lost^ 


and  Sir  Hercules,  content  with  Mr, 
Krugcr's  promiseS}  returned  to  Gape 
Town. 

After  three  years  we  are  able  to 
note  how  Mr.  iLtuger  has  kept  his 
pronusea.  During  that  time^  while  the 
UithMMlers  have  staid  psrfMtly  quiet^ 
the  wonk  of  their  sufferings  have 
grown  from  the  hour  of  Mr.  Kruger's 
promise  to  forgive  and  forget.  The 
Man  in  the  Street  may  be  left  to  him- 
self to  tabulate  the  effect  of  his 
roBsawheSi  If  he  does  eo  eeoorately 
he  will  find :  (1)  That  the  Ghief 
JTnstice  of  the  State  has  been  dismissed 
for  refusing  to  accept  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  High  Ck)urt  to  the  Volks- 
raad.  (2)  That  an  Act  has  been 
passed  enabling  the  Firesident  to  expel 
any  one  he  may  wish.  (3)  That  a 
law  forcing  Pinglialiiiiif^  to  carry 
passss  like  Kaffirs  was  enaoted,  though 
afterwards  withdrawn  upon  the 
expostulation  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. (4c)  That  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  has  been  destroyed.  (5)  That 
the  right  of  pablie  meetings  has  been 
snppiessed,  (6)  That  munieipal 
government  has  been  taken  out  of 
British  hands  (7)  That  rmt  sums 
have  been  spent  on  forts  and  anna- 
ments  designed  merely  to  terrorise 
the  British  popolalion,  so  tiiat  the 
intkndei^  ohild  plays  in  its  paienf  a 
garden  under  the  month  of  oannon. 
(8)  TTiat  money  has  been  squandered 
in  a  bad  system  of  bonuses  to  idle 
buigliers.  (9)  That  the  report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Gofvennient  eonsisting  of  burghefe 
has  heen  ^norad.  (10)  That  eduea> 
tional  grants  have  been  withheld  from 
the  British  population.  (11)  That  ' 
the  drink -traffic  amonrj  tho  natives 
has  been  suffered  to  coutmue,  and 
that  an  English  missionary  having 
dsBomieed  the  systsn^  his  wife  was 
mudeved  and  the  (kfvenunent  did 
noieven  pretend  to  try  to  anest  the 
mudecer  ontil  the  British  Agent  had 
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complained.  The  Man  in  the  Street 
will  probably  conclude  that  thingn 
with  the  I'itlandcr  aro  as  bad  as  bad 
can  be.  He  will  note  with  satisfaction 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Baunerman  : 
"  Tbe  Uitlanders  have  not  municipal 
govemmentf  nor  have  tiiey  poliee  pro- 
tection, nor  the  organised  maintenance 
of  order,  nor  the  even-handed  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  things  which  are 
usually  held  in  civUisefl  countries  to 
be  the  first  necessity  of  free  and 
dviliaed  oommunitieB.**  He  will  note^ 
in  »  word,  that  we  are  all  pretty  nradi 
agreed  that  the  Uitlanders'  grievanceB 
exist  and  are  intolerable. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  bo  put  a 
stop  to  t  For  that  is  where  the  only 
real  difference  comes  in.  May  we 
intervene  and  if  so  in  what  degree  t 
Bveiyone  agrees  with  Sir  Henry 
Bannennan  that  ^^ar  should  be  the 
last  resource  of  ci\  ilised  people.  If 
we  hare  the  right  to  intervene  at 
all  and  the  present  state  of  thing.s 
bo  confessedly  intolerable,  tihuii  we 
be  justified  in  reinforcing  moral  pres- 
sure with  something  stronger!  It 
is  plain  that  the  answer  must  turn 
in  part  on  the  weight  of  testimony 
which  is  forthcoming  from  the  terri- 
tories principally  concerned.  We 
have  a  very  bod  name  in  South 
Africa  for  oior  time-honoured  system 
of  directing  our  colonies  from  the 
Home  point  of  riew.  It  is  the 
regular  fate  of  the  pro-consul  to  be 
reviled  during  his  time  of  office  and 
canoniso<:l  ever  after.  "Your  Lord- 
ship in  England  and  I  upon  the 
spot,"  wrote  Sir  Benjamin  Durban 
in  1834  to  Lord  Gleneig,  "  have  seen 
all  these  African  matters  under  dif- 
ferent views."  It  is  impossible  to  put 
the  lii'^tory  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  its  relations  with  South 
Africa  more  concisely.  D'Urban'a 
policy  was  overruled  by  a  lOnistiy 
whiiji  did  not  care  to  study  local 
oonditionsi  and  was  there  to  cany 


out  a  theory.    In  1848  Sir  Harry 
Smith  proclaimed  British  Sovereignty 
between  the  Vanl  and  Orange  Rivers. 
Tlie  lioers  tiew  to  arms.    There  was 
a  fairly  bloodletjii  battle  at  Boomplatz, 
and  the  annexation  was  carried  out. 
However  it  is  to  be  ezphuned,  the 
Dutch  survivors  of  Boomplats  still 
reverence  the  name  of  the  man  who 
beat    them,  and    I    can    recall  the 
emotion    with   which    an    old  Free 
State   Boer  described    to  me,  after 
fifty  years,  his  impressions  of  the 
man  of  Aliwal.   It  was  possible  to 
reconcile  the  most  diRcont<.'nted  Boers 
by   "  straightforward  policy  "  ;  their 
race  is  wonderfully  akin  to  the  old 
Egyptian  Pncha  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner'a 
book  on   Egypt  who  rebelled  at  a 
sugge^ion  wMch  he  welc(Mned  as  an 
order*    But  in  1854  wise  Downing 
Street  found  that  it  knew  better. 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  work  was  undone, 
and  the  Free  State,  most  unwillingly, 
compelled  to  constiiutet  it-self  a  Re- 
public. I'he  same  old  Boer  who  waa  at 
Boomplats  told  me  of  the  despair  with 
which  the  Free  Staters  found  thern^ 
selves  cast  off.    *'  And  who,"  he  said, 
"  my  uncle  asked  them,  who  shall 
protect  u«  now  from  the  Kafllrs?" 
The  Commissioner  who  arrunL;ril  the 
withdrawal  was  a  facetious  person  and 
answered*  "Oh,  the  lions."  "We 
were  like  chiklren  cast  out  of  doorsy" 
said  the  Boer.   From  Sir  Harry  Smith 
we  turn  to  Sir  George  Grey  with  his 
experiences.  Sir  Owrge  was  of  course 
recalled,  and  has  l>een  worshipped  ever 
since.    Presently  it  was  the  turn  of 
Sir  Bartle  Erare.   What  he  thuoght 
of  his  treatment  surriTes  in  a  memor- 
able sentence:  "Any  puppy  dog  in 
Fleet  Street  or  Downing  Street  was 
stronger    than    the    Government  in 
Capo  Colony  "    Sir  Bartle  aiHioxcd 
the  South  Airican  Republic  because 
he  found  it^  in  the  wonb  of  Hr. 
Bryccb  "bsnkrupt  and  helplesib  dis- 
trscted  by  internal  quarrelsi  unable 
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to  collect  any  taxes,  apparently  an- 
able  to  defend  itself  ageanet  ite  Kaffir 

enoniios,  and  likely  to  be  the  cause 
of  native  troubles  wliioli  iniglit  sjtrearl 
till  thoy  afToetcd  all  Europeans  in 
8ouLli  Africa."  Given  a  free  hand 
Frere  mast  have  succeeded  in  the 
daoating  problem  he  was  eet  to  Cmo. 
It  was  he  who  induced  Kroger  and 
Joubert  to  lend  their  experience  to 
I^>rfl  Chelmsford  in  the  Zulu  War. 
It  is-  an  irony  tliat,  had  the  British 
Commander  followed  hi3  advice  and 
acted  on  their  oounsel,  (^lere  would 
bave  been  no  national  cHaaster  at 
Isandhlwanai  no  outciy  in  the  oppo- 
sition Press,  no  need  to  make  a  Jonah 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  instead  of  these 
things,  South  Africa  would  luxvc  been 
oonsolidated  into  a  dominion  nnder 
the  Britiflh  flag.  The  eeqoel  waa 
Majuba  HiU  and  the  oomrention  of 
Pretoria. 

Once  more  this  country  ha^?  Ix^f'n 
given  the  view  of  a  qualified  pi»' 
consul.  8ir  Alfred  Milner  was  sent 
out  to  the  Gape  as  a  man  above  all 
prejudice^  impartial,  admirable  in 
eoolneas  and  temper,  and  drawn 
from  the  very  clasi?  which  hitherto 
ha^l  E^ovemed  South  Africji  against 
tlio  direction  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  spot.  Any  Eugli»h  Afrikander 
conld  have  foretold  the  consequeace. 
For  two  yean  and  more  he  hag  kept 
ailentk  being  busy  studying  the  local 
difficulties.  At  lenj^th  he  speaks,  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  case  for  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal 
is  overwhelming,  lie  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  recover  tbe  l^anavaal  aa  a 
firitidi  Ckilony  and  avenge  Hajnba. 
Hot  tbe  ILuroHBmB  Odarduit  it> 
self  is  less  wfirlilco,  with  this  dis- 
tinction that  Sir  Alfred's  policy 
makes  for  peace ;  but  he  tells  us 
that  the  Uitlanders'  grievances  are 
real,  are  intolerable,  and  that  if  we 
wish  to  remain  the  Barmoont  Power 


in  South  Africa  we  mnat  intervene. 
We  find  that  the  ffigh  Oommiaaioner 

has  with  him  all  the  intelligent  un- 
biassed opinion  of  Cape  Colony.  Mr, 
Rose  Tnnes  is  by  general  admission 
the  most  judicial  of  African  ijtate^i- 
men.  Nominally  of  the  progressive 
or  Engliah  Liberal  party  in  Cape  poli- 
tics lie  is  rather  apt  to  embanaaa 
hia  own  side  by  hia  nnoompromiaing 
adherence  to  his  own  view  of  nny  ques- 
tion, and  his  own  view  inclines,  if 
anything,  to  the  side  of  his  opponents. 
He  ia  no  politician,  since  politics  are 
caaontially  a  game  of  compronuae  in 
which  one  most  aim  not  at  the  beat 
indeed  but  at  the  best  practiGable. 
We  find  Mr.  Rose  Innos  at  one  with 
the  High  Ct)mmissioner.  The  testi- 
mony of  Sir  (Gordon  Sprigg  and 
othara  of  bia  party  may  be  dis- 
coonted  in  compariaon.  Happening 
to  be  Engliah,  Sir  Ckurdon  and 
others  have  the  oommon  and 
reprehensible  trick  of  espousing  the 
English  side.  But  Mr.  Innes  is  of 
another  order.  Of  ail  the  men  on 
the  apot  at  one  upon  the  Uitlander 
queakion,  the  High  Oommiaatoner  from 
England,  chosen  in  a  hrge  measure 
for  his  judif  i  i1  quality  of  mind,  and 
the  judicially  minded  statesman  of 
Cape  Colony  beiir  the  most  significant 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Uitlandera*  canae  and  tbe  neoeaait^ 
fat  intervention.  In  a  word  the  men 
on  the  apot  tell  na  that  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  the  &itiah 
Government  but  to  intervene. 

But  how  bluiU  we  intervene  ?  Wo 
have  had  the  conference  at  liloem- 
fontein  with  ita  nugatory  iaaoe.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  has  pointed  oat  why 
he  liased  his  solitary  demand  for  the 
franchise,  to  give  the  Uitlanders  a 
basis  on  which  "to  work  out  their 
own  salvation."  "  Who  wants  the 
franohiaet"  a  youthful  Uitlander 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day.  Uie 
anawer  jb,  of  ooorae^  no  one^  or  very 
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few,  save  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
the  key  to  redressing  the  whole  list 
of  grievances.  Sir  Alfred  asked  for 
five  years'  franchise  to  act  retro- 
spectively. Mr.  Kruger  scouted  the 
id6R*  The  special-Mtrioe  offioen  went 
out  to  the  CSape:  Australia  and 
CSanada  strongly  threw  themselvea 
upon  the  Uitlanders'  side ;  and  Mr. 
Kruger  suddenly  perceived  that 
"justice  and  liberality"  demanded 
the  reduction  of  his  original  proposal 
to  one  of  A  seven  years'  finuHliise 
with  certain  limitationB.  Eire  yean* 
franchise  was  Mr.  Schreiner's  (the 
Gape  Premier's)  own  idea  expressed 
before  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
mittee of  1897  ;  but  five  or  seven 
years  are  neither  here  nor  there  so 
that  the  Uitlanders  receive,  in  Mr. 
Ouunberlain's  words,  substantial  and 
immediate  enfranchisement.  Experts 
must  be  ^t  to  tell  us  precisely  how 
far  Mr.  Kruger  proposes  to  grant 
our  demand.  If  his  conce-ssions  are 
consistent  with  what  the  High  Com- 
missioner advises  us  that  we  are 
justified  in  accepting  the  crisis  is 
o?er,  and  the  XTitluders  csa  sit 
down  to  work  out  tlttir  own  salva- 
tion ;  the  best  of  them  tell  tt*^  they 
may  liope  to  have  their  grievan<^ 
effectually  redressed  within  ten  years. 
On  the  other  band,  if  it  be  Uiat  th^ 
concessions  are  not  genuine,  the  onus 
lies  on  Mr.  Kruger,  who  will  have 
himself  to  tell  us,  through  the  report 
of  the  joint  Commission,  exactly  liow 
we  stand.  And  supposing  hia  fran- 
chise proves  empty  1  In  that  case 
we  shiil  liave  reached  the  most  acute 
stage  of  the  crisis,  for  we  shall  have 
to  detennine  whether  or  no  our  inter- 
Tmtion  shall  go  further  than  mere 
moral  pressure.  The  contention  of 
Mr.  Kruger's  advocates  of  oiursc  is 
that  under  the  Convention  of  18t>4 
we  have  no  ground  for  meddling  with 
the  domestie  legislation  of  the  Be- 
public     It  is  curious  that  these 


advocates  should  profess  s  >  greatly 
to  reverence  the  name  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  surely  none  ever  said  a 
harder  thing  of  him.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  we  know,  gave  back  independence 
to  the  Transvaal.  Who  could  ever 
have  supposed  him  contemplating  that 
the  Boers  should  be  free  to  destroy 
the  right  of  franchise  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
arrange  taxation  so  tliat  the  unfran- 
chised bear  nine-tenths  of  it,  to  muzzle 
the  Tnm  and  the  right  of  poUio 
meeting,  to  make  men  liable  to  ar^ 
bitrary  expulsion  without  trial  and 
make  only  burghers  jurors?  The 
shade  of  Mr.  G1ad«?tone,  if  his  voice 
could  reach  us  frora  Elysium,  would 
protest  against  any  such  travesty  of 
the  spirit  of  his  convention. 

The  point  is  that  not  the  qpirit 
only,  but  the  letter  also  of  the  Con- 
vention has  been  openly  infringed. 
Let  us  pass  by  certain  more  eklrrly 
breaches  of  the  different  articles  m  the 
Conventions  of  London  and  Pretoria, 
the  several  trekt  into  Bechuanaland 
and  Zululand,  although  the  former 
cost  us  all  the  ^Mose  of  1^  CSharlea 
Warren's  e]q»edition.  But  what  of 
the  dynamite  monopoly  with  ita  viola- 
tion of  Article  14  ?  What  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Cape  boys  and  other 
British  subjects  of  colour  ?  The  entire 
feandiise  legislation  since  the  Oonven- 
tion,  the  press  law  cl  1896,  the  AUen 
Expulsion  Iaw,  and  Law  1  of  1897, 
'svhicli  lays  down  that  the  CoUrt  has 
no  power  to  refuse  to  apply  a  re.«iolu- 
tion  of  the  Volksraad  because  it  is  in 
their  opinion  invalid,  and  instructs 
the  President  to  dismiss  any  judge 
who^  in  Mr.  Kruger^s  opinion,  retntna 
an  unsatisfactoiy  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion put  to  him  on  the  subject,  are  all 
breaches  of  the  Convention  of  London. 
And  finally  as  .^Vrticle  14  gives  right 
of  entry  and  domicile,  and  exemption 
from  exceptional  taxation  to  all  per- 
sons, other  than  natives^  oonfonning 
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themselvM  to  tbe  lawi  of  the  Re- 

pnUio^  the  Man  in  the  Stfeefe  need 
onlj  raler  to  bis  tables  to  we  hov 

many  are  the  separate  infrin<jreQMnte 
of  the  lett^^f  of  the  Convention. 

The  preamble  of  the  Convention  of 
London  wm  the  basis  of  the  Con^en- 
tion  of  PfttQri%  and  grants  tiie 
Transvaal  its  independence  on  the 
distinct  undorstanding  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Suzerain  shall  Ho  on  fin 
equaiitv  in  all  things  with  the  liijtsrs 
whom  Great  Britain  iuui  made  into 
a  free  nation.  Hie  ri|^t  of  self- 
gofenunent  is  oonfsnred  upon  the 
inhabitant^  not  on  a  section  of  them. 
Thus  the  same  in^tnimcnt  which 
securt'l  the  Uitlandors  tlie  rights 
denied  them  i^  the  Trans vaal's  sole 
claim  to  independence.  Mr.  Kruger 
faoee  a  dflemma,  and  has  his  ohoioe  of 
one  of  two  nnpleaaant  homs. 

Of  course  you  may  say,  like  the 
Bishop  wlio  hud  rather  see  England 
free  than  sober,  tiiat  you  would  sooner 
see  South  Africa  in  flames  than  any 
amaUer  Fower  ooened  by  a  greater 
one;  bat  that  is  probably  an  exoep> 
tunal  view.  It  is  not  a  view  of  any 
one  who  desires  the  peace  of  South 
Africa  or  the  supremacy  '»f  the  Para- 
mount Power.  W'e  have  sten  that, 
whether  it  wa6  in  18S1  on  the  eve  of 
leoeiTlng  his  ooontry*e  indsfWDdence^ 
or  after  the  Jameson  Raid,  or  only 
the  other  day  after  the  Bloemlontein 
Conference  when  the  special-sprvir(=» 
oihcers  began  to  go  out,  the  President 
hati  never  conceded  aave  under  the 
apprehension  of  active  measures. 
'Hvk  before  the  Uitlandera  were  able 
to  reduce  him  in  1895  they  had 
played  their  game  of  bluff  with  no 
little  8uc<^s,  and  to  the  last  deputa- 
tion that  visited  him  before  tlir-  raid 
Mr.  jbkxuger  was  aimotit  teartul  in  ina 
promisea  of  amendment.  He  will  give 
way  now  only  so  far  as  he  is  oonvinced 
tiiat  we  mean  business,  and  if  he  is 
oonvinced  of  that  he  wiU  not  ^ht^ 
No.  479. — ^TOL.  LZXX. 


He  has  no  belief  in  the  intervention 
of  the  Cape  Dutch.  If  Jenbert  or 
Grongi  (who  is  a  likelier  commander 

nowadays)  slionld  win  him  a  consider- 
able engagement  at  the  outset  of  a 
campaign,  he  might  no  doubt  count 
on  some  volnnteers  from  Gape  Cblony 
and  the  Orsnge  Fkee  State ;  bat  who- 
ever may  dream  of  such  a  vietorjt 
President  Kruger  is  not  the  man. 
And  if  we  do  not  moan  business,  if  v.e 
accept  a  franchise  which  will  btiiig 
neither  an  appreciable  nor  any  imme- 
diate pceapeot  of  relief  to  the  British 
popolatiioii  in  the  l^wnavaa],  what 
then  I  The  Uitlanders  will  no  doubt 
luake  some  aV>ortive  rising,  but  they 
will  not  fight  much  or  l<»Titr  Tliey 
will  turn  presently  to  their  old  task- 
master, tbe  President,  and  they  will 
find  that  an  alien  population  whieh 
has  lost  its  old  kyalty  for  Rngland 
will  have  a  very  diiSerent  reception 
from  an  alien  population  which  turned 
to  Qreat  Britain  as  the  final  Court  of 
App^.  Then  will  be  the  opportunity 
of  the  young  Afrikander  Party.  Tliere 
are  Bntehmen  and  Datdunen  in  South 
Africa, — ^bond  and  fr^\  Some  of  the 
old  Dutch  families  in  the  Colony,  such 
as  the  Cloetes  and  the  V'aiuleryls,  are 
virtually  English.  They  go  home  to 
be  educated,  and  homo  is  understood 
to  mean  an  English  University.  They 
have  a  sort  of  lestbetic  interest  in 
their  ancient  identity  with  the  coun- 
try of  RemUrandt,  but  they  nt'Itlu  r 
dream  of  Dutch  supi-emacy  nor  dabble 
much  in  Cape  politics.  You  meet 
them  on  the  great  marble  stoep  of 
Grootsdinr,  and  save  when  yon  are 
struck  by  some  passtsg  rendniseenoe 
of  the  features  on  an  old  canvas,  it 
never  occurs  t<>  you  that  your  ac- 
quaintances are  not  English.  Of  the 
Dutch  politicians  there  are  a  few 
like  Sir  Pieter  Eanre  who  will  have 
notiiing  to  say  to  the  Bond.  Their 
tie  is  to  South  Africa,  but  to  South 
Afrioa  as  part  of  tiie  firitiah  Empire. 
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If  you  askpfl  them  about  race  they 
would  probably  remind  you  that  it 
takes  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  to 
say  nothing  of  Jews  and  naturalised 
Gennans,  to  make  up  the  population 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  that»  in 
point  of  fictf  it  is  a  aoiaU  differenoe 
that  one  man  lives  in  J^tollen- 
bosch  and  is  called  Van  der  Hum, 
while  another,  Mr.  Jones,  abides 
with  Mrs.  Jones  at  Peokbam  Rye; 
ire  are  all  equally  sons  of  HhB  Eminre 
and  love  one  great  Imperial  idea  in 
fHHlMlW"  Thus,  in  practical  form,  we 
may  ronreive  Sir  Pieter  Faure  and  a 
few  otht  I  S  t<\  MtAto  tlieir  case.  But 
theiie  are  in  u  miuority,  and  of  that 
minority  they  are  few  who  lika  Sir 
Pieter  hm  resolutely  stayed  withont 
the  network  of  the  Bond ;  willing  or 
unwilling,  the  majority  both  of  Dutch 
politicians  and  Dutch  voters  are  vassals 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  and  may  not 
hesitate  dislike  of  any  of  its  tenets. 

And  not  in  the  worst  day«  of  the 
Land  League  has  a  oonntoy  lain  in  the 
grip  of  a  political  organieatfon  so 

tyranicaJ.     T^ie  town  of  offers 

an  example.  There  is  a  central  office 
with  a  provincial  council.  At  one 
time  the  provincial  council  might 
flleot  their  own  ENrliamentaiy  oandi* 
dates.  Their  names  were  in  form 
submitted  to  the  Toezigt,  or  Oentnl 
Board  of  Supervision,  and  were 
invariably  approved.  This  was  not 
enough  for  the  leader  of  the  Bond.  At 
length  at  the  provincial  Beatuur,  or 
Congress  of  eandidateSi  a  reiohitidn 
was  passed  by  Mr.  Hofmejr,  which 
ordained  that  the  names  of  all 
candidates  .should  be  submitted  anew 
to  the  Toezigt,  with  this  diflference 
that  henceforth  that  Body  should  be 
empowered  to  refuse  to  declare  a 
candidate  approved  of  the  Bond. 
Itds  had  the  effect  designed  for  it»  thA 
Toesigt,  or  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  may  now 
annul  the  decision  of  an 3'  rlectoraJ 
division  where  the  Bondsmen  have 


choson  to  I  ring  forward  nnv  candi- 
date faMjui  ible  to  Mr.  lihodes  or 
unpl^ising  to  the  eye  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr. 
Mr.  ■  was  of  this  last  category. 
He  was  a  gocxl  Bondsman  In  that  he 
empathised  with  most  ol  the  Bond 
tenets  and  was  prepared  to  go  far 
with  the  Stalwarts  of  his  party  on 
their  way  to  that  Eldorado  of  their 
dreams.  The  day  of  his  election  came 
on;  it  was  a  small  point  from  Mjr. 
Hofmejr  to  seek  another  oonstitneni^t 

bat  one  night  Mr.  was  awakened 

from  his  slumbers.  Three  members 
of  the  Bond  wore  at  hln  bedside,  with 
a  j.*aper  which  they  required  hirn  t-o 
sign.  The  poor  man  sat  up  to  read  ; 
the  paper  contained  a  pmmise  tiiat^ 
if  eleeted,  he  wonld  neither  directly  or 
indirectly  vote  for  Mr.  Rhodes.  If 
he  refused  he  would  lose  his  seat,  and 
as  he  Icnew  very  well  he  would  be 
more  or  less  osti  aciaed  by  his  friends 
and  relatives,  Mr.  —  signed  the 
paper  and  was  deeted. 

An  association  which  takes  so  much 
care  of  its  men  is  not  easy  to  evade, 
and  if  you  take  into  account  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  reformed 
pulpit,  as  }X)tent  as  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland,   not  good  to 

defyl 

This  Is  the  organisation  which  is 
violently  working  to  create  a  separate 

Afrikander  nationality  as  its  written 
constitution  ordains.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal the  Bond  sees  the  basis  of  the 
"  nebulous  and  far-off  Republic  "which 
is  its  great  objection.  The  TVansvaal 
is  ridi,  and  in  the  Transvaal  the  Dutch 
are  supreme.  Now,  the  old  Dopper 
Boer«  in  the  Colmy  have  no  desire 
to  reerviit  among  the  British  in  the 
Transvaal  or  anywhere  else.  They 
desire  to  secure  the  legislation  in  the 
Gape  Colony  for  their  own  class  and, 
being  farmsi^  to  maintain  the  present 
extravagant  S3r8tem  of  Protection, 
and  beyond  the  Cape  Colony  their 
tie  is  to  the  Boers  across  the  Vaal. 
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If  they  go  farther  they  applmd  tlie 

aentimeiits  of  the  Dutch  clergyman 
who  informed  his  eonf:rregation  last 
Deoember  tliat  not  t^uccn  Victoria  but 
the  Queen  of  Holland  wtm  their  proper 
florareign.  But  among  the  TJitianders 
tiiey  do  not  seek  to  proselytise.  Not 
«o  Mr.  Schreiner.  If  the  Uitlander 
population  is  to  remain,  Mr.  Schreiner 
thinks  that  they  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  South  African 
BepolkUe  of  which  he  aepivee  to  be 
the  flirt  Fkendantb  And  as  it  ii  only 
the  old  Af  rikanden  who  am  imintelli- 
gent  enougli  to  oppose  the  vote  to 
the  British  fleet,  so  the  intelligent 
perceive  that  the  business  of  under- 
mining Great  Britain  in  South  Africa 
is  gradual,  in  whkh  Britiah  pioteetioii 
without  and  Britiah  leondta  within 
are  equally  valuable.  No  one  who 
knows  South  Afri^^a  believes  that,  if 
Sir  Alfretl  Milner  is  properly  sup- 
ported, Mr.  Kruger  will  remain  obdu- 
wte.  Conaequentlj  we  disbelieve  that 
there  will  he  war,  that  if  war  miiet 
oooMb  it  will  hring  iti  oompeiwa- 


tions.    They  exaggerate  who  tell  you 

that  n  qrp.it  pirrison  mu-.(  \)C  knpt 
in  the  Transvaal  aft'  r  a  \v:ir.  They 
do  not  exaggerate  who  tell  you  that, 
so  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  Britain  is 
still  oapahle  of  aiwerting  her  authority 
in  Sooth  Africa,  there  will  be  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  Cape  Colony. 
No  white  people  have  quite  such  a 
regard  for  strength  as  the  Cape  lUitch, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  victory 
was  followed  by  equitable,  intelligent 
nils^ — the  role  of  mat  who  nBdsr- 
stand  tile  eonntry  and  its  requive- 
ments  under  a  High  Commissioner 
wliom  alrejwiy  many  DTitch  Colonists 
begin  to  compare  with  Sir  George 
Grey — bitterness  would  inevitably 
pass  and  a  new  epoch  begin.  But 
we  may  entertain  no  sneh  hope  if 
Great  Britain  is  now  to  Mt&t. 
Nations,  liVe  individuals,  are  not 
forgiven  their  follies  unto  seventy 
times  seven,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  last  ohanoe  which  will  be  given 
to  Great  Britain  of  setting  hsr  South 
Afrioaii  hoose  in  order. 

a  W.  Both. 
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8ATR0LA. 

(A  MlUTABT  AND  POUIIOAL  BOMAHCI.) 

By  Winston  Sfenckb  Chubchill. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

SatboIiA  had  aoaroely  time  to  smoke 

a  cigarette  before  the  Revolutionary 
leaders  began  to  arrive.  Moret  was 
tl^c  first ;  he  rang  tlie  bell  violently, 
stamping  about  on  the  doorstep  till 
it  was  answered,  ran  up-stairs  three 
■tope  at  *  time^  and  burst  impetuously 
into  the  room,  qiii¥eriiig  with  excite* 
ment.  he  cried,  "the  hour 

has  come, — not  words  but  dee^ls  now  ! 
We  draw  tiie  sword  in  a  good  cause ; 
for  my  part  I  shall  fling  away  the 
scabbed    Fortune  is  on  our  side." 

"Yesp**  said  Savroia;  "haTe  some 
whisky  and  soda-water,— on  the  side* 
board  tiiereb  It  is  a  good  drink  to 
draw  the  sword  on, — the  best,  in  fact." 

Moret,  somewhat  abashed,  turned 
and  walking  to  the  table  began  open- 
ing a  soda  water  bottle.  As  he  poured 
ont  the  spirit  the  elinking  of  glass  and 
bottle  betrayed  his  agitation.  Sayrola 
laughed  softly.  Toniing  swiftly,  his 
impetuous  follower  Bought  to  hide  his 
agitation  by  a  fresh  outburst.  "I 
have  told  you  throughout,"  he  said, 
holding  his  glass  on  high,  '*  that  force 
was  the  only  solution.  It  has  oome^ 
as  I  predicted.  I  drink  to  it, — war, 
civil  war,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death, — by  these  msKos  liberty  will 
be  r^ained ! " 

"Wonderful  soothing  effect  these 
cigarettes  have.  There's  no  opium  in 
them  either, — soft,  fresh  Egyptians. 
I  get  them  every  week  from  Cairo. 
A  little^  old  man  I  met  there  three 


years  ago  makes  them,  —  Abduiiiiia 
Baofaouan.** 

He  held  out  the  box.  Moret  took 
one;  tlie  business  of  lighting  it 
steadied  him  ;  he  sat  down  and  began 
to  smoke  furiou.sly.  Savrola  watched 
him  in  dreamy  calmness,  looking  often 
at  the  smoke-wreaths  that  rose  about 
him.  Erssently  he  qpoke.  "Bo  yoa 
are  glad  there  is  to  be  war  and  that 
peo^e  are  to  be  killed  1 " 

"I  am  glad  that  this  tyranny  Is 
to  be  ended." 

"Remember  that  we  pay  for  every 
pleasure  and  every  triumph  we  have 
in  this  worid." 

"  I  wiU  take  my  chaooe." 

"  I  trust,  I  would  be  glad  if  I 
could  say  with  conviction,  I  pray 
that  the  lot  may  not  fall  on  you. 
But  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  we 
must  pay,  and  for  all  the  good  things 
in  life  men  pay  in  advance.  iSb 
principles  of  sound  finance  apply." 

"  How  do  you  mean  I "  aslrad  Moret. 

"  Would  yoti  rise  in  the  world  ? 
You  must  work  while  others  amuse 
themselves.  Are  vou  desirous  of  a 
reputation  for  courage  1  You  must 
risk  your  life.  Would  you  be  strong 
morally  or  physioally?  You  must 
redst  temptations.  All  this  is  pay- 
ing in  advance;  that  is  prospective 
finance.  Observe  the  other  side  of 
the  picture ;  the  bad  things  are  paid 
for  ^terwaida" 

"  Not  always." 

"  Yes,  as  surely  as  the  head-aohe  of 
Sunday  morning  follows  the  debaucdi 
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of  Saturday  night,  as  an  idle  youth  is 
requited  by  a  barren  age,  as  a  glut- 
tonous appetite  promotes  an  ungainlj 
pannch." 

"  And  jou  think  I  diall  hKVB  to 
pay  for  this  excitement  mod  enthu- 
siasm? You  think  I  havB  paid  no- 
tiliiug  so  far  ?  " 

**  You  will  have  to  talie  risks,  that 
if  paying.  Fate  will  often  throw 
doable  or  qaite.  But  on  tiieee  hamrda 
men  ihoald  not  embark  with  levity ; 
thf*  gentleman  will  always  dimk  of 
settling-day." 

Moret  was  silent.  Brave  and 
impetuous  as  he  was,  the  conversation 
ohiUedhinL  His  was  not  the  oonrage 
of  the  Stoie;  he  had  not  schooled 
himself  to  cont<»mplate  the  shock  of 
dissolution.  He  lixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  struggles  and  hopes  of  the 
world,  aa  one  might  look  at  the 
flowws  and  grasses  growing  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipioe  towaids  whieh 
he  was  being  impelled. 

They  remained  for  a  few  moments 
withont  s|>ealfiug,  till  Godoy  and 
Kenos  entered,  having  arrived  simnl- 
taneously. 

Each  man  of  the  four  had  taken 
the  news,  which  meant  so  mnch  to 
tiiQni,  according  to  their  natures. 
Savrola  had  put  on  the  armour  of  liis 
philosophy,  anfl  gazed  on  the  world 
as  from  a  distance.  Moret  had  been 
convulsed  with  excitement.  The  other 
two^  neither  oompoaed  nor  dated  by 
the  piroxunity  and  ihe  approach  of 
danger^  showed  that  thej  were  not 

the  men  for  stirring  time'?. 

Savrola  greeted  them  aTin  ihl}'-,  nnd 
all  sat  down.  Renos  was  crushed. 
Hie  heavy  hammer  of  action  had 
ftJlen  on  the  delicate  structures  of 
precedent  and  technicality  in  which 
he  had  always  trusted,  Kad  smashed 
them  flat.  Now  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  tin;  law,  his  .shif>1d  and 
buckler,  was  hrst  of  all  to  bo  thrown 
away.   <*  Why  has  he  done  this  t*  he 


asked.  "  What  right  had  he  to  come 
without  authorisation  1  He  has  com- 
mitted us  alL    What  cem  we  do 9** 

Godoy  too  was  shocked  and 
fri^tened.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  fear  danger,  who  shrink 
from  it,  but  yet  embark  deliberately 
on  courses  which  thev  know  mu^t 
lead  to  it.  He  had  long  foreseen  the 
moment  of  revolt,  bat  had  penisted 
in  going  on.  Now  it  was  upon  him» 
and  he  trembled ;  still,  his  d^ldly 
strengthened  him. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  Savrola  ]  " 
he  asked  turning  in.stinctively  to  the 
greater  soul  and  stronger  mind. 

"Well,"  said  the  leader,  "they 
had  no  hosineaa  to  some  without  nj 
orders;  they  have^  aa  Benos  haa 
observed,  committed  us,  while  our 
plans  are  in  some  respects  incomplete. 
Ktrelitz  has  disobeyed  me  flatly  j  I 
wiU  settle  with  him  later.  For  ih» 
present^  recriminatiooa  are  futile ;  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The 
President  wiU  know  of  the  invasion 
in  the  morning ;  some  of  the  troops 
here  will,  I  take  it,  be  ordered  to 
strengthen  the  Qovwnment  forces  in 
the  field.  Ferh^pa  the  Guard  will  be 
sent  I  think  the  othen  would 
refuse  to  march  ;  they  are  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  Cause .  If  no 
wo  Tnn<«t  ptrike,  much  an  we  have 
arranged.  You,  Moret,  will  call  the 
people  to  arms.  The  proclamation 
must  be  printed,  the  lilies  served  out^ 
the  Bevoltttion  proclaimed.  All  the 
Delegates  must  be  notified.  If  the 
soldiers  fraternise,  all  will  be  well  ; 
if  not,  you  will  have  to  fight — I  don't 
think  there  will  be  much  opposition 
—storm  the  palace  and  make  Molara 
prisoner.* 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Moret. 

"  Meanwhile,"  continued  Savrola, 
"we  will  proclaim  the  Provisional 
Government  at  the  Mayoralty. 
Thence  I  shall  send  you  orders; 
thither  yon  must  send  me  reports. 
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All  tluB  will  hAppea  tli»  day  alter 

fco-morrow." 

G(xloy  shivered,  but  assented. 
"Yes,"  he  said;  "it  is  the  onlj 
eourse,  except  flight  and  ruin." 

**  Yery  well ;  now  we  wiU  go  into 
details.  JEint  <d  all,  the  proelama* 
tioii.  I  will  write  that,  to-nightw 
Moret,  you  must  get  it  printed  ;  you 
shall  have  it  at  six  o'clock  to  morrow 
morning.  Then  prepare  the  arraiige- 
meats  we  had  devised  for  aBsembling 
and  anning  tiie  people ;  wait  till  yon 
get  a  written  order  from  me  to  pnt 
tbem  into  aetion.  You,  Renos,  muifc 
see  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Have  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Safety 
printed,  and  be  ready  to  circulate  it 
to<morTOW  night ;  jet  again,  wait  till 
I  give  the  word.  Much  depends  on 
the  attitude  of  the  troops  ;  but  every* 
thing  is  really  ready.  I  do  not  thii^ 
W6  need  fear  tho  result." 

The  intricate  details  of  the  plot, 
f<Mr  plot  it  was,  were  well  known  to 
the  leaders  of  tlie  revolt.  JPor  several 
months  thej  had  looked  to  foroe  as  the 
only  means  of  ending  the  government 
they  detested.  Sa^•ro1!l  wa^  not  the 
man  to  commit  hmi:  elf  to  such  an 
enterprise  without  taking  every  pre- 
caution. ]^othing  had  be^  forgotten ; 
the  machinery  of  revolnticai  only 
needed  setting  in  motion.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the 
conspiracy  and  its  great  scale,  the 
Pre.^jiiient  and  his  police  had  been 
able  to  leani  nothing  definite.  They 
feared  that  a  rising  was  imminent: 
they  had  realised  the  danger  for  some 
months ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
know  where  the  political  agitation 
ended,  and  the  open  sedition  began. 
The  great  social  position  and  almost 
European  reputation  of  the  principal 
leaders  had  rendered  their  arrest 
witfaoat  certain  proof  a  matter  of 
extreme   difficulty.    The  President, 

lielieving  that  the  people  wqv14  not 


rise  unless  spurred  thereto  by  Bonxef 
act  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, feared  to  rouse  them.  But 
for  this  Savrola,  Moret,  and  the 
others  would  have  already  filled  cells 
in  die  State  prison;  indeed  they 
would  have  had  much  to  he  thankful 
for  had  their  lives  been  spared. 

But  Savrola  understood  his  position^ 
and  had  played  lus  game  with  con- 
summate tact  and  skill.  The  great 
parade  he  made  uf  the  political 
agitation  had  prevented  the  Presi- 
dent from  ohesrving  the  conspiracy 
to  deliberate  violence  which  lay 
beneath.  At  length  the  prepara- 
tions were  approach  ini;  completion. 
It  had  become  only  a  matter  of 
days ;  Strelitz's  impetuous  act  bad 
but  precipitated  the  course  of  events. 
One  comer  of  the  great  ilrework  had 
caught  light  too  soon ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  fire  the  rest  lest  the  effect 
should  bo  spoiled. 

He  continued  to  go  over  the  details 
of  the  scheme  for  nearly  an  hour,  to 
make  sure  that  there  should  be  no 
mistakes.  At  last  all  was  finished^ 
and  the  members  of  the  embryo 
Council  of  Public  Safety  took  their 
departure.  Savrola  let  them  out 
himself,  not  wishing  to  wake  the 
old  nurse.  Poor  soul,  why  should 
she  feel  the  force  of  the  struggles  of 
ambitious  menf 

Moret  went  off  full  of  enthusiasm  ; 
the  others  were  gloomy  and  preocc\i- 
pied.  Their  great  leader  shut  the 
door,  and  once  more  that  night 
dimhed  the  stsirs  to  his  chamber. 

As  he  reached  it,  the  first  streaka 
of  morning  came  in  through  the  parted 
curtains  of  the  windows.  The  room, 
in  the  grey  light  with  its  half  empty 
glasses  and  full  ash-trays,  looked  like 
a  woman,  no  longer  young,  surprised 
by  an  unsympatiietic  dawn  in  the 
mereMciotts  paints  and  pomps  of  tiie 
previous  night.  It  was  too  late  to 
go  to  bed;  yet  he  was  tired,  weaiy 
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with  that  dry  kind  of  fa^guo  whioh 
A  man  feels  when  «U  desire  of  sleep 

has  passed  away.  He  experienced 
a  sensation  of  annoyance  and  depres- 
sion. Life  seemed  unsatisfactory ; 
something  was  lacking.  When  all 
dedttotions  had  heen  made  on  the 
soQfes  ol  ambition,  daty,  exdtement^ 
or  fame,  there  remained  an  unab* 
sorbed  residuum  of  pure  emptiness. 
What  was  the  good  of  it  all?  He 
thought  of  the  silent  streets ;  in  a 
few  hours  they  would  echo  with  the 
oraokle  of  musketry.  Poor  broken 
creatures  would  be  earned  Ueeding 
to  the  houses,  whose  doors  terrified 
women  would  close  in  tho  unchari- 
table haste  of  fear.  Others,  flicked 
out  of  human  ken  from  solid  concrete 
earth  to  unknown,  uuformulated  ab- 
stiaetiooa,  would  lie  limp  and  re* 
proaohful  on  the  senseless  stones. 
And  for  whati  He  could  not  find 
an  answer  to  the  question.  Tlie 
apology  for  his  own  actions  was 
merged  in  the  much  greater  apology 
Nature  would  have  to  make  for  the 
eadstenoe  of  the  human  spedes. 
Well,  he  might  be  killed  himself  j 
and  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
he  looked  forward  with  a  strange 
curiosity  to  that  sudden  change,  with 
perhaps  its  great  revelation.  Tho  re- 
flection made  him  less  disbatisfied  with 
the  duUow  ends  of  human  ftmbition. 
When  the  notes  of  life  ring  false,  men 
should  correct  them  by  referring  to 
the  tuning-fork  of  death.  It  is  when 
that  clear  menacing  tone  is  heard  that 
the  luvo  of  life  grows  keenest  in  the 
human  lieart. 

All  men,  from  sueh  moods  and 
refleetions,  are  recslled  to  earth  by 
hard  matters  of  &ct.  He  remem- 
bered   the  proclamation   he  had  to 

trrite,  and  rising  plunged  into  the 
numerous  detiiils  of  the  business  of 
living,  and  thus  forgot  tiie  barren- 
ness of  life.  So  he  sat  and  wrote, 
while  the  pale  glimmer  ol  the  dawn 


glowed  into  the  dear  light  of  sun- 
rise and  the  warm  tints  of  broad 
day. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

Thi  [wivate  breakfast-room  of  tiie 
Presidential  palace  was  a  small  but 
lofty  apartment.     The  walls  were 

hung  with  tapestries  ;  over  the  doors 
weapons  of  ancient  typo  and  history 
were  arranged  in  elaborate  patterns. 
The  great  French  windows  were 
deeply  set  In  the  wall,  and  the  bright 
light  of  the  morning  was  softened  by 
heavy  crimson  curtains.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  house  it  wore  an  official 
aspect.  The  windows  opened  on  to 
the  stone  terrace,  and  those  who 
passed  through  them  experienced  a 
feeling  of  relief  in  exchanging  tiie 
severe  splendours  of  the  palace  for 
the  beautiful  confusion  of  the  garden, 
where  between  the  spreading  trees 
and  slender  palms  stretched  the 
opai  kling  waters  of  the  harbour. 

Tiie  table,  which  was  set  for 
two^  was  comfortably  small  and  well 
arranged.  ^e  generous  revenue 
which  it  had  long  been  the  principle 
of  the  Lauranian  Republic  to  besto%v 
on  her  Fii'st  Magistrate  enabled  the 
President  to  live  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance and  luxury,  and  to  enjoy 
the  attractions  of  good  eilver,  fresh- 
cnt  flowers,  and  an  excellent  cook. 
But  it  was  with  a  clouded  brow  that 
Molara  met  his  wife  at  breakfast  on 
the  morning  after  the  events  which 
have  just  ixjen  chronicled. 

*'  Bad  news, — tiresome  news  again, 
dear,"  he  said  as,  sitting  down  and 
depositing  a  handful  of  papers  on  the 
tables  he  signed  to  the  servants  to 
leave  the  room. 

Lucvlo  experienced  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense relief.  After  all  siie  would  not 
have  to  tell  him  the  secret  she  had 
learned.  "Has  he  startedt"  she 
asked  incautiously. 
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Savrola, 


'*  Yos,  last  night ;  but  he  will  be 
Btopped." 

Thsnk  heaven  for  tfase  I " 

Molara  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why 
are  you  glad  that  the  Admiral  and 
the  ileot  are  prevented  from  oarrying 
out  my  orders  ?  " 

^'Iliefieetr 

*'Good  gnwioiu!  What  did  jov 
tiiink  I  meantt"  he  asked  im- 
patiently. 

A  loophole  of  cs  ri po  presented 
itself.  She  ignored  his  (^ueation.  **  T 
am  glaU  the  ileet  is  stopped  because 
I  think  th«j  win  be  wanted  hen, 
now  that  the  city  is  so  unsettled." 

**0h/'  said  the  President  shortly, 
—suspiciously,  slio  thought.  To  cover 
her  retreat  she  nskod  a  questiim. 
"  Why  ai-e  they  stopped  ?  ** 

Molara  pulled  out  a  Press  tel^ram 
dip  from  among  his  papers. 

**PoH  Said,  SepUmbei'  9th,  6.0. 
a.fn,,''  he  said,  reading ;  "  Briiish  steam- 
Cf^lier  Maude,  1,400  tons,  grmmdtd 
this  tnor-niiKj  in  canal,  which  is  in 
consequence  blocked  Jar  trajfic.  Every 
^ori  w  being  made  to  dear  ihtfoAr' 
way,  AeddsiU  it  hdieved  to  bt  dm 
to  tko  oUting  up  of  channel  ommd  hy 
extreme  draught  of  H.B.M.S.  Aggres- 
sor which  passed  through  last  night." 
He  added  :  "  They  know  Uieir  busi- 
ness these  Eaglish  pigs." 

'*You  think  they  hare  done  it  on 
pnrpotet** 

<'0f  course." 

*'  But  the  fleet  is  not  there  yet?" 

"It  will  be  there  to-morrow  night." 

"  But  wijy  should  they  block  the 
channel  now, — why  not  wait  ? " 

"  Chamcteristie  dislike  of  eoupt  d$ 
UkSaire,  I  suppose.  Now  the  branch 
would  have  waited  till  we  were  at 
tho  rn trance  of  the  channel,  and  then 
shut  the  door  in  our  faces  neatly. 
But  British  Diplomacy  does  not  aim 
at  eflbote;  bestdes  tUs  looks  mora 
natoraL" 


•*  How  aix)minable  I  " 

'*And  listen  to  this,"  said  the 
Presidentk  as  giving  way  to  keen  irri- 
tation he  snatched  another  paper  from 
his  bundle  and  began  to  read.  "  From 
the  Amba>^sador,"  he  said :  "  I/er 
Majestg'u  Governnteiit  liave  xiuttrncted 
the  OJUcers  commanding  the  various 
A*iImI  eoaliwy-itotfcw  soiit^  <if  Ms 
Bed  Ssa,  to  rsndsr  svsry  assistanos  to 
the  Lawranian  fleet  and  to  supply  <Asm 
xvith  coal  at  the  local  market-raU,* 

"  It  is  an  insult,"  she  said. 

"It  i.s  a  cat  playing  with  a  mous^" 
he  rejoined  bitterly. 

"WiMtwiUyondof" 

"  Dot  Solk,  pfotest^— Imt  give  In. 
What  else  can  we  dot  Their  ships 
arc  on  the  spot ;  ours  are  cut  off  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Molara  read 
his  papers  and  continued  his  break- 
£Mt.  Lucile  came  back  to  her  reso- 
lution. She  would  tell  him ;  but  she 
would  make  terms.  Savrola  most  be 
protected  at  all  costs.  "Antonio^" 
she  said  nervously. 

The  President,  who  was  in  a 
thoroughly  bad  temper,  went  on 
reading  for  a  moment  and  then 
looked  up  abruptly.     Yes  t " 

"  T  must  tell  you  something." 

"Well,  what  is  itt" 

*'A  great  danger  is  threatening  us." 

**  I  know  that,"  he  said  shortl3^ 

"Savrola— "  She  paused  un- 
eertain  and  undeeided. 

"What  of  bimt"  said 
suddenly  becoming  interested. 

"  Tf  vou  were  to  find  liim  guilty 
of  (nii^piracy,  f)f  plottijig  revolutiODy 
wiiat  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  shoot  him  with  the 
grsatest  pleasure  in  the  world." 
What»  without  a  trial  1 " 

"  Oh  no  t  He  should  have  a  trial 
and  welcome.    Whnt  of  him  t  " 

It  was  a  bad  nioim  nt.  She  looked 
round  for  another  loophole. 

"  He— he  made  a  speech  last  mght^" 
she  said, 
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"He   did,"  Mid  «b0  PMdent 

iiiq[Mk(ieQtly. 

"Well,  T  think  it  must  have  been 
very  inilammatory,  because  I  heard 
the  isrowdi  ciieeriiig  in  the  ttreete 

Molim  looked  at  her  in  deep  dis- 
gust. "  My  dear,  how  silly  you  are 
this  morning,"  bo  said  and  returned 
to  hi^  paper. 

The  long  silence  that  followed  was 
bfloken  by  the  hurried  entnuoe  of 
Miguel  with  an  opened  telegram.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  Ihe  Presideat 
and  handed  it  to  hira  without  speak- 
-  ing  ;  but  Lucile  could  see  that  he  was 
trembling  with  haste,  excitcuicnt,  or 
terror. 

Molam  opened  the  Iblded  peper 

leisurely,  smoothed  it  on  the  table 
and  then  jumped  out  of  his  chair  as 
1m>  read  it.  "Qood  Qod  1  when  did 
thia  come  ? " 

*'  Tliitj  moment." 

'<13ie  ileetk**  he  eried,  '<the  fleet, 
Hi4;iiel»«not  en  inttent  mvet  he  loet  t 
Hecdl  the  Admiral!  They  most 
return   at   once.    I  will  write  the 

tflrtfrain  myself."  Crumpling  the 
message  in  hia  hand  he  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  Miguel  at  his  heels.  At 
the  door  he  foimd  »  waiting  eervant 
"  Send  for  Gdkmel  Sorrento^ — to  come 
here  immediately.  Qo !  be  off !  Run  i " 
hf>  cried  as  the  man  departed  with 
ceremonious  slowness. 

Lucile  heard  them  bustle  down 
the  corridor  and  the  alam  of  a  die* 
tant  door ;  then  aU  was  silent  agsin. 
She  knew  what  that  telegram  con- 
tained. The  tm-edy  had  burst  upon 
them  all,  that  tragedy  whose  climax 
mu.st  Htrikp  her  so  nearly  ;  but  she 
felt  glad  she  had  meant  tu  tell  her 
hnsbaiid, — and  yet  more  glad  that 
•he  had  not  told  him.  A  eynie  might 
liftve  observed  that  Savrola's  con- 
fidence in  the  safely  of  iiis  seoret 

was  well  fniirtdf'd. 

bhe  returned  to  her  sitting-room. 


The  uncertainty  of  the  immediate 

future  terrified  her.    If   the  revolt 

succeeded,  she  and  her  huslmnd  would 
iiavo  to  lly  for  their  liveit ;  if  it  were 

suppressed  the  oonseqoenoes  sesmed 
moteappalUng.   One  thing  was  elear; 

the  President  would  send  her  out  of 
the  Capital  at  once  to  J?ome  place  of 
safety.  Whither]  Amid  all  these 
doubts  and  conflicting  emotions  one 
desire  predominated, — to  see  Savrola 
again,  to  l»d  him  good-byc,  to  tdl 
him  she  had  not  betrayed  him.  It 
was  impossible.  A  prey  to  many 
apprfhensionJ5  she  wftlkwl  aimlessly 
III)  ut  the  n»om  awaiting  the  develop- 
ments she  feared. 

Meanwhile  the  President  and  his 
seeretsry  had  reaehed  the  private 
office.  IGgoel  shut  the  door.  Botii 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  It  hiiH  como,"  said  Molara  with  a 
ICMig  breath. 

"  In  an  evil  hour,"  replied  the 
Ssotetaiy. 

**I  shaU  win,  MigneL  Trust  to 
my  star,  my  luck, — I  will  see  this 
thing  through.  AVe  shall  crusii  them; 
})ui  much  is  to  be  done.  Now  write 
tiu.^  telegram  to  our  agent  at  Port 
Said  i  send  it  in  cipher  and  clear  the 
line:  Chattmr  at  cn^  fsut  detpakh' 
boat  and  go  p&nmuUly  to  meet  Aebmnd 
de  Melh),  who  tvith  fleet  left  Laurania 
midnir/ht  Sth  iustavt  for  Part  Said. 
Slop.  Ordrr  him  in  my  name  return 
here  urgeml.  Stop.  Spare  no  ea^nte. 
Now  send  that  oft  With  good  lock 
the  diips  shoold  be  here  to>morrow 
nig^t" 

Mignel  sat  down  and  began  to  pat 
the  message  into  cofle.  The  President 
paced  the  room  cm  it'  lly  ;  then  he 
rang  the  bell ;  a  servant  entered. 

*' Has  Oolonel  Sonento  oome  yett" 
Ko^  your  EzoeUenoy." 

''Send  and  teU  him  to  eome  a* 
once.** 

"  He  has  been  sent  for,  yoor 
Excellency." 
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Stwrola* 


"  Send  again." 

The  man  disappeared. 

Molara  raug  the  bell  once  more. 
He  Boet  the  termat  in  the  doorway. 

^Jb  there  a  mounted  orderly  t** 

"Yes,  your  Excellency." 

"Finished,  Miguel  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  the  Secretary,  getting 
up  and  handing  the  message  to  the 
startled  attendant, — "at  «peed," 

**Qo  on,"  shouted  the  Fkesident^ 
striking  the  table  with  his  open  hand 
and  the  man  fled  from  the  room.  The 
sound  of  the  galloping  honie  somewhat 
allayed  Molara's  impatience. 

"  He  crossed  the  frontier  last  night 
at  nine  o'clock,  Miguel ;  he  should 
have  been  at  Torga  at  daybreak.  We 
haTe  a  garrison  there^  a  small  onOi 
but  enough  to  delay  the  advanoe. 
Why  is  there  no  news  1  This  telegram 
oomes  from  Paris,  from  the  Foreign 
Minister.  We  should  have  heard  from 
^who  is  it  oommands  the  post !  " 

"I  don't  know,  your  Ezoellenej. 
The  Colonel  will  be  hare  directly; 
but  the  silence  i.s  ugly." 

The  President  set  his  teeth.  "I 
cannot  trust  the  army  ;  they  are  all 
disaliected.  It  is  a  terrible  game ; 
bat  I  shaU  win,  I  shaU  win  t**  He 
repeated  the  sentence  to  himself 
several  times  vitli  more  energy  than 
conviction,  as  if  to  fortify  his  heart. 

Tlio  door  opened.  "Colonel  Sor- 
rento,  announced  the  u.sher. 

"  Look  here,  old  man  "  said  Moiara 
iunilisrly,  —  he  felt  he  wanted  a 
frimd  rather  than  a  subordinate-^ 
"Strelitz  has  invaded  us.  He  croswd 
the  frontier  last  night  with  two 
thousand  men  and  several  Maxim 
guns,  marching  iiei*e  by  Turga  and 
Lorenzo.  We  have  no  news  from  the 
Commandant  at  Turga ;  who  is  hef " 

Sorrento  was  one  of  those  soldiers, 
not  an  uncommon  type,  who  fear  little 
but  independent  responsibility.  He 
had  served  under  the  President  for 
many  years  in  the  field  and  in  the 


Government.  Had  he  been  aJone 
when  the  news  arrived,  ho  would 
have  been  thunderstruck;  now  that 
he  had  a  leader  he  followed  and 
obeyed  with  military  precision.  With* 
out  any  appearance  of  surprise  ha 
thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied :  "  Major  do  Roc ;  he  has 
four  companies, — a  good  officer, — 
you  can  trust  him,  Sir." 

«  But  the  troops  t" 

"  That* s  another  matter  altogether. 
The  whole  army,  as  I  have  several 
times  informed  you,  Sir,  is  disturbed. 
Only  the  Guard  can  be  relied  on,  and* 
of  course,  the  oncers." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  the 
FMdent  stoutly.  "  Miguel,  get  the 
map.  Yon  know  the  country,  Sof^ 
rente.  Between  Turga  and  Lorenzo 
the  Black  Gorge  must  be  held. 
Here,"  he  pointed  on  the  map,  which 
the  Secretary  unrolled,  "here  they 
must  be  stopped,  or  at  any  rate  de- 
layed till  the  fleet  comes  back.  What 
Is  there  at  Lorensot'* 

"A  battalion  and  two  machine- 
guns,"  replied  the  War  Minister. 

The  President  took  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  was  used  to 
deciding  quickly.  "  A  brigade  woold 
do  it  for  certain,"  he  said.  He  took 
another  turn.  "  Bail  both  battaliona 
of  the  Guard  at  once  to  Lorenzo.** 
Sorrento,  who  had  produced  his  note- 
book, began  to  write.  "Two  field- 
batteries,"  said  the  President.  "Which 
two  are  fit,  Colonel  1  '* 

"The  first  and  second  wiU  do*** 
answered  Sorrento. 

"  And  the  Lancers  of  the  GuanL" 

"All?" 

"Yes,  all,  except  details  for  orderly- 
work." 

"That  leases  you  nothing  trust- 
worthy." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  President.  «« It 
is  a  bold  course,  but  the  only  one. 
Now  what  about  the  Line  regiments 
in  the  city  1    Which  are  the  worst  I  ** 
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''The  third,  fifth,  and  eleventh 
hm  oMned  vs  most  oneMiiMM." 

"Very  wall;  we  will  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  Let  them  march  to-daj 
towards  Lorenzo  and  halt  anywhere 
ten  miles  oat  of  the  city  as  a  sup- 
porting brigade.     Now,  who  is  to 

<'Bo]Io]flfleiiidr,8ir* 

*<  A  fool,  a  fossil,  and  out  of  date^" 

cried  the  President. 

"Stupid,  but  steady," said  Sorrento, 
**  You  can  rely  upon  his  attempting 
nothing  brilliant  j  he  will  do  what 
he  is  tdd,  and  notfiing  more." 

Molam  leiBcted  on  this  tremeadoos 
military  vlrtiiOi  *'Yery  well;  f^ve 
him  the  supporting  brigade  ;  they 
will  have  no  fighting.  But  the  other 
business ;  that  is  different.  Brienz 
ahoold  have  it." 

"Why  not  Droganl'*  aaggaatod  tlio 
Wai^lfimster. 

I  can't  ateod  hia  wife^"  aaid  the 
Ptaeident. 

*'  He  is  a  good  musician,  Sir," 
interposed  Miguel. 

*'  Guitar, — vwj  malodioiia.'*  Ha 
ahoolc  Ilia  haad  approoiativalyi 

"  And  baa  »  oapttal  oooSc,"  addad 
Sorrento. 

"No,"  said  Molara;  "this  is  a 
matter  of  lifo  and  death.  I  cannot 
indulge  my  prejudices,  nor  yours ;  he 
la  not  a  good  man." 

"A  ^od  Staff  would  run  him  all 
right,  Sir;  he  is  very  placid  and 
aasily  led.  And  }ie  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine  ;  mauy  s  the  good  dinner  —  " 

**  No,  Colonel,  it's  no  good ;  I  can- 
not* It  it  Ukaly  that  whon  ao  maflb 
ia  at  afeaka^  when  my  reputation,  my 
chanoea  in  life,  indeed  life  itiall^  are 
on  the  hazard,  that  I  or  any  one 
would  give  a  great  command  on  such 
grouTids  ]  If  claims  weiti  equally 
balanced,  I  would  oblige  you ;  but 
Briana  ia  a  bettar  ann  and  moit 
hai«it  Beaida8,"ba  addad,  «  ho  haa 
not  got  a  horrid  wife."  Sorrento 


looked  terribly  disappointed  but  said 
no  mora  Well,  that  ia  all  aettlod. 
I  iaaTO  all  detaOa  to  yoQ.  Hia  Stafl^ 
everything,  you  may  appoint;  but 
the  troops  must  start  by  noon.  I 
will  speak  to  them  myself  at  iha 
station." 

Tbe  War-MiniatBr  bowed  and  de- 
parted, aolaead  by  the  minor  appoint- 
ments which  tba  Freaidant  had  kft 

to  his  decision. 

"^folara  looked  at  his  secreiatv 
dubiously.  **  Is  there  anything  else 
to  dot  None  of  the  revolutionaries 
In  tba  city  bave  moved,  have  tbeyl " 

''Thay  have  givan  no  sign,  Sir; 
there  is  nothing  to  incriminata  tbam." 

"  It  is  po^si!>Ie  this  ha.^  surptiaed 
them  ;  their  plans  are  not  ready.  At 
the  first  overt  act  of  violence  or  se- 
dition, I  will  arrest  theip.  But  I 
muat  hare  proofi,  not  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  but  for  the  oonntiy." 

"This  is  a  critical  moment^"  said 
the  Secretary.  "If  the  leaders  of  the 
btMlition  could  be  discredited,  if  they 
could  bo  made  to  appear  ridiculous  or 
InainoaRv  ^  would  bare  a  great  aflbet 
on  puMio  ofMnion*" 

"I  had  thought,"  replied  Mo]ai% 
"that  M'c  might  hope  to  laam  aoma* 
thing  of  tlir  ir  plans." 

**You  have  informed  me  that  her 
Excellency  has  consented  to  ask 
BeSor  Savrola  for  information  on 
this  point  1" 

**1  dislike  the  idea  of  any  in- 
timacy between  them;  it  mi|^t  be 
dan^rous." 

"  It  might  be  made  most  dangerous 
for  bim." 

"In  what  way  f" 

"In  the  way  I  have  already  In- 
dicated to  you,  General." 

"  Do  you  mffin  in  the  way  I  Iw- 
bade  you  t^>  suggest,  i>ir  1 " 

•*  Certamiy." 
And  tiua  la  tiia  moment  r 

''Now  or  nam." 

Tbara  waa  a  allenoe^  after  wliicb 
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they  resumrrl  thf^  morning's  business. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  both  worked 
bosilj.  Then  Molars  spoke.  "  I 
hate  doing  it ;  it's  a  dirty  job." 

"  What  ia  neoeBsary,  is  neceaiary/* 
said  the  Secretary  sententiously.  The 
President  was  about  to  make  a  reply 
when  a  clerk  entfrrd  tlio  room  with 
a  deciplierfn)  t<?lugram.  Miguel  took 
it  from  him,  read  it,  and  passed  it 
to  his  ohie^  saying  grimly  aa  he  did 
flo:  ''Eerhapa  thia  will  dfl^de  you." 

The  Fkesident  read  the  message, 
and  as  he  read  his  face  grew  hard 
and  cniel.  It  was  from  the  Police- 
ConiiniK^ary  at  Turga,  brief  but  ter- 
rible ;  the  soldiers  had  deserted  to 
the  invader^  having  fint  shot  then* 
officers. 

"Very  weU,"  said  Molaxa  at  ]aat» 

"  I  shall  require  you  to  accompany  me 
to-night  on  a  mission  of  importance. 
I  will  take  an  aide  de  camp  aa  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Secretary ;  "  wit- 
nessea  are  necessary." 

"I  shall  be  armed." 

"  That  is  desirable,  but  only  as  a 
threat,  only  as  a  threat,"  said  the 
Secretary  earnestly.  "  He  is  too 
strong?  for  violence ;  the  people  would 
be  up  m  a  moment." 

"  I  know  that^"  curtly  replied  the 
Freaident  and  then  with  savage  bitter- 
ness he  added  :  "  but  for  tiiat  there 
would  be  no  difficulty." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Miguel,  and 
went  on  writing. 

Molara  rose  and  went  in  search  of 
Lncfl^  dioking  down  tiie  disgust  and 
repugnance  he  felt.  He  was  deter- 
mincd  now ;  it  might  just  make  the 
difference  to  him  in  the  struggle  for 
power,  and  besides,  it  contained  the 
element  of  revenge.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  proud  Savrola  grovel  and 
beg  for  mercy  at  his  feet.  All  mere 
pofitidans,  he  said  to  himself  were 
physical  cowards ;  the  fear  of  death 
would  paralyse  his  rival. 

Lucile  was  still  in  her  ntting-room 


when  her  husband  entered.  She  met 
him  with  an  anxious  look.  "  What 
has  happened,  Antonio  ? " 

"  We  have  been  invaded,  deareeti 
by  a  large  force  of  revolutionaries. 
The  garrison  of  Turga  have  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  and  killed  their  officers. 
The  end  is  now  in  «ii?bt." 

"  It  is  terrible,   she  said. 

"Lucile,"  he  said  with  unwonted 
tenderness,  one  dianoe  remains.  If 
yon  ooold  find  out  what  the  leaders  of 
the  agitation  in  this  city  intend  to  do, 
if  you  can  get  Savrola  to  show  his 
hand,  we  might  maintain  our  position 
and  overcome  our  enemies.  Can  you, 
— will  you  do  this  1 " 

Lucile's  heart  bonnded*  It  was»  as 
he  said,  a  chance.  She  might  defeat 
the  plot,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
terms  for  Savrola ;  she  might  stUl  rule 
in  Laurania,  and,  though  this  thought 
she  repressed,  save  the  man  she  loved. 
Her  course  was  clear ;  to  obtain  the 
information  and  sell  it  to  her  husband 
for  Savrok's  life  and  liberty.  "  I  will 
tiy,"  she  said. 

"I  knew  yon  would  not  fail  me, 
deare.st,"  said  Molara.  "  But  the 
time  i.s  siiort;  go  and  see  him  to-night 
at  his  rooms.  He  will  surely  tell  you. 
Ton  have  power  over  men,  and  will 
succeed." 

Lucile  reflected.  To  herself  she  said, 
"  I  shall  save  the  State  and  serve  my 
husband;"  and  herself  rejoined,  "You 
will  see  him  again."  Then  she  spoke 
aloud.    "  I  will  go  to-night." 

*'  My  dear,  I  always  trusted  you," 
ssid  the  Fkesident;  '*!  will  never 
forget  your  devotion." 

Then,  he  hurried  away,  convulsed 
with  remorse, — and  shame.  He  had 
indeed  stooped  to  conquer. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Teb  military  force  of  the  Lauranian 
Republic  was  proportioned  to  the 
duties  of  protecting  its  territories 
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from  inTadom  and  of  ]aw 
and  order  within  tbon^  bat  was  by 

the  wisdom  of  former  days  restricted 
to  limita  which  did  not  encourage 
great  schemes  of  foreign  conquest  nor 
any  i^;gre8sive  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  neighbouring  principalities. 
Fuur  rogiments  of  cavalry,  twenty 
battalions  ol  foot,  and  eight  field- 
batteriee  comprised  the  Army  of  the 
Line.  Besides  these  tliere  was  the 
Republican  Guard,  which  consisted  of 
a  r^gunent  of  Lanoen  and  two  strong 
battalions  of  iwteraii  Inftuitry,  and 
supported  by  their  discipline  the 
authority,  and  by  their  magniftfiftnflft 
the  dignity  of  the  State. 

The  great  capital  city,  which  ex- 
ceeded in  wealth,  population,  and 
tnrbalenoe  the  aggregate  of  the  pro- 
vitiflisl  towns,  had  for  its  the 
Guazd  and  half  of  tiie  entire  army. 
The  remaininj*  troops  were  scattered 
ill  small  country  stations  and  on  the 
frontiers. 

All  the  pains  that  the  President 
had  taken  to  maintain  the  good-will 
of  the  soldiery  had  proved  vain.  The 
revolutionary  movement  had  grown 
apace  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  till 
they  were  now  thoroughly  disatiected, 
and  the  othoera  felt  tlmt  their  orders 
would  be  obeyed  only  so  &r  as  they 
were  agrooable.  With  the  Onard  it 
was  di&rant^  All,  or  nearly  all,  had 
homo  their  part  in  the  lato  war,  and 
had  marched  to  victory  under  the 
generals[up  of  the  President.  They 
honoured  and  trusted  their  former 
eommander,  and  were  in  torn  hooooied 
and  trusted  by  him;  indeed  the  faTOor 
he  bad  shewn  them  may  have  been 
among  the  canses  which  had  alienated 
the  rest. 

It  was  this  Guard  that  Mdlsca»  in 
lui  heavy  need,  was  alMiat  to  aeiMl 
against  tiie  invaders.  HewciUknew 

Ae  danger  of  depriving  11  of 

the  only  troops  he  could  rely  on, 
should  the  ^ij  itself  lisej  but  the 


adtaneiBg  fovoas  most  be  stopped  at 

all  hazards,  and  the  Guard  alone  were 

able  and  willing  to  do  the  work.  He 
would  he  left  alone  amid  the  populace 
who  detested  him,  in  the  city  he  had 
ruled  so  sternly,  with  mutinous  8ol< 
diers  as  his  <»ly  dsfandera.  It  was 
not  an  mviting  proapeot^  yet  it  pre> 
sented  some  ehaiioM  of  success.  It 
displayed  a  confidence  which,  though 
assumed,  might  decide  the  waverera 
and  disgust  his  foes ;  and  it  dealt 
wiUi  the  most  pressing  emergency, 
whieh  was  after  idl  the  first  dnty  of 
the  Executive.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  troops  he  had 
despatched  to  dis]if^T"-c,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  rabble  tiiat  had  crossed 
the  frontier.  That  danger  at  least 
was  remored  by  his  action.  In  two 
days  the  fleet  wonld  zetnm,  and 
under  its  guns  his  Government  might 
still  continue,  feared  and  respected. 
The  intervening  period  was  the  crisis, 
a  criiiis  which  ho  hoped  to  pass  safely 
through,  partly  by  the  loroe  of  his 
personality,  and  partly  by  the  ridicde 
and  contempt  in  which  he  intended 
to  plunge  his  terrible  rival. 

Punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  he  left 
his  private  oflice  U)  attire  himself  in 
his  full  uniform  as  a  general  of  the 

amy,  in  order  that  at  the  parade  the 
troQfis  mi^t  he  rsminded  tiiat  he  too 
was  a  soldier  and  one  who  had  seen 

much  war. 

At  the  door  Lieutenant  1'iro  pro 
sented  himself,  in  a  greao  state  of 
perturbation.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "yoa 
win  allow  me  to  go  with  my  sqnadroo 
to  the  fronti  There  will  be  nothing 
for  me  to  do  here." 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  the 
President,  "  there  will  be  a  LTPat  deal 
for  you  to  do  here.    You  muat  suiy." 

Tin  tnmed  pale.  I  do  beg  you. 
Sir,  to  allow  me  to  go^**  he  said 
eanestly. 

"  Impossible, — I  want  yon  here." 

"  But,  Sir  " 
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"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Molara  im- 
pfttientlj;  "you  want  to  get  shotftt 
Stay  here^  and  I  pfomiae  you  shall 

hear  bullets  in  plenty  before  you  have 
done."  He  turned  away,  but  the 
look  of  bitU'r  disappointment  on  the 
yoiinr^  oflicer's  face  induced  him  to 
paub«.  "  Beside^"  he  added,  assum- 
ing that  cbann  of  manner  of  wbloh 
lew  great  men  are  deetitnte,  "I 
require  yon  for  a  service  of  difficulty 
and  extreme  danger.  You  have  been 
specially  '^plrrtofl." 

The  Subalujrn  said  no  more,  but 
he  was  only  half  consoled.  Ho 
tiiought  ru^ollj  ol  the  green  oonntry, 
the  glinting  buooes,  the  eradc  of  the 
rifles,  and  all  the  iTit<  rest  and  joy  of 
war.  He  would  miss  everything ; 
his  friends  would  }ye  there,  but  ho 
would  Tiol  sliure  their  perils.  They 
would  talk  of  their  adventures  in 
after  days  and  he  would  have  no  |>art 
in  tiidr  disoosaions ;  they  would  even 
laui^  at  him  as  a  "  tame  cat "  of  the 
palace,  an  aide-de-camp  for  ornamental 
purposes  only.  And  as  he  mourned, 
a  distant  trumpet-call  stung  him  like 
the  cut  of  a  whip.  It  was  Boots  mid 
SadeBM, — ^the  Lsncen  of  the  Guard 
were  turning  out.  The  President 
hurried  o£f  to  array  himself,  and  Tiro 
descended  tiie  stairs  to  order  the 
horses. 

Molara  was  soon  ready,  and  joined 
his  aide-de-camp  on  the  steps  ol  the 
palace.  Attended  by  a  small  escort 
they   rode  to  the  nulway^tation, 

passing,  on  the  way,  through  groups 
of  sullen  citizens  who  stared  insolently, 
and  even  spat  on  the  ground  in  hatred 
and  anger. 

The  artillery  had  already  been  des- 
patdied,  but  the  entraining  of  the  rest 
<rf  the  troops  had  not  eommeneed  whoi 
the  President  arrived,  and  they  were 
drawn  up  (the  cavalry  in  mass,  the 
infantry  in  line  of  quarter-columns), 
in  the  open  sj  aco  in  front  of  the  ter- 
minus. Coiuuei  iirienz,  who  commanded 


the  force,  wsis  mounted  at  their  head. 
He  advanoed  and  saluted ;  the  hand 
struck  up  the  Bepublican  Hymn, 

and  the  infantry  presented  arms  with 
a  clash  of  precision.  The  President 
acknowledwd  these  compliments  with 
punctilious  care ;  and  then,  as  the 
riUes  were  shouldered,  he  rode  towards 
the  ranks. 

"Ton  have  a  splendid  fbroe,  Oolonei 
Brienz,"  he  said  addressing  the 
Colonel,  but  speaking  loud  enough  to 
l>o  heard  by  the  troops.  "To  your 
skiii  and  to  their  courage  the  Repub- 
lic entrusts  its  safety,  and  entrusts 
it  with  confidence."  He  then  turned 
to  the  troqw :  "  Soldiers,  some  of  you 
will  remember  the  day  I  asked  yon 
to  make  a  great  effort  for  your  conn- 
try  and  your  honour  j  Sorato  is  the 
name  that  history  hnn  driven  to  the 
victory  which  was  your  answer  to  my 
appeal.  Since  then  we  have  rested 
in  peace  and  security,  protected  by 
the  laurels  that  have  erowned  your 
bayonets.  Now,  as  the  years  have 
passed,  those  trophies  are  challenp;ed, 
challenged  by  the  rabble  whosso  backs 
you  have  seen  so  often.  Take  the 
old  laurels,  soldiers  ol  the  Quard,  and 
with  the  bare  steel  win  new  ones. 
Onoe  agsin  I  ask  you  to  do  great 
things,  and  when  I  look  along  your 
ranks,  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will 
do  them.  Farewell,  my  heart  goes 
with  you ;  would  to  God  I  were  your 

ksderl'* 

He  shook  hands  with  Brienz  and 

with  the  senior  ofiioers  amid  loud 

cheers  from  the  troops,  some  of  whom 
broke  from  the  ranks  to  press  around 
him,  while  otliers  raised  their  helmets 
on  their  bayonets  in  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. But  as  the  shouting  ceased  a 
long  discordant  howl  ol  derisfom,  till 
then  drowned  by  the  noise,  was 
heard  from  the  watching  crowds, — a 
sinister  commnnt  ! 

Meanwlnle  the  mobilisation  of  the 
iieserve    Brigade   revealed  extreme 
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contrast  between  the  loyalty  and  dis- 
ciplino  of  the  Guard  and  the  disaffec- 
tiou  of  the  regiments  of  the  Line. 

An  ominous  silence  reigned  through* 
out  tbfi  barracks.  The  scildiers  walked 
about  moodily  and  suUenly,  makii^ 
little  attempt  to  pack  their  kits  for 
the  impending  march.  Some  loitered 
in  groups  about  the  parade-ground 
and  under  the  colonnade  which  ran 
round  their  quarters;  others  sat  sulk- 
ing on  their  cots.  Tlie  habit  of  dis- 
cipline is  hard  to  break,  but  here  were 
men  steeling  themseWes  to  break  it. 

These  signs  did  not  pass  nnnotioed 
hy  the  officers  who  awaited  in  amdooB 
suspense  the  hour  of  parade. 

''Don't  push  them,"  Sorrento  had 
aaid  to  the  colonels,  "  take  them  very 
gently ;  **  and  the  oolonele  had  eeverally 
replied  that  they  would  answer  with 
their  Uvea  for  the  loyalty  of  their 
men.  Tt  was  nevertheless  thought 
advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  the  order 
upon  a  single  battaUon,  and  the  11th 
Regiment  was  the  first  to  reoei^  the 
eommand  to  torn  oat. 

The  bog^  blew  briskly  and  eheerily, 
and  the  officers,  hitching  up  their 
swords  and  pulling  on  their  gloves, 
hurried  to  their  respective  companies. 
Would  the  men  obey  the  summons  f 
It  was  toaoh  and  go.  Anzioiuly  they 
waited.  Tlien  by  twos  and  threes  the 
8oldia:«  shuffled  out  and  began  to 
form  up  in  their  ranks.  At  length 
the  companies  were  complete,  suf- 
ficiently complete,  that  is  to  say, 
for  there  were  many  absentees.  The 
officers  inspected  their  units.  It  was 
a  dirty  parade;  the  aooontrements 
were  undeaaed,  the  vniferma  oare- 
leMly  put  on,  and  the  general  appeuv 
ance  of  the  men  was  slovenly  to  a 
degree.  But  of  these  things  no  notice 
was  taken,  and  as  they  walked  along 
the  ranks  the  snbaltecns  found  some- 
tliing  to  say  In  friendly  ehaff  to  many 
of  their  soldiers.  They  were  greeted 
however  with  a  forbidding  silence^ 


a  silenoe  not  produced  by  discipline 

or  by  respect.  Presently  Mnrkers 
sounded,  the  companies  moved  to  the 
general  parade-ground,  and  soon  the 
whole  battalion  was  drawn  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrack-square. 

The  Colonel  was  on  his  horse,  fault- 
lessly attired,  and  attended  by  his 
Adjutant.  He  looked  calmly  at  the 
solid  ranks  before  him,  and  nothing  in 
his  bearing  revealed  the  terrible  sus- 
pense which  filled  his  mind  and  gripped 
his  nerve.  The  Adjutant  cantered 
along  the  c<dumn  ooUecting  the  re- 
ports. "All  present,  Sir,"  said  the 
company  commaiiders,  but  there  were 
several  whose  voices  quavered.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  Colonel,  and  fell  in  his 
place.  The  Colonel  looked  at  his  r^- 
ment,  and  tiie  regiment  at  tiieirOoIoneL 

"  Battalion, — attention  1"  he  cried, 
and  the  soldiers  sprang  vqp  with  a 
clatter  and  a  click.    "  Form, — ^fours." 

The  word  of  command  was  loud 
•  and  clear.  About  a  dozen  soldiers 
moved  at  the  call  of  instinct^ — amoved 
a  little — looked  about  them,  and 
shuffled  back  to  their  places  again. 
The  rest  budged  not  an  inch.  A  long 
and  horrid  silence  followed.  The 
Colonel's  face  turned  grey. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  said,  "  I  have  given 
you  an  order ;  remember  the  honour 
of  the  regiment.  Form, — fours.* 
This  time  not  a  man  moved.  "As 
you  were,"  he  shouted  desperately, 
though  it  was  an  unnecessaiy  com- 
mand. "The  battalion  will  advance 
in  quarter-column.    Quick  march  1 " 

The  battalion  remidned  motionlesB. 

**OBptaan  Leoomte^"  said  the 
Oolonelt  "what  is  <2ie  name  of  the 
right-hand  man  of  your  company  ? " 

"  Seigeant  Balfe^  Sir,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"Sergeant  Balfe,  I  order  you  to 
advance.  Quick — march  I " 

Hie  sergeant  quivered  with  ezoite- 
ment ;  but  ho  held  his  ground. 

The  Colonel  opened  his  pouch  and 
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|irodiioed  hit  levdvw  vith  mnoh 
doUbeimtioiL  Ha  looked  oarefdly  at 
it,  m  if   to  see  that  it  was  well 

cleaned  ;  then  he  raised  the  hammer 
and  rodo  up  close  to  tlie  mutineer. 
At  ten  yarda  he  stopped  aud  took 
aim.  '<Qaiok-4iiMdil'' hoMjdina 
low  maniifling  Toioe. 

It  was  evident  that  a  climax  had 
been  reached,  but  at  this  instant 
Sorrento,  who,  conceale<l  in  the  arch- 
way of  the  barrack  gate,  had  watched 
the  proce^lings  rode  into  the  square 
Mid  trotted  towards  the  aoldiers.  Thft 
Colonel  lowered  his  pistoL 

'*  Good-monung,"  said  the  War^ 
Minister. 

The  officer  replied  his  weapon  and 
saluted. 

"Ib  tbe  regimeiit  ready  to  mm 
offt"  and  then  before  *  reply  oould 
he  given  he  added :  "  A  very  smart 

parade,  but  after  all  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  march  to^lay.  The  Pre- 
sident is  anxious  that  tlie  men  should 
have  a  good  night's  rest  before  start- 
ing and,"  raising  hia  Toioe^  '*that 
they  should  drink  a  bomper  to  the 
Republic  and  confugion  to  her  enemlea. 
You  may  dismiss  them,  Colonel." 

"Fali  out,"  said  the  CoIoit^I,  not 
even  caring  to  risk  going  through 
the  oorreot  prooednre  for  dismissing. 

The  parade  broke  up.  The  ordml 
ranks  diasolTed  in  e  orowd,  and  the 
soldiers  streamed  off  towards  their 
barracks.  The  officers  alone  remained. 


"I  ahonld  have  diot  him.  Sir,  in 

another  instant,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  No  good,"  said  Sorrento,  "  to 
shoot  one  man ;  it  would  only  in- 
furiate them.  T  will  have  a  couple 
of  machino-guns  down  here  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  shall  see  then  what 
will  happen." 

He  tamed  suddenly,  intermpted 
by  a  ■^t'>rm  of  broken  and  confused 
cheering.  The  soldiers  had  almost 
reached  their  barracks  ;  one  man  was 
raised  on  the  Moulders  of  otibers, 
and  sorroonded  by  the  rest  of  the 
regiment^  waving  their  helm^ii^ 
Imndishing  their  rite,  and  cheering 
wildly. 

*'It  is  the  sergeant,"  said  the 
ColoneL 

*<fio  I  pscoeive^"  replied  Sorrento 
bitterly.    '*A  popular  man  I  snp- 

pose.  Have  you  many  non-commie* 
sioned  officers  like  that  1  "  The 
Colonel  made  no  reply,  **  Gentle- 
men," said  the  War  Minister  to  the 
officers  who  loitertxl  on  tiie  square, 

"I  wookl  reoommend  yon  to  go  to 
your  qnartersL  You  are  rather  tempt- 
ing targets  here,  and  I  believe  your 

regiment  is  a  particularly  good  shoot* 
ing  rei;imeut.    Is  it  not,  Colonel?" 

With  which  taunt  be  turned  and 
rode  away,  sick  at  heart  with  anger 
and  anxie^,  while  the  offioere  <tf  the 
nth  Regiment  of  Lauranian  Infantry 
retired  to  their  quarters  to  hide  their 
fhftmft  and  &oe  their  danger* 


(To  6e  eenlMHied:; 
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CHAPIEIi  XV. 

It  had  been  a  busy  and  ezcitiiig 
day  lor  Sayrola.  He  had  seen  his 
followers,  had  issued  orders,  restrained 
the  impetuous,  stimulated  the  weak, 
encouraged  the  timid.  All  day  long 
messages  and  reports  had  reached  him 
about  the  behaviour  ol  the  aoldiera. 
The  departure  of  the  Ouard,  and  the 
refiual  of  the  supporting  brigade  to 
march,  were  equally  pleasing  events. 
The  conspiracy  had  now  been  made 
kiiuwn  to  so  many  persons  that  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  keeping  it 
much  longer  secret  from  the  Govern- 
ment  agents.  From  every  oonaidera> 
tion  he  felt  that  the  hour  had  come. 
The  whole  of  the  elaborate  plan  that 
he  had  devised  had  been  put  into 
execution.  The  strain  had  been 
severe,  but  at  iengtli  all  the  propara- 
tkms  weve  completed,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  rev<dutionary  party 
was  concentrated  for  the  final  struggle. 
Godoy,  Renos,  and  the  others  were 
collected  at  the  Mayoralty,  whence 
at  (lawn  tho  Provisional  Government 
was  to  be  prociauued.  Moret,  to 
whom  the  actual  duty  ef  calling  the 
people  to  arms  bad  been  assigned, 
instructed  his  agents  at  his  own  house 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  p>06t- 
ing  of  the  proclamation.  All  was 
reacly     The  leader  on  whom  every- 
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tiling  depended,  whose  brain  bad 
conomved,  whose  heart  had  inspired 
the  great  conspiracy,  lay  back  in  his 
diair.    "He  needed  and  desired  a  few 

moments*  rest  and  quiet  reflection  to 
review  his  schemes,  to  look  for  omis- 
sions, to  brace  his  nerves. 

A  small  bright  iire  sparkled  in  the 
grate,  and  all  around  were  the  ashes 
€i  burnt  papers.  For  an  hour  he 
had  been  feeding  the  flames.  One 
phase  of  his  life  was  over;  there  might 
be  another,  but  it  was  well  to  have 
done  with  this  one  first.  I^'tters 
from  friends,  dead  now  or  alienated  j 
letters  of  congratulation,  of  praise 
that  had  inspired  his  younger  ambi- 
tions ;  letters  from  brilliant  men  and 
some  from  beautiful  women, — all  had 
met  a  common  fate.  Why  should 
these  records  be  preserved  for  the 
curious  eye  of  unsympathetic  pos- 
terity t  If  he  perished,  the  world 
might  forget  him,  and  welcome]  if 
he  lived,  his  Ufe  would  henceforth  be 
within  the  province  of  the  historian. 
A  single  note,  prescrvefl  from  the 
general  destruction,  lay  on  the  table 
beside  him.  It  was  the  one  with 
wliidi  Lueile  had  accompanied  her 
invitation  to  the  state-ball,  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  received  from  her. 

As  he  balanced  it  in  his  fingers,  his 
though tH  drifted  away  from  the  busy 
hard  realities  of  life  to  that  kindred 
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soul  and  lovaly  That  episode 

too  was  over.     A  banier  stood  be* 

twecn  them.  WliateA*er  the  result 
o£  the  revolt,  she  was  lo^^t  to  him, 
unless, — and  that  terrible  uid»:.i6  v^as 
pregnant  with  suggestignB  of  Buch 
swf ol  wickedness  that  his  mind  re> 
ooiled  from  it  as  a  man's  hand  starts 
from  some  filthy  thing  he  has  in- 
advertently touched.  There  were 
sins,  sins  against  tlio  eommonwoalfh 
of  mankind,  agam.si  thr  j  lii  uomenon 
of  life  ituolf,  the  stigma  of  which 
wonld  cHng  through  death,  and  for 
▼hich  there  was  pardon  only  in  anni- 
hilation. Yet  he  hated  Molara  with  a 
fierce  hatred ;  nor  did  he  care  any 
longer  to  hide  from  himself  the  reason. 
And  with  the  recollection  of  the 
reason  his  mind  reverted  to  a  softer 
mood.  Would  he  ever  see  her  again  ? 
Even  the  sound  of  her  name  pleased 
him ;  "  Lncile^"  he  whiqwred  ndly. 

There  was  a  quick  step  outside; 
the  door  opened,  and  she  stood  be- 
fore him.  He  sprang  up  in  mute 
astonishment. 

Lucile  looked  greatly  embarrassed. 
Her  mission  was  a  delicate  one.  In- 
deed she  did  not  know  her  own  mind, 
or  did  not  care  to  know  it.  It  was 
for  her  husband's  sake,  she  said  to 
hei*self ;  but  the  words  she  spoke 
belied  her.  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  did  not  betray  your  secret." 

"  I  know, — I  never  {eared,"  replied 
Savrola. 

"How  do  you  knowt*' 

"  T  have  not  yet  been  arrested.** 

"  No,  but  he  suspects." 

"  Suspects  what  1 " 

"  That  yo\i  are  conspiring  against 
the  Republic" 

*'0h!"  said  Saviola,  greatly  re- 
lieved ;  "he  has  no  proofs." 

"  To-morrow  he  may  have." 

"  To-morrow  will  be  too  late.'' 

"  Too  late  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Savrola ;  "  the  game 
begins  to-vSf^V*    He  took  out  his 


watch;  it  was  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  you  will  hear  the 
alarm-bells.   Sit  down,  and  let  us  talk.** 

liUcile  sat  down  mechanically. 

"  You  love  !TiP."  he  said  in  an  even 
voice  looking  at  iier  dispassionately, 
and  as  if  the  whole  subject  of  tiielr 
relations  was  but  a  psyohologioal 
problean,  "and  I  love  you."  There 
was  no  answer ;  he  continued  :  "  But 
we  must  part.  In  tliis  world  we  are 
di\4ded,  nor  do  I  see  how  the  barrier 
can  be  removed.  All  my  life  I  shall 
think  ol  you;  no  other  woman  can 
ever  fill  the  empty  space.  Ambitions 
I  still  have :  I  always  had  them ;  but 
love  I  am  not  to  know,  or  to  know 
it  only  to  my  vexation  and  despair. 
I  will  put  it  away  from  me,  and 
henceforth  my  affections  will  be  as 
lifeless  as  those  burnt  papers.  And 
you, — will  yon  forget!  la  the  n^ct 
fow  hours  I  may  be  killed ;  if  so,  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  moum.  I  do 
not  care  to  be  remembered  for  what 
I  was.  If  I  have  done  anythinj^'  that 
may  make  the  world  more  happy, 
more  cheerful,  more  comfortable,  let 
tiiem  recall  the  action.  If  I  have 
spoken  a  thought  which,  rising  above 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  ^istence,  may 
make  life  brighter  or  death  less 
gloomy,  then  let  them  say,  '  He  said 
this  or  he  did  that.'  Forget  the  man; 
remember,  perhaps,  his  work.  Re- 
member too  that  you  have  known  a 
soul,  somewhere  amid  the  pussies  of 
the  universe,  the  complement  of  your 
own ;  and  then  forget.  Summon 
your  religion  to  your  aid ;  anticipate 
the  moment  of  forgetting ;  live,  and 
leave  the  past  alone.  Can  you  do 
thisl" 

"Never!"  she  answered  passion- 
ately.   "  I  will  never  forget  you ! " 

"  We  are  but  poor  philosophers," 
he  said.  "  Pain  and  love  make  sport 
of  us  and  all  our  theories.  We  can- 
not conquer  ourselves  or  rise  above 
our  state." 
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"Why  should  we  tryt"  she 
whbpered,  looking  at  him  with  wild 

He  MW  and  trembled.    Then,  with 

the  stirge  of  impulse,  lie  cried,  "  My 
God  how  I  love  you  ! "  and  before 
she  could  frame  a  resolution  or  even 
diooae  her  mind,  they  had  kissed  each 
other. 

The  handle  ol  the  door  tatsed 
qui^y.    Bodi  Bterted  hack.  The 

door  swnng  open  and  the  President 
appeared.  He  was  in  plain  clothes, 
his  right  hand  concealed  behind  hiu 
back.  M^oel  followed  from  out  of 
the  derkneas  of  the  paaBBge. 

For  a  moment  dere  was  tilenoe. 
Then  Molara  in  e  forious  voice  broke 
out :  "So,  Sir,  you  attack  me  in  thia 
way  also, — coward  and  scoundrel  !  *' 
He  rained  his  band  and  pointed  the 
revolver  it  held  foil  at  his  enemy. 

Locilek  feeling  that  the  world  had 
hroken  up,  fell  back  against  the  sofiS) 
stunned  with  terror.  Savrola  rose 
and  faced  the  President.  Then  she 
saw  what  a  brave  man  he  was,  for  a.s 
he  did  so  he  contrived  to  stand  be- 
tween the  weapon  and  henell  "Pttt 
down  your  pJatol,''  he  said  in  »  Ann 
voice,  "and  yon  shall  have  as  ex- 
planation." 

"  I  will  put  it  down,"  said  MoUra, 
"when  I  have  killed  you." 

Savrola  measured  the  distance  be- 
tween them  with  his  eye.  Ooold  he 
spring  in  under  the  shot  t  Again  he 
looked  at  the  table  where  his  own 
revolver  lay.  He  shielded  heri  and 
he  decided  to  stand  still. 

"  Down  on  your  knees  and  beg  for 
meroy,  yon  hound;  down,  or  X  will 
hlow  year  brains  oat  1" 

**I  have  nlwaya  tried  to  despise 
death,  and  have  always  succeeded 
in  despising  yoo.  I  shall  bow  to 
neither." 

"  We  shall  see,''  said  Molara  gi  ind- 
s^g  Ms  teeth.  **  I  shall  eonnt  five, — 
one!'* 


There  was  a  pause,  bavroia  looked 
at  the  inatoMianel,  a  Uaek  spot  en* 
oirded  by  a  ring  of  hri^t  steel ;  all 
the  reet  of  the  picture  was  a  blank. 

"  Two  !  "  counted  the  President. 

So  he  was  to  die, — flfi'-h  off  thia 
earth  when  that  black  spoi  burst  into 
flame.  He  anticipated  tlie  blow  full 
in  his  faoe;  and  beyond  he  saw 
nothings— emnihilation, — hlaok,  hlaek 
night. 

"Tlirec!" 

He  could  just  see  the  rifling  of  the 
barrel ;  that  was  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion, which  made  the  bullet  spin  a.s 
it  traveUed.  He  imagifwd  it  oharDing 
his  brain  with  hidoooa  energy.  He 
tried  to  think,  to  take  one  grip  of  hie 
philosophy  or  faith  before  the  plunge ; 
but  his  physical  *5ensations  were  too 
violent.  To  the  tips  of  his  fingers  he 
tingledi  as  the  blood  surged  through 
bis  veins;  the  palmo  of  bis  haivds 
felt  hot. 

"Four!" 

Lucile  sprang  up,  and  with  a  cry 
tlirew  herself  iu  front  of  the  Pre- 
sident. "  Wait,  wait  1 "  she  cried. 
**Hftvemeroy  I" 

Molara  met  her  look,  and  in  those 
eyes  read  nx>re  than  terror.  Then  at 
la.st  he  understood  ;  he  started  as 
though  he  had  cau'jrht  hold  of  red- 
hot  iron.  "My  Gud,  it's  true!"  he 
gasped.  "Strumpet!"  he  cried,  as  he 
poshed  ber  from  him,  striking  her 
with  the  back  of  bio  left  band  in 
the  mouth.  She  ahrsnk  into  the  far 
comer  of  the  room.  He  saw  it  all 
now.  Hoist  with  hi.s  own  petard  he 
had  lost  everything.  Wild  fury  took 
hold  <^  him  and  shook  him  till  his 
throat  rattled  and  ached.  She  bad 
deserted  him ;  power  was  slijpping 
from  his  gra^ ;  his  rival,  his  enemy,* 
t]}o  man  he  liatr  l  witli  nil  his  .soul 
was  everywhere  triumphant.  He  had 
walked  into  the  trap  only  to  steal 
the  haii;  but  he  should  not  escape. 
There  waa  a  limit  to  prudence  and  to 
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the  love  of  life.  His  plan??,  his  hopes, 
the  roar  of  an  avenging  crowd,  all 
faded  from  his  mind.  Death  should 
wipe  out  the  long  score  that  stood 
between  tbem,  death  which  settled 
all, — ^now  on  the  instant  Bat  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  was  ever  a 
practical  man  in  the  detail  of  life. 
He  lowered  the  pistol  and  deliberately 
cocked  it ;  single  action  would  make 
certainty  more  sure ,  then  he  took 
good  aim. 

Savrola,  seeing  that  the  moment 
was  upon  him,  lowered  his  head  and 
sprang  forward. 

The  President  fired. 

But  Miguel's  quick  intelligence  had 
appreciated  the  changed  situation,  and 
he  remembered  that  th«re  were  oon- 
aeqoencea.  He  aaw  that  the  trick 
had  become  deadly  earnest,  and  he 
did  not  forget  the  mob.  He  struck 
the  pistol  up,  and  the  bullet^  by  a 
very  little,  flew  high. 

In  the  smoke  and  the  liash  Savrola 
dosed  with  his  ady^raary  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground.  Mdaia  fell 
nndemeath  and  with  the  concussion 
dropped  the  revi^ver.  Tlie  other 
seized  it,  wrenched  himself  clear,  and 
sprang  back  and  away  from  tlie 
prostrate  figure.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  there  and  watched,  while  the 
hungry  lust  of  killing  rose  in  his 
heart  and  made  his  trigger-finger 
itcL  Then  very  slowly  the  Fresidmt 
rose.  The  fall  had  dazed  him ;  he 
leaned  against  the  book-case  and 
groaned. 

Below  there  was  a  beating  at  the 
CrcHitKloor.  Molara  turned  towards 
I<uGUe»  who  still  cowered  in  the 

corner  of  the  roooi»  and  began  to  re- 
vile her.  The  common,  ugly  material 
of  his  character  showed  through  the 
veneer  and  polish  that  varied  inter- 
course and  the  conduct  of  great  affairs 
had  superimposed.  His  words  were 
not  fit  to  he»r»  nor  worth  remember^ 
ing;  but  they  stung  her  to  the  quick 


and  she  rejoined  defiantly :  "  You 
l:rew  I  was  here;  you  told  me  to 
come  !  You  have  laid  a  trap  ;  the 
fault  is  yours  1 "  Molara  replied  by  a 
filthy  taunt  "I  am  innocsntk**  she 
cried ;  "  though  I  love  him  I  am 
innocent !  "Why  did  you  tell  me  to 
come  here  ? " 

Savrola  bci^an  to  perceive  dimly. 
"I  do  not  kiiAv,"  he  said,  "what 
villainy  you  imve  contrived.  I  ha\e 
wronged  you  too  much  to  care  to 
have  your  Mood  on  my  head ;  but  gov 
and  go  quickly ;  I  will  not  endure 
your  foulness.    Go  !  " 

The  Prr-^-iident  was  now  recovering 
his  caluiuess.  "I  should  have  sliot 
you  myself,"  he  said,  "  but  i  will  iiave 
it  done  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers^— five 
soldiers  and  a  ooiporaL" 

"The  murder  will  be  avenged  in 
either  case." 

"  Why  did  you  stop  me,  Miguel  1 " 

"It  is  as  he  says,  your  Excellency," 
replied  the  Secretary.  **  It  would 
have  been  a  taetical  error." 

The  official  manner,  the  style  of 
address,  the  man's  composure^  restored 
the  President  to  his  senses.  He 
walked  towards  the  door  and,  stop- 
ping at  the  .sideboard,  helped  himself 
to  a  glass  of  brandy  with  ostentation. 
"  Confiscated,"  be  said  and  held  it  up 
to  the  li^ti  "by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment."  He  swallowed  it.  "I  will 
see  you  shot  to-morrow,"  he-  added, 
heedless  that  the  other  held  the  pistol. 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  ^Mayoralty," 
said  Savrola;  "you  may  come  and 
fetch  me  if  you  dare." 

"Bevoltr'  said  the  President. 
"Pooh !  I  will  stamp  it  ou1>  and  yon 
too,  before  the  sun  has  gone  down." 

''Perhaps  there  may  be  another 
ending  to  the  tale." 

"  One  or  the  other,"  said  the 
President.  "  You  have  robbed  me 
of  my  honour;  you  are  plotting  to 
rob  me  of  my  power.  There  is  not 
room  lor  botii  of  us  in  the  world. 
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You  may  take  jofiir  miatwM  with 

JOQ  to  hell." 

There  was  a  noiso  of  hastj  footsteps 
on  the  stairs  ;  Lieuteuant  Tiro  flung 
open  the  door,  bot  stopped  abruptly 
in  Mitrdiiiiihinfiint  tA  tff^  ocoupMnts  of 
the  room.    "  I  heard  a  shot,"  he  sud. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  President ; 
"  there  has  been  an  accident,  but 
luckily  no  harm  was  done.  Will  you 
pleiise  iiccompauy  me  to  tlie  palace  1 
Miguel,  oome." 

'*Y<m  h«l  bettor  be  qidek,  Sir," 
Mid  the  Subaltern.  "  There  are  many 
strange  folk  about  to-night,  and  they 
arc  building  a  berrioide  *t  the  end 
ol  the  street.** 

Indeed  1  "  said  the  President. 
"It  ja  time  we  took  etqps  to  stop 
them.  Good-tught^  Sir,"  he  added, 
taming  to  Savrola;  "we  shall  meet 
to-morrow  and  finish  our  discussion." 

But  Savrola,  revolver  in  !iMrtfl, 
looked  at  him  steadily  and  lei  him 
go  in  silence,  a  silence  that  for  a 
apAoe  Lae£le*s  lobt  alone  disturbed. 
At  length,  when  the  vetreatiiig  foot- 
steps had  died  away  and  the  street 
door  had  closed,  she  spoke.  "  I  eannot 
stop  here." 

You  cannot  go  back  to  the  palace." 

"What  am  I  to  do  thent** 

Savrola  refleoted.  "Yon  had  better 
•tay  here  for  the  present  The  house 
is  at  jonr  disposal,  and  you  will  be 
alone.  T  must  go  at  once  to  the 
Mayoralty  ;  already  I  am  late, — it 
ia  cloiie  on  twelve,  —  the  moment 
approaches.  Besides,  Molara  will  send 
poUoemen,  and  I  have  duties  to  dis- 
charge which  I  cannot  aymd.  To* 
night  the  streets  are  too  dangerous. 
Periiaps  I  shall  return  in  tho  moi  nin«/." 

The  tragedy  had  stunned  them  both. 
A  bitter  remorse  filled  Savrola's  heart. 
Her  life  was  mined, — was  he  the 
oanaet  He  eonld  not  say  how  far 
he  was  guilty  or  innoeeot;  bat  the 
sadness  of  it  all  was  unaltered,  no 
matter  who  might   be   at  iaulk 


<*  Good-bye,"  he  said  firing.  "  I  must 
go,  though  I  leaTe  my  heart  behind. 
Much  depends  on  me, — the  lives  of 
friends,  the  liberties  of  a  nation." 

And  so  he  departed  to  play  a  great 
game  in  the  lace  d  all  the  world, 
to  struggle  for  all  those  ambitions 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  man's 
interest  in  life  ;  while  she,  a  woman, 
miserable  and  now  alone,  had  no 
resource  but  tu  wait  and  weep. 

And  then  suddenly  the  bdb  began 
to  ring  all  over  the  city  with  qniok 
impatient  strokes.  There  wae  the 
sound  of  a  far-off  bugle-call  and  a 
dull  report, — tlie  boom  of  an  alarm- 
gun.  The  tumult  grew  ;  the  roll  of 
a  drum  beating  the  oMenibly  was 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  street; 
eonfbaed  shoutings  and  cries  rose 
from  many  qu^u'ters.  At  lengtii  one 
sound  was  heard  which  put  an  end 
to  nil  doubts, — top,  top,  <ap,  liko  tlie 
subdaed  slamming  of  many  \V(>  !i  n 
boxes — the  noise  of  distant  musketry. 

The  Benrdution  had  begun. 

CHAPTEB  X7I. 

Mr  vvwhile  the  President  and  bis 
two  loi  lowers  pursued  their  way 
through  the  city.  Many  people  were 
mofing  about  the  streets,  and  here 
and  there  dark  figures  gathered  in 
groups.  Ihe  impression  that  great 
event*  were  impending  grew ;  the 
very  air  was  sultry  and  surcharged 
with  whisperings.  The  barricade, 
whioh  was  being  built  outside  fiavfola's 
houses  had  eonvinoed  Hiolara  that  a 
rising  was  imminent;  half  a  mile 
from  the  palace  the  way  was  blocked 
by  another  Tlirec  carts  hnd  been 
stopped  and  drawn  across  tlie  street, 
and  about  fifty  men  were  working 
idlently  to  ttrangtibMU  the  ohstruotion ; 
some  pulled  up  tiie  flat  paTing^etones ; 
others  were  carrying  mattresses  and 
bo.xcs  fille<J  with  earth  from  the 
adjaoeut  houses ;  but  they  paid  little 
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att<?ntion  to  the  President's  party. 
He  turned  up  his  cullai  and  pressing 
hia  felt  hat  well  down  on  his  £ace 
olambered  cfwt  tbe  banier,  —  the 
flignifiMnoe  of  vbat  he  aaw  filling 
his  mind;  tiie  Suhaltem  indeed  in 
his  undress  uniform  drew  some  curious 
looks,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
stop  his  progress,  lliese  men  waited 
for  the  signal. 

All  tide  time  Molan  eaid  not  a 
wocd.  With  tbe  approedi  d  danger 
he  made  great  efforts  to  ref^in  hia 
calmnpss,  that  he  might  have  a  clear 
head  to  meet  it;  but  for  all  his 
strength  of  will,  his  hatred  of  JSavrola 
filled  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  Aa  he  reached  the 
palace  the  revolt  broke  oat  all  over 
the  city.  Messenger  after  messenger 
hurried  up  with  evil  news.  Some  of 
the  regiments  had  refused  to  fire  on 
the  people;  others  were  fraterniHing 
with  them;  everywhere  barricades 
grew,  and  the  approaches  to  the  palace 
were  on  all  sides  being  closed.  The 
Bevolataonaiy  leaders  had  gathered 
at  the  Mayoralty.  The  streets  were 
placarded  with  the  proclanuition  of 
the  Provisional  Governni«?iit.  Officers 
from  various  parts  of  the  town  iias- 
tened  to  the  palaoe ;  siHne  were 
wonnded,  many  agitated.  Among 
them  was  Sorrento  who  brought  the 
terrible  news  that  an  entire  battery 
of  artillery  had  surrendered  their 
guns  to  the  rebels.  By  half-past 
three  it  was  evident,  from  the  reports 
whidi  were  leoBived  by  telegram  and 
messenger,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  IlevolutioDaries  with  very  little 
actual  fighting. 

Tlie  President  bore  all  with  a  calm- 
ness which  revealed  the  full  strength 
of  his  hard,  stem  charaeter.  He  had, 
in  truth,  a  terrible  stimulant.  Be- 
yond the  barricades,  and  the  rebels 
who  lined  them,  were  the  Mayoralty 
and  Savrola.   llie  iaoe  and  figure  ol 


his  enemy  were  before  his  eyes ;  every- 
thing else  seemed  of  little  importance. 
Yet  he  found  in  the  blinding  emer- 
gency aa  outlet  for  his  fury,  a  oonntor* 
iiritaat  for  his  grief;  to  crash  the 
revolt,  but  above  all  to  kill  fiavrol* 
was  his  heart's  desire. 

"  We  must  wait  for  daylight^"  he 
said. 

"  And  what  then,  Sir  ?  "  asked  the 
War-Minister. 
«We  will  then  proceed  to  the 

Mayoralty  and  arrest  the  leaders  of 

this  disturbance." 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
organising  a  force  with  which  to  move 
at  dawn.  A  few  huudred  faithful 
sdldien  (men  who  had  served  with 
Molara  in  the  former  war),  seventy 
officers  ol  the  r^^ar  army,  whose 
loyalty  was  unquestionable,  half  an 
infantry  battalion,  which  had  remained 
faithful,  and  the  depot  companies  of 
the  Guard  with  a  detachment  of 
armed  police,  were  alone  available. 
This  buid  of  devoted  men,  under 
fourteen  hundred  in  number,  col- 
lected in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  palace  gat^H,  and  guarded  the 
approaches  while  t^ey  waited  for 
sunrise. 

They  were  not  attacked.  "  Secure 
the  city,"  had  been  Savrola's  order, 

and  the  rebels  were  busily  at  work 
on  the  barricades,  which  in  a  regular 
system  ro^o  on  all  sides.  Messages  r>f 
varied  import  continued  to  reacli  the 
President.  Louvet^  in  a  hurried  note, 
eipressed  his  honor  at  the  revolt^ 
and  explained  how  much  he  regretted 
being  unable  to  join  the  fl^esident  at 
the  palace.  He  had  to  leave  tiie  city 
in  gi^at  Imsto,  he  said ;  a  relative 
was  dangerously  ill.  He  adjured 
Molara  to  trust  in  Providence;  for 
his  part  he  was  confident  that  tiie 
Bevolutionaries  would  be  suppressed. 

The  President  in  his  room  read 
this  with  a  dry,  hard  laugh.  Ue 
had  never  put  the  slightest  faith 
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in  X(Ouvet's  courage,  having  always 
reali.sed  that  in  a  crisi.s  he  would  bo 
UBelesa  and  a  coward.  He  did  not 
Uaine  Um;  ihe  imhi  had  hu  good 
points^  m*^  m  a  pnUie  fffifliffil  in  thB 
HomdOfiico  he  was  admixttbfai;  but 
war  was  not  his  province. 

He  passed  tho  letter  to  Miguel. 
The  Secretary  read  it  and  retlected. 
He  also  was  uo  aoldier.  It  was 
eridflnt  tlMtt  tiie  gMne  wtm  up,  and 
ih&re  was  no  need  for  liim  to  throw 
bis  ll£a  away,  merely  out  of  sentiment 
n.s  he  said  to  himself.  He  thought 
of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
drama  of  the  night.  That  surely 
gave  him  some  claims ;  it  would  be 
poanblo  at  leaat  to  hedge.  He  took 
a  iresh  aheel  ol  paper  and  began  to 
write.  liolaia  paced  the  room. 
**  "What  are  you  writing  ? "  he  asked. 

"An  order  to  the  Ckimmandant 
of  the  harbour-forts,"  replied  Miguel 
promptly,  "  to  aoqaaint  him  with  the 
nfcuation  and  tell  him  to  hold  his 
poets  in  your  name  at  aU  hazards.** 

"  It  is  needless,"  said  Molara ; 
"  either  his  men  are  traitors  or  they 
are  not." 

"  I  have  t<dd  him,"  said  Miguel 
quickly,  "to  make  a  demonstration 
tofwaids  the  palaoe  at  dawn,  if  he 
eao  tiust  his  men.  It  will  create  a 
diversion." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Molara  wearily ; 
"  but  I  doubt  it  ever  reaching  him, 
and  he  has  so  few  men  tliat  could 
he  spaced  after  the  forts  are  held 
adeqfoately,'' 

An  otderly  entered  with  a  tab* 
gram.  Tho  clerk  at  the  office,  a 
loN'alist,  an  unknown  man  of  honour, 
had  brought  it  himself,  passing  tbf^ 
line  of  barricades  with  extraordinary 
good-fortone  and  coaiafe.  While  the 
PMdent  tore  the  envelope  open, 
Miguel  rose  and  left  the  room.  Out* 
side  in  the  brilHrmtly  lighted  passage 
he  found  a  servant,  lerrifie^l  but  not 
incapable.     He  spoke  to  the  man 


quickly  and  in  rx  low  voice ;  twenty 
pnuvfis,  the  Jlai/ondfi/,  at  all  costs, 
were  the  essentials  of  his  instructions. 
Then  he  restored  the  office. 

<'Lo«>k  here^"  laid  Mdata;  *<it  is 
not  all  over  yet"  The  telegram  was 
from  Brienz,  near  Lorenzo :  CI  far 
the  line.  Strelitz  and  force  two  thoxb- 
sand  rchds  advanced  on  the  Black 
Gotye  ihia  a/ter^noan.  I  have  repidsed 
lAm  with  h&oHy  Urn,  Sinrdikt  m 
jWMNMr.  Am  purtuing  remainder, 
I  await  instructions  at  Tttn/a.  "This 
must  be  published  at  once,"  he  said. 
"  Get  a  thousand  copies  printed,  and 
have  them  circulated  among  the 
loyalists  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
thedty.*' 

Hie  news  of  the  victory  was  re- 
ceived with  cheers  by  tiie  troops 
gathered  in  the  palace-square,  and 
they  waited  with  impatience  for 
morning.  At  length  the  light  of  day 
began  to  grow  in  the  sky  and  other 
lights,  the  glow  of  distant  oonflagra- 
tions,  paled  The  Fresidakt^  followed 
by  Sotrento,  a  few  ofiioers  of  high 
rank,  and  h\n  aide-de-camp  Tiro,  de- 
scended the  stej)s,  traversed  the 
courtyard  and,  passing  through  the 
great  gates  of  the  palace,  entered  the 
square  where  the  last  reserves  of  his 
power  were  assembled.  He  walked 
about  and  shook  hands  right  and  left 
with  these  faithful  friends  and  sup- 
porters. Present! V  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  rebel  proclamation  which 
some  hand  had  phMisd  on  the 

wall  nnder  oover  of  the  darkness* 
He  walked  up  and  read  it  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern.  Savrola's  style 
was  not  easy  to  mistake.  Tho  short 
crisp  sentences  of  the  nppe.'d  to  the 
people  to  take  up  niuia  inw^  like  a 

tnimpet-oaU.  Acvoes  the  plaoard  a 
small  red  sUp^  seoh  as  are  nsed  on 

theatrical  advertisements  to  show  the 

time  of  the  performance,  had  been 
posted  at  a  later  hour.  It  purported 
to  be  the  JacsimUe  of  a  tel^grun  and 
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ran  thiu:  Forced  Black  Owrge  ihii 
morning.  JHOolUn^M  tawip9  in  Jutl 
retreat.    Am  marching  on  Xotmw. 

Strelitz. 

Molara  quivered  with  fury.  Sav- 
rola  did  not  neglect  details,  and 
threw  t%vr  oihuioes  away.  "  Lifiunous 
liar ) "  was  the  President's  oomment ; 

but  he  realised  the  power  of  the  man 
he  sought  to  crush,  and  for  a  moment 
despair  welled  in  hiji  heart  and  seemed 
to  chill  his  veins.  He  shook  the 
sensation  off  with  a  great  effort. 

The  (^oers  were  already  in  poeses> 
sion  of  the  details  of  tiie  plan,  whose 
boldness  was  its  main  TOCOmnicnda> 
tion.  Tho  rel>el.s  h:id  succeeded  in 
launching  their  enterprise  ;  the 
Government  would  reply  by  a  coup 
cTtftaL  In  any  case  the  stroke  wa^ 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  revolt^  and 
if  it  went  home  the  results  would  be 
decisive.  "  The  oct<.»pus  of  Rebellion, 
gentlemen,"  s;itd  the  President  to 
those  around  him,  and  pointing  to 
the  revolutionary  proclamation,  *'  has 
long  arms.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
cat  off  his  head."  And  though  all 
felt  the  venture  to  be  desperatOt  they 
were  brave  men  and  knew  their 
minds. 

The  distanee  from  the  palace  to 
tho  Mayoralty  wau  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  along  a  broad  but  winding 
avenue;  by  this  avffliu^  and  by  the 
narrower  streets  on  either  side^  the 
force  advanced  silently  in  throe  divi- 
sions. The  Pre-iident  marched  on 
foot  with  the  centre  column  ;  Sorrento 
took  command  of  the  left,  which  was 
the  threatened  flank.  Slowly,  and 
with  frequent  halts  to  keep  up  oom> 
munieation  with  each  other,  the  troops 
marched  along  the  silent  streets  Not 
a  soul  was  to  be  seen :  all  tho  slmttors 
of  the  houses  were  closeti,  nil  the 
doors  fastened  ;  and  though  tlie  sky 
grew  gradually  brighter  in  the  east, 
the  city  was  aUll  plunged  in  gloom. 

The  advanced  files  pressed  forward 


up  the  avenue^  running  from  tree  to 
trae  and  pausing  cautiously  at  each  to 
peer  through  the  darkness.  Suddenly 
as  they  rounded  a  bend,  a  shot  rang 
out  in  front,  '*  Forward  !  "  cried  tho 
President.  The  bugles  sounded  the 
charge  and  the  drums  beat  In  the 
dim  light  the  outline  of  a  barricade 
was  visible  two  hundred  yards  off,  a 
dark  obstruction  across  the  roadway. 
Tlio  soldiers  shouted  and  broke  into 
a  run.  The  defenders  of  Uie  barri- 
cade^ surprised,  opened  an  ineffective 
fire  and  then,  seeing  that  the  attack 
was  in  earnest  and  doubtful  of  its 
strength,  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The 
barric'ide  was  captured  in  a  moment, 
and  the  assailants  pressed  on  elated 
by  success.  Behind  the  barricade 
was  a  cross  street,  right  and  left, 
firing  broke  out  everywherei  and  the 
loud  noise  of  the  riflos  echoed  from 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  The  flanking 
columns  h;i<l  been  sharply  checked  at 
their  barricades,  but  the  capture  of 
the  centre  position  turned  both  of 
these,  and  their  defenders,  fearing  to 
be  cut  oS,  fied  in  disorder. 

It  was  now  daylight^  and  the  scene 
in  the  streets  was  a  strange  one.  The 
•^kivruishers  darted  between  the  trees, 
and  the  little  grey  puffs  of  smoke 
spotted  the  whole  picture.  The  re- 
tiring rebels  left  their  wounded  on 
the  ground,  and  these  the  soldiers 
bayoneted  savagely.  Shots  were 
fired  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
and  from  any  shelter  that  offered, — a 
lamp-post,  a  pillar-box,  a  wounded 
man,  an  overturned  cab.  The  rifle- 
fire  was  searching,  and  the  streets 
were  very  bare.  In  their  desire  to 
get  cover,  to  get  behind  somethini^ 
both  sides  broke  into  the  houses  and 
dragged  out  chairs,  tables,  and  piles 
of  bedding ;  and  though  these  were 
but  little  protection  from  the  bullets, 
men  felt  le^  naked  behind  them. 

All  this  time  the  troops  were 
steadily  advancing,  thou^  su£bring 
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oontinoal  loss ;  hat  gradiiaUj  the  fire 
erf   the  rebels  grew  hotter.  Mora 

mpr\  were  hurried  to  the  scene  each 
moment ;  the  pressure  on  the  llanka 
became  severe ;  the  enveloping  enemy 
pwed  in  down  the  tide  streets,  to 
hold  whicb  the  Meaty  foroe  ml  the 
FMde&t^t  disposal  had  to  be  further 
weakened.  At  length  the  rebels 
ceased  to  retreat ;  they  had  readied 
their  guns,  four  of  which  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  row  across  the  avenue. 

Thi&  Mmyoa^  wee  now  huk  m 
ipeiier  of  e  mile  eVay,  end  Melan 
oelled  on  his  soldien  for  a  suprame 
effort.  A  dashing  attempt  to  carry 
the  guns  with  the  bayonet  was  de- 
feated with  a  lo<5<?  of  tliirtv  killfxl  and 
wounded,  and  the  Uovcrximeat  troops 
took  ehelter  in  a  aide  etraet  at  right 
anghe  to  the  mean  aventie.  Hue  in 
tarn  wee  enfiladed  by  the  enemy,  who 
swept  round  the  colunins  and  began 
to  cut  in  on  their  line  of  retreat. 
Firing  was  now  general  along  a  wide 
half-circle. 

In  the  hope  of  driving  the  impro- 
▼ieed  ertillerj-men  firam  their  pkoea, 
the  tvoope  forced  their  way  into  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  avenue, 
aiiri  cliiniiLii^^  altsng  tlie  roofs  began  to 
tire  down  on  their  adversaries.  But 
the  rebels  repeating  the  manoeuvre, 
nei  then  end  the  attempt  dwindled 
into  dflipefate  but  indieeriminate 
fitting  among  the  ehimnqr-pote  and 

the  skylitjht^ 

The  President  exp'jscvl  hiiiiSi  lf  man- 
fully Moving  from  ono  part  of  the 
forae  to  anotiber,  he  airimeted  hie 
toXhwm  hj  hiB  ewample.  Tlro^ 
who  h&pt  doee  to  him,  had  seen 
enough  war  to  realise  that  the  check 
wa<^  fatal  to  their  chances.  Every 
moment  waa  precious  ;  time  was  slip- 
ping away,  and  the  little  force  was 
aheadj  almort  eompletely  enoireled. 
He  had  talcen  a  rifle  and  was  amiiittng 
to  burst  in  the  door  of  a  hooee,  when 
to  hia  aetomiahment  be  mw  HigveL 


The  Secretary  was  armed.  He  had 
hitherto  remained   carefully  in  the 

rear,  and  hm]  nvni  lfvl  the  danger  in 
the  air  by  hidixig  behind  the  trees  of 
the  avenue ;  but  now  he  advanced 
bddly  to  the  doorway  and  began  to 
help  in  battering  it  down.  Mo  aooner 
waa  thJa  done  &tai  he  darted  in  and 
ran  up  the  stairs,  crying  out,  "We 
are  all  soldiers  to-day ! "  Several 
infantrymen  followed  him  to  fire 
from  the  lowest  windows,  but  Tiro 
eoold  noi  leara  the  Arerident;  be 
ialt^  however,  ea  mnoh  aorpriaed  aa 
pleaaad  by  Higeel'a  geUantry. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  all  that 
the  attempt  had  failf»d.  The  num- 
bers against  thern  w« Lou  great.  A 
third  of  the  force  iiud  been  killed  or 
wooaded,  when  the  order  to  ent  their 
way  hade  to  the  pelaoe  waa  given. 
On  all  sides  the  exulting  enemy 
pressed  fiercely.  Isolated  parties  of 
soldiers,  cut  off  from  the  retiring 
column,  defended  themselves  desper- 
ately in  the  hous^  and  on  the  roofs. 
They  were  nearly  aU  killed  eventaaUyi 
lor  every  one'e  Uood  waa  vp,  and  it 
waa  a  waate  of  time  to  ask  for 
quarter.  Others  set  fire  to  the  houses 
and  tried  to  escape  under  cover  of 
the  smoke ;  but  very  few  succeeded. 
Otbera  and  among  them  Miguel, 
lay  hid  in  doaeta  and  oeUara^  from 
whioh  they  emerged  whan  man'a 
tempers  were  again  human  fund  stir- 
render  was  not  an  unknown  word. 
The  right  column  were  completely 
surrounded,  and  laid  down  their  arms 
on  the  promiae  of  a  rebel  general  that 
tbair  livea  ahonhl  be  apared.  The  pro- 
miae  waa  kept»  and  it  appeared  that 
the  superior  officers  among  the  Kevo- 
lutionists  woro  making  great  efTorts 
to  re.stram  tlie  fury  of  their  followers. 

The  main  body  of  the  Government 
troops,  maaaed  in  a  aingle  eolnmn, 
atmggled  on  towarda  the  palace  loaing 
men  at  every  atep.  Bat  in  apite  of 
their  k«ea^  th^  wen  dangeraw 
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people  to  stop.  One  party  of  rebels, 
who  intercepted  their  line  of  retreat, 
was  swept  away  in  a  .savage  charge, 
and  some  attempt  was  made  to 
rafonn ;  but  the  riflA-fire  wm  pitUees 
and  inoeBBuit^  tanA  erentaaillj  the 
retfeat  became  a  rout.  A  bloody  pur- 
Bxdt  followed  m  which  only  aoone 
eighty  men  escaped  capture  or  death, 
and  witli  the  President  and  Sorrento 
regained  the  palace  alive.  The  great 
gates  were  cloeed,  and  the  slender 
garrison  prepared  to  defend  them- 
aelveB  to  the  last. 

CHAPTEE  XVn. 

"That,"  said  Lieutenant  Tiro  to  a 
Oaptain  of  Artillery,  as  they  got 
inside  the  gate,  "is  about  the  best 
IVe  seen  so  far." 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  bad  business 
all  through,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  and 
when  they  brought  the  guns  up  it 
was  a  certainty." 

"It  wasn't  the  guns  that  did  us," 
said  the  Lancer,  vho  had  no  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  yalne  of  artil- 
lery; "we  wanted  some  cavalry." 

"  We  wanted  more  men,"  said  the 
Gunner,  not  anxiou.s  at  that  moment 
to  argue  the  relative  values  of  tha 
different  arms.  "  These  rear  guard 
acti<ni8  are  the  devH." 

"Ilkere  was  a  damned  sight  more 
action  than  there  was  reai  lu  ard 
about  that  last  bit,"  said  Tiro. 
"Do  you  suppose  they  cut  up  the 
wounded 1" 

"  Every  one  of  them,  I  should 
think  j  they  were  like  irolves  at  the 
end." 

"What'.s  going  to  happen  nowf  " 
"They're  going  to  come  in  here 
and  finish  us  off." 

"  We'U  see  about  that,"  said  Tiro, 
whose  cheery  courage  could  stand  a 
prolonged  test.  "The  fleet  will  be 
back  soon;  we  shall  hdd  this  place 
till  then." 


The  palace  was  indeed  not  unsnited 
to  rli^fpjipp.  It  was  solidly  built  of 
htoriti.  iiie  windows  weie  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground  and  the 
lower  strongly  barred,  exoq»t  on  tho 
garden-side^  where  the  terrace  and 
its  steps  gave  access  to  the  long 
French  windows.  But  it  was  evident 
thfit  a  few  good  ritles  could  command 
the  bare  and  narrow  approaches  in 
that  quarter.  Indeed  it  seemed  as 
though  the  ardiitect  moat  haye  oon- 
temj^ted  the  occasion  now 
arrived,  for  he  had  almost  built  a 
stronghold  dkguised  as  a  palace. 
The  side  which  faced  the  square 
seemed  to  afford  the  best  prospects 
to  an  assault ;  yet  the  great  gate 
was  protected  by  two  small  towers 
containing  guard-rooms,  and  the  wall 
of  the  courtyard  was  high  and  thick. 
As  it  seemed,  howeyer,  that  on  this 
front  the  enemy  would  be  able  to 
use  their  numbers  to  the  greatest 
effect,  the  majority  of  the  little 
garrison  were  concentrated  there. 

The  rebels  were  wisely  and  cau- 
tiously led.  They  did  not  at  once 
push  on  to  the  attack  of  the  palace; 
sure  of  their  prey  they  could  afford 
to  wait.  Meanwhile  the  p^irvivinj; 
adherents  of  the  Government  en- 
deavouied  to  make  their  last  foothold 
secure.  Bougb-hewn  cobblestones 
from  the  pavements  of  the  courtyard 
were  prized  up,  and  the  windows 
were  with  these  converted  into  loop- 
holes through  which  the  garrison 
might  fire  without  much  exposure. 
The  gates  were  closed  and  barred, 
and  preparations  made  to  strut  them 
with  baulks  of  timber.  Awmiim^ii^wn 
was  distributed.  The  duty  and  re* 
sponsibility  of  each  section  of  the 
defence  was  apportioned  to  the  various 
otficcrs.  The  defenders  recognised 
that  they  had  entered  on  a  quarrel 
which  must  be  carried  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

But  Molara*s  mood  had  changed. 
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The  fury  of  the  night  had  cooled 
into  the  hard,  savage  cournt^p  of  tho 
morning.  Ho  had  led  the  desperate 
attempt  to  capture  the  Mayoralty, 
and  bad  eocpoied  himieli  freely,  roek- 
lonly,  in  the  tanralt  of  the  fl|^t 
that  foUowed ;  but  now  that  he  had 
como  through  unhurt,  had  regained 
the  palaco,  and  realised  that  his  last 
chance  nf  killing  Savrola  had  passed, 
death  appeared  very  ugly.  Ail  the 
enateinent  which  had  topportod  him 
had  died  a-waj ;  he  had  had  enoui  ^ 
HiB  mtad  searched  for  some  way  of 
escape,  and  searched  vainly.  The 
torture  of  the  moment  was  keen. 
A  few  hours  might  bring  help  :  the 
fleet  would  surely  come ;  but  it  would 
be  too  late.  Ihe  great  gone  vdfjut 
take  TaQgeanoe  lor  hii  deatk;  tbey 
oould  not  save  his  life.  A  feeling 
of  vexation  shook  him,  and  behind 
it  grow  the  realisation  of  tho  ap- 
proaching darkness.  Terror  Ixjgan  to 
touch,  hin  heart ;  his  nerve  Uickered  ; 
he  had  more  to  fear  than  the  others. 
The  hatnd  of  the  mnltitiide  was 
centred  in  him;  after  all  it  wm  his 
blood  they  wanted, — -his  above  all 
others'.  It  was  a  dreadful  distinc- 
tion. He  retired  in  deep  despon- 
dency to  his  own  room,  and  took  no 
part  in  thedefenoe. 

At  about  eleven  e'doek  tiie  diarp^ 
abootera  ol  the  enemy  began  to  make 
their  way  into  the  houses  which 
surrounded  the  front  of  the  palace. 
Presently  from  an  upper  window  a 
shot  was  fired;  others  followed,  and 
soon  a  r^gokr  fnsQade  began.  The 
defenders,  sheltered  by  their  walls, 
replied  eaiefdlly.  Lieutenant  Tiro 
and  an  PT-serrrfant  nf  tho  Guards, 
an  old  war-time  comrade  of  Molnra, 
were  holding  tho  window  of  tho 
goardHTOom  on  the  left  of  the  great 
gateu  Both  were  good  shots.  The 
Subaltern  had  filled  Us  pockets  with 
cartridges ;  the  Sergeant  arranged 
his  on  the  sill  in  neat  little  rows  of 


five.  From  their  position  they  could 
shoot  right  down  the  stro.  t  which 
led  into  the  square  and  towards  the 
gate.  Outside  the  guard-room  a  dozen 
officers  and  men  were  still  engaged 
in  making  the  entranoe  more  seonre. 
Hiey  tried  to  wedge  a  great  plank 
between  the  gronxui  wad  the  '^ccond 
crosspiece ;  should  the  rebels  try  to 
carry  the  gateway,  it  would  thus  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  them. 

The  fire  from  the  sorroonding 
houses  was  annoying  rather  than 
dangerous,  but  several  bullets  struck 
the  8tx)nes  of  the  improvised  loop- 
holes. Tim  garrison  fired  carofully 
and  slowh-,  anxious  not  to  expend 
their  ammunition,  or  to  expose  them- 
selvee  without  a  result.  Suddenly, 
about  three  hundred  jsids  away,  a 
number  of  men  turned  into  the  street 
which  led  to  the  gate,  and  l)ogan 
rapidly  pushing  and  pulling  som^ 
thing  forward. 

"Look  out,"  cried  Tiro  to  the 
work]ng>party ;  they're  bringing  up 
a  gun;"  and  taking  good  aim  he 
fired  at  the  approaching  enemy.  The 
Sergeant,  and  all  tho  other  defenders 
of  this  side  of  the  palace,  fired  too 
with  strange  energy.  Tho  advancing 
crowd  slackened  speed.  Among  them 
men  began  to  drop.  Several  in  frrat 
threw  up  their  hands ;  others  began 
carrying  tiiese  away.  Hie  atfaidE 
dwindled.  Then  two  or  three  men 
ran  back  alone.  At  that  all  the  rest 
turned  tail  and  scurried  for  the 
cover  of  the  side  street,  leaving  the 
gun  (ooe  of  the  captured  twelve- 
pounders)  standing  deserted  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway,  with  about 
a  dozen  shapeless  black  objeots  lying 
round  it. 

The  garrison  raised  a  cheer,  which 
was  answered  from  the  suirounding 
houses  by  an  increase  of  musketry. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and 
then  the  rebels  debouched  from  the 
side  streets  into  the  main  approach 
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and  began  pushing  up  four  carts 
filled  with  sacki)  of  Hour.  Again  the 
deienden  fired  rapidly.  Th^  bulIetS} 
■trikiiig  the  tado,  niaed  afcrange 
ereamj  white  clouds ;  but  the  assail- 
ants, sheltered  by  their  movable 
cover,  continued  to  advance  steadily. 
They  reached  the  gun,  and  began 
emptying  the  c&vta  by  pushing  the 
aacks  out  from  behind,  until  a  regular 
breaatwork  was  formed,  behind  which 
they  knelt  down.  Some  b^an  firing ; 
others  devoted  their  efforts  to  dis- 
charging the  gun,  on  which  the  aim 
of  the  garrison  was  now  directed. 
With  a  loss  of  two  men  they  suc- 
oeeded  in  loading  it  and  pointing  it 
at  the  gate.  A  third  man  advanced 
to  fix  the  Mction-tnbe  by  which  it 
was  fired. 

Tiro  took  steady  aim  and  the 
distant  figure  eollapRed  to  the  shot. 

**  Bull's  eye,"  said  the  Sergeant 
appreciatiyely,  and  leaned  fbrwud  to 
fixe  at  another,  who  had  advanced 
with  desperate  bravery  to  discharge 
the  i^eoe.  He  paused  long  on  his 
aim,  wishing  to  make  certain  ;  holding 
his  breath  he  began  gently  to  squeeze 
the  trigger,  as  the  musketry-books 
enjoin.  Suddenly  there  was  a  strange 
sonnd,  half  thud,  half  emadi.  Tiro, 
riurinking  swiftly  to  the  left,  just 
avoided  being  splashed  with  blood 
and  other  physical  details.  The 
Sergeant  had  been  killed  by  a  bullet 
which  had  entered  through  his  loop- 
hole. The  distant  man  had  fixed  his 
tube,  and,  catching  up  the  lanyard, 
stood  back  and  aside  to  fire. 

"  Stand  from  the  gate,"  shouted 
Tiro  to  the  working  party  ;  "I  can't 
hold  'em ! He  raised  his  rifle  and 
fired  on  the  chance.  At  the  same 
instant  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  burst 
from  the  gun  and  another  sprang  up 
at  the  pa]ace>gate.  The  wood-work 
was  smashed  to  pieces  and,  with  the 
splinters  of  tlie  shell,  flew  on,  over- 
taking with  death  and  wounds  the 


wurking-party  as  they  scampered  to 
cover. 

A  long  load  burst  of  cheering  arose 
on  all  sides  from  the  surronnding 

houses  and  streets,  and  was  taken  np 

by  the  thousands  who  were  waiting 
behind  and  heard  the  explosion  of 
the  gun.  At  first  the  rebel  fire 
iucreat>ed,  but  very  soon  a  bugler 
began  to  sound  perseveringly  and 
aftor  about  twenty  minutes  the  mus- 
ketry ceased  altogether.  Then  from 
over  the  barricade  a  man  with  a 
white  flag  advanced,  followed  by  two 
others.  The  truce  was  acknowledged 
from  the  palace  by  the  waving  of  a 
handerchief.  The  deputation  walked 
straight  up  to  the  shattered  gateway 
and  their  Iwder,  stepping  through, 
entered  the  courtyard.  Many  of  the 
defenders  left  their  stations  to  look 
at  Iiini  and  hear  what  terms  were 
oflfered.    It  was  Moret. 

""I  call  upon  you  all  to  surrender," 
he  said.  "  Your  lives  will  be  spared 
until  you  have  been  fairly  tried." 

"  Address  yourself  to  me,  Sir,"  said 
Sorrento  stepping  forward ;  "  I  am  in 
command  here." 

"I  call  upon  you  all  U>  surrender 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic/'  repeated 
Moret  loudly. 

"I  forbid  you  to  address  these 
soldiers,"  said  Scirrento.  "  If  you  do 
so  again,  your  fiag  shall  not  protect 
you." 

Moret  turned  to  him.  "  Resistance 
is  useless,"  he  said.  "  Why  will  you 
cause  further  loss  d  life  t  Surrender, 
and  your  lives  shall  be  safe." 

Sorrento  reflected.  Perhaps  the 
rebels  knew  that  the  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching ;  otherwise,  he  thought 
they  would  not  offer  terms.  It  was 
necessary  to  gain  time.  "  We  shall 
require  two  hours  to  consider  the 
terms,"  he  said. 

**No,"  answered  Moret  deddedly. 
"You  must  surrender  at  once,  hie 
and  now." 
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*'We  shall  do  no  such  thin^'* 
replied    the    War-lMinister.      "  The 
palace  is  defensible.    Wo  shall  hold 
it  until  the  return  of  the  flmt  and 
of  the  victorious  field-army." 
**Yoii  TCfnfle  all  termsl" 
**  We  refuse  all  you  have  eflbrad*^ 
''Soldiery"   said   Morefe  tumix^ 
again  to  the  men,  "  I  implore  yon  not 
to  throw  away  your  lives.    I  offer 
fair  terms  ;  do  not  reject  them." 

"Young  man,"  said  ScMrreato  with 
lising  anger,  **I  h*Te  ft  ioinewhai 
lengthy  score  to  settle  with  joa 
aiready.  You  are  a  civilian  and  are 
ignorHnt  of  the  customs  of  war.  It 
is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that,  if  you 
continue  to  attempt  to  seduce  the 
loyalty  of  tlie  Govmuiieat  troops,  I 
shall  fire  st  you.**  He  drew  his 
revolver. 

Moret  should  have  hcodcd  ;  but 
tactless,  brave,  and  impulsive  as  he 
wa«!,  ho  recked  little.  His  warm 
heart  generously  hoped  to  save  further 
loM  of  life.  Besidesi  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ttiat  Sorrento  wonld  dioot  him 
in  cold  blood ;  it  would  be  too  merci- 
less. "  I  offer  you  all  life^"  he  oried; 
"  do  not  choose  death." 

Sorrento  raised  his  pistol  and  fired. 
Moret  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his 
Uood  began  to  triple  over  the  white 
lla^.  For  a  moment  he  twisted  and 
quivered,  and  then  ley  etilL  There 
were  horrified  rmirmurs  from  the 
bystanders,  who  had  not  expected  to 
see  the  threat  carried  ouL  But  it 
is  sol  well  to  ooont  <m  the  wuwy  of 
sndi  men  ae  this  War-Minister;  they 
live  their  lives  too  madi  by  mle  and 
regulation. 

The  two  men  outside  the  gate, 
hearing  the  shot,  looked  in,  saw,  and 
ran  swiftly  back  to  their  comrades, 
while  the  gernaon,  feeling  th«t  they 
srast  now  abandon  all  hope,  returned 
to  their  posts  slowly  end  sullenly. 
The  report  of  a  truce  linf?  rfrawn  the 
Fresident  from  his  room,  with  a  fresh 


proepeot  of  lile^  end  perhaps  of  ven* 

geance,  opening  on  his  imagination. 
As  he  came  down  the  steps  into  the 
courtyard,  the  shot,  in  such  close 
proximity,  startled  him ;  when  he 
8SW  the  condition  of  the  bearer  of 
terms,  he  staggered.  **Ck)od  Qodt" 
he  said  to  Sorrento^  "wfa«t  have 
you  done  1 " 

"I  have  shot  a  relK  l,  Sir,"  repHed 
the  War-Minister,  his  lieart  full  of 
mtBgivings,  bat  trying  to  brazen  it 
ont^  "for  inciting  tiie  troops  to 
mutiny  and  desertion,  after  dne  warn- 
ing that  his  flag  would  no  longer 
protect  hira." 

Molara  rjuivered  from  head  to  foot  • 
he  felt  the  last  retreat  cut  oS,  "  You 
have  condemned  ns  ell  to  death,"  he 
said.  Ihen  he  stooped  and  drew  a 
paper  which  protruded  from  the  dead 
man's  coat.  It  ran  as  follows :  / 
authorise  yo7i.  In  accept  the  turrtnder 
of  Antonio  Aloiara,  ex  President  of  the 
Republict  and  of  such  officers^  soldierSf 
mni  adktnnU  as  mi^  ds  holding  the 
PreridemlM  PaUu».  Tktir  Imws  ore 
to  be  spcar^  and  they  shall  he  pro- 
tected pending  the  decision  of  the 
Government.  For  the  Council  of 
Public  Safety^  —  Savbola.  And 
Sorrento  had  kiUed  him, — the  only 
man  who  could  save  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  crowd.  Too  sick  et  heart 
to  speak  Molara  turned  away,  and  as 
he  did  so  the  firing  from  the  houses 
of  the  square  recommenced  with 
savage  vigour.  The  besi^pers  knew 
now  bow  their  messenger  had  fared. 

And  ell  the  while  Hbret  lay  very 
still  out  there  in  the  courtyard.  All 
his  ambitions,  his  enthusiasms,  his 
hopes  liad  come  to  a  full  stop ;  his 
share  in  the  world's  affairs  was  over ; 
he  had  sunk  into  the  ocean  of  the 
past  leaviog  scsrcely  a  bubble  to 
marie  where  he  had  gone  down.  In 
all  the  contriving  of  the  plot  against 
the  Lauranian  Government  Savrola's 
personaUty  had  dwarfed  his.  Yet 
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this  was  a  man  o£  heart  and  brain 
and  nerve,  one  who  might  have 
accomplished  much ;  and  he  had  a 
mother  and  two  young  auton  who 
loved  the  soil  he  trod  on,  and  thought 
him  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world. 

Sorrento  stood  viewing  his  handi- 
work for  a  long  time,  with  a  growing 
sense  of  dis^tuifaction  at  his  deed. 
His  sour,  hard  nature  was  incapable 
of  genoiae  remone^  halt  he  bad  known 
Molara  for  many  years  and  was 
shocked  to  see  hia  pain,  and  annoyed 
to  think  that  he  was  the  cauee.  Ho 
had  not  realised  that  the  President 
wished  to  surrender ;  otherwise,  he 
said  to  himself,  he  might  h»ve  been 
more  loiient.  Was  there  no  posnble 
way  of  repaiiing  the  harmt  The 
man  who  had  authorised  Moret  to 
accept  their  surrender  had  power 
with  the  crowd  ;  ho  would  bo  at  tho 
Mayoralty, — he  must  be  sent  for, — 
but  how  f 

Uentenant  Tiro  approadied  with  a 
ooat  in  his  hands.  Disgusted  at  his 
superior's  brutality  he  was  determined 
to  express  his  feelings,  clearly  if  not 
verbally.  Ho  Ixnt  over  the  body 
and  composed  the  limbs ;  then  he  laid 
the  ooat  over  the  white  ezpressionkss 
face,  and  rising  said  insolently  to  the 
Colonel :  "  I  wonder  if  they'll  do  that 
for  you  in  a  coaple  of  hours'  ^e^ 
Sir." 

Sorn  rilo  looked  at  him,  and  laughed 
harahiy.  "Pooh!  What  do  I  care? 
"When  joa  hftve  seen  as  much  fight* 
ing  as  I  hm,  yon  will  not  be  so 
squeamish." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  see  much  more, 
now  that  you  have  killed  tho  (  iiiy 
man  who  could  accept  our  surrender." 

"There  i»  another,"  said  the  War- 
Kinister,  ''Savrola.  If  you  want  to 
live^  go  and  bring  him  to  call  off  his 
hoaikds.'' 

Sorrento  spoke  }>itfer]y,  but  his 
worda  sf  t  thf^  Subaltern's  mind  work- 
ing.    h>avrula, — he  knew  him,  liked 


him,  and  felt  they  had  something  in 
common.  Such  a  one  would  come  if 
he  were  sommoned ;  but  to  leave  the 
p&laoe  seemed  impossible.  Althoogii 
the  attacks  of  the  rebels  had  been 
directed  against  the  side  ol  the  main 
entrance  only,  a  close  inve^stment  and 
a  dropping  musketry  were  maintained 
throughout  the  complete  circle.  To 
pass  the  line  of  besiegers  by  l^e 
roads  was  oat  of  the  question.  1^ 
tiMnight  of  the  remaining  alternatives: 
a  tunnel,  that  did  not  exist ;  a  balloon, 
there  was  not  one.  Rltjiking  his  head 
at  the  hopeless  prnlilrm  he  gazed  con- 
templatively into  the  clear  air,  think- 
ing to  himself:  "It  would  take  a 
bird  to  do  it." 

The  palaoe  was  connected  with  the 
Senate-House  and  with  the  principal 
Public  Offices  by  telephone,  and  it 
happened  that  the  main  line  of  wires 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  city 
passed  across  its  roof.  TSro^  looking 
up,  saw  the  slender  threads  overhead ; 
there  seemed  to  be  nearly  twenty  of 
them.  The  War-Minister  followed 
his  gaze.  "  Could  you  get  along  the 
wires  1 "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  will  try,"  answered  the  Sub- 
altern, thriUed  with  the  idea. 

Sorrento  would  have  shaken  his 
hand,  but  the  boy  stepped  backward 
and  saluting  turned  away.  He 
enterofl  the  palace,  and  ascended  the 
stairh  which  led  to  tho  flat  roof.  The 
attempt  was  daring  and  dangerous. 
What  if  the  rebeb  should  see  him  in 
mid  airt  He  had  often  shot  with  a 
pea-rifle  at  rooks,  black  spots  against 
the  sky  and  among  the  branches. 
The  thought  seemc^d  strnncT^y  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  he  coiibuled  hiuiself 
with  the  reflection  that  men  who  look 
through  loopholes  at  tiie  peril  of  thdr 
lives  have  little  leisure  for  aught  but 
aiming,  and  rarely  let  their  ey^ 
wander  idly.  He  stepped  out  on  to 
the  roof  and  walked  to  the  telegraph- 
post.    There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its 
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•trangUi;  nemtli^n  Jie  pftuied,  for 
the  chaaooi  ftgikiiig^  him  were  grsat, 
and  death  seemed  near  and  terrible. 
His  religion,  like  that  of  many 
soldiers,  was  of  little  help ;  it  was 
merely  a  jumble  of  formulas,  seldom 
npofttedi  luurdly  viMiontoodf  nt&wttt 
ioTMtigatod,  and  a  hopeAil,  Irat  on- 
autiuMrised,  belief  that  it  would  be 
well  with  him  if  ho  Hid  hi^  duty  like 
a  gentleman,  lie  had  no  philosophy  ; 
he  felt  only  that  he  was  risking  all 
tha^  he  had,  and  for  what  he  waa 
vnoQirtalii.  SfeOI,  tiioii|^  thoro  ipbto 
gaps  in  his  reasoning,  he  thou^t 
might  be  done  and  he  would  have  a 
da-sh  for  it.  He  said  to  himself,  "  It 
will  score  oil'  those  swine,"  and  with 
this  inspiring  reflection  he  dismissed 
hiafein. 

Efo  iwarmed  up  the  pole  to  the 
lowest  wire ;  &ea  he  pulled  himsell 
higher  untU  he  could  get  his  foot  on 
tho  insulators.  Tlif  wirea  ran  on 
1)1  til  sities  of  the  pule  in  two  set??. 
Hu  stood  on  the  two  lowest,  took  the 
top  ones  under  lus  anm^  aaid,  iMob* 
in|f  down  over,  eani^t  one  more  in 
ea&  hand.  Tlienhe  started,  draflHng 
awkwardly  along.  Tho  span  was 
about  seventy  yards.  As  he  cleared 
the  parapet  he  saw  the  street  beneath 
him,  —  very  far  beneath  him,  it 
aaemed.  Shots  were  oontinnaUy  ex- 
changed from  the  window!  of  the 
houaee  and  the  palaee^  Sixty  feet 
below  a  dead  man  lay  staring  up 
through  the  wires  undazzled  by  the 
bright  sun.  He  had  been  under  fire 
before,  but  this  was  a  novel  experi- 
enee.  As  he  approached  the  middle 
of  the  span  the  wires  began  to  swing, 
forcing  him  to  hold  on  tightly.  At 
first  the  slope  had  been  on  his  side, 
but  aft^r  the  centre  was  pa-ssed  it 
rose  againiit  ium ;  his  ^t  slipped 
often  hac^warda,  and  the  wires  eom- 
menoed  to  cut  into  his  armpits. 

TwO'thirds  of  the  distance  were 
safely  aooompUsfaed,  when  the  wires 


nnder  his  left  loot  parted  witii  a 

snap  and  dropped  like  a  whip-lash 

against  the  wall  of  tho  opposite  house. 
His  wciprht  fell  on  his  shoulders  ; 
the  paiii  was  sharp ;  he  twist€d, — 
slipped,  —  clutched  wildly,  and  re- 
covered himself  by  a  tremendous  eflbrt^ 

A  man  at  a  lower  window  polled 
haok  the  mattress  hdiind  which  he 
was  firing  and  thrust  his  head  and 
shoulders  out.  Tiro  looked  down  and 
their  eyes  met.  The  man  shouted  in 
mad  excitement,  and  fired  his  rifle 
point-Uank  at  the  Snbaltem.  The 
noise  of  the  report  prevented  him 
from  knowing  how  near  the  hvllet 
had  passed  ;  hut  lie  felt  he  was  not 
shot,  and  struggled  on  till  he  bad 
passed  the  street. 

It  was  aU  up ;  yet  to  torn  back 
was  eqoally  &taL  "III  see  it  onti" 
he  said  to  himself,  and  dropped  from 
the  wires  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 
The  door  from  the  le^ds  was  open. 
Rtmnintr  down  the  attic  stairs  and 
emerging  on  the  landing,  he  peered 
over  tihe  hannisten;  no  one  was  to 
be  seen.  He  deseeiaded  the  narrow 
staircase  cantioosly,  wondering  where 
his  enemy  could  be.  Presently  ho 
was  opfxjsite  tlic  front  room  on  the 
second  floor.  Keeping  close  to  the 
wall  he  peered  in.  The  room  was 
halfKlarkened,  the  windows  being 
blocked  by  boxes,  portmanteane^  mat- 
trcBSS^  and  pillow-cases  filled  with 
earth  ;  broken  glass,  mingled  with 
bits  of  plaster  from  the  walls,  littered 
the  floor.  By  the  light  which  filtered 
in  through  the  chinks  and  loopholes, 
he  saw  a  strange  soena  There  were 
four  men  in  ^  room;  one  on  his 
back  on  the  ground,  and  the  others 
bending  over  him.  Their  rifles  were 
leaned  again.«?t  the  wall,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  eyes  only  fur  their 
oomiade  who  lay  on  the  floor  in  an 
eve^wldening  pool  of  blood,  gorg* 
ling,  choking,  and  apparently 
tremendons  effiorts  to  speak. 
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The  Snbaltern  had  seen  enough. 
Opposite  the  front  room  was  a  door- 
way covered  by  a  curtain,  behind 
wbiob  he  glided.  Kotbing  wee  to  be 
■een,  but  he  listened  intently! 

"Poor  chap,"  aud  a  voioe^  **he^s 
got  it  real  bad." 

How  did  it  happen  t"  asked 
another. 

"  Oh,  he  leaned  out  of  the  window 
to  have  a  shot^ — bullet  hit  him, — 

right  through  the  lungs,  I  think, — 
fired  in  the  air  and  shouted."  Then 
in  a  lower  but  still  audible  tone  he 
added,  "  Done  for  ! " 

The  wounded  man  began  making 
extraordinary  noises. 

8n*thin'  he  wants  to  tell  ^  poie 
wife  before  he  goeB,"  said  one  of  the 
BevolutionarieB,  who  seemed  by  his 
speech  a  workman.  "  What  is  i^ 
matet" 

"  Give  him  a  pencil  and  paper ;  he 
can't  speak." 

Tiro's  heart  stood  still,  and  his 
hand  stole  bade  for  his  revolver. 

For  nearly  a  minute  notidng 
audible  happened ;  then  there  was  a 
shout. 

"  By  God,  we'll  cop  him  !  "  said  the 
workman,  and  all  three  of  them 
stamped  past  the  cnrUined  door  and 
ntn  np-stairs.  One  man  paused  just 
opposite ;  he  was  loading  his  rifle  and 
the  cartridge  stuck  ;  lir  b.irjircd  it  on 
the  ground,  apparently  with  success. 


for  the  Subaltern  heard  the  bolt  click, 
and  the  swift  footsteps  followed  the 
others  towards  the  root 

Ilien  he  emerged  from  his  hiding- 
place  and  stole  downwaxds.  But  as 
he  passed  the  open  loom  he  could  not 
resist  looking  in.  The  wounded  man 
saw  him  in  an  instant.  He  half 
raised  himself  from  the  ground  and 
made  tetrible  efforts  to  shout;  but 
no  arlSenlate  sound  oame  forth.  Tiro 
looked  for  a  moment  at  this  stranger 
whom  dianoe  had  made  his  implao- 
able  enemy,  and  then,  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  that  cruel  devil  that  lurks  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  is  awaken^  by 
bloodshed  and  danger,  he  kissed  his 
hand  to  him  in  savage,  bitter  mockery. 
The  other  sank  backwards  in  a 
pan»jan  of  pain  and  fury  and  lay 
gasping  on  the  floor.  The  Subaltern 
hurried  away.  Reaching  the  lowest 
storey  he  turned  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  window  was  but  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Vaulting  on  to  the 
sill  he  dr^iped  into  the  baiSyard,  and 
l^w,  wiUi  a  sudden  feeling  of  wild 
panic,  Vjpgnn  to  run  at  top  speed, — 
the  terror  that  springs  from  returning 
hope  hard  on  his  track.  The  yard 
gave  access  to  a  mews,  along  which  he 
sped  swiftly,  pausing  only  to  seise  a 
stablo'blanket  whidi  lay  on  a  pile  of 
litter.  With  tins  he  ooncealed  his 
uniform  nnd  so  ran  on, — a  strange 
figure  bat  anmolested. 


(To  be  eoniinueeL) 
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of  ScEKES  moM  Clfrical  Life, 
brining  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  clat.s  i  f  readers,  suggests 
an  iuterestiiig  couipariiion  between 
tiie  divigx  in  the  dajs  of  Old  IjBuam 
md  the  deigj  of  omr  own  mote 
Inufljiig  uid  flolf-oQOMioai  tm, 

"VS  hen  Q\  exy  hour 
Hurt  iwet*  ili  liilj  mtnntoo  lo  iho 

and  when  noi  only  olttgynm  but 
almort  everybody  else  mutfc  alimTt  be 
doing  Monething.    It  is  unnecessary 

to  draw  a  distinction  between  these 
and  otiier  stories  of  the  same  date 
in  which  clergjiuen  are  iutroduced. 
Adam  Bkdb,  lor  jnotancob  it  jvtl  m 
maoh  »  toene  from  Clerieel  Idle  ee 

Jauet's  Bepentaxce  ;  and  whatOW 
one's  opinion  of  George  Eliot  an  a 
literary  artist  may  be,  the  characters 
and  luaiiners  surviving  into  her  own 
time,  of  which  she  was  an  eye-wituesa, 
are  deeocibed  in  her  pages  wiih  tfaaife 
peculiar  poirer  whieb  impwMnei  ni 
nt  enoe  with  a  oonrielion  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  read,  as  often  on 
looking  at  a  good  portrait  we  feel 
sure  it  must  be  an  excellent  likeness 
though   we   have   never  seen  the 

In  1*799  Mr.  GilBl  w  Tioar  of 
fihepperton  and  Enebley,  Mr*  Irwine 

■was  rector  of  ITfiy^lnpo,  and  Mr. 
Crackenthorpe,  wo  n\:\y  fairly  assume, 
was  rector  of  Kavelhoe  ;  all  three 
representing  different  varieties  of  the 
derioal  ohaniflter  as  it  esdited  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  yet  all  three  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  ol  family  likeness  whioli 
marke  the  period,  the  laet  dayi^ 
No.  480. — Tou  Liix, 


that  is  to  say,   of  the  jolly  old 

ei^htfonth  century  before  the  demon 
ft  strife,  both  civil  and  religious, 
let  loose  again  by  tlie  French  lievo- 
lution,  had  done  much  either  to 

tiona  of  Bngliah  middle^daae  aooieij. 
Two  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  contain 
clericHl  p<»rt raits  of  so  nearly  the  same 
date  that  they  may  fairly  be  included 
in  our  gallery.  Pbide  aho  Fbejudick 
was  written  in  1796,  NoBTHAiraBB 
Annnr  in  1798^  and  in  Hr.  Siton 
and  Mr.  Tibiey  we  ham  two  other 
mwieties  of  the  country  vicar  which 
must  be  glanced  at  in  due  course. 
The  country  clergyman  of  1799  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  his  class  at  any 
time  during  the  Jaat  qoarter  of  tlie 
ei^teentb,  and  tiie  iint  (puurter  of 
the  nineteenth  oentary.  Individnal 
speciniens  lingered  on  into  our  own 
n'rp  :  but  as  the  prevailing  species 
liiey  went  out  with  George  the 
Jfourth  and  the  ancient  regbne. 

The  aaoei  oonapioaous  point  of  dif- 
ferepee  between  the  afenige  oouutry 
clergyman,  such  as  he  was  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century  and 
such  as  he  is  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
present  otio.  is  this.,  that  at  the  former 
period  he  neither  was,  nor  was  ex- 
pected to  be^  in  any  way  diffarant 
frffloa  t]|0  fiffftllfT  daee  of  oomtry 
gentlemen  among  whom  be  lived  and 
who  were  his  principal  associates. 
Thrir  habits  were  habits,  their 

pursuits  were  his  pursuits,  tlieir 
virtues  were  his  virtues,  and  their 
fanlte  were  his  finite.  It  enterad 
into  the  head  of  nobody  to  onmptoln 
of  this.   To  hunt,  shoot,  and  fish,  to 
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prize-cattle,  and  attend  fairs,  markets, 
and  the  Bench  of  Magistrati^'^  wns 
thought  to  be  as  natural  in  a  ciergy- 
man  aa  in  anybody  else.    Ilere  and 
tiiere  «  nsbog  Evangelical  pftrty  might 
mutter  *  proteBt^  hat  it  did  not  pene- 
trate to  Shepperton  or  Hay.slope,  and 
would  not  have  been  minded  if  it  had. 
Tlio  parson  of  the  parish  was  so  secure 
of  his  position,  ho  looked  down  on 
Methudi&m  and  all  that  savoured  of 
it  from  80  kfty  aa  — ninMm^A  that  it 
iie?er  oocmred  to  Urn  to  treat  any 
anoli  criticisms  seriously,  even  if  he 
heard  of  them.    They  ran  o£f  him 
like  wator  from  a  fhu'k's  back  ;  or,  to 
take  a  better  coinptttison,  they  were 
to  him  what   Burkes  grasshoppers 
were  to  the  stately  oxbd.  who  browsed 
beneath  the  Mtish  oak.    He  was 
tiie  head  of  the  parish,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  member  of  the  class  by  whom 
the  En^li.sh  counties  were  governed. 
It  may  bo  said,  of  course,  tliat  he 
continued  to  be  all  this  for  many 
yeaia  afterwaida^  and  is  so  to  some 
extent  atiU.     But  there  is  this 
difference:  he  may  have  continued 
to  be  so  down  to  our  own  time,  but  it 
has  been  more  and  more  under  {pro- 
test.   His  life,  when  such  as  I  have 
described,  has  been,  ever  since  the 
great  awaikening  of  the  modem  period, 
passed  more  or  less  under  the  naeasy 
consciousness  that  it  was  disapproved 
of.    Tlie  fox  huntinr;  parson  of  sixty 
years  ago  did  not  sit  in  his  saddle  with 
the  same  perfect  satisfaction  which 
Mr.  Oilfll  wofdd  hate  fslt^  and  whiofa 
Adam  and  Eve  enjoyed  before  the 
fall.    In  thm&  days,  when  "not  a 
breath  disturbed  the  deep  serene"  as 
Pope  has  it,  the  country  parson  had 
no  secret  misorivings  of  any  kind  with 
regard  to  the  life  lie  was  passing. 
He  iMard  nothing,  saw  nothinjj^  rsad 
nothing  to  make  him  ask  himself 
whether  he   ou^^life  tO  be  anything 
else  than  what  lie  wa*?.     lie  did  not 
go  his  own  way  in  defiance  of  public 


opinion,  as  some  of  his  suoeessors  have 

flono  ;  hp  hnd  it  on  his  own  side,  and 
had  notliing  to  fear  or  to  distrust. 

What  sort  of  a  man,  then,  was  he 
in  hm  owb  parish,  in  the  ehurafa,  in 
the  Sunday  sdmol,  in  the  warfsre  with 
ignorance  and  yiodt  hi  the  consolation 
of  sickness  and  poverty?  According 
to  all  tradition  he  was  none  the  worse 
in  thee©  respects  for  being  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  others.    If  he 
hunted,  or  if  he  shot^  he  eouhl  not  go 
out  every  day  in  the  week,  and  most 
of  his  time  was  spent  at  home.  In 
the  morning  he  might  be  scon  on  his 
glebo  or  in  his  crn^rden,  st^ndinc!;  with 
his  hands  in  tlu'  j  iK  krls  >a  liin  kaoe- 
breeches  looking  at  tlie  mc^ow-gr&ss 
and  ealeoktiQg  his  hay -crap,  or  noting 
theprogreaof  his  peas,  potatoes^  and 
strawbwries^  or  marking  the  trees 
about  the  parsonage  which  required 
lopping.    These  agreeable  duties  over 
he  would  perhaps  take  a  peep  at  the 
pigstys ;  after  which  it  would  be  time 
for  Ids  eariy  dinner,  with  a  moderate 
glam  of  peat  nine  afterwarisL  Esifaapi 
this  would  be  followed  by  a  short  nap, 
refreshed  witli  which  he  assumed  hi.s 
low  crowned  hnt  and  stout  walking- 
stick,  and  sallied  fortli  on  his  village 
rounds.     He  diose  the  afternoon 
because  at  that  time  the  lahooien^ 
wives  had  cleaned  up  their  ioom% 
swept  the  hearth,  and  would  perhaps 
be  at  tea ;  and  when  his  broad  "^1: 5  r ted 
black  coat,  and  black  worst^xl  stockings 
were  seen  at  the  little  garden-gate,  a 
fresh  cop  and  saucer  would  be  brought 
out^  and  his  Reverenoe  would  partslke 
of  a  dish  with  much  «ijoym«tit.  He 
would  talk  to  his  hostess  about  h^ 
children,  her  bees,  and  her  flowers, 
about  the  f»ear-treo  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  aud  about  the  denizen  ol  a 
snug  littie  hovel  at  the  eomsr  of  the 
garden  whenoe  came  at  intervals  an 
impatient  grunt  denoting  thatleedittg> 
time  was  at  hand.    Ho  would  bespeak 
some  honey  aad  some  irvii,  and  perhaps 
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a  spare-rib  to  which  Joint  he  waji 
kDOwn  to  be  partiaJL  His  disoourse 
did  not  aa  a  nde  takeareligioagtnnij 

be  thought  his  admonitions  had  more 
effect  if  they  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  came  softened  by  the  memory  of 
his  £?onial  manners  and  pleasant  social 
cliat  at  other  times.    To  the  men  iu 
his  pariabf  the  laboaren  and  tibe 
fmtuuBn,  be  ooold  give  eoond  practical 
advioe  on  iho  snbjeets  wbidb  oonoemed 
them,  taking  care  every  now  and  then 
to  season  it  >?rith  some  sugc^estion  or 
allusion  of  a  graver  character  which 
should  recall  to  their  miuds  that  there 
was  another  world  to  be  thought  of 
as  well  aa  the  present  one.  When  his 
pastoral  visits  were  finished  he  came 
homo  to  liis  tea.    After  this  meal  he 
wooikl  play  whist  or  chess  till  supper- 
time  when  he  retired  to  bed  with  a 
good  digestion  and  a  good  conscience, 
perfectly  eatisfled  that  he  had  done 
hia  dn^  for  the  day. 

It  is  nnneoessary  to  aay  that  anoh 
a  man  had  a  deeply  seated  horror  of 
fanaticism  or  over  strained  enthusiasm 
of  any  kind,  and  that  as  a  general 
rule  he  was  far  more  acceptable  to  a 
rural  parish  than  the  more  emotional 
and  demonstrativa  Eraiigelieal  whose 
•phere  of  activity  was  in  the  towns^ 
and  whose  throne  was  the  pulpit.  His 
intluence  with  hi^^   pnrishioners  ^x-ih 
unbounded.    His  power  to  compose 
quarrels  and  settle  disputes  saved 
many  a  bieaeh  of  the  peace,  and  many 
aa  appeal  to  the  local  attorney;  in  these 
cases  his  magisterial  office  came  to  the 
aid  of  his  clerical  oliice,  and  the  two 
together  were  usually  irresistible. 

His  sermons  in  church  were  of  a 
purely  practical  character,  "clauts  o' 
OMild  panritdi ''as  Andrew IVurservioe 
would  have  called  them;  withont 
enough  gospel  in  them  to  save  a  tom- 
tit, as  a  learned  bishop  of  our  own 
days  might  have  added.  But  they 
had  their  effect.  His  hearers  were 
made  to  nnderstand  that  the  precepts 


to  which  they  listened  were  supported 
by  a  divine  authority  behind  them, 
perhaps  all  the  more  impressive  for 
not  being  perpetually  invoked.  And 

the  parson  knew  how  to  apply 
Whately's  well  -  known  argument. 
Sacred  history  rested  on  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  as  profane  history; 
if  they  believed  the  one  why  not  the 
other!  Yet  how  oonM  they  be 
thought  to  believe  it  if  they  persisted 
in  ignoring  its  teaching?  After  this 
fashion  would  he  reason  of  righteous- 
ness, t^^mperance,  and  judgment  to 
come ;  and  this  was  his  manner  of 
connecting  faith  and  worka. 

To  suppose  that  his  leHgioas  in- 
fluence was  in  the  dightest  d^pree 
diminished  by  his  wearing  top-boots 
when  he  rode  into  the  neighbouring 
town  on  market-day  or  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  Bench,  would  be  to 
entirely  misandetatand  the  temper  of 
the  bucolio  population  a  century 
ago.   It  WBB  tiie  detgyman's  duty  to 

read  the  Church  servnce  on  Sunchiy, 
to  see  as  far  as  v,  as  in  his  power  that 
the  people  under  his  charge  believed 
in  Christianity  Mid  its  Author,  and 
endeavonred  iniome  unperleot  manner 
to  aot  np  to  its  preoepts.  No  donbt 
he  was  bound  to  practise  what  he 
preached ;  but  it  would  have  hoon 
impossible  for  them  to  understand 
tliat  a  run  with  the  hounds  in  the 
nM>rning  or  a  rubber  of  whist  in  the 
evening  were  hindranoes  to  a  waion- 
ably  good  and  nsefnl  lifa 

The  country  vicar  of  1799  was 
usually,  in  name  at  least,  a  High 
Churchman.  He  belonged  to  tlie 
party  in  the  Church  which  had 
<teired  Saoheverel  to  the  echo,  and 
which  had  long  been  loyal  to  the 
Stoarta  Tbtd  parson  who  was  fifty 
years  of  age  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  might  no  doubt  have  met 
with  many  clergymen  of  the  old 
leaven  in  his  boyhood  :  Dr.  Koutb, 
who  died  only  In  1856,  lemsmbewd 

■  bS 
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them  at  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
but  in  the  rural  world,  in  the  drowgy 
wood-girt  villages  wliich  sheltered  the 
class  of  clergy  uiaa  in  question,  Jacob- 
itism,  if  ever  thought  of  at  all,  was 
ngiuded  almoet  as  a  myth.   For  all 
practical  purposes  it  was  extinct  and 
forgotten;  but  the  clergy  who  bore 
tlie  TKinic  of  ni^h  Church,  or  High 
and  Dry,  liad  preserved  one  charac- 
teristic  of   the   party    from  whom 
they  were  descended,  and  that  was 
a   deep-rooted   antipathy   to  both 
Bomaaism  and  Galvmism.    The  first 
was  dormant  at  the  period  I  write 
of,  the  Gorflon  Riots  notwithstand- 
ing.    But    the    second    had  been 
roused  by    the   proceedings  of  the 
ultra  Methodists;  and  though  many 
such  parsons  as  I  have  just  described 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  it, 
either  secure  in  the  impregnable  for- 
tress which  they  believed  themselves 
to    occujiy,    or    sympathising    to  a 
certain    extent    with    a  religious 
earnestness  to  which  they  did  not 
wish  to  close  their  eyes,  others  were 
not  equally  tolerant;  and  there  is 
this  to  be  said  for  them  that  in  tiie 
rural    districts    popular  feeling  was 
emphatically  on    their    side.  Thus 
the  easy-going  rector  of  1799,  if  he 
did  not  fear  dissent  was  very  often 
aunojed  and  irritated  by  it  It 
haa  been  said  of  somebody  that  he 
regarded  Dissenters  very  much  as  a 
hunting-man  rcgartls  the  foot-pooplc  ; 
they  get  in  the  way,  head  the  fox, 
and  are  altogether  a  nuisance.  But 
it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
the  clergy  of  those  halcyon  days  to 
r^^rd  Dissmters  as  rivals*  as  a  body 
who  would  some  day  call  themseh  es 
a  Church,  or  if   not  that,  call  the 
Church  of  England  a  sect.  Could 
our  pleasant  old  gentleman  who  took 
life  so  easily  among  bin  roses  and 
beehives,  his  pigs  and  his  poultry, 
have  foreseen  such  an  audacity  as 
this  perhaps  even  his  serenity  would 


have  b^n  raffled ;  but  another  gene- 
ration had  to  pass  l)cfore  evon  the 
beginnings  of  such  a  change  became 
visible. 

The  Chardunan  then  of  that  date 
was  a  High  Ghnrehman  because  he 

believed  in  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Cliurch  of  England,  in  the  divine 
origin  of  episcopacy,  and  in  the 
validity  of  episcopal  orders  only ; 
but  he  went  no  further.  Logic,  no 
doubt,  would  have  re4uired  him  to 
think  out  what  this  theory  really 
meantk  and  to  endeavour  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  This  did  not  occur 
to  him ;  but  the  men  of  that  sehortl 
who  lived  to  hear  the  teaching  of 
Keble  and  Newman  at  once  recog- 
nised its  consistency  with  the  abstract 
beliefii  in  which  they  had  been 
educated.  A  hundred  years  ago^ 
however,  all  this  was  nndreamed  ol 
Our  cour^try  vicar  was  a  High 
Churchman  simply  because  he  was 
not  a  Low  Churchman;  and  that 
was  all. 

But  in  1799  he  was  on  the  brink 
of  a  controversy  which  was  to  bring 

all  the  Protestantism  in  his  nature 
to  the  tips  of  his  Hngers,  and  to 
banish  from  his  lot  for  ever  thn 
careless  repose  and  absolute  socuniy 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
nineteenth  rose  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  qnesticHi;  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  became  more  or  less 
the  %*ictim  to  religious  agitation. 
Scarcely  had  the  Roman  c|uestion 
been  settled  than  the  Tractariau  ques- 
tion arose.  But  I  am  anticipating  and 
must  return  to  the  days  before  the 
flood.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
observe  that  concurrently  with  the 
Romish  question  came  the  rise  and 
prngrcs'3  of  the  Evangelical  school, 
and  perhaps  in  the  dilTereiice  between 
Misii  Austen's  clergymen  of  1798  and 
of  181S  may  be  traced  the  influence 
of  this  religious  movement*  Edmund 
Bertram  in  Mawiild  Pabs  is  soch 
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a  totally  different  person  from  Mr. 
Tilncv  in  Northanoeb  Abbey  that 
one  cannot  help  siisprctinj^  tliat 
the  Evangelical  revival  h<ui  a  hand 
in  her  piotoxe  of  the  fonner  chaii- 
acter.  Abo  it  inaj  be  noted  that  in 
Emma  (1815)  tho  dancings  dining" 
out  parson  (what  female  novelists 
would  now  call  the  Society  cler^y- 
ujan)  is  made  tliorout^hly  ridiculous. 
Whether  the  diil'ereucc  is  accidental 
or  not  I  cMmot  say;  and  it  may 
be  thought  that»  if  it  was  Intentional, 
Jane  Aveten  would  have  alteied  the 
character  of  ISIr.  Tllney  before  it  was 
introduced  to  the  world,  which  was 
not  till  after  her  death  in  1S17, 
though  it  was  drawn  nineteen  yei^vs 
before.  8he  may  have  intended  to 
do  eo ;  or,  aa  ia  more  probaUe^  may 
not  have  thought  the  point  of 
fjufficleut  importance  to  call  for  any 
revision  of  the  story.  I'he  strong 
contrast,  however,  between  Bertram 
and  Elton,  if  we  leave  Tilney  out  of 
the  question,  is  very  notioeable. 

That  the  country  dergyman  a  him- 
dred  years  ago  exercised  a  good 
moral  influence  in  his  parish  there 
can  be  no  inainier  of  doubt,  I  ara 
speaking  only  of  the  average  clergy- 
man of  the  period ;  of  course  there 
were  black  eheep  among  them,  as 
there  always  have  been  and  always 
moat  be ;  "  the  Doctor  of  tremendous 
paunch,"  wlio  conld  see  everybody 
under  t!ie  table,  was  not  extinct  in 
those  days,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
small  minority.  The  average  man 
wae  nieh  aa  I  have  deeenbed  ;  and 
the  inflnenoe  of  hia  eharacter  and  his 
position  had  more  perhaps  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  his  flock  than  the 
influence  of  his  teaching.  When  the 
drunkard  or  pruUigate  mended  his 
wi^  it  was  probably  rather  becanae 
he  dreaded  the  diapleaBore  of  the  par- 
•on  more  than  the  displeasnre  of  his 
Maker ;  but  still  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  date  the  panon 


was  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  the  repre- 
sensation  and  embodiment  of  all  that 
they  know  of  relii^ion,  and  neither 
farmer  nor  labourer  could  come 
under  his  eerera  eenanre  without 
being  greatly  troubled  by  it. 

By  the  bedside  of  the  nok  or 
dying  his  ministrations  were  as  far  as 
po!?<?ible  removed  from  the  emotional 
exhortation??  which  we  have  learned 
to  tiiiuk  characteristic  of  a  diilerent 
sohooL  He  did  not  as  a  role  001^ 
respond  to  Qoldsmith's  pastor, 

At  who've  control 
Uespair  and  auguibh  lltiU  the  staruggling 
soial, 

for  his  people  had  not  been  brought 
np  in  a  roaaner  to  make  them  fsmitiar 
with  despair  and  aagnuli  even  on 
their  death-beds.    Mrs.  Patten,  in 

Amos  Bartox,  thought  it  very  had 
taste  in  the  clergyman  to  toll  her  of 
her  sins  ;  "  I've  niver  been  a  sinner,* 
she  said.  Even  Mr.  Qilfil,  I  think, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  would  have 
tried  to  set  her  ri^t  on  this  seore^ 
hut  his  consolations  would  have  been 
more  like  those  described  by  the  dying 
girl  in  T<'nnvson's  May-Queek.  Our 
parson  would  not  say  much  about 
the  Church  or  the  duty  of  Confes- 
sioD  as  at  present  understood,  s^ 
less  about  SSleotion  or  Conversion. 
He  was  content  with  the  homdy 
assurance  that  if  the  sick  person  was 
really  sorry  for  what  he  or  she  had 
done  amiss,  they  might  hope  for 
mercy  and  depart  in  peaoe. 

This  sketdh  of  the  elergyman  of 
1799  is  generslised  from  many  par* 
ticulars.  Such  a  man,  I  believe,  was 
the  average  country  vicar  of  that  day  ; 
but  there  were  many  varieties.  There 
was  the  scholarly  dergyman  who  kept 
up  his  classics;  there  was  the  squire- 
parson  (Squarson)  a  powerful  soan  in 
pontics,  who  was  invited  to  the  Castle^ 
and  was  very  active  at  elections ; 
there  was  the  Honourable  and  Revor- 
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end,  whose  daughters  visited  in  T.-on- 
don  and  were  araong  the  leatltTM  of 
county  society.    But  one  and  all  were 
moie  seenlar  tiiaii  elerictl  in  iAmt 
h»bito,  ways  of  thoiight»  and  style  of 
ooaversation.    It  wiU  be  seen  that  in 
my  sketch  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
country  parson's  studies.    Our  vicar 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  was,  I  suspect, 
no  great  student,  and  what  he  did 
fsad  was  not  tiieology ;  yet  hero  again 
there  were^  of  coursei  raoeptions. 
Sttdi  men  as  Jones  of  Nayland  stiU 
kept  alive  the  old  Caroline  idea  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  while  the 
country  vicar  wa-s  slumbering  at  his 
ease  an  active  Evaagelical  party  was 
mpidly  gaining  ascendency  in  the 
towns.   Bat  with  tiiese  developments 
we  ace  not  now  concerned.   I  have 
been  taking  the  ooontoy  parson  as  be 
stood  in  his  shoes  in  1799  before 
either  Methodism,  or  Evangelicalism, 
or  the  threat  of   liomau  Catholic 
Shnaaoipation.  had  become  prominent 
enough  or  powerful  enough  to  aflfeot 
his  position,  or  shake  his  faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  national  Church  with 
all  her  exclusive  rights  and  privileges 
such  as  she  was  down  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  in  1828. 
Entrenched  behind  these  in  a  fortress 
built  upon  a  roek,  he  looked  down 
npon  the  gathering  hostility  outside 
with  calm  indifference,  till  at  length 
it  became  too  formidable  to  be  over- 
looked.   With  the  legislation  of  182.^, 
1829,  and  1832  the  old  order  perished 
both  in  Church  and  State,  and  with 
it  the  ooontry  parson  who  formed  part 
of  it     Specimens  survived  under 
favourable  conditions  for  a  long  taoke ; 
but  that  was  the  end  of  them  as  a 
class. 

If  we  turn  to  the  average  country 
clergyman  of  1899,  we  shall  find  that 
what  at  once  marlm  him  off  from  his 
predecessor  in  the  eighteenth  century 
IB  that  he  is,  and  is  expected  to  be, 
something  different  from  the  rest  of 


the  world  in  hal>it«.  manner,  and  even 
in  dre"!*!.     As  he  has  become  less  secu- 
lar he  has  become  more  professional. 
To  that  change  a  variety  of  oansee 
have  contributed.    For  some  years 
after  the  Reform  Bill  the  Church  of 
England  was  believed  to  be  in  great 
danger  ;  and  the  Tracts  for  the 
TiMBS,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  in  general,  taught 
the  rising  gennatSon  of  cl«:gy  that^ 
if  they  would  avert  the  storm,  they 
could  no  longer  take  life  in  tlie  same 
easy-going  fashion  as  Mr.  Irwine,  Mr. 
Tilney,  and  Mr.  Gilfil.    Even  clergy- 
men who  had  thrown  grey  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field were  iieard  to  say  that  if  thej 
had  to  begin  life  again  they  would 
not  be  seen  at  the  covert-side.  Hie 
Evangelical  Movement  had  by  thai 
time  nearly  spent  its  force ;  and 
more  than  that,  it  did  not  show  to 
the  people  that  side  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  to  them,  if  they  were  to 
recognise  the  only  ground  an.  which 
she  could  be  logically  defended.  Thb 
spiritual  life  at  the  Church  had  now 
to  be  renewed  from  a  different  foun< 
tain  ;  and  the  country  clergyman,  who 
as  a  rule  had  never  been  iu  sym- 
pathy with  the  Low  Church  party, 
however  much  he  might  respect  their 
motives,  now  felt  it  necessary  to 
emulate  their  earnestness,  and  to 
hIiow  himself  more  aliv*>  to  the  reli- 
gious  and    pastoral    duties  imposed 
ou  him  at  ordinatiou.    Schools  were 
more   diligently    visited  ;  morning- 
prayer  began  to  be  said  in  the  village 
churches;  the  Communion  was  more 
frequently  celebrated ;  and  the  black 
gowns  began  to  disappear  from  the 
pulpit.    The  clergymen  who  carried 
out  these  changes  almost  necessarily 
underwent  a  corresponding  change 
themselves.   They  became  oonsdous 
of   greater   responsibilities  leading 
naturally  to  a  more  serious  deport- 
ment; while  the  new  work  which 
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thej  had  niidertalcen  left  them  oom- 
panktiTflly  Httie  time  for  eithor  monl 
or  Meokr  ponuita.   The  tmurform*- 

tion  wns  %'f»ry  gradual :  many  clergy- 
men indeed  believed  that  they  could 
perform  the  duties  which  they  desired 
to  discharge  faithfuUy  without  reUn- 
4|uuliuig  their  old  inwrnementg ;  hni 
as  a  genend  rule  tfaie  wm  impoenUe^ 
end  «  generatioii  of  dergymen  grew 
up  among  whom  this  combination  was 
a  rare  exception. 

Another  cause  of  the  great  contrast  to 
which  I  would  cell  ettetion  is  of  course 
dosoly  connected  with  this.  Intbeold 
days  the  life  of  a  country  ckorgyman 
in  a  pleasant  rural  district  was' rather 
coveted.  ^Many  men  of  good  position, 
accustoaied  to  the  life  of  the  h.il)  nnd 
the  manor-houaei  found  no  dilliculLy 
in  tnasfening  it  to  the  reetoiy  or 
the  nceiags.  They  did  not  neglect 
their  duties  so  fiw  ts  they  understood 
them  ;  but  they  suffered  them  to  sit 
lightly  on  their  shoulders,  aru]  not  to 
interfere  with  the  kind  of  hie  which 
they  had  promised  themiielves  on 
entering  the  Cliarch ;  they  coidd  he 
dergymen  end  conntiy-gentlemen  at 
one  and  the  same  tinMi  Now  so  long 
as  the  country  clergy  continued  to  bo 
rerniited  principally  from  this  class 
in  society  they  enjoy^  a  K>cial  status 
wholly  irrespective  of  tJieir  clerical 
ohenwter.  They  mized  on  equal 
terms  with  the  sqaireerohy  loond 
•boot  them,  and  having  usually  scme 
little  private  fortune  of  their  own 
could  indulge  in  all  the  rural  amuse- 
ments to  which  they  were  inclined. 
But  as  the  position  and  tlie  work  and 
the  poblio  estimete  of  a  olergymsii 
changed,  this  dem  of  men  were  no 
longer  so  eager  to  take  orders.  They 
knew  that  they  could,  if  they  liked, 
take  a  good  rectory  anH  live  as  the 
rector  of  old  had  lived  iifty  years 
before  without  any  o£fonce  against  the 
lew;  bat  thej  bew  elso  that  they 
wonU  be  fiving  uider  the  consteat 


disepprOTsl  of  pnUio  opinko,  end  fsw 
of  tiie  better  sort  cared  to  do  that. 
Orsdnally  therefore  these  men  dis- 
appeared from  the  parsonage  nnd  t)io 
pulpit  and  the  village-school,  from  tho 
stubble  and  the  turnips,  and  were 
su<x>e^ed  by  a  difiOsrent  class  to  whom 
their  olericel  poeition  was  all  in  ell« 
their  cloth  their  sole  distinction. 

It  will,  I  tmst,  be  understood  that 
I  am  writing  generally,  and  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  large  luargin  which 
must  be  left  for  exceptions  in  this 
bud's  eye  view.  Bat  I  contend  that 
it  is  troe  in  the  main;  and  thos  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  EiigUsh  clergy 
during  the  last  half  century,  like  most 
other  human  iTii]  lovemenLs,  has  not 
been  without  lU  alloy.  To  my  mind 
there  can  be  no  doubt  irtmtem  that 
the  change  which  has  token  place  In 
the  social  positkn  d  the  clergy  is 
answerable  in  some  measure  for  the 
spread  of  Ritualism  and  Sacerdotalism, 
by  which  it  is  endenvoured  to  regain 
in  one  way  wliut  has  been  loiit  in 
another.  Saoscdotal  inflaence  is  to 
compensate  for  the  lorn  of  sodal 
fnHnwiMi^  The  man  who  enters 
county  society  from  tlio  outside,  not 
belonging  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  clas.scs  'vshich  constitute  it,  is 
obliged  to  ilnd  some  mode  of  redress- 
ing the  belance.  Many  d  the  Evan- 
geUcel  deigy  for  a  time  were  in  a 
like  pr^icament,  and  now  sach  of  the 
High  Church  clergy  as  come  from  a 
similar  «;ociftl  *?trnt!im  «eok  to  gna^^p  as 
priestly  superiors  the  position  which 
they  no  longer  command  as  social 
eqaals. 

So  they  pat  ofiP  the  collars  from 
their  coat.%  choke  themselv^  in  stiff 
white  stocks,  eschew  evening  dress, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  make  them- 
selves, externally  at  least,  as  little 
like  laymen  as  possible.  We  must 
pay  the  price,  if  we  ehocee  to  call 
it  so^  of  increesed  derioel  eanMstness, 
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«nergy,  and  mL  The  village-priest, 
M  he  loves  to  call  himself  is  s  much 

more  active  and  ascetic  leader  of 
religious  life  in  his  parish  than  the 
rrctor  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
With  the  loss  of  his  secularism  has 
come  ako,  it  is  to  be  feared)  some  loss 
of  his  BnotestantHm.  The  man  who 
wove  top-boots  at  least  wore  a  Uack 
gown ;  if  he  loved  port,  he  at  l^^t 
hated  the  Pope  ;  if  too  indulgent  to 
the  sins  of  his  parishioners,  he  at  all 
events  eschewed  the  confessiouaL  In 
all  humau  aiTairs  the  tares  are  mixed 
with  the  wheat  Tlrase  serapolous 
nligionists  who  inveigh  against  what 
thf  y  call  the  sloth,  the  self-indulgence, 
the  Erastianism  of  the  clergy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  should  sometimes 
ask  themselves  if  they  have  not  got 
King  Stork  for  King  Log. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the 
position  of  tiie  country  clergyman, 
while  losing  much  of  its  security, 
has  also  lost  much  of  its  dignity. 
The  Parish  Councils  Bill  lias  robbed 
tlie  parson  of  his  legal  status  an  head 
of  the  parish,  a  change  wliich  has 
still  further  lowered  his  social  rank, 
and  made  him  fear  perhaps  that  tike 
final  blow  of  all  cannot  much  longer 
be  delayed.  What  wonder  then  if 
he  falls  back  upon  his  position  as  a 
priest,  which  is  immutable  and  unalter- 
able at  least  by  any  human  agency  ? 
In  that  he  has  a  sure  footing,  while 
the  Establishment  is  qnivering  all 
round  him.  Nothing  can  deprive  him 
of  the  prerogatives  and  powers  which 
he  claims  in  virtue  of  his  orders, 
and  in  a  disestablished  Church  he 
Avuiild  probablv  be  able  to  assert  them 
more  success! uiij  than  he  does  now. 

The  gulf  whidi  separates  the  dergy- 
man  of  1899  from  him  of  1799  to 
those  who  stand  on  this  side  of  it 
seems,  as  it  really  is,  a  very  wide  one. 
Yet  wc  have  crossed  it  so  gradually 
that  it  is  not  till  we  look  back  that 
we  arc  iuily  conscious  of  its  breadth. 


The  oonntey  dergymanli  lifs  now, 
whether  he  is  a  Bitoalist  or  not^  is 

full  of  cares  and  anxieties  unknown 
to  those  who  flourished  in  the  days 
of  old.    His  schools  and  }ii«  serAnces, 
the   aggrieved   parishioner   and  the 
aggressive  Dissenter  are  ever  on  bis 
miod,  and  gnaw  at  his  very  vitab. 
He  mns  up  and  down  his  parish, 
£rom  Gotti^  to  oottagBb       &  per* 
petual  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
machinations   of  his   enemies.  The 
calm  repose,  the  ancient  peace,  in- 
dolence,  if  it   must   be   so,  which 
brooded  over  Ihe  IhtigHsh  parsonage 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  gone  never  to 
return,  in  its  old  ahape  at  all  events. 
In  its  place  we  have  a  hard-working 
clergy  who  devote  their   lives  and 
their  substance  to  their  sacred  duties 
with  exemplary  diligence  and  self- 
denial,  labonring  to  maintain  the  dis- 
cipline and  equipmmt  of  the  Chnreh 
at  the  higbrat  possible  leveL  But 
the  more  tiiej  ocase  to  resemble  lay- 
men, the  more  prominent  becomes  the 
professional  element  in  tiicir  calling, 
and  the  greater  their   tendency  to 
develope  into  a  clerical  caste  with 
interests  wholly  distinct  from  those 
of  other  classes  in  society;  This 
growing  isolation  cannot  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction.    Of  course  it  has 
not  yet  spread  through  the  whole  bo<Iy 
of  the  clergy;  but  it  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase,  and  should  the  Church 
ever  be  disestablished  it  will  become 
more  powerful  than  ever.   I  can  only 
rqpeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
great  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  what  is  termed  the  higher  spiri- 
tual life  of  the  Churcli  of  England 
at  the  present  day;  and  I  can  only 
oondnde  with  the  words  which  apply  to 
most  of  the  stages  of  human  progress : 

I  fear  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse ; 

And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  cmd  to  nnd  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new. 

T.  E.  Kbbbxl. 
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"Hast  thou  flnlv  considered  the 
significance  of  Woman  ?  "  a'ilcs  tlie 
learned  Professor  Jeremiah  Grubbin- 
zuQckh  in  cue  of  Ua  atrabUbr  moods, 
wharam  he  is  above  all  mortal  foo- 
fessors  prolific  of  platitode.  "Kay, 
bast  thou  as  much  as  comprehended 
with  what  of  TinderHtfinrling  is  in 
thee,  the  dei  }'  inranuiL;  of  this; — 
that  every  sou  oi  Adam  since  Time 
began,  be  he  Heco  or  Slenkey,  baa 
had  in  this  worid— a  motlier;  with- 
out whom  indeed  neither  Hero  nor 
Flunkey  had  been  ?  Herein,  one  may 
surmise,  lies  somewhat  more  than  is 
so  touch  as  conceived  punsible  by 
your  *  Scientiiic  liuniior  '  of  this 
Epoch." 

On  which  matter,  I  that 

Woman  herself  has  now  for  some 
time  past  dihgently  pondered  ;  deny- 
ing, not  without  fiery  indignation, 
that  the  Destinies  have,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor elsewhere  obscurely  hints,  or- 
dained the  rearing  of  Heroee  or 
FlankeTH lor  her  lot  nnder  the  man; 
believing  rather,  with  what  of  faculty 
of  behef  is  in  her,  that  she  has 
quite  other  Destinies  than  that  ; 
nay, — roundly  asserting  that  even 
Heroes  and  Pluukeys  in  this  world 
have  need  not  of  mothers  only,  but 
of  fatheis;  that  the  rearing  of  saofa 
Is  committed  to  her  by  no  inexorable 
decree  of  Heaven ;  in  sliort,  that 
she  proposes  to  be  served  up  at  the 
banquet  of  Fate,  be  she  gooso  or 
swan,  with  no  other  sauce  than  is 
tdiah  also  for  gander  or  h»ewan. 
Tbm,  by  fcmale  logic  and  all 
mMmer  of   aedible   asssveratkm ; 


VALD  MONUU..) 

with  "  Woman's  Bights  Associa- 
tions," Newspaper  puffery.  Platform 
windbaggery,  Parliamentary-sutirage 
babble,  WoUstonecraftish  Improper- 
Famaleiam,  shallow^pated  feminine 
cacocthes  scr^bendi,  Problem-Novel- 
ism,  Ibsenism,  and, — oh  Heavens ! 
- — "  rational  "  costumcry,  and  apery 
of  every  conceivable  species  ; — woman 
in  an  Emancipated  Century  raises 
a  notable  oaekle  nader  the  stars  and 
proclaims  through  God's  Universe — 
"  Equality  of  the  Sexes." 

B^garding  which  Bedlamite  fer- 
mentation, our  nehnlous  Professor 
observes  that  Wouinn,  having  now 
got  her  little  cranium  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  malm  boast  that  she 
U**New*  Andent  Seers  did  indeed 
prophesy  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New 
Earth.  Ournio<iern  Blockheads  (who, 
if  one  consider  the  matter  strictly, 
are  perhaps  the  strangest  tnaJse- 
IkLuvc  Seers  the  world  has  yet  en- 
dored)  proclaim  no  New  Heaven  or 
New  Bsrthy  bnt  a  Kew  Wosoan; 
will  give  ns  our  Millenniom,  not  by 
chaining  up  the  Devil  for  a  season 
as  we  had  hoped,  but  rather  by 
loosing  his  "female  relations,"  verit- 
able daughters  of  Belial,  on  God's 
Esrtfa.   Sorrowful  eoongh  1  Tragic  I 

Oor  friend  Grabbinmiickh,  how- 
ever, digging  as  is  his  wont  into 
the  heart  of  that  ever-living,  c^'cr- 
working  chaos  of  Being  which  men 
call  History,  by  resolute  search  dis- 
covers (he  would  have  us  believe) 
in  that  "ago  of  Firench  Bevolntiont" 
first  audible  hooting  of  sbe^ls^  now 
become  of  tmgio  portsiuL   **In  tiie 
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year  1789,"  says  the  Professor,  "  at 
the  Cafe  de  Foy  in  Paris  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  a  new  thing  is 
seen,  not  the  last  of  its  kind ;  a 
iroman  engaged  in  public  speaking ! 
She  with  her  afaiill  toDgm  wQl  tpwk, 

denouncing   Peaoc^  good 

Jeremiah,  let  her  shrill  tongue  de- 
nounce— it  concerns  u.s  not  wliat. 
Was  ever  woman  jet^ — nay,  tliinkest 
thou  there  ever  will  be  woman, 
"engaged  in  puhlio  fpeaking"  that 
danotmooB  not  Bomtwhat  t  Tfa^  then, 
aayest  thou,  was  the  authentic  origin 
of  the  business  ?  Oh  lleavcnf?  ! 
thou  namcles.s  f  em  file  of  the  Cafe  de 
Foy,  thou  did'at  beyond  all  question 
sow  aeed  in  the  world  on  that  Satur- 
day evening.  Tuest  Indnhitably 
taroB,  or  worae  than  tares,  I  fear; — 
rank  poisonous  herbs  ^^f^M^g  the 
firmament.  "Jean  Jacques  evangel 
and  P  ights  of  Man  " !  T  can  hear 
our  fair  sisters  exclaim  in  an  emanci- 
pated age:  **why  not  then,  in 
Beaeon-OoddeiB'Si  name^  WoUttone- 
eraft  evangel  and  Rights  of  Woman 
To  which  incontestablest  femiJe  logic 
your  "Scientific  Thinkers"  seek 
reply  vniiily  enough.  Nay,  do  not 
soiju  uch, — our  poor  spectral  logic- 
chopping  Mill  for  example,  and  such- 
likfr— heoome  veritable  Apoatlea  of 
nid  evangel ;  b^xane  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  Preachers  proclaiming  with 
aylhf/imi,  sorites,  dilemma^  and  all 
manner  of  cunningest  logic-fence, 
tiie  "  Subjection  of  Women,"  and  the 
approaching  ' '  Emancipaiioa''  of  aDdi  I 
Forward  then  auljjeeted  Women! — 
Courage  I  Hot  Helots  we  any  more^ 
but  Amazons  rather.  Bound  the 
tocsin ;  march,  Maenads,  if  not  to 
demand  bread  at  Versailles,  now 
happily  in  the  dust, — at  least  to  de- 
mand Liberty,  Equality,  Sorority  I 

LibeHfft  Ohf  queenly  wifo  of 
Boland,  had'st  thou  but  lived  till 
now,  in  very  truth  had'st  thou  seen 
strange    things    enough    done  in 


Liberty's  name. — Equality  ?  (of  the 
r  xes  ?)  Can'st  thou  then,  fair 
hi.st^-r,  by  filling  thy  little  heart 
with  fire,  thy  poor  little  head  with 
hydrogen  gas,  g^  Ihee  tiiews  and 
sinewt  of  Ooliatii, — nay,  of  **th0 
average  Man  "  f  Oiin'et  thou  by  such 
strange  alchemy  win  Au.cftrlitz 
battles,  write  "Iliads"  and  "Ham- 
lets," paint  a  "  Transfiguration," 
build  a  Giottotowerf  Fhilosoph^s 
Stone  hj  sneh  alohemy  then  mayest^ 
indeed,  perhapa  find;  "SqnaBty  of 
the  Sexee"  I  fear,  somewhat 
harder  to  come  by.  Mythical  Greek 
AmasM)ns  hewed  off  their  very 
breasts  that  their  fighting  bows 
might  have  "equality"  with  bow  of 
Hnoee.  Mytldoal  1 — yet  symbolioal 
enoQ^l  Terily,  fiery-hearted  rister, 
thou  mayest  likewise  ;--4mt  mean- 
while rftii'st  thou  SO  much  as  hold 
thy  tongue  I — Sorority  t  Aye,  truly, 
a  veritable  Sisterhood  of  Farliament- 
Sufi&age-seeking  phantasou^  Imldla* 
brained  cohort  of  flotidn-seribfakn 
taking  from  loweat  Topbet^  iriih 
continual  croakery  as  of  crawling 
things,  all  manner  of  Unfortunate- 
Femaleuuu,  prurient  blockheadism, 
shallowest  quack  terrestrial  philoso- 
phism,''ratioiial*  eoetiunery,and  apery 
of  whatooever  sort.  Verily,  of  snob 
species  is  our  Wt  llstonecrsft  evangel 
and  "  Rights  of  Woman." 

"  Women,"  says  G rubbinmiickh  else- 
where, "  are  Injrn  worshippers ;  in 
their  good  little  hearts  liea  a  most 
eraring  iciUah  for  greatness.  Tei 
how  tondiing  also  to  see  for  eiample 
our  London  dames,  all  rustling  in  sUki 
or  other  richest  haberdashery,  press 
forward  to  embrace  with  tenderest 
emotion  some  fiddle-scraping  Prodigy  ; 
—to  fall  at  feet  of  some  taogle-haired, 
plano'poonding  Professor,  and  mve 
token,  as  from  the  greatest."  On 
which  passage,  I  would  remark  that 
my  obscure  friend,  notwithstanding 
hk  duTalrous  if  not  amorous  disposi- 
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tioiif  ia  AiMiifestly  not  unable  to  ditt- 
cern  T»!«iTicerity  and  Flunkeydom  of 
the  feminine  gender.  Wherefore, 
leaving  my  obscure  friend  in  that 
nebnloiis  chaos  o£  his,  let  us  examine 
▼hat  cl  antilieDtie  tiiere  inaj  be  in 
thu  "  Wonuui  Question." 

I  perceive,  then,  thafe  a^aAMng 
planted  in  the  Cafe'  de  Foy  on  Satur- 
day evening  has  now  grown  some- 
what; women,  everywhere  "engaged 
in  pnblio  apeaking,"  everywhere  with 
shrillest  tongue,  —  "  deootmoing." 
What  ironld  they,  then,  these  tm- 
melodious  she-owls  ?  *'  "VMiere  is  our 
•Equality  of  the  Sexes,'"  I  hear 
tliem  hoot,  "  seeing  that  ye  men  have 
your  '  SuHrage,'  while  we  have  no 
'  Snffiwge'  f  What  are  ye  hat  forked 
radishes  irith  heeds  fsntastieaUy 
earvedf  And  are  not  we  likewise  I 
Sundry  blockheads  have  indeed  in 
times  past  with  voice  of  cjilumny 
affirmed  that  there  lay  funded  witiiin 
us  a  certain  faculty  of  Beverence,  of 
gentle-tending  Sendee;  that  we  had 
of  all  things  nesd  chiefly  of  Love. 
Silence,  base  calumnious  Blockhead- 
ism  !  Verily,  of  all  things  in  GcmI's 
universe  we  would  have — Votes.  Did 
not  Apostle  "Wollstonecraft  (in  manner 
once  upon  a  time  quite  unmentionable, 
but  nov  rapeoteble  enough)  link  her 
epoetledi^  with  a  eertain  *Fditieal 
JnstioeM  Is  not  'Political  Jostioe' 
then  indissolubly  joined  tot^ethcr  with 
'  Woman's  Rights '  in  holy,  or  at 
lowest  in  }/7<-holy,  matrimony  "  ? 

Thus  do  uumelodious  she-owls 
audibly  hoot  Yet  I  peroeiTe  that 
our  shrill-tongned  trebles  do  net  alto- 
gether lack  boss  to  their  choms. 
Benthams,  logic  chopping  Mills,  in- 
dee<^l,  we  no  longer  have  in  this 
world.  Nevertheless  a  Balfour  will 
pei'haps,  not  without  quantum  sufficU 
of  "Fhiloeophie  Doabt^**  mske  what 
hannony  he  may.  Canary-breasted 
Gbmish  Courtney  (who^  il  occasion 
ssrve^  esn  ligbt  lustily  laise  Dutch 


psahn  whether  Gregorian  or,  as  is 
more  like,  Krugerian)  will  come 
from — oh  Heavens  ! — C'firlsrn  (where, 
as  Dryasdust  azures  ine,  ho  has  for 
some  time  now  been  in  some  sort 
''fiege"  or  philosophic  CSsssandra), 
and  with  deepest  sackbut-voice  do 
his  part.  Must  not  all  forked  radishes 
of  what  gender  soever  indubitably 
give  car  to  such  battle-song  of  un- 
melodious  fowls  out-hymning  the  music 
of  the  spheres!  Nevertheless,  chant 
they  never  so  shrilly,  a  eentoiy  that 
bossUi  itself  to  be  Kineteentii  and 
destmotive  of  Reverence  will,  as  I 
perceive,  sink  into  the  preterite  tense, 
leaving  onr  shrill  sopriinos  with  still 
all  unsatisfied  hunger  for  votes.  Yei, 
with  what  of  ehivaliy  may  siiU  be 
found  in  any  son  of  Adam,  eaa  we  not 
at  leest  d^ise  for  enr  fiery-hearted 
angels  some  quite  unharmful  toy  to 
amuse  th^in  withal?  If  Parliaraent- 
SufTrage  be  denied,  they  shall  at  least 
have  votes  for  some  County  Councils 
er  other  palavering  peendo-Esrlia' 
ments; — nay,  shell  even  be  graad> 
motherly  "  Inspectors  "  of  this  or  that 
species ;  shall  sit  memlx?rs  of  all 
manner  of  "  Boards,"  and,  iia  at  the 
Cafe  de  Foy,  be  "  engaged  in  public 
speaking " ;  shall,  if  they  will,  strut 
Idther  and  thither  diBoharging  from 
thmr  fsntastkelly  oorled  heeds  chiefly, 
one  may  surmise^  hydrogen  gss. 

At  which  point  I  pause  to  observe 
that  your  fiery-heartefl  femnle  in  an 
age  of  Scientific  Thinkers  will  be 
learned  wiilial.  "Have  not  daughters 
of  Bvs^"  asks  a  she-philoeopher,  not 
without  snlphuroos  indiguttion, — 
"  have  not  daughters  of  Eve  autben- 
ticcst  title  to  fruit  of  Tree  of  Kivnv- 
ledgel"  TN  hereat  every  son  of  Afl  ini 
is  tragically  silent  I  Thus,  without 
faltering,  do  daughters  of  Eve,  fear- 
ing no  Cfliembim  or  Flaming  Bword, 
assault  high  Paradise-gates;  fearing 
no  Prootor  (whether  Queen's  or  other) 
be  he  never  so  be-boUdciggBd,  ssssnltr 
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Universities ;  and  by  toilful  peda- 
goguery  get  what  of  philosojiiuc  or 
other  profoundest  learning  may  be 
oome  atk  and  bediaoi  ihemadTes  with 
all  maimer  of  "Oertificates,"  ''De- 
grees," and  suchlike  gaudiest  Uvefy- 
buttons  of  Scioutific  Thinker  ;  become, 
in  fact,  veritable  Scientific  Tliinkers, 
or  if  not,  then  palpablest  Flunkeys 
of  such,  bediaeued  with  livery-buttons 
unmiatakable  by  gods  or  men. 

With  whieh  decoration,  were  not 
some  "career"  in  tiie  world  wholly 
reli.sliablo,  if  some  such  were  but  attain- 
able by  modern  woman?  "Assuredly 
it  were  no  true  at!:e  of  Scieutitic 
Thinker,"  exclaim  our  fair  sisters, 
"  lacking  '  Woman's  Career/  Woman's 
Fkofessiona.  Age  of  Bistafl^  of  Home- 
tending,  now  happily  packed  awaj, 
we  will  proceed  to  acquire  all  man- 
ner of  medico  scientific  erudition, — 
Physiulogy,  Anatomy  and  the  like  ; 
will  in  company  with  dullards  of  the 
male  gender  witness  skilf  nUest  dissec- 
tion of  defunct  bodies;  will  assidu> 
ously  study  artery  and  entrail,  and 
fashion  for  ourselves  career  of  learned 
jMeilicine-woman."  Or,  again,  News- 
paper PresB  being  clearly  Spiritual 
Pulpit  of  a  Scientific  Era,  may  not 
a  modern  woman,  Intent  on  "  career/' 
scribble  the  wisest  articles,  difEusing 
enlightenment  in  the  world, — if  not  of 
the  deep  Spiritual  sort,  then  of  the 
Personal,  tho  Sartorial ;  and  at  least 
expound  cut  of  corset  and  skirt? 
Nav,  should  such  "  learucd  Profes- 
sions "  prove  wholly  unattainable, 
some  will  at  lowest  discover  womanly 
career  in  barber-trade^  splashing  egg- 
yolk  on  bald  or  hairy  pate  ;  scraping, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  latlier,  chin  of 
Hero  or  Flunkey  !  Our  fair  sisters 
thus  tragically  "  careering "  with 
infinitude  of  hubbub  through  Time 
and  Space  provide  spectacle  whereat^ 
if  one  consider  it^  the  very  gods  must 
in  silence  weep^ 

If  however,  as  my  transoendeatol 


friend  avers,  "  Women  aie  born  Wor- 
shippers," may  we  not  hope  that  ia 
this  "Higher  Education,"  "Woman's 
Rights"  and  the  like,  ties  somewhat 
of  worth  for  the  spiritual  oondii^on 
of  Society? — that  by  female  Rever- 
ence and  Intuition  we  might  come  by 
some   regenerated    faculty    of  belief 
in  the  Godlike  ?    Alas,  it  is  not  so. 
Some  semblance  of  such  regencralioa 
is  indeed  discernible;  credit  for  such 
being  perhaps  due  for  the  most  part 
to  certain  transcendental  but  wholly 
wn-feraale  "  Writers  of  Books."  Such 
faculty  of  belief  as  was  in  our  fair 
sisters  has  become,  alas,  for  the  most 
part  lacuity  of  pitifullest  superstition ; 
of  windy  chatter  of  speculation ;  true 
philosophy  being  found  to  have  un- 
happily the  least  conceivable  chemical 
affinity   for    hydrogen    gas  ; — when 
mingled  there  with  to  become  properly 
no    [ihilosophy,   but  only  palpablcst 
simulacrum  of  philosophy,  deceiving 
none  but  our  fair  sistan.    Our  fslr 
sisters,  moreover,  having  now  beomne 
New  Women  full  of  the  incrediblest 
quantum  of  learning,  find  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  in  great  measure  out  of 
repair.     In  an  age  of  prodigiously 
learned  women,  were  it  not  well  to 
patch  up  said  religion  with  brand-new 
Yankee  patent  renovators,  and  rechris- 
ten  the  same—"  Christian  Science  "  % 
Verily,  that  were  a  notable  product  of 
pseudo-philosophy  and  liydrogen  gas  t 
With  such  wonderfuUest  alchemy  and 
thaumaturgic  Thov^ht,  our  fair  sisters? 
will  add,  if  not  a   cubit    to  their 
stature,  at  least  bile  to  their  stoouch ! 
Further,  it  now  grows  clear  that  a 
Hebrew  Bible  is  like  to  be  obsolete 
enough  in  such  an  age.    Indeed,  if 
one  consider  it,  a  Bible  whereof  the 
writers  were  but  Seers  and  Apostles, 
— must  not  such  be  palpably  obsolete 
in  an  age  of  Kew  Women  Beamed  in 
Christtan  or  un-Ghristian  Science  f 
Courage,  however,  fair  sisters  !  With- 
out doubt  c»ome  inspired  Yankeedoodle 
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she-prophet — inspired  by  Heaven,  or, 
at  lowest,  by  prompt  cash  profits — 
will  by  quickest  patent  machine 
fashion  us  a  Bible,  aa  Chicago 
machine  fashions  potted  pork. 

Such  tragus  phenomom  we  will, 
however,  xeeolvtely  bofie  may  prove 
but  temporary  overflow  of  pestilent 
bilge-water  now  boiling  in  the  fiery 
hearts  of  our  fair  sisters.  Neverthe- 
less I  perceive  that  New  Woman  lias 
for  the  moat  part  the  wonderfoUeat 
iMolty  of  cradnlity.  ITiider  Heavai 
is  peduiW  nothing  remarkabler  in  an 
ape  of  Scientific  Thinkers !  Insati- 
able vulturous  hunger  has  New 
Woman  for  all  manner  of  Familiar 
Spiriti^,  ALagic  Occultism,  Fortuue- 
teDiag,  GiTalal  gazing,  FidmlBliyt 
Spoolcety,  Caglioatro-ArcbqMckery ; 
■■  all  which  products,  if  one  r6floot 
upon  it,  arc  but  reri table  Tnrtjirean 
vapour  brewed  by  Beelzebub,  Father 
of  Deceit; — which  neverthelesii  in  a 
Progressive  Age  it  were  better  per- 
haps to  nama^  not  Onllibilityj  hut 
**  Fsychio  Sde&oei"  Into  wbidi,  why 
should  we  here  so  much  as  csat  a 
plance  ? — which  on  the  contrary  (re- 
marking merely  that  we  had  hoped 
all  bewitched  hag  ridden  ages  had 
long  since  been  swept  back  to  their 
place  in  blaiokest  GebsmiaX  we  will 
here  resolutely  |vetermit. 

Notable  too  are  the  strivings  of  our 
modern  women  to  attain  through 
Literature  coveted  "  Equality  of 
Sexes."  If  no  "Iliad,"  no  "Anna 
Virumpte"  of  the  ft—infae  gender 
Is  so  much  as  ooneetTaUe;  if  so 
Heavenly  Inqnvation  fall  upon  our 
fair  sisters  ;  may  they  not  at  least  be 
delivered  of  "  Heavenly  Twins,"  or  in 
pitifullest  melodramatic  ffishion  weep 
tears  of  woman  (or  crocodile)  fur 
"Sorrows  of  Sslaa"f  Tkv»  do  our 
fur  SMters  become  fietkm-soiihfalen 
with  li^test  heart.  Is  there  not 
some  hope,  then,  that  Romance  will 
in  tiiSBe  laUer  days  attain  to  quite 


new  dignity  and  beauty  1 — will  be- 
come purged  of  certain  ill-humoure 
disfijTunns  the  stalwart  sincerity  of  a 
"Tom  Jones,"  a  "Boderick  Kandom," 
and  tile  like^  and  proclaim  herself 
TeritaUe  danyg^ter  of  CShastity  and 
Grace  t  Will  not  our  fair  sisters, 
having  now  acquired  unheard  of 
learning,  freedom,  influence — will  they 
not,  think  you,  take  Literature  by  the 
hand,  and  with  pure  radiant  smile  as 
ol  Angel  gently  point  upward  f  AlaSi 
it  is  not  so.  Woomb,  oonwnmed  with 
vnltnroos  hunger  for  "Eqoality  of 
Sexes,"  discerns  for  most  part  but 
noi'omc  ^vatcrs  surepng  up  from 
black  .svvuiup.s  oi  lophet  into  Man's 
life; — in  which  Man's  life  is  too 
often  tragically  submerged.  **  Go  to,** 
esdaim  onr  fsir  sisters  gadng  there- 
into^  "may  not  we  too  plunge  in; 
may  we  not  at  least  take  samples 
of  said  waters,  and  with  cunnii  <^est 
scientific  learning  analyse  the  same  ? 
Thus  shall  we  attain  our  Equality, 
Chastity  and  Graeef  Are  not  soch 
dearly  ohsdete^  not  so  much  as  to 
be  tolerated  in  an  age  of  Soientiio 
Thinkers  and  F^iimlity  of  Sexes? 
Reticence?  Neither  is  such  to  be 
endured,  being  to  all  learned  feminine 
minds  indiadngnishable  from  hypo- 
eriij.  I«t  IIS  have  Ooorsge,  ratho^ 
EKnoerity."  Whereat  with  hoUowest 
reverberating  cackle  of  applause,  in* 
numerable  "  Literary  Critics"  of  the 
screaming  cockatoo  species  raise 
echoes  of  Earth  and  Hell.  ''Sincer- 
ity of  Omtfimporary  Literature  " ! 
**  Oh  Stncerityi^ciy  we  rather,  «what 
strange  things  are  written  in  thy 
name " !  Sincerity  of  muck-rakes 
delving  in  wwers  for  foul  garbage 
whereon  children  of  the  Qod  of  Flies 
may  greedily  batten ! 

Heipe  let  ns  observe^  however, 
that  onr  feonle  eeiibhlen,  havini^ 
it  may  be  snrmisfid,  some  minimum 
of  Imaginative  Faculty,  do  the 
most  part  eaapk)/  said  fsenlty  in 
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ima^ning  themselves  to  be  of  some 
import  in  the  world  ;  to  be  in  fact 
toilful  inveistigatora  u£  scientific- 
psjchological  "  ProblemSi"  with  snch 
'*nno6ritj,"  "courage^"  "ontspoken- 
seas"  and  other  Godlike  qualities  as 
cockatoo  critics  may  find  requisite 
for  that  triple.  Kevertheless  these 
"  Fictions,"  "  Problem-Novels "  of 
theirs,  as  I  perceive,  are  in  shorteiit 
possible  space  quite  unremembered, 
properly  umemembMable  and  dean 
gone  to  Ohliykm  and  outer  Darkness ; 
whence,  without  help  of  Bmelfungu8» 
no  scientific  or  unscientiiic  historian 
can  so  much  aa  recall  the  very  names 
thereof. 

Yet,  perhaps  no  Icarus-ilight  of 
New  Woman,  or  bueiest  careering 
of  her,  18  on  the  whole  wonderfnller 
than  those  endeavours  of  hers  in 
the  "  Sport  "  trade.  In  our  modern 
tourney-jousts  no  queen  of  Jie^iuty 
sits  on  high  awarding  prize  to  con- 
quering kmght.  She  too  in  iLxs 
epodi  will  be  in  the  lists;  will 
mounts  if  not  on  warhorse^  at  leart 
on  Humber<cyde,  and  ride  abroad  ; 
will,  with  her  unsatisfied  craving  for 
"  Equality  of  Sexes  "  even  endue  her 
frail  body  in  breeches  and  hose  for 
the  job^  emulating  Hero  or  Flunkey. 
Kay,  does  not  Diyasduat  in  incredi- 
blest  fashion  report  that  a  ^ery 
"  T^dy  of  Title "  in  a  democratic  age 
finds  slenderest  welcome  from  mine 
host  at  rural  hostelry, — mine  host 
having,  it  appears,  but  admiration  of 
a  minus  quantity  for  all  cyclic 
heroines  in  breeches  and  hose  Y 
Furthermore,  New  Woman  thus  pal- 
pably striving  to  become  uidrogynouSp 
is  now  engfl^ged  with  no  inconsider- 
able assiduity  in — preserving  her 
game  ;  shoulders  fowling-gun  and  all 
due  and  proper  sporting  appurtenance, 
and  marches,  not  without  tobacco, 
over  English  stubble^  over  Scotch 
heatheTi  her  fieiy  little  heart  aglow 
with  truculent  joy,  her  thin  catgut 


soul  lx;in<»  now  merest  phanta.<?m  of 
soul ;  swills  usquphaugh  like  veritable 
slaughtering  buccaneer ;  nay,  will  even 
demonstrate  ("  Equality  of  Sexes  *' 
clearly  requiring  such  demonstration), 
notwitiistanding  quite  premature  pro- 
phesying of  a  certain  politico-play* 
acting  Comedian,  that  not  yet  have 
"  damns  "  altogether  "  had  their  day  "  ! 

All  which  immeasurable  products 
of  a  Progressive  Era  having  been  now 
happily  harvested  by  Womankind, 
wwe  it  not  meet  to  celebrate  the  same 
in  some   sort  by    general  feminine 
Thanksgiving,   or    "  llarvest-IIome " 
festivity  ?     Some  such   I  do  indeed 
discern  to  have  been  held  in  England. 
— Nineteenth    Century  now    on  iia 
last  trucUe-bed  and  about  to  vanish 
into  cureumambient  Btemity.  By 
indomitable  wrestling  in  Tartarean 
abyss  of  "  Reports,"  old  Newspapers, 
and  all  manner  of  cobwebs,  at  British 
Museum  or  elsewhere,  a  certain  "In- 
ternational  Congi-ess    of    Women " 
grows  dimly  discernible ;  ■  said  Oon* 
gress  bdng,  to  whomsoever  hath  some 
modicum  of  vision,  clearly  some  such 
feminine  "  Harvest-Home "  festivity. 
Was  there   ever   since  building  of 
Babel  such  confusion  of  tongum,  such 
Apotheosis  of     mdbaggery  \  Verily, 
in  said  Oongroaa,  women  are  "en- 
gaged in  public  speaking"  not  on 
Saturday  evening  only  at  Caftf  de 
Foy,  but  in  all  manner  of  London 
Assembly  Halls  and  Palaver  Palaces, 
holding    "  Sections,"   **  Subsections," 
"  Meetings  "  and  Feasts  of  Verbosity 
of  all  sorts  past  computation.    "  Pur^ 
pose  of   said    Congress  "t  Nay, 
friends,  to  discover  such  were  iiuieed 
ft  thirtemth  Labour  whereat  a  very 
Hercules  might  shy.    A  Columbus, 
sailing  unploughed  oceans,  will  dis- 
cover Americas  enough  ; — purpose  of 
said  Congress  he  will  indubitably  &il 
to  discovOT.   But  may  we  not  at  least 
come  at  what  matters  were  discussed 
therein  f   Tea»  verily,  thus  mudi  is 
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not  impossible; — what  matters  were 
left  nv^discusaed  therein  being  per- 
haps a  t/>i![|;lipr  business  to  come  at. 

In  tlie  main,  then,  it  appears  that 
this  riot  of  Talk  busies  itself  with 
"Wanm'e  Work"  of  -mhaik  mt  to- 
ever.  To  diaeoas  which  with  quite 
infinite  cackle,  an  innumerable  swarm 
of  International  Females,  bearing 
with  them,  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, the  incre  Jil>lf 'st  burden  of 
scientific  learning,  mercilessly  settles 
lake  locust-plague  on  London ;  and 
there^  evoking  laughter  of  men  and 
gods,  emit  an  unfathomable  ocean  of 
Talk,  significant  of  naught.  In  whale- 
breeding  Northern  Seas  was  never  such 
spouting, — spouting  not  of  Northern 
sca-bnno,  but  of — hydrogen  gas  ! 

Of  solid  Worth, — what  we  may  call 


nnvaporous  product  or  rmduum,  our 
International  Congress  of  Women 
leaves,  it  is  cle^r,  no  infinitesimalest 
fraction.  Reflectin;^  on  which  tragic 
circomstance,  Grubbiumuckh  in  his 
0pm  Magwum  on  "  Tranamatation 
of  Energy,"  calculates  that  foree  of 
tissue  expended  in  said  Congress  by 
women  of  all  nations,  might,  if  pro- 
perly applied  to  patent  grinding-mill, 
friction  l)eiTig  reduced  to  minimum, 
have  produced  some  seven  bushels  of 
wheat-fikmr.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
declining  to  eset  so  mueb  as  a  glance 
at  such  utilitarian  calculation,  reflect 
rather,  not  without  thanksgiving,  thai 
International  and  other  New  Women, 
like  all  cNo  in  whom  is  breath  of  life, 
are  even  now  journeying  inexorably 
towards  the  Eternal  Silence. 
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THE  :N£AB£ST  YILLAQE 

Ttte  romotost  spot  in  the  old  world 
wlicro  human  beings  live,  —  that 
Bounds  very  far  oli  indeed.  Yet», 
thia  moat  northern  aeUloiiaat  in  tha 
world  IB  a  long  pilgrinuiga  for  you  and 
me ;  and  yet  a  few  of  iu  have  been 
there  and  can  tell  you  what  we  saw. 
But  how  can  this  far  outpost  of  life 
in  Nova  Zerabla  be  reached  1  Well| 
just  ill  thiB  way  and  no  other. 

First  o£  all,  you  sail  across  the 
North  Sea  and  then  up  that  great 
inner  lead  of  Fiords  whidi  roiiB 
along  the  whole  d  the  coast  of  west- 
ern Norway,  and  so  round  the  North 
Cape  under  tiie  light  of  the  Midnight 
Sun.  You  have  now  marked  off 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  on  your 
chart.  Then  from  the  North  Cape 
you  sail  east  along  Uie  Lapland  ooa8t» 
with  schools  of  Unner  whales  spout- 
in^  all  round  you,  and  pa.ss  into  the 
d loaded  Wliite  »Sea  (which  is  free  of 
ice  for  barely  three  months  in  the 
year)  and,  safely  crossing  the  ti-ea- 
cfaerous  bar  of  the  I>wina»  you  reach 
Archangel  in  Northvn  Rusaiak  lliat 
makes  some  seven  hundred  miles  more. 
Then  at  Archangel  you  find  the  stout 
little  steamer,  built  for  battling  with 
the  ice,  which  annually  sails  for  the 
two  settlements,  —  Karmacula,  the 
southern  and  Matofcchkin  Schar  the 
northem^in  far-away  Nova  Zemblay 
and  you  beseech  the  British  Consul 
there  (kind,  energetic  and  diplomatic 
official  that  lie  is,  and  for  three  weeks 
my  most  considerate  host,)  to  leave 
no  stone  unjbumed  to  procure  you  the 
privilege  of  a  berth  on  this  Govern- 
ment steamer.  The  Governor-General 
of  the  Archangel  province  is  the 
model  of  a  good  administrator,  and 
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red-tape  does  not  tio  his  hands. 
After  a  painful  suspense  you  at  last 
get  the  iiecestiary  permission,  together 
with  a  big  sheet  of  paper  bearing  his 
august  signature  and  seal,  and  con- 
taining directions  to  his  officials  to 
help  you,  whenever  and  wherever 
possible,  under  pain  of  his  displeasure, 
— and,  mind  you,  he  has  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  this  genial,  pleasant, 
blue-eyed  Governor.  [ 

Then  at  laat  you  hear  that  the 
steamer  lb  ready  to  starti  and  you  go 
on  board  to  find  what  accommodation 
you  can,  and  a  p^eat  mas'^  of  stores 
for  the  uncivilised  inhabitants  on 
Nova  Zenibla — all  useful  stores  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  rye- 
flour,  fishing^neta,  timbw,  and  tools. 
And  you  farther  find  several  potential 
brides  and  bridegrooms  who  have 
been  brought  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  iSamoyads  of  the  frozen  tundra 
and  are  destined  for  certain  Nova 
Zemblans  known  to  be  of  age  and 
willing  to  marry.  They  are  so  few 
on  that  far  ishmd  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  almost  comically 
paternal  in  the  way  in  which  it  enters 
into  every  detail  of  their  lifo.  And 
so  you  sail  out  of  the  ^^'llito  Sea, 
turn  northward  and  eastward,  and 
ploughing  through  the  stray  outliers 
of  tiie  summer  ice-pack,  you  go  up  i 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  leaving  | 
the  island  of  Kolguef  far  behind,  you  ■ 
skirt  the  long  jagged  edge  of  the  | 
pack  and  slip  through  this  or  that  > 
lane  in  the  ice,  and  finally,  after  some 
nine  hundred  miles  of  anxious  naviga- 
tion, yon  drop  anchor  ofif  Matotchldn 
Schar — the  strait  which  cuts  Nova 
ZemUa  in  half  and  on  the  shores  of 
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which  is  the  most  northerly  outpost 
in  the  world.  You  have  now  marked 
off  some  thirty-«ix  }iundred  miles  on 
your  chart,  and  at  last  you  iiave 
reached  your  gold. 

Wlukt  an  odd  scene  of  wdocme  it  k 
M  joa  nm  to  the  shore  and  jump  out 
on  the  gritty  beach  !    Never  were 
there  bucH  rough  little  bundlos  of 
humanity,  such  -shaggy  .specimens  of 
mau.    About  five  feet  high  and  ap- 
puenUy  four  feet  wide^  it  is  reslly 
Bitrprisiiig  hour  nimble  thiase  Sunoyads 
are  upon  their  feet.    More  often  than 
not,  they  wear  nothing  on  their  heads 
but  their  long,  matted,  and  indescrib- 
ably filthy  hair,  which  streams  out 
into  the  wind  some  ten  or  twelve 
inches    behind  the   yellow  brows. 
These  hrows  are  stiainfid  with  the 
farrows  of  eiposore^  seams  that  are 
filWl  np  with  the  grime  of  dirt  m  hiVh 
has  never  onc^  been  intentionally  re- 
moved.   Their  isody-ciothing  is  merely 
a  huge  baggy  tunic,  closed  behind  and 
heiora  and  slipped  over  their  heads. 
It  is  made  of  feuideer-skin,  with  the 
hair  inside.    A  belt  of  thongs  girds  it 
tic^htly  round  the  loins,  and  then  the 
tumc  ia  pulled  up  and  allowed  to  fnH 
over  in  great  baggy  folds.    This  is 
an  ingenious  deviee  of  tho  native 
who^  tavi^t  bj  Katnre  and  diie  ez* 
periencc^  has  teamed  that  it  is  easier 
to  keep  warm  with  a  good  big  layer 
of  heated  human  atmosphere  between 
him  and  his  outer  covering  than  if 
he  wore  his  garment  tight  against 
his  skin.    His  hiPPuhBS  are  aUn  of 
deeiakiii,  and  so  too  are  his  kng 
boots,  or  pitnmiSf  the  former  with  the 
fur   iTT^ide   and  the    latter  with  it 
outsidr      An  inner  tunic  of  dried 
deerskin  completes  his  toilet, 

But  how  unsavoury  it  all  is  !  Re- 
eoUeet  that  he  sddom  washes  from 
the  hoar  of  his  hirlh  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  Reooilsetk  farther,  that 
thf^e  "^Icin  clothes  arc  of  material  so 
tougli,  and  sewn  with  deer-sinews  so 
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strong,  that  they  often  outlast  die 
life  of  the  wearer  and  tlmf>,  in  a 
manner,  become  heirlooms  in  the 
family.  Now,  putting  all  things  to- 
gether,—the  animal  natare  of  the 
dotbing,  the  Ii&-kmg  filth  of  the 
wearer,  and  the  flanditions  under 
which  he  lives — ^you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  verminous  state  of  this 
Nova  Zemblan.  Are  you  fnti-l  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  ^  Are  yuu  a 
natorslistt  Partieolarly,  are  you 
interested  in  minate  animal  ikef 
Well,  then,  90  to  Nova  Zembia,  and 
when  you  weary  of  the  white  bear 
and  the  white  fox,  of  the  walrus  and 
the  seal,  of  the  wild  geese  and  the 
snowy  owls,  go  into  the  skin-tents  of 
the  Samojad  and  sit  down  with  hun 
cheek  by  jowl,  and  eat  with  him  of 
the  red  meat  of  the  reindeer,  and 
speak  ^ith  him  in  nionosyllables 
Anglo-Samoyadian,  and  you  will  be 
content  indeed.  Even  the  keenest 
naturalist  will  be  more  than  content, 
while  you  and  I  will  have  had  sneh 
a  surfeit  of  things  minute  and  irritant 
as  we  shall  nerer  forget 

Filthy  in  person,  he  is  also  filthy 
in  habit,  "  Customs  have  they  none 
and  their  maimers  are  beastly,  '  once 
wrote  a  d^jeeted  observer.  He  might 
ahasost  write  it  again  of  this  Nova 
Zemblan,  for  his  strange  old  customs 
are  frowned  down  by  the  Russian 
authorities  and  his  manners  still 
remain  l^astly.  To  ca.t  with  him  is 
an  experience  such  as  meet  men 
would  sooner  go  without^  and  none 
would  wiOmgly  repeat ;  aaezperienoe, 
in  ^e  poet's  words,  to  be  dreamed 
of,  not  to  tell.  For  we  live  in  a  more 
genial  climate  and  physically  revolt 
from  the  very  food  for  which  their 
bodies  are  clamouring.  Thus,  their 
prefersDoe  for  raw  meat  and  copious 
drau|^ts  of  blood  is  not  mare  bar* 
barism;  it  is  simply  the  demand  of 
nature  for  food  which  is  of  the 
freshest  and  is        richest  in  vital- 
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uing  poww.  All  tbe  obildfeii  ol 
Arctic  landi  vewmUe  each  other  In 
tliii|<— their  pnetioAl  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  raw  meat,  blubber  and 
blood  in  renewing  for  them  the  heat 
and  the  strength  wliich  the  Arctic 
climate  in  for  ever  sapping.  All  who 
h«v6  ooDM  M  tfanngen  to  saoh  laoda 
ha^B  iMdiad  by  aacporwnoe  that  this 
is  trae ;  and  that  it  is  on  account  of 
his  food  that  the  Eskimo,  the  Chukchi, 
and  the  Samoyod  live  comfortaV»ly  nnd 
grow  fat  where  the  white  man  grows 
weak  and  dies.  Scurvy  is  not  to  be 
Icraght  wilh  limejnioeaiid  timwd  viege- 
tablM,  hat,  n&etf  hy  fresh  moat 
irhiob,  as  a  concession  to  lilb-loiig 
prejudice,  is  cooked,  though  ever  so 
lightly,  and  in  which  the  life-giving 
blood  remains  as  the  great  vitalising 
element.  It  i.s  really  true  that,  unless 
yoa  are  ciyiliaed  out  of  all  recognition 
as  the  natural  man,  you  must  live  as 
Nature  proTides  for  yoa  in  each  part 
of  the  world ;  and,  taught  by  Nature, 
the  Samoyad  keeps  himself  fat  and 
warm  on  a  series  of  feasts  which  in 
the  absence  of  spoons  and  forks  and 
all  dread  of  Airs.  Over-the-Way  and 
her  windows  beoome  veritable  reyeb 
in  Uood.  lake  most  primitive  people 
and  all  wild  animals,  he  gorges  when 
he  has  the  chance,  and  sleeps  it  off  in 
the  course  of  days  when  he  as  often 
as  not  goes  fasting.  Simple  and  dis- 
gusting enough  as  the  food  and  it8 
eating  appear,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
should  he  ever  exchange  fresh  meat 
and  warm  blood  for  tinned  tongnes 
and  potted  tomatoes,  he  will  become 
even  less  able  to  battle  with  his 
already  formidable  foe,  the  Arctic 
climate,  and  iiave  made  a  long  stride 
towards  bis  final  disappearance. 

Bot  how  natural  and  artless  he  ii^ 
this  child  of  •Natoieb  this  product  of 
the  eonntless  centuries  in  which  he 
has  fought  for  dear  life  in  the  howling 
wastes  of  Arctic  finn/ra.^.  For  Nova 
Zuoibia   did   not  produce  iiim;  he 


came  from  the  frown  swamps  wtaot 
stretch  across  northernmost  Bvtsna 

and  all  the  way  along  the  Arctic 

coasts  of  Siberia.  There  he  wandered 
to  and  fro  throughout  the  ccntui'ies, 
living  on  his  deer,  clothed  by  them, 
housed  by  them,  drawn  by  them,  fed 
hf  them  I  worriiipping  his  gods  of 
wood  and  stone  and  that  one  great 
spirit,  Nuin,  who  transcended  all 
other  gods  and  dwelt  behind  the  stars^ 
for  ever  unattainable ;  and  so  he 
maintained  himself  and  his  ovm 
cluiractcristics,  until  the  Russian 
traffers,  pushing  nortiL  and  easti 
lonnd  him  ont^  and  gave  him  strange 
sweet  food  for  his  furs,  and  vilest 
of  vodka  for  his  undoing.  And  in 
his  greed  of  the  food  that  tickled 
his  throat  and  the  drink  that  fired 
his  slow  blood,  he  sought  out  with 
renewed  sest  the  white  bear  and  the 
blue  loz,  and  the  walms  with  his 
great  store  of  fat^  and  so  came  to 
the  limits  of  the  world,  even  to  Nova 
Zembla,  that  great  finger  of  land, 
seven  hundred  miles  long,  which 
stretches  out  from  Europe  far  into 
the  ice-covered  sea  and  crooks  its 
rigid  Joints  loT  ever  Poleward.  And 
here  he  fought  again  for  dear  life^ 
and  was  often  beaten,  as  were  beaten 
those  white  explorers  who  came  hither 
from  the  far  south  in  search  of 
wonders,  and  found  graves  in  a  soil 
that  never  thawed, — the  great  Dutch- 
man Barents  and  many  another. 
Bat  the  Samoyad  of  the  hmebroi 
fought  on :  where  one  fell  another 
came;  and  here  the  Russian  Oovem- 
ment  found  a  handful  of  them,  when 
some  twenty  years  ago  it  built  a  hut 
of  refuge  for  the  haixly  sailors  who 
venture  thns  tax  after  walros  and 
seal.  Then  several  Samoyad  fanulies 
were  transported  to  keep  the  hnt 
from  the  bears,  and  to  hunt  the 
valuable  wild  game  ;  and  from  that 
time,  though  irregularly  at  fir^i,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Uovcrn- 
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ment  to  send  them  stores  and  fisliiug- 
nets  and  timber,  and  exchango  them 
fmsAj  enough  loir  fan  and  flab ;  and 
to  Add  to  the  illllabiteati^  vntQ  now 

there  is  no  inoomiderable  colony  of 
the  Samoyad  race  native  to  Nova 
Zembla  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Rus??ian  Government  for  the 
ameliorations  of  the  absolutely  savage 
life  they  would  otherwiae  lead. 

What  ahaU  I  fecaU  of  the  daily 
hfe  among  the  Nova  Zemblana  t 
Well,  here  is  one  feature  ;  the  journey- 
ing on  sIpdLrr's  drawn  hv  dogs,  dogs 
that  are  halt"  wild  and  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  are  slaying  and 
eating  one  of  their  own  oonurades. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  them  are  hamewwri 
hj  deer-akin  thonga  to  the  aledge^ 
Mod  there  are  no  reins  :  you  compose 
yourself  on  this  light  wooden  frame 
as  best  you  may  ;  and  then  the  driver 
jumps  on  and  at  the  same  muiueat 
brings  a  ten-foot  pole  down  upon  the 
team  with  a  reaonnding  whaclc.  All 
is  inunadiately  noise  and  confusion. 
Hie  twelve  wild  beasts  break  into 
a  frenzied  howl  and  .simultaneously 
attack  one  another.  Another  whack, 
and  they  start  oil'  at  a  furious  gallop. 
Into  the  mossy  pits  and  swamps, 
over  the  rooks  and  lidgea,  headlong 
into  the  ravinea  with  ateep  ioendopea 
leading  to  glaciers  as  cold,  and  all 
in  one  inextricable  heap  together  you 
roll  down  high  banks  into  the  rivers 
that  rush  from  the  clill^  above. 
Happy  you,  if  you  remain  on  that 
sledge;  happier  still,  if  no  reindeer 
or  to  eraes  jonr  path ;  lor  the  hunt- 
ing instinet  cf  your  team  is  ineradio- 
abie,  Mid  your  career  then  becomes 
a  furious  raec  to  any  sort  of  end  so 
long  as  it  spells  disaster.  But  never- 
theless it  is  an  experience,  aud  you 
gaze  anew  upon  the  wild  man  who 
takes  hia  pleasove  ao  sadly,  and  reflect 
not  a  little. 

And  is  he  really  a  brute  beast,  this 
Nova  2emblan  t   I  think  not^  nor  do 


I  think  this  of  any  savage,  however 
primitive  he  may  seem  to  my  eyes. 
Under  hia  filthy  skin,  there  is  the 
man :  and  yon  may  find  herSb  as  in 
England,  men  who  are  lasy  and  men 
who  are  industrious  ;  men  who  are 
sober  and  men  who  are  wanton  ; 
those  who  are  cruel  aud  those  who 
are  kind ;  some  naturally  polite,  others 
aa  natm'ally  rude ;  many  intdligent, 
if  more  are  stupid;  a  few  who  are 
et  all  points  inedaimably  bad,  and  a 
few  who  possess  all  the  virtues  wc 
are  wont  to  claim  for  Mif  :to<x1  citizen. 
"  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find 
a  Tartar,"  is  true  euough  of  some 
Bussiaiis,  and  is  a  phrase  which, 
when  the  names  are  changed,  will  fit 
many  anotiier  race.  It  is  so  with 
the  Samoyad  of  Nova  Zembla  and 
elsewhere  ITe  is  the  pro<lnf't  of  an 
Arctic  swamp,  and  a  jMongol  by 
ancestry :  he  has  ilm  monotonous 
horiaon  of  the  one  and  the  callous 
Stoicism  el  the  other;  but  at  ttmes 
his  experience  oats  the  plane  of  our 
common  nature  and  then  yon  find 
that  he,  like  our  near^  neighbonr^ 
is  a  man  and  a  brother. 

It  is  so,  too,  with  the  children ; 
indeed,  I  think  that  children  are 
much  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  notiosd  them  in  all  latitudes 
and  as  far  oist  as  west.  They  always 
seem  to  me  to  be  comparatively  free 
from  the  inexorable  etiquette  of 
custom  which  makes  their  parents 
so  difficult  to  understand.  Here,  in 
Bngland,  they  worship  power  and 
XTatoie^  and  imitate  their  elders  by 
playing  at  tmins,  at  abldiers,  at 
horses,  at  professions  and  trades ;  and 
here  in  Nova  Zembla  they  do  just 
the  same,  only  the  imitators  have 
other  models.  For  here  they  play  at 
bear  and  walrus,  and  slay  them  with 
the  bow  and  arrow  and '*  make  beUeve" 
witli  guns ;  they  drive  toy-sledges  and 
noisily  keep  in  order  imaginary  teams 
of  dogk    Now  they  raise  the  heavy 
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skm-tent  and  now  they  strike  it; 
and  now,  m  always  and  everywhere, 
they  pUy  at  the  moat  andent  of  all 

games,  the  gam©  of  Mother  and  CSiiUL 
And  I  must  not  forget,  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  you  iiinl  tho  Hne  oUl  game 
of  ninepins,  as  v^cll  known  and  as 
much  practised  m  ever  it  was  in  an 
Bngliah  playrooDL  Happy  enough 
they  are,  and  happier  than  many  an 
English  ohild ;  and  yet  their  home, 
with  its  surroundings,  is  one  of  the 
most  monotonous  and  dreary  on  earth. 

Imagine,  for  example,  a  country 
where  the  giant  uf  the  forest  is  scarcely 
twelve  Indiee  high ;  where  Uie  grey- 
green  ereeping  vegetatieti  is  only 
TiaaUe  for  barely  three  months  in  the 
year ;  where,  to  be  sure,  the  tiny 
forgot  me  not  opens  it-*  sweet  blue  eyes 
for  a  summer  month,  but  so  exhausts 
its  strength  iu  doing  it  as  to  leave 
none  for  leaves ;  where  on  no  exposed 
ground,  and  only  In  the  low  moist 
valleys  turning  to  the  kindly  South, 
Is  there  the  least  sign  of  herb;  where 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  there  is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  and  the 
white  bear ;  where  rage  the  most 
violent  gales,  the  very  breath  of  which 
is  ley  death ;  where  fiJls  th&t  dark 
Aretio  nighty  whieh  waits  three  long 
deadly  months  for  dawn.  Here  in- 
deed is  the  end  of  things  and  the 
worst  of  places ;  yet  even  here  you 
find,  as  all  over  tlic  vast  Rusflian 
Empire,  the  sturdy  simple  heroitim  of 
the  Bnniiiimonk. 

For  the  A|K»tIe  of  the  Nova 
Zemblans  Is  not  only  »  giant  in 


physical  strength,  he  is,  and  haa  to 
hd,  ft  hero  to  overlook  the  awfol 

^if>ftp|fitP5«  of  the  life.  Gkwd  nitber 
Jcbn,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  gr^it 
beard,  his  deep  chest  and  gentle  voice, 
is  a  voluntc^er,  and  so  far  back  as  1  H.*^7 
caiTJC  here  to  help  these  uncivilised 
savages  to  lose  their  fear  of  those 
numerous  evil  ^irits  which  they 
believe  beset  their  path.  Health 
fuled  him  once,  and  that  onoe  be 
returned  to  the  Russian  monastery 
which  limi  trained  him  ;  but  home- 
sickness for  Nova  Zembla  and  its 
handful  of  inconsidered  savages  proved 
the  worse  disease;  and  wilJi  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ioe  he  oame  back. 
Qreat  is  Father  John,  for  he  has  a 
wonderful  way  with  these  people :  he 
can  bear  a  strong  hanf]  at  any  work 
that  they  can  Ho  ;  lie  can  use  a  strong 
voice  for  tliem  when  the  Government 
steamer  comes  each  yeu*;  and,  chief 
of  all,  did  he  not  voyage  oat  Into  the 
awful  Kara  Sea,  where  ioe  pileeon  ioe 
and  wildly  drives  hither  sod  thither 
a55  foam  flics  before  the  wind,  and  did 
he  not  there,  on  a  lonely  island,  defy 
and  dare  and  splinter  into  a  thousand 
pieces  that  huge  solitary  shaft  of 
grsnite^  the  most  saored  ol  Samoyad 
gods,  who  kept  watdi  and  ward  over 
all  the  reindeer  and  gave  them  in- 
crease, and  then,  even  then,  returned 
with  all  his  company  safe  and  un- 
harmed? Yes,  great  is  Father  John, 
say  the  I^ova  Zemblans ;  and,  know- 
ing tlie  living  deaHi  to  wMdi  he  hae 
given  has  yeans  I  ebho  it 
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'*Thi  Political  will  now  tell  ua 
one  of  his  «MAar  itorie^"  nid  tho 
Subaltern. 

"Tell  us  how  you  »hoi  the  croco- 
dile with  snipe-ahot,"  said  the  Major. 

Or  how  you  puiled  *  odbm  out  of 
hk  bole  bj  the  tail,''  aaid  tbe  Boetor. 

*'Or  about  the  naa-eatenb"  added 
the  Major. 

The  PoHtical  laughffJ.  "You  do 
not  appreciate  my  stones  as  you 
might,  I  am  afraid,"  he  begao ;  but 
be  wtm  intttTOpted  by  a  cborus  of, 
**Wedo^  we  dot"  *<TbU  htm  to  teU 
us  how  the  bear  walked  into  his  bed- 
room, Sir,"  aaid  the  Snbaltem  to  the 
General. 

*'  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  great 
hunter,"  aaid  the  General  to  the 
PolitioaL  "  But  tell  ua  any  tale  you 
like ;  never  mind  the  boTS." 

The  Political  reflected.  **  Well,**  be 
aaid,  "  I  vfill  tell  you  a  MImmt  atory ; 
I  do  not  mind  your  insinui^oiia.  Tbis 
one  is  a)x>ut  an  elephant. 

**  Hold  on,  you  fellows,"  muttered 
the  Subaltern  resignedly,  and  the 
Pditical  plung^  into  bia  tale. 

"Some  jean  ago  I  waa  up  m 
Wynaad,  which  is  a  forest  and  hiU 
country  on  the  west  cojust  of  India. 
There  are  a  num^fT  of  cofree-planlers 
there,  capital  good  lellow.s,  who  are 
delighted  to  see  you,  and  will  put  you 
Up  for  years,  if  you  like ;  and  there  is 
oapital  good  abooting.  I  went  up  for 
the  shooting  and  bad  a  royal  time, 
stopping  a  clay  or  two  here  and  a  day 
or  two  t}K»re.  T  forget  how  many 
sambur  arni  rmmtjac  and  panther  I 
didn't  get ;  and  I  had  several  stalks 
for  biaoia,  but  withont  any  Indc  My 
iaat  few  days  were  apent  with  a  man 


named  WHloeka.    He  was  a  funny 

old  fellow,  a  j^rd*»ner,  I  think,  wlio 
hiul  been  brought  out  by  a  company 
to  manage  one  of  their  estates.  He 
was  a  bit  of  a  rough  diamond,  I  must 
tell  you,  and  nothing  ol  a  sportaman : 
I  do  not  believe  he  bad  ever  fired  off 
a  gun  in  hi.s  life  :  lait  he  waa  hoqii- 
tality  itself,  and  if  I  did  not  go  to 
bed  (US  tight  m  a  drum  each  night  it 
was  not  his  fault. 

"  1  went  tixeru  to  try  and  get  a 
biaon  befofe  I  went  back  to  the 
I^aina.  li  was  sappoeed  to  be  »  good 
plac^  but  I  trudged  over  the  mowi- 
taios  for  two  days  and  never  saw  a 
horn  of  one  ;  so  I  made  np  my  mind 
to  clear  out. 

"  We  were  sitting  in  his  verandah 
after  tiffin  when  I  told  Imn,  and  he 
was  diagosteiL  *Go  away,  man,*  he 
aaid,  'and  no  bison  !  Why  the  hiUs 
just  swarm  wi'  them.  Whatll  yonr 
friends  say  ? ' 

"  T  said  T  would  have  to  bear  their 
remarks  iu  patience,  but  I  must  go, 
as  my  leave  was  nearly  up.  As  to 
the  l^son  swarming  in  the  bills,  I  had 
walked  from  dawn  to  dark  for  two 
days  and  never  seen  •  hair.  '  They'm 
afeerd  of  ye,  man,*  he  said.  *  They 
heard  you  was  coming,  no  doubt. 
They're  just  shivering  and  hidin'  in 
the  forest  for  fear  of  ye.'  Then  he 
lauglied  his  great  broad  laugh. 

'*  I  didn't  mind  bis  ehaff  any  more 
than  I  do  the  Subaltern's,  but  I  was 
sorry  to  leave  the  old  fellow  without 
having  had  a  shot  He  felt  it  a 
reflection  upon  his  hospitality,  so  I 
decided  to  stay  yet  another  day  and 
have  aiaat  tiy.  '  And  yell  just  have 
a  drop  of  whisky  now,'  aaid  WiUooka, 
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'  to  drink  luck.'  We  were  drinking 
the  luck  when  there  was  a  patter  of 
feet  outside  and  a  Tamil  ran  up  into 
the  verandah.  He  waa  covered  with 
dost  from  head  to  foot^  hia  turban 
was  gpne^  tliere  were  spots  of  Uood 
on  his  anns  and  chest*  imd  he  looked 
scared  oat  of  his  life. 

"  A«  sfvm  as  he  liad  recovered  a 
little  breatii  ho  began  to  pour  out  a 
torrent  of  words  upon  us.  Ah  for  me, 
I  did  not  understand  the  tongue,  but 
Willocks  listened  in  anuuEnnent.  I 
was  naturally  burning  with  desire  to 
know  what  had  happened,  but  wlien 
T  attempted  to  a.sk  Willocks  he  only 
put  up  his  hand  to  demand  silence. 
It  wa.s  not  till  the  native  had  t-alked 
himself  into  exhaui^tion  that  Willocks 
turned  to  me.  *  WeU/  ho  said,  'did 
ye  ever  hear  a  tale  like  yont  It 
is  a  pretty  tale  to  tell  a  man,  of 
bis  own  carts  too.* 

"  '  I  didn't  hear  "yon",'  I  answered, 
*  You  forget  that  I  do  not  undci  stand 
the  damned  lingo.  What  is  it,  a 
tiger  ! ' 

**<  Hoots,'  he  said,  getting  up 

angrily,  '  tiger  !  What's  a  tiger?  It's 
that  damned  temple  elephant  that's 
gone  must  and  destroyed  my  cart^^.  T 
tell  ye.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
He's  trod  the  bullocks  into  the  mud 
and  strewed  the  ooflee  all  over  the 
oountry-side,— my  best  oofibe,  too. 
Duin't  yc  see  the  man  waving  his 
arms?'  I  nodded.  'That  was  the 
way  the  elephant  waved  his  trunk, 
he  says.  He  just  came  on  some  of 
my  carts  carrying  coffee  to  Calicut 
and  he  destroyed  'em ;  and  not  satis- 
fied wi'  that,  the  brute,  he's  put  his 
trunk  into  tiie  co£fee  and  thrown  it 
miles ;  and  it's  worth  ten  rupees  a 
basket,  no  less.' 

"  While  Willocks  was  talking  he 
had  been  putting  on  his  hat  and 
boots,  and  I  did  the  same.  Then  I 
picked  up  my  rifle  and  followed  him 
down  the  hilL   The  path  Jay  for  a 


mUe  or  more  through  his  own  land, 
between  coffee-bushes  plant«l  in 
rows  ;  then  it  passed  a  strip  of  lurr  st 
and  joined  with  the  high  rood. 
About  half  a  mile  along  this  we 
found  tibe  oarts.  Then  were  three 
of  them :  two  were  upset  over  the 
side  of  the  road  and  lay  broken  to 
pieces  half  way  down  the  hills  ;  the 
other  wm  right  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
road.  Directly  wo  sighted  the  carts, 
Willocks  took  shelter  behind  a  tree. 
'  Look  out  fbr  yourself  1 '  he  yelled  to 
me.  '  I  don't  know  that  the  heggar^s 
not  hiding  about  here  waiting  for  ttS.' 
Then  I  also  took  shelter.  However, 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  elephant, 
and  by  dint  ui  keeping  carefully 
under  the  shelter  of  tho  forest  that 
lined  the  road  we  got  up  to  the  spot. 

**It  was  a  dismal  sight.  As  the 
driver  said,  the  buUocks  had  been 
killed,  just  trodden  into  the  road, 
makinp;  a  red,  disgusting  mess  in  its 
white  dust.  Tlie  cart  wa.s  broken  to 
atoms.  The  coffee  winch  was  loaded 
In  bulk,  not  bags,  was  scattered  all 
over  the  road.  Willocks  groaned. 
'  The  vicious  beast ! '  he  said.  '  Four 
hundred  rupees  won't  cover  this.' 

"  The  coolies  from  the  estate,  hear- 
ing what  had  happened,  came  down 
to  see  j  and  after  carefully  satisfying 
themsdvea  that  the  ele|Aiant  was 
really  gone,  they  set  to  work  to 
raiBe  the  carts  that  had  faU^  down 
the  nullah.  The  road  was  cleared, 
and  children  were  put  on  to  pick  up 
as  much  of  the  scattered  coffee  as 
could  be  found. 

"Willocks  and  I  went  back  to  the 
bungalow.  *  111  sue  that  heathen  old 
temple,'  he  said,  angrily.  '  This  isn't 
the  first  time  the  bullifant's  gone 
must.  Ltwt  time  he  killed  two  men; 
this  time  likely  he'll  kill  a  dozen.' 

"  I  was  itching  with  anxiety  to 
shoot  him,  but  Willocks  shook  hia 
head.  *TeV  have  to  get  him  pro- 
daimed  firsV  he  said.    'If  yon  go 
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shooting  a  tame  elephant  yonll  get 

into  trouble.* 

•"Good  heavens!'  I  cried.  'Do 
you  call  this  a  tame  beast  1 ' 

'  The  prieat  of  the  temple  will,' 
■•id  WiUodoL  'It^  %  iunoiu 
b6wt»  this  bnUiiuit;  b6*B  the  taUett 
In  the  province  and  has  the  biggest 
tusks.  There'll  be  a  holy  show  if 
you  shoot  him.' 

" '  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
killing  people  freely  ] '  I  asked. 

"WiDocki  ihook  his  head,  and 
mund  some  more  whisky  and  soda- 
water.  Not  a  word  more  would  he 
say  that  evening  about  the  bullifant, 
but  he  was  evidently  brooding  on 
some  idea.  "We  went  t  >  Ij^d  early, 
which  alone  showed  tliat  hu  was  not 
in  his  usual  frame  of  mind. 

''When  I  goi  up  to  cAoto  Aosri 
next  morning  Willocks  was  not  there. 

*  Where's  master  t'  I  asked  the  butler. 

"'Master  going  out  early/  explained 
the  butler  as  he  poured  out  my  tea. 

*  Master  gone  iliphant-oatching.' 

"  •  Gone  what  ? ' 

'"Catohing  ilipbant  Bat  master 
leaving  one  cMtfi ;  I  fetofaing  it  now 

only.' 

"  The  butler  fetched  the  note  and 
I  read  it ;  it  was  scrawled  hastily  in 
red  pencil  on  a  piece  of  rough  brown 
paper.     '  Deci/r  B.    I  am  off  to  try  and 

to  woks  fou,  a$  yow  vwre  dotprng  like 

an  angel,  I  AeMprMHI/y  not  he  back 
iill  the  afternoon  ;  do  not  tvaii  break- 
/ast.  If  i/ou*d  like  to  see  the  brute 
trapped^  look  over  aboiU  eight  o'clock; 
but  mind,  tw  ri/ie.* 

" '  Trap  the  elephant! '  I  asked  the 
hntier  in  surprise. 

"'Yes,  8ar/  answered  the  man, 
and  then  he  ecqdained  to  me  Willocks's 
plan.  This  wa'^  not  the  first  time 
that  the  elephant  hatl  l'  t)!.  jyiicst,  and 
hiH  iiabits  were  therefore  known.  He 
would  spend  the  night  in  the  valley 
below,  eating  the  plantains  of  the 


villagers  and  stealing  sugar- cane ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  get  hot, 
say  about  ten  o'clock,  he  would  return 
to  hi9  temple-grove  for  coolness. 
Willocks  knew  this,  and  also  that  the 
elephant  wouhl  pass  up  a  path  whieh 
went  over  some  of  his  land.  His  idea 
was  to  dig  a  pit  in  this  path,  oover  it 
with  bamboos  and  earth,  and  thtis 

catch  the  beast. 

"  '  Where  is  this  place  V  T  asked 
the  butler.  It  appeared  that  it  was 
ahont  »  mile  ftwi^,  so  abont  eight 
o*ek>ok  I  went  out  to  have  a  look  at 
what  Willocks  was  up  to,  taking  a 
coolie  with  me  as  a  guide.  We  went 
along  quietly  in  the  mornin!?  fresh- 
ness, passing  through  little  belts  of 
GofXt^  and  strips  of  forest ;  there  were 
jungle-fowl  feeding  on  the  edge  of  it, 
and  spurfowl  here  and  there  oalling, 
bat  of  oooiie  I  had  not  brought  my 
gun.  Then  we  entered  into  a  thick 
forest,  clothing  the  side  of  a  hill  on 
the  top  of  whif-h  stood  the  temple. 
We  must,  T  supposed,  be  coming  near 
the  place,  but  I  could  not  see  any- 
thing  for  the  forest^  nor  ooold  I  hear 
the  oooEes  digging.  Soddenly  my 
guide  stopped,  gave  one  horrified 
glance  ahead,  and  disappeared  into 
the  forest.  I  was  so  surprised  at  this 
performance  that  for  a  moment  I  only 
ga^ed  after  liim  stupidly.  Then  1 
looked  forward  to  see  what  had 
oeoasioned  his  fli(^t  For  a  moment 
I  eoold  see  notldng;  I  stepped  for^ 
ward  a  lew  spaces,  and  became 
suddenly  awaro  that  the  duskiness 
ahead  was  no  shadow  of  the  forest, 
but  an  elephant.  His  back  was 
turned  to  me  and  I  saw  only  bis  great 
behind  and  his  tail  A  minate  later 
I  was  ap  the  nearest  tre& 

The  eoolie  bad  made  some  good 
running  throui»h  the  for^t,  and  I 
had  made  better  climbing  the  tree  ; 
but  the  elephant  did  not  pay  us  any 
attention.  He  s^med  to  be  busy 
about  something.   As  soon  as  I  was 
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aafialy  enaoonoed  in  »  fork  of  the  tree, 

wpII  out  of  reach,  and  had  regained 
:iiy  breath,  I  peeped  round  the  trunk 
to  watch  him. 

He  was  behaving  curiously  for  au 
eiephuit  Hftwaiiinrailiigalaiig  Mod- 
thing^  aomething  that  sppimitly 
Interafted  him  a  good  deal  He 
advanced  a  few  steps  and  retreated ; 
he  turned  his  stupid  head  to  one  Kide 
and  tlie  otlier ;  lie  trumpeted  ;  then 
he  went  down  on  his  knees,  and 
fleomed  to  be  vndiiiig  lor  aomething 
with  hia  trunk.  He  wee  eo  ezoited 
about  it  that  I  grew  excited  too ;  but 
though  I  strained  round  all  I  could,  I 
could  not  make  out  whni  ha  was  after 
as  hia  huge  body  blocked  the  view. 

While  the  elephant  was  thus 
engaged  I  heard  a  voice.  It  came 
from  the  bowele  ol  the  earth,  and 
sounded  like  the  voioe  ol  WiUookt. 
'  Ye  red-eyed  son  of  Satan  *  it  said 
viciously,  *ye  th»)M'j^ht  ye  had  mo,  eli?' 
The  voice  seemed  to  excite  the  elephant 
still  more ;  his  huge  b«Kiiy  quivered  to 
the  tip  of  his  tail ;  he  began  making 
frantic  eflbrte  to  get  hia  bead  and 
trunk  down  to  aomething.  'Ha*' 
said  the  vmee  again,  '  how  did  ye  like 
thit  ? '  The  cle|)hant  had  drawn  back, 
and  wa-s  waving  his  trunk  to  and  frn 
as  if  in  pain.  *  Put  yer  dirty  trunk 
in  my  hair,  would  ye?'  said  tiie  voice. 
*Jliat  try  again  now  1* 

"Yes,  oertainlj  it  waa  WfllocUa 
voice.  But  where  tai  earth  waa  bet 
I  clambered  out  cautiously  upon  a 
great  limb  to  get  a  better  view.  The 
elephant  paitl  no  attention  to  me. 
I  got  nearly  over  his  back,  and  some 
leavea  I  dislodged  fell  upon  him ;  bat 
he  took  no  notice.  Still  I  conld  not 
aee  Willocks.  I  could  see  joat  in 
front  of  the  elephant  a  pit  about  ten 
&et  square  and  apfarontly  deep. 
This  was  no  doubt  ^Vliiocks's  trap; 
but  obviously  the  elephant  had  not 
laUeninto  it.  'Hullo,  WiUockar  I 
aaid.   'Where  the  devil  are  jonf 


"  '  Is  that  you,  B.  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  said.  *  I'm  up  here  in  a 
kreOb    Where  are  you  ?* 

*'  *  Where's  yon  bulli^t  l'  answered 
the  voice. 

"'Under  my  uec,  looking aavage.' 

"I  heard  the  nnaaen  Willocki 
euaing.    '  Whatfa  the  beggar  doin'  1 ' 

" '  Eating  your  sandwiches,'  I 
answered ;  '  and,  by  Jove,  yes,  he's 
drinking  your  l^r ;  pouring  it  down 
his  throat  he  is,  the  devil  1 ' 

"WillodDi  aigbad.  'Mae  BweB>b 
alel  Ont  yon  drive  him  off r 

"'I  have  just  eaoaped  with  the 
skin  of  my  teeth  op  a  tree^  Where 

are  jou,  Willocks  t  * 

***Man,*  said  the  voice  solttnnly, 
'  did  ye  ever  read  Scripture  I ' 

<"Ko^' I  shouted  badE. 

^ '  Than  move  ahame  to  jei  lad.' 

"  There  waa  a  moment's  silence  and 
I  b^;an  to  understand.  I  roared  wi^ 
laughter,  till  the  oloplirmt  paused  on 
his  last  sandwich  and  looked  up 
r^rovingly.    '  Willocks  1  * 

"'Eh?' 

" '  Do  yon  mean  the  man  who  dug 
a  pit  for  hia  neighbour  and  fall  into 

it  himself?  * 

"  I  hcaixl  Willocks  groan.  Then  I 
saw  a  head  come  up  very  cautiously 
iilxjve  the  brim  of  the  pit.  The 
elephant  saw  it  also,  and  made  a 
anatoh  at  it  with  hia  trank.  The 
head  diaappeared;  bitt  the  elephant 
>v  IS  (  ti raged  at  the  fresh  appearance 
of  liis  foe,  and  again  approaching  the 
pit  attempted  to  get  his  trunk  down 
into  it.  I  saw  an  arm  with  a  pen- 
knife in  it  suddenly  shoot  up,  and 
tiie  elephant  drew  back  his  trunk  in 
a  huny.  'Did  I  get  himt'  asked 
Wtllocka. 

"The  dephant's  ^unk  was  bleed- 
ing, so  I  suppose  he  had.  I  told 
him  so,  and  he  grunted ;  but  the 
elephant's  rage  became  awful.  He 
snorted,  he  bellowed,  he  stamped 
round  and  round  the  pit  in  a  par- 
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oxjsm  of  fury,  banging  himself 
agjiliMt  the  trees  and  onuSbing  down 
tiie  boahea  like  graaa.  *^^Uo<^' 
lahoated. 

"  *  Eh,  man,  ye're  a  great  one  to 
talk.  Dinna  talk  so  much,  but  get 
down  and  drive  oflf  the  elephant. 
Are  ye  ufraid  uf  it  1 ' 

**'Ye4»' I  raplied.  *Howdid7oa 
get  down  there,  WiDoeka  !' 

•* '  The  begg  u  came  two  hours  too 
soon,'  said  Willocks.  *The  coolies 
had  finished  diorging  the  pit,  and  gone 
to  get  bainl  io  )s  and  grass  to  cover  it 
with.  I  wa^  drinking  a  little  beer; 
did  je  aaj  the  el^hant  had  finished 

itr 

" '  Every  drop^'  I  aaawered. 

" '  Canna  ye  get  one  of  the  other 
bottles  and  just  hand  it  down  to  me  I 
It's  dry  work,  m  u^,  in  a  pit,  with  an 
elephant  reaching  after  ye  with  its 
tantnk.' 

"  'Ke^'  I  replied;  '  they  are  out  o( 
reach.' 

"  Willocks  groaned.  '  I  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  pit  with  the  beer, 
when  I  heard  a  slight  sound.  I 
looked  round  and  saw  yon  elephant 
behind  me,  his  trunk  within  a  foot  of 
my  heed,  lua  eyes  just  one  red  s^are. 
All  man,  yon'd  ha'  been  alaeni  if 
youVI  seen  him ;  he  seemed  a  mile 
high  !    So  I  just  jumped  into  the  pit.* 

"  I  began  to  laugli  again.  '  Look 
here,  Willocks,'  T  said,  '  it's  getting 
on  to  breakfast- time.  Come  out  of 
that.'  fint  WilloolEB  onljr  evaed. 
As  to  the  elephanti  he  waa  leanmg 
np  against  a  tree  resting.  He  had 
pat  his  trunk  in  hia  mouth  as  a  baby 
does  its  thumb,  and  rocked  to  and 
fro;  but  he  never  took  his  eyes  off 
the  piL 

"Half  en  horn  paaaed ;  nuitten 
were  aeriona.  'How  are  we  going 
to  get  away  from  tfalaf    I  aaid. 

Willocks  did  not  answer.  'Do  you 
suppose  the  coolies  will  go  and  tall 
some  one  { '  I  asked  s^nBdn, 


<*<Who  are  they  to  teilt'  eaid 
WiUodka. 

"  'Cant  tiiey  tett  the  PoliceT 
'**0h,— ah,  — yeap   the  Polioe^' 

chuckled  Willocks. 

" '  Or  get  a  planter-neighbour  to 
0(Mne  and  shoot  the  brute  t* 

"Willocks  laughed.  'My  lad,'  he 
aaid,  'aa  joa.  lanaw,  there  ain't  a 
planter  within  ten  milee  of  lu  that 
can  shoot  a  must  elephants  Well 
have  to  wait  till  Colin  cornea ;  that 
ia,  if  they  take  him  tho  nown.' 

'"When  do  you  suppo^t^  hell 
cornel' 

*' '  Day  after  to-morrow,  may  be.' 
"'Well  both  be  dead  long  befoie 
that*'  I  replied.    'Won't  jour  ear- 

vants  do  something  t ' 

"  ♦  What  can  they  do  ? ' 

** '  They  have  our  guns.' 

"  *  Oh,'  said  Willocks ;  *  and  you 
think  theyll  oome  and  shoot  the 
bollifantt   Man,  but  ye're  sangoine.' 

"It  waa  now  about  ten  o'oiook,  or 
poAt,  and  not  a  aool  had  come  near 
us;  no  dotjht  the  coolies  had  fled  to 
their  lines,  and  would  remain  there. 
'  Won't  the  elephant  go  away  at  sun- 
down, to  feed  f '  I  asked  again. 

"'May  be  he  will,'  aaid  WUUiok^, 
'nay  be  he  won't.  Yon  aee^  we 
aren't  friends  eottetly;  he  wants  me^ 
and    he'll    probably  remain  liere* 

Ckn't  you  <ret  down  ? ' 

"To  get  down  I  should  have  to 
pass  within  ten  feet  of  the  elephant, 
and  I  did  not  like  his  eye.  '  No^'  I 
replied.  An  hoor  more  paaaed ;  it 
was  desperately  hoL  The  elephant 
never  budged,  only  now  and  tlieii  he 
would  come  to  tlie  edge  of  the  pit 
and  eye  Willocks  savagolv,  I  wag 
getting  terribly  cramped.  jBul  iiolp 
waa  nearer  thati  we  supposed.  Abont 
ha]f  an  hour  later  I  aaw  tiie  elephant 
give  a  atar^  and  prick  up  his  ears. 
'Something  oomingi'  I  aaid  to 
Willocks. 

"  Something  toa»  coming.    It  was 
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a  horse;  I  oonld  hear  the  tramp  of 

his  feet  on  the  hard  earth.    I  peered 

very  eaperly  along  the  bit  of  pjith  I 
could  see;  the  elephant  gave  a  step 
forward.  In  a  moineut  a  man  came 
round  the  cornei*  leading  a  white 
hona  It  was  Willoeka's  9ifo$  with 
hiaoldAxAbi  WOlodn  had  told  him 
to  be  on  hand  about  ten  o'clock  for 
him  to  ride  home  ;  so  here  he  was, 
only  an  hour  late.  Apparently  the 
news  of  the  elephant  had  never 
reached  WiUocka's  hoube. 

"  Directly  the  syee  saw  the  elephant 
he  stopped ;  a  moment  more  and  he 
had  dived  headlong  into  the  under- 
growth. The  horse  too  stopped  and 
snorted  ;  and  like  an  avalanche  the 
elephant  charged  him.  But  the 
hor^e  wheeled  in  a  trice,  and  was  oil' 
down  the  path  with  the  elephant 
after  him.  We  conld  hear  the 
datter  of  hoolB  rapidly  growing  less. 


'*  'Qoidc  I'  I  cried,  dropping  out  oi 
the  tree.  'COimb  out  and  hook  it 
l>efore  he  comes  back  ! '  But  tho 
poor  old  chap  was  overdone  with 
heat  and  fright  and  thirst,  and  I  had 
to  pull  him  out  of  tho  pit.  Then  we 
plnnged  into  the  jungle  and  made  lor 
home. 

"  When  we  got  there  we  found 
that  the  cursed  coolies  had  never  told 
anyone  about  the  appearance  of  the 
elephant,  and  Willocks's  servants 
knew  nothing  of  his  danger.  The 
Codies  had  simply  gone  home  to  their 
hats  and  kft  WiUoeks  to  his  own 
devices. 

"The  old  white  horse  turned  up  in 
the  evening  without  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  much  tho  worse  for  his  violent 
exercise.  The  bullifant  was  shot  two 
days  later  by  Colin.'' 

Hknet  TatVDmo* 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  RED  TEBBOR. 


It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  to 
a  great  many  people  the  history  of 
the  Be^ntaoDUi  France  is  the  histocy 
of  the  Terror  in  Paris,  with  perhaps 
a  little  of  Lyons,  Mar  i  tiles,  and 
"N'aiit^'K  added  without  emphasi.s.  As 
to  Nvliat  passed  in  the  country  dia- 
tticts,  and  iu  hundreds  of  provincial 
tawna,  there  is  soaot  knowledge;  and 
nevertheless  it  is  a  tale  none  tbs  less 
interesting  because  the  scene  is  nar- 
rower than  the  huge  chaotic  struggles 
of  a  capital  city.  It  is  more  human, 
if  less  national  ;  more  individual  and 
more  tragic  in  ita  very  simplicity.  It 
is  not  the  history  ol  a  government^ — 
whatever  that  government  might  call 
itself;  it  is  the  chronide  ci  little 
towns  where  each  is  known  to  the 
other,  where  all  suffer,  where  some 
triumph,  where  one  or  two  are  heroes 
and  martyrs.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very 
small  in  comparison ;  but  it  oomes 
the  cloeer  to  tboee  who  read  and  look 
on.  Abo  it  is  easier  to  understand, 
from  the  pasti  how  the  whole  became 
possible  and  inevitable. 

In  St.  Malo,  for  instance,  the 
Revolution  had  been  to  a  consider- 
able degree  anticipated  and  prepared. 
As  a  matter  d  faci,  whether  to  Dukes 
of  Brittany  or  Kinnpi  of  iVanoe  or 
any  more  temporary  proteotors,  BL 
Malo  had  always  borne  her  allegiance 
lightly.  Even  in  theory  she  owed 
them  little;  iu  practice  slio  paid  them 
leHs,    aud   withdrew    that  when  it 

pleased  her.  It  is  one  of  her  own 
historisns  who  records  her  eztraor* 
dinary  independence  from  century 
to  century ;  and  he  adds :  **  She  was 

competed  for  by  princes  and  remained 
herself  indilBsrent ;  all  parties  had 


need  of  her,  hot  she  sufficed  to 
herseU."  Ezoessive  and  vainrgtorioiu 
as  tins  sounds,  it  is^  nevertheless^ 
geographically  and  historieaUy  true. 

Dun'nir  the  long  religious  wars  of  the 
League  it  is  an  exact  statement  of 
her  circimistances  j  she  was  absolutely 
self -sufficient^  governing  herself  accord - 
ingtoherown  good  will  as  a  miniature 
refmUic,  and  reoqgnising  ae  prince  or 
suserain  whatever,  after  a  fashion 
that  would  bo  laughable,  considering 
her  size,  were  it  not  so  amazing. 

The  time  came,  indpofl,  when  the 
independent  spiriL  oi  liie  iittio  city 
led  to  an  event  so  strange,  so  fore- 
stallini^  to  ooin  a  word,  that  it  is 
difBeolt  to  realise  by  how  long  a  time 
it  preceded  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  for  in  the  well-known  dislike 
of  Saint  Malo  to  all  and  every  sort 
of  domination,  she  fell  so  deeply  in 
love  with  liherty,  that  when  her  own 
bishop  oame  bade  by  sea  from  Rome, 
her  citizens  took  him  prisoner  as  he 
landed,  liking  his  nominal  lordshqp 
over  them  as  little  as  any  other 
semblance  of  rule :  "A  bishop  being 
no  whit  better  than  a  governor,"  as  it 
is  written  in  a  letter  of  the  time, 
**  thoog^  it  is  nndearaUe  to  kill  him, 
by  aoddent  or  otherwise.'*  So  they 
arrested  him  without  more  ado^  and 
kept  him  close  prisoner  in  his  own 
cathedral  prpcincts,  where  he  had 
ample  leisure  to  quarrel  with  ins 
turbulent  Chaptci  ,  and  when,  from 
the  pulpit,  the  prieste  of  the  town 
inveighed  against  such  treatment,  the 
Council  bade  them  "  hold  their  peace 
and  be  thankful,  for  it  was  only  in  - 
Saint  Malo  that  in  these  daj^  a  man 
might  eat  his  fill  and  sleep  o'  nights 
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without  the  fear  of  cold  steel  griping 
the  stomach  of  hiin."  And  presently 
they  further  ordered  that,  to  prevent 
such  complaints,  no  sermons  were 
benoelorward  to  be  delivered  from  the 
pulpit^  hwt  only  the  gospel  to  be  read 
aloud,  sam  lire-lim  (without  fal-lals). 

No;  St.  Malo  was  at  no  time  in 
her  hi«5tory  humble  towards  her 
superiors,  even  when  she  acknow- 
ledged them.  She  was  by  ancient 
tradition,  bj  charaoter,  and  by  custom, 
always  in  oppontion. 

When,  for  example,  one  Duke  of 
Brittany  (it  was  Francis  the  Second) 
sent  a  troop  of  men  nt  arms  to  over- 
awe his  troublesome  nubject-s,  St.  Malo 
opened  her  gates  and  let  them  enter 
in  a  ailenoe  of  empty  streetB  that 
aeemed  to  pramiae  humility  and  sub- 
minion,  bat  when  once  the  portcullis 
was  sald.y  dropped  behind  them,  and 
there  was  no  possible  escape,  there 
swept  out  from  every  door  and  alley, 
from  every  comer  and  court,  such  a 
torrent  of  armed  men,  of  clutching, 
howling  women,  that  *' there  was 
strange  meat  hung  that  night  in  every 
man's  oellar."  And  when  the  Duke 
sent  presently  a  herald  to  ask  how 
his  men  at  arms  had  fared,  having 
received  no  further  news  of  them,  the 
citizens  hooted  at  him  from  their 
ramparts,  and  mocked  him,  crying, 
"  Duke,  go  seek  thy  dogs  (/Hic,  cherche 
tes  cAMmt) ! " — ^whidi  has  remained  in 
their  speech  ever  since  as  an  address 
of  infinite  derision. 

Again,  when  Anne  the  Duchess, 
whom  indi^  they  were  supposed  to 
love,  found  them  so  unruly  and  so 
rebellious  that  she  determined  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  castle,  not 
to  protect  the  town,  but  to  constrain 
it,  they  demanded  of  their  bishop  to 
excommunicate  the  men  who  worked 
for  her,  and  night  after  night  with 
singular  industry,  themselves  pulled 
down  the  stones  that  had  been  built 
up  during  the  day.    Only,  since  Anne 


wa.^  not  a  Breton  for  nothing  (and 
there  is  her  inscription  on  the  tower, 
Qui-qiie.n-(/ro<jne,  in  witness  of  that,) 
they  met  for  once  their  match. 

But  none  the  less  they  continued 
to  guard  their  liberties  and  their 
rights  witii  a  jealous  independence 
that  was  always  in  arms.  In  the 
days  of  their  wealth, — and  they  threw 
gold  out  of  windowa  to  tiic  beggara 
in  the  street! — they  were  willing  to 
give  millions  to  the  King,  but  the 
smallest  national  tax  they  furiously 
opposed*  Their  corsairs  fought  for 
their  own  hand  and  St.  Malo,  and 
only  accepted  as  an  indifferent  com- 
pliment the  thanks  of  France.  For 
it  was  only  in  rebellion  that  the 
Makmins  grew  patriotic;  up  to  a 
certain  period,  "their  country  was 
neither  Brittany,  nor  Fkance^  nor 
Engl  in  !  ;  but  in  return  for  service 
rendered,  they  deigned  to  ac4»pt  the 
protection  of  that  power  which  for 
the  moment  was  in  preponderance," 
—-which  means,  to  put  it  more 
crudely  than  her  historian,  that  St 
Malo  had  a  knack  of  being  on  Uie 
winning  side;  and  that  while  by 
accident  or  circum^tanee  thev  mii:^ht 
call  themselves  French  or  lireton, 
they  were  at  all  times  only  Malouin 
at  heart. 

Turbulent,  proud,  independent^ 
holding  their  heads  so  high  in  the 

world  that  it  seems  a  wonder  they 
did  not  tumble  off  their  little  rock- 
city  into  the  surrounding  sea,  this  is 
what  the  Malouins  were  from  the 
beginning  of  their  history.  It  seemed 
but  a  very  snuJl  step  further  than 
they  had  already  gone  to  accept  in 
theory  the  Revolution;  but  they  had 
not  foreseen  the  Terror.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  Terror  came  to  St. 
Malo. 

It  would  be  too  long,  and  iniiuiiely 
repugnant,  to  toll  in  detail  tiie  story 
of  that  sorrowful  time;  if  indeed, 
apart  from  its  greater  &ct8»  it  can 
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0ver  bs  folly  known.  It  is  only  liora 
and  tfaera  that  one  catches  glbaiMes 
of  the  smaller  lives  that  were  un- 
celebrated, unremnrked,  and  that  yet 
were  martyrdoms  ;  the  little  tragedies 
perhaps  of  women  who  prayed  in  their 
ohaioiiee  till  they  were  throat  out  of 
llieai,  wlio  prayed  on  tiio  drardi-steps 
till  they  were  imprisoned,  who  prayed 
in  their  cells  till  they  were  dooe  to 
death.  Tt  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
they  could  do  anything  but  pray  ;  it 
was  habit,  perhaps,  but  a  habit  wo 
call  heroism.  And  iu  all  tlie  country- 
side there  were  priesto,  some  of  them 
old  and  ill,  who  were  driven  into 
hiding,  proscribed,  hunted,  expelled, 
tortured  with  every  sort  of  suffering 
and  peril.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  one,  a  poor  man, 
the  son  of  a  labourer,  very  simple, 
wry  unlearned. 

Thrice  I  was  torn  by  force  out  of  the 
pulpit,  hiding  as  I  could  about  my 
pansh.  I  slept  more  often  with  the  pigs 
than  ir.  thi  -  cottages.  Sometimes  I  found 
crustii  oi  bread  hidden  in  the  hollows  of 
trsss;  oft^er,  I  went  hungry.  Men 
were  paid  to  track  us,  do-^s  trained  to 
bunt  us  by  scent,  watches  were  set  at 
nAf^  hi  ttuB  ways  where  we  might  pass; 
once  T  was  chased  from  dawn  t  '  ilnsk, 
with  houses  burning  and  guns  firing  on 
every  side  so  that  I  could  not  tell  where 
to  go,  and  the  next  day  I  fonnd  four 
priostb  and  ten  or  twelve  of  our  friends 
who  had  helped  us,  lying  dead  in  the 
paatiires  about  me.  It  was  seldom  I  was 
able  to  deep ;  I  had  no  time  to  he 
ilL  .  •  •  And  yet,  when  I  saw  women 
and  ehildrai  flyiug  in  fear  ot  their  lives ; 
when  our  poorest  poasimts  gn  l  i'c  rl  them- 
selves bread  and  water  that  they  might 
have  something  to  spare  for  those  wat 
were  in  hiding ;  when  I  saw  them  creep- 
teg  by  night,  at  risk  of  worse  than  death, 
to  pray  at  the  foot  of  a  croha  or  on  the 
■ts|>8  of  a  locked  chapel;— oh,  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  oupht  to  have 
sufibred  more,  much  more,  to  be  worthy 

of  thSBL 

There  is  a  plain  stone  cross  0:1  tKo 
dyke  that  joins  St.  ^lalo  to  the  mam- 
laiidj  a  cross  of  granite,  about  which 


hang  many  memoriee.  Oneisalogood 
of  tiie  days  when  the  Englifih  were 
a  terror  in  the  land,  a  st(Nry  ol  love 

and  parting  and  waitintr,  ending  in 
death  ;  but  there  is  anotiier  tliat  ends 
also  in  death,  and  this  one  is  true. 
For  daring  the  Choiuumerie  sixty- 
eight  priaonen^  taken  at  Dol,  were 
brou^t  to  Bth  Malo ;  the  women  and 
children  were  left  luider  guard  out- 
ride the  walls,  the  men  vhtit  into  the 
church  of  St.  .Sauveur  within  t!ic 
town.  But  at  ten  of  the  next  mui  n- 
ing  they  were  reunited  on  the  beach 
immediately  below  this  eroas,  where 
they  were  set  in  a  long  lini^  their 
backs  against  the  wall  of  the  dyke^ 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  sea, 
while  the  firing  party  loaded  their 
guns.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the 
prisoners,  a  little  boy  ten  years  old, 
let  hia  hat  he  eariied  away  by  the 
wind  and  ehaeed  it  till  he  was 
knee-deep  in  the  water ;  "  whereat 
the  great  number  of  people  looking 
on  laughed  very  joyously."  Tlien 
the  firing  began.  It  lasted  twenty 
minutes;  when  it  was  finished,  the 
great  tnnibril%  that  stood  ready,  were 
loaded  and  driven,  leaving  a  traO  of 
blood  on  all  the  road  tibey  passed 
over,  to  the  cemetery,  where  the 
bodies  were  thrnwn  into  a  pit.  It 
is  said, — and  no  wonder  !  —  that  wme- 
times  on  the  beach  at  nightfaii  one 
can  still  hear  the  sobbing  of  chiMreD, 
the  prayers  of  women,  and  the  oones 
of  men,  mingling  with  the  soond 
made  by  the  waves  as  thsy  ron  vp 
the  sand  towards  the  granite  cross. 

There  is  another  story  of  those  days 
that  is  worth  telling,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  plays  a  part  in  it ; 
the  story  of  Hhe  great  Cbonan  con- 
spiracy, which  might  have  altsted 
the  fate  of  France, — the  history  of 
Arrnand  do  la  Bou^rie  and  Tbdr6oo  do 
Mocllion. 

Aroiand  \',as  such  a  man  as  such 
times  are  apt  to  bring  forth;  so  full 
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of  what  hU  countrymen  call  xniHaiiw 
that  he  had  been  a  little  of  many 

thing's  Hefore  ho  hior'arae  a  loader  of 
Chouans,  the  accredit <<]  agent  and 
lieutenant  of  the  King  m  this  part 
of  High  Brittany.  He  had  been,  for 
iimtMioBy  an  officer  in  the  Goards ; 
he  had  been  alao^  for  a  time,  a 
TrappiBt  monk ;  he  had  hdd  a  post 
of  some  importance  in  the  army  of 
Lafayette.  It  is  said  by  his  adver- 
saries that  under  the  Monarchy  he 
was  a  Parliamentarian;  it  is  certain 
that  under  tbe  Republic  he  was  the 
most  doToted  of  HoyalistB  and  served 
his  cause  to  the  death.  And  the 
Btory  of  that  death  is  a  pitiful  one. 

Ho  liaH  already  been  denounced 
as  a  conspii  aior,  and  was  already  more 
or  le^  in  hiding  :  at  this  time  he 
had  his  head-quarters,  as  one  may 
call  them,  at  the  Ch&tean  dn  Fosse- 
Hingant  at  St.  Coulomb,  midway 
between  St.  Malo  and  Cancale.  It 
was  then  the  home  of  Marc  Drsilles, 
■whose  son  Andre,  the  hero  of  Nancy, 
had  Hung  himself  in  front  of  a  cannon 
as  it  was  fired,  to  check  an  insuiv 
xection  among  his  soldiers;  whose 
daughter,  Madame  de  la  Fonchais, 
was  presently  to  become  sorrowfully 
famous ;  whose  niece,  Th^r^se  de 
iMufliien,  was  the  Flora  MacHonHid 
uf  the  Malouin  couuLry,  as  beautiful, 
as  romantio^  as  devoted  as  she.  If 
Armand  de  la  Rontfrie  was  the  head 
cl  the  oonsinraGy,  she  was  its  heart ; 
she  went  from  house  to  house,  from 
farm  to  farm,  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
emptying  her  purse  among  the  poor, 
urging  the  cause  of  the  bang,  helping 
with  all  her  oourage,  her  fsiith,  her 
beauty,  to  build  up  that  great  enters 
prise  which  might  have  changed  the 
lustory  of  France.  "  She  was  so  good, 
80  innocent,  we  know  that  what  she 
told  us  must  be  right,"  the  peasants 
said  of  her ;  she  seemed  to  them  then, 
and  much  more  afterwards,  a  little 
saint  of  Qod.   And  presently,  as  one 


declares  of  her  who  tells  the  story, 
she  was  to  be  called  the  Angel  of  t£e 

Chouannerie. 

They  had  all  met  in  the  largo  low 
hall  of  the  Fosse-Hingant,  for  the 
time  had  almost  come  when  the  sign 
was  to  be  given  which  would  set  all 
Brittany  under  arms,  to  make  of  their 
enterprise  not  a  series  of  small  inde- 
pendent outbreaks,  but  the  uprising 
of  a  great  disciplined  array  under  its 
appointed  leaders,  with  a  concerted 
and  prearranged  plan  of  campaign. 
But  just  when  they  should  have  been 
most  sure  of  themselves,  there  had 
fallen  upon  them  a  strange  and  over- 
whelming discouragement  and  depres- 
sion;  they  hid  with  one  accord  un- 
buckled their  svvora^  and  flung  them 
upon  the  table  in  sign  of  abandonment 
and  witiidrawal.  They  urged  Armand 
de  la  Bon^e  to  fly  to  Jers^  from 
the  peril  that  surrounded  him;  ^ey 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a 
fishing  h"nt  reaxiy  and  in  waiting 
for  his  prussage.  And  Armand  had 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  bauds, 
and  listened,  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  had  faOed  him,  desperately  alone. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  among 
them,  so  timid  and  clear  and  young 
that  it  sounded  Hire  thr  vmVo  of  a 
child  ;  that  yet  grew  stronger  as  it 
went  ou,  and  gathered  such  a  force  into 
it  as  seemed  minKSulous.  "It  was 
like  a  trumpet,  or  a  bell  ringing  the 
tocsin,"  said  one  who  heard  it;  "and 
yet  it  made  me  think  of  my  mother 
singing  an  old  song  of  vrar  to  me  as  a 
lullaby."  One  does  not  know  what 
she  said ;  but  when  Tli^rese  de  Moel- 
lien  had  finished,  Armand  de  la 
Bou^e  was  standing  with  his  head 
high  and  a  new  light  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  men  about  the  table  had  seized 
their  swords  and  wore  swearing  tO 
follow  him  to  the  death. 

But  that  night  in  the  large  low  hall 
of  the  Fosse-Hingant  th^  was  a 
traitor;  and  before  the  sign  oould  be 
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given  thftt  sMoni  war,  -word  had  lieen 
nnt  to  Daatom,  tile  ftgents  of  the  Tenor 

were  on  the  track,  and  Armand  began 
that  last  long  flight  that  was  to  end 
for  him  only  in  death.  It  is  n  flight 
in  wliich  one  cannot  follow  hini  ,  no 
one  but  Therese  knew  all  its  stages. 
Hencef orwvd  he  was  never  to  pass 
two  nighte  in  the  aame  place;  he 
musfe  deep  under  hedges,  in  willow- 
flatik  beneath  firewood  pUed  in  noir- 
barges,  must  creep  from  castle  to 
cottage  where  Therese  had  implored 
for  him  a  shelter,  where  her  hand 
opened  for  him  the  door.  In  the 
darkness  she  brought  him  food,  con« 
■ded  him,  goided  him  to  a  temporary 
eafetf ;  by  day  she  sat  at  home  under 
the  eje  of  the  Terror,  and  stitched  at 
the  tine  embroidery  of  her  day  with 
death  waiting  at  her  shoulder.  And 
presently  the  end  came  for  them  both. 
Armand,  in  s  last  and  snpreme  efibrt^ 
had  crowed  the  Banoe  and  had  taken 
refuge  at  '^t  £nogat»  sleeping  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  in  the  cave  known  as 
the  Ooule-ea-F^es  :  where  few  dared  to 
enter,  partly  because  the  way  in  was 
closed  at  liigh  tide  by  the  water,  and 
also  beoaose,  as  all  tlM  world  believes, 
the  fsiries  meet  there  by  moonlight  to 
danoe  and  sing  npcn  the  sand. 

But  even  here  he  was  in  danger, 
and  by  night  he  fled  again,  he,  and 
an  aged  manservant,  and  Thero.se  de 
Moellien.  It  was  midwinter  and 
snowing  heavily,  and  in  the  forest  of 
La  Honavdaje  there  were  deep  and 
dangerous  diilfcs;  the  horses  they 
rode  were  worn  out,  fell,  and  oonld 
not  rise  again  ;  Armand  lay  as  one 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Therese  and 
the  old  serving-man  carried  him,  one 
does  not  know  how,  for  four  long 
miles  tfaroQgh  the  snoiwto  the  Oh&teaa 
de  la  GpyotnaraSs;  they  asked  for 
shelter  for  a  peasant  of  the  name  of 
Gosselin,  whom  they  had  found  lying 
by  the  way.  He  was  consumed  l)y 
fever,   half-starved,  broken-hearted, 


sand  hopeless ;  when  next  day  he  heard 
of  the  fate  of  the  King,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  ''weeping 
for  his  good  mastsr,  in  great  misery 

he  died." 

He  was  buried  the  same  night  in 
the  garden  of  the  castle,  where  he 
wae  laid  in  a  bed  of  lime  that  his 
body  at  least  might  escape  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies :  but  even  here 
he  was  to  fail.  His  grave  was  be- 
trayed by  the  same  traitor — hi*^  fnVnd 
and  physician,  save  the  mark  ! — who 
had  denounced  him  before  ;  his  head 
was  sent  to  Danton,  and,  being  unfor- 
tunately implicated  by  some  papers 
fonnd  in  his  ooflin,  the  XMsilles  family 
were  surrounded  in  the  Ch&tean  du 
Fosse-Hingant  and  put  under  arrest. 
This  w.'us  nearly  the  bei^inninn:  of  a 
terrible  massacre  ;  but  the  agents 
entered,  Madame  de  la  Fonchais  swal- 
lowed the  list  of  names  of  those  who 
had  joined  the  ooospiraoy,  and  saved 
hnndieds  from  certain  death.  It  was 
not  her  fault  that  she  did  not  save  all. 
But,  guided  always  by  Cheftel  the 
traitor,  the  agents  found  the  secret 
place  where  the  main  papers  of  the 
enterprise  were  hidden;  there  were 
letters  from  the  prinoesj,  xnstruolionsii 
details ;  if  there  waa  no  complete  list 
of  the  conspirators,  there  was  enough 
to  compromise  many,  and  not  one  of 
these  escaped.  A  hint,  or  an  ill-will 
that  suggested  one,  was  suflicient  in 
those  days ;  and  with  Danton's  agent 
and  Cheftel  the  traitor  laying  tiielr 
wits  together,  neither  was  lacking. 
They  arrested  the  lew  tliey  knew,  the 
several  they  suspected,  the  many 
whom  it  was  convenient  t/>  get  rid 
of ;  men,  women,  some  who  were  but 
children,  they  were  all  swept  away  to 
the  guiUotime. 

Among  those  who  fhns  died  were 
two  whom  one  oannot  but  remember 
tenderly.  One  was  Madame  de  la 
Fonchais,  who  was  arrested  in  mistake 
for  her  sister,  bat  forbade  the  error 
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to  be  declared,  "  Your  children  are 
younger,  and  need  you  moro,"  she 
writes.  "Mine  are  old  enuu^li  to 
remember  me ;  I  tiiink  I  could  nut 
bear  to  be  forgotten."  The  other 
was  Th^riee  de  Moellien,  the  Angel  of 
the  Chouannerie,  the  Flora  Macdonald 
of  High  Brittany,  the  fair  young  girl 
who  was  called  by  the  peasants  who 
loved  lier,  the  little  Saint  of  God. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Fontual 
there  is  the  hut  of  a  tab^tvaket,  a 
thatched  shed  under  trees  and  amid 
bramUe-brakee,  sweet  with  the  smell 
of  new-cut  wood,  of  fallen  pine-cones, 
of  apples  from  the  nVlermill  beside 
the  cottage.  In  autumn  it  is  very 
silent,  very  sunny  ;  there  are  no  birds 
singing,  no  life  among  the  trees,  only 
now  and  then  a  &int  rustle  as  of  some 
small  unseen  thing  in  the  grass,  and 
the  dull  thud  of  the  knife  as  it  pares 
and  shapes  the  hutterHwloured  wood 
of  the  sabots. 

The  saboUier  wears  a  leather  pad 
and  apron,  a  loose  shirt  open  over  a 
baiiy  breast,  great  wooden  dioes  filled 
with  straw  on  his  naked  feet;  he 
looks  out  from  a  grixiled  tai^e  about 
his  face  like  some  pf^^pinc^  creature  of 
the  forest,  timid,  lierce,  cunning,  sus- 
picious. He  has  been  telling  u»,  as 
he  works,  the  infinitely  little  he  knows 
about  the  Berolntion. 

"Dams,  viral  since  the  rich  folk 
werm't  strong  enough  to  look  after 
themselves,  it  was  fine  times  for  the 
poor,         mastera  ran  away  and  left 


their  people  in  charge  of  the  land  ; 
and  of  course  you  don't  fancy  tbey 
ever  got  it  back  !  Would  I  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  let  go  ever  so  many 
joume^,^  because  some  one  came  and 
said  it  was  hist  Not  likely,  I  sup- 
pose !  You  could  always  kidls  him 
and  say  it  was  the  Chouans,  my 
grand-dad  told  me,  and  knew. 
Tliore  was  a  mhotliery  as  it  might 
have  been  me,  who  found  the  papers 
of  a  big  cAdfaot*  hidden  in  tiie  hde 
of  a  tree.  Well,  hadn't  he  luck,  that 
fellow !  When  the  geigneur  came 
back,  he  just  met  him  in  a  dark  Int 

of  the  wood,  yonder,  and   Ay,  you 

wouldn't  think  ^iadame,  with  her 
coach  and  pair  and  all  her  fineries, 
was  just  the  grand-daughter  of  asofto^ 
IMT,  as  it  might  have  been  mb,  I  dare 
say.  But  tbon,  hadn't  he  luck,  that 
fellow ! " 

He  pauses  to  sharpen  the  high- 
pointed  toe  of  the  sabot  in  his  hand. 
"Those  rich  devils!"  he  chuckles, 
with  lips  lifting  over  pointed  yellow 
teeth.  <*  Wouldn't  I  have  liked  to 
twist  the  white  necks  of  all  those 
pretty  madamfw ! " 

He  is  carving  a  rose  in  his  mhot ; 
he  will  talk  no  more,  for  he  is  pre- 
occupied, busy,  for  the  moment  an 
artist.  But  it  is  not  difficxilt  to  see 
in  him  what  the  men  were  who 
brought  the  days  <tf  the  Red  Terror 
to  France. 

'  A  measure  of  land,  sUn  to  the  old 
TCT^uh  hidtM  and  oa^psnf  «. 
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The  moralist  is  justifirfl  in  issuing 
grave  warnings  against  sentimentality. 
An  artificial  excitement  of  good  feel- 
ing, an  expenditure  of  emotion  with- 
out adequftte  cause  and  in  pore  waate^ 
it  ]>  the  I(»ibl6  or  ▼100  of  efiunm" 
ate  men  and  half-educated  women. 
Brought  to  the  test  of  the  real,  it 
proves  in  most  cases  to  be  the  comedy 
of  sentiment  :  and,  even  if  sincere,  it 
uiidergoe«  a  ludicrous  collapse,  being 

incapable  of  redaotioQ  into  pnustioa 
fientimentaU^,  then,  might  Jooaely 

be  defined  as  an  indulgence  <tf 
feeling  for  the  feeling's  aake^  or  as 
wasteful  emotion ;  but  so  much  is 
denounced  under  the  term,  that  defi- 
nition is  rendered  imposi>ible.  In- 
deed, the  one  thing  definite  about 
•entinientalitj  »  tbat  the  English- 
•peaking  lacee  detest  it  thorong^y, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Kay,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  under  penalty  of 
severe  censure,  we  must  embrace 
utilitarianism  in  it"  most  rigid  form, 
and  decide  forlhwiLii  tiiat  ail  i»ensi- 
hjHty  is  semtimeiital*  and  all  ^pftl'itg 
intrineieelly  disgraoefnL 

What,  then,  do  we  nndentand  hy 
this  term  of  disparagemrat  or  con- 
demnation ;  this  term  which,  in  our 
common  usage,  means  everything,  or 
something,  tliat  is  very  bad?  Before 
we  use  it,  we  ought  at  least  to  have 
made  it  dear  to  oorselTes  what  this 
evetylliing;  or  anmething,  is.  And 
perhaiM  we  may  be  helped  to  dearer 
comprehension  by  a  little  journey 
into  the  land  of  the  sentimentalists  ; 
by  a  brief  examination  of  certain 
writers  who  are  commonly  accused  of 
sentimentality.  To  begin  with,  we 
shall  find  that  these  writers,  eadi  in 
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his  own  way,  laboured  to  ascertain 
the  permissible  degree  of  sentiment, 
the  not  too  much  and  the  not  too 
little ;  and  that  they  were  hampered 
in  their  task  by  a  defective  termino- 
logy,— a  terminology  which  is  still 
defectiTe^  and  more  ooftfuaing  than 
ever.  Thus  our  English  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  required  sensi- 
bility, and  deplored  its  excess.  I^ut 
tliey  could  nut  express  this  excess 
by  any  simple  word.  Hie  IVench  of 
to-day  can  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  aendble  man  who  is  naturally 
open  to  sympathetie  ttOBOtions,  and 
the  sentimental  man  who  artificially 
excites  hLs  own  good  feelings  for  the 
pleasure,  or  presumed  honour,  which 
he  derivea  from  them.  But  our 
aaoestors  knew  not  what  to  onder- 
atand  by  ientim^ntal ;  and  at  preaent 
we  are  reputed  sensible  almost  in  pro- 
portion to  our  lack  of  sensibility; 
while,  again,  it  is  very  possible  for 
our  French  eont4?mporaries,  and  barely 
possible  for  ourselves,  to  use  scnU- 
mmUd  aa  an  epithet  withont  implying 
aunmary  coindft**^**^^OHt 

It  waa  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  considerably 
before  the  appearance  of  The  Sbnti- 
MENTAT.  JoTTRNET,  that  one  of  Richard- 
son's many  devoted  correspondents 
declared  herself  at  a  losa  to  nnder- 
ataad  the  meaning  of  the  word 
tetUimmtalf  ao  mvdi  in  TOgae  of  late. 
"In  letters  and  common  conversationa 
T  have  asked  several  who  m;idc  use 
of  it,  and  have  generally  received  for 
answer,  it  is  —  it  is  —  aenttmenUd. 
Everything  clever  and  agreeable  is 
comprehended  in  the  word ;  but  I  am 
ooimnoed  a  wrong  Inteipretation  ti 
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givaii,  faeoanae  it  it  impoarible  that 
evefTthiog  dever  and  agreeable  can 

be  so  common  as  this  word.    T  am 
frequently  astonished  to  hear  such  a 
one  is  a  sentimental  mao  ;  we  were  a 
aentimental  party  ;  I  have  been  taking 
a  teniimental  wbUe."   Now  Riohavd- 
son  himMlf  barely  employs  the  word. 
In  Sm  Charles  Orandison  it  is 
^ter    a    s«  rit*^ntious    tiradf^  ai^'nin^t 
romantic  girls  who  pmte  of  first  love, 
more  rightly  styled  first  folly,  tliat 
Lady  Grandisou  draws  up  suddenly, 
learing  she  is  too  sentimeiital :  "The 
Erenoh  only  are  proud  of  sentimento 
at  this  date ;  the  English  cannot  bear 
them  ;    story,  story,  story,   is  wliat 
they  hunt  after,   whether  sense  or 
nonsense,    probable  or  improbable." 
This  is  to  say  that  Richardson,  offer- 
ing amusement  in  the  hope  to  secure 
lefonnation,    protests    against  the 
neglect  of  the  lay-sermons  which  he 
embodies  in  his  stories.    Not  that  be 
really  feared,  or  had  need   to  fear, 
s!n  ]i  neglect.    He  was  indeed  espe- 
cially admired  as  a  director  of  con- 
scienoea.    "A  Friend^  oonld  ooUec^ 
in  a  stont  irolimie  (prinied  for  S, 
Su^arehon)  what  he  calls  the  Moral 
and  Instructive  Sentiments,  Maxims, 
Cautions,  and  Reflections,  of  the  truly 
illustrious  philosopher  and  modestly 
anonymous    author,    whose  works 
amiably  illnstrate  and  strongly  en- 
force ^e  proper  virtnet  of  Bfan  and 
Woman,  Parent  and  Child,  Old 
and  Youth,  Master  and  Servant  1 
Nowadays,  it  may  be,  we  not 
consult  this  collection  of   "  elevated 
thoughts,  beautiful  sentiments,  and 
instructive  lessons"  in  our  hours  of 
embarrassment  with  regard  to  tiie 
whole,  or  particular,  duty  ut  man. 
We  remember  Richardson,  if  we  re> 
member  him  at  all,  as  an  artist  who 
furnished    a   noble    tragedy  in  his 
account  of  that  Clarissa  whose  \T>rtue 
brought  her  no  material  rewarda,  aud 
as  a  moraUrt  who  kid  himself  apesk 


to  caricature,  who  was  ludicrously 
immoral  when  he  celebrated  the 
worldly  success  of  the  prudential 
Pamela.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
remember  also  that  liichardson  pos- 
sessed an  extremely  intimate  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  humaa 
heart,  and  laboured  worthily  to  ap- 
portion the  rightful  dues  of  reason 
and  feeling,  of  sense  and  sensibility. 
The  sentiment  he  wished  to  incdcate 
is  of  the  domestic  and  "proper  oider  j 
and  his  heroes  are  sentimental  (as  he 
understood  the  meaning  ol  the  word) 
because  they  are  apt  to  deal  in  sen- 
tentious TTHL-gima      monl  aphorisms. 

Here  the  question  ari^s  whether 
our  ancestors,  in  the  age  of  Richard- 
son, were  accustomed  to  improve  the 
occasion,  and  favour  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  with  spoken  aermona- 
in-Uttle.  XTnless  SSnglish  nature  has 
wbdly  changed  in  a  century,  tiie 
mouther  of  fine  phrases  would  most 
probnf)ly  have  been  shunned,  OF 
tieat*rd  to  some  such  curt  objurgation 
as  was  bestowed  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
upon  his  nephew.  We  can  prove  at 
most  that  the  display  of  sentiniNLte 
and  of  moral  aphorisms  was  allowed 
and  prized  in  epistolary  oorrospond- 
en  CP  ;  and  that,  in  certain  cases,  this 
moralising  was  prompted  by,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  wasteful  emotion.  Thus 
ICiss  Sewaxd,  one  of  our  "sweet 
sermonising  epistolariana,"  could  re- 
gret the  absence  of  a  friend  in  the 
following  manner : 

Pleasant  were  the  weein  we  have 

recently  pas.sed  together  in  this  ancient 
and  embowered  mansion  1  I  had  strongly 
felt  the  silence  and  vacancy  of  the  de- 
privii^  day  on  which  yon  Tsniahad. 
How  prone  are  our  hearts  perversely  to 
quarrel  with  the  friendly  coercion  of 
employment  at  the  very  instant  in  which 
it  is  clearing  the  torpid  and  injurioas 
mists  of  unavuling  melancholy.  .  .  . 
Yirhiom  friendamp,  how  pnie,  how 
sacred  are  thy  deUghts  I  Sophia,  thy 
mind  is  capable  of  tasting  them  in  all 
their  poignance;  against  how  many  of 
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ma's  incidanti  may  that  oapaoUj  b« 
ecmridered  m  a  oonnterpoise  t 

And  not  only  could  such  a  letter 
be  handed  about  and  copied  as  if  it 
were  written  by  Madame  de  Scvigno, 
but  an  admirinj;  public,  or  section  of 
the  public,  could  welcome  aix  volumes 
of  the  kind. 

After  BiduMdaon  oame  BoiuNaii, 
hii  admirer,  and  the  fliat  European 
writer,  as  Richardson  was  the  lirst 
English  writer,  to  awaken  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  women.  In  the 
midst  of  a  polished  and  immorui 
aociety  he  gave  loieible  e»prBarion.  to 
the  aentunent  of  peaoefol  and  domaa- 
tic  life,  Reneh  women  were  de- 
lighted to  reoognise  themselves  in  the 
Julie  of  TiA  NouvELLE  Heloise,  and 
discover  liiat  they  were  possessed  of 
hearts  and  feelings.  They  apostro- 
phised virtue  and  principle  in  their 
leMaia,  like  their  ^tiak  aiaton^  bat 
with  the  added  fervour  whidi  die- 
^ffgnm>ft<l  Julie  from  the  heroixies  of 
Hichard5>on.  And  more  than  this, 
thf^v  followed  their  master  in  conceiv- 
ing tlie  necessity  of  a  self-revelation 
which  should  be  unpleasant  and  com- 
plete. Aa  for  the  maater  himaalf, 
tiie  apoatle  of  Seoaibility  who  wee  ao 
potent  for  good  and  ill,  Hume  well 
described  him  in  a  letter  to  Blair : 
"  lie  has  only  felt  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  in  this  rospect 
hiii  sensibility  rises  to  a  pitch  beyond 
what  t  have  aeen  any  example  of 
.  .  .  .  He  ia  like  •  man  who 
wea  atripped  not  only  of  hia  dothea^ 
but  of  his  skin,  and  turned  out  in 
that  situation  to  combat  with  the 
rude  and  boisterous  elements."  This 
physical  image  of  a  shuddering  and 
mortal  exposure  is  not  a  whit  too 
atrong.  A  life  in  whieh  aeoaibility  ia 
taken  aa  the  aole  rule  ol  coiMlnet  wiU 
he  a  lila  ol  petnlal  error.  Reverie 
will  usurp  the  place  of  action,  and 
pleasurable  emotion  that  of  duty. 
Boniiooan  confesses,  in  the  pride  of 


hia  hvmiUtj,  tha.t  he  ia  eioeptional, 
and  wholly  unfitted  for  ft  aooiely 
which  ia  baaed  on  oiUigation.  He 

has  liis  uneasy  consciousness  that  the 
good-will  of  emotion  is  apt  to  come 
short  of  the  deed  ;  ijul  ;i  '<*'lf-deceiver, 
and  fully  convinced  liiat  his  heart  is 
good,  he  lays  the  Uane  not  on  himaelf 
but  on  didhaetiott.  In  ahorf^  it  waa 
impoaaible  lor  him  to  enter  into 
reasonable  reUtiona  with  any  aingle 
human  being. 

In  England,  Hannah  More, — a  blue- 
stocking of  sentiment,  according  to 
Db  Qoinoey — ia  the  first  writer  I  find 
who  employe  seniimmUal  in  ite  duh 
paraging  oonnotation.  PaUiahing^  at 
the  age  ol  twenty-two,  an  eaaay  on 
The  Danger  op  Sentiment  at  or 
RoM.\NTic  Connections,  she  complains 
of  the  wanton  perversion  of  that 
good  and  plain  teim,  ttefUinieni. 
Sentiment  ia  now  bat  tiie  vamirii  of 
virtue  to  oonoeal  the  deformity  ci 
vioe  j  and  now  the  worst  of  men  and 
women  are  sentimental,  that  is  to  say, 
they  plume  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  speak  and  write  sentimentally. 
Upon  which  she  proceeds  to  deal  with 
that  betrayal  ol  matie  and  ^mMmg 
maidwHi  by  town  lakea  whieh  anpplieai 
as  we  may  remember*  the  ahnoat 
inevitable  theme  of  novels  in  the 
eiirhteenth  century.  Your  all  too 
creduious  damsel,  accordiTiL^  to  Han- 
nah More,  has  her  head  originally 
tamed  by  the  reading  of  pernicious 
romanoea,and  eonfirma  her  inaanity  by 
sentimental  oorreapoDdenoe^  aweeteat 
if  eland estinek  with  a  aentimental 
friend  who  oncoTirages  her  to  dwell 
upon  the  tyranny  of  sorflid  parents, 
and  the  supreme  importance  of 
romantic  and  disinterested  love.  She 
ia  now  in  a  fit  ctmdition  to  beooBM 
the  victim  el  a  deaigning  man  wImv 
perceiving  much  vanity  &ad  aome 
sensibility  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
addresses  his  compliments  to  the  per- 
fections of  her  mind  rather  than  to 
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those  of  her  person,  aoawen  senti- 
ment by  rhiqwody,  and  onivieB  her 

in  contempt  of  illiberal  prejodioes. 

And  our  motherly  Minerva  of  twenty- 
two,  by  way  of  conclusion,  is  inclined 
to  think  tluit  the  fatal  error  is  due  to 
a  confusion  of  »entiment  and  principle ; 
sentiment  is  of  the  head,  whereas 
principle  has  its  righteous  seat  in  the 
heart.  The  proposition  would  be 
somewhat  startling,  did  we  not 
remember  that  she  is  reprobating 
what  the  French  call  amaurs  ttte ; 
and  of  course  she  is  wholly  free  to 
indite  a  rhyming  epistle  in  praise  of 
sensibility,  and  tell  over,  on  such  fit 
occasion,  the  bead>roll  of  the  contem- 
porary great  to  whom  the  valued 
quality  may  be  ascribed.  These,  and 
herself,  are  for  deeds,  not  words. 
The  true  votaries  of  sweet  Sensibility, 
she  is  sure,  will  not  "  waste  on  fancy 
what  should  warm  the  hearty**  or 
**  weep  o'ei^  Werther  while  their  chil- 
dren starve. "  She  welcomes  Mac 
kenzie,  "the  tender  moralist  of 
Tweed,"  l)ut  will  have  none  of  the 
"  perverted  Sterne,"  however  touching 
may  be  his  page. 

Censure  may  at  once  be  passed  on 
Sterne  in  his  character  as  the  philan- 
derer, if  the  censure  is  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  offence.  Such 
genuine  sentiment  as  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  his  lettei'S  goes  forth  to 
his  daughter,  lie  is  interested  in 
the  material  comfort  of  his  wif^  but 
endures  her  absence  with  easy  philo- 
sophy. Once  on  a  day,  indeed,  he 
yearned  to  steal  from  the  world 
with  her  to  some  little  sun-gilt  cot- 
tage on  the  side  of  a  romantic  hill, 
there  to  leain  of  Nature  how  to  live. 
Once  on  a  day,  if  she  were  absent^ 
he  would  hire  her  lodgings,  bedew 
his  solitary  meal  with  tears,  and  give 
a  thousand  pensive  pmetrating  looks 
at  the  chair  she  had  so  often  graced 
in  their  (juiet  and  sentimental  re- 
pasts ;  or  he  would  visit  the  good 


Miss  8  »  their  wi^denUt  and 

vent  such  affectionate  gusts  of  pas- 
sion that  she  was  constrained  to  leave 

the  room,  and  sympathise  in  the 
dressing-room. "  But  now,  of  courso, 
the  toiie  of  liis  e})ist<)lury  correspon- 
dence with  her  must  be  that  of 
amiable  indifiSurenoe ;  fi>r  he  believes, 
in  all  good  faith,  that  matrimony  is 
incompatible  with  sentiment.  Tet 
he  must  ever  have  a  Dulcinea,  in 
order  that  he  may  *Mmr?nonise  his 
soul."  And  pray  how  may  you 
grudge  him  his  method  of  harmony, 
if,  lifes  his  Sentimental  Traveller,  he 
"never  does  a  mean  action,  except 
in  some  interval  between  one  senti- 
mental passion  and  another  **!  He 
but  needs,  as  he  assures  us,  to  make 
himself  believe  that  lie  is  in  love, 
and  then  he  may  proceed  in  the 
French  way,  sentimentally;  though 
indeed  the  French  "have  no  precdee 
idea  annexed  to  the  word,*'  and  are 
arrant  bunglers,  since  they  "make 
love  by  sentiments."  It  is  amusing 
enough  that  ho  cari  report  to  his 
Dulcinea-Eliza  that  he  has  ])assed  a 
sentimental  and  tearful  afternoon 
with  Mrs.  James,  talking  of  nothing 
but  her  "sweet  virtues  and  endearing 
conduct,"  or  with  old  Lofd  ftlthurst^ 
who  "heard  me  talk  of  thee  with 
uncommon  satisfaction,  —  for  there 
was  only  a  thiid  person,  and  of 
sensibility,  with  us."  But  when  be 
holds  out  to  two  at  least  tA  his 
Bulctneas  the  possibility  that  he  may 
some  day  be  a  widower,  or  asks 
his  daughter  to  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  grief  that  "the  incomparable 
woman, '  her  mother's  rival,  lies  ill, 
it  is  not  so  much  ridicule  as  contempt 
whidi  he  deserves. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that 
sentimentality  is  incompatible  wiUi 
the  soDSe  of  humour.  And  yet 
Sterne  ranks  with  the  great  humour- 
ists; he  has  added  Uncle  Toby  to 
the  scanty  number  of  those  typical 
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creations  which  serve  to  excite  end- 
lew  refleotion  and  oomnoent  upon  tlie 
mysteries  and  inooogroities  of  hunuui 

nfttare.  It  is  true  that  Uncle  Tobj 
ia  an  incarnation  of  sentiment.  But 
he  ia  prcKented  humorously ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  more  truly 
surprising  that  Bieme,  being  what 
he  was,  could  approve  himself,  in 
iikdB  inataace^  the  dramstic  hnmoarisk) 
or  that  he  ooold  ofibr  aentiment  with 
80  little  admlztora  of  donbtlnl  ele- 
ments. 

Now  the  sensibility  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was,  in  its  liest  form, 
humanitarian.  Uncle  Toby  is  the 
most  hamaoe  of  neoi  and  not  only 
benevolent  bnt  beiiefloent»  "when 
occasion  offers.  HiB  sentiment  is 
infused  with  faith,  h<^>e,  and  charity ; 
he  has  the  gtiileloss  and  simple  heart; 
his  wi»ilom  is  tliat  of  love.  Ittit 
humour  depends  as  it  were  on  a 
conspiracy  between  writer  and 
reader.  In  the  ease  of  Unole 
Toby,  ve  and  Stenie  peroeiTe  that 
he  is  an  object  f(tr  tender  mirth, 
lovable  and  absurd,  and  lovable 
almost  Ijecause  of  his  absurdity.  He 
delights  in  war,  and  is  wholly 
humane ;  the  man  of  sentiment^  he 
may  not  imdetstaad  his  brother,  or 
be  nnderatood  by  this  brother,  who 
yet  does  not  fail  in  aflfoctiott.  And 
it  \n  part  of  the  humour  that  we 
should  make  a  return  npim  ourtielves, 
and  consider  tliat  our  instincts  ai-e 
for  peace,  but  al-so  for  war ;  and  that 

irony  may  play  for  ever  npoo  our 
sympathetic  and  social  interoooisa 

Bnt  Sterne  is  no  Cervantes,  and  we 
may  not  be  sure  that  his  design 
L'ofs  further  than  to  make  us  share 
hiH  admiration  of  Ll^ncle  Tobv,  and 
laugh  with  him  at  his  discovery  that 
XTnole  Toby  ladcs  that  oomman-tenae 
which  we  and  Sterne  are  prond  to 
poasess.  Sterne  did  weQ  also  to 
seclude  his  hero  of  humane  sensibility 
so  thorooghly  from  the  worid,  for 


sensibility  would  fare  but  poorly  in 
the  press  of  men.  A  diiferent  hero 
were  required,  and  a  pathos  other 
than  Sterne  coold  eomroand.  A 
Cc^nel  Newcome,  for  example, 
proves  to  l)e  a  pathetic  figure  whose 
suffering  is  unmerited,  or  merited 
because  he  has  not  somewhat  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  added  to  his 
diild-like  simplicity. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Stenie  presentiy 
designed,     in     The  Sentiicistal 
Traveller,  to  foster  in  the  world 
at  lari:  -  tliat  .sensibility,  that  spirit 
of  huuiaiiity,  with  which  Uncle  Toby 
was   so    admirably   endowed.  lie 
vroidd  teach  ns  to  *']ov«  each  other 
better  than  vre  do^"  and  this  by 
narrating  a  little  jonmey  of  lus  own, 
"  a  quiet  jotuuey  of  the  heart  in  pur- 
suit of  Nature."    But  in  giving  free 
exerci??<»,    in    this    journey,  to  his 
natural  affections,  he   has  alao  set 
loose  that  personal  hnmoorist  that 
jester  witii  the  sa^s  leer,  who  re- 
mained fairly  abashed  and  silent  in 
the  presence  of  TJnde  Toby.    He  is 
journeying  forth  in   que<?t  of  those 
adventuKs  which    he    is    sure  will 
never  fail  to  the  man  who  interests 
his  heart  in  the  passing  scene;  but 
he  men  his  pathelio  incidents  by 
poshing  into  the  fbregnmnd  to  dis> 
play  his   tear-bedewed  handkerdiief 
and  his  superfine  feelings.    For  he  is 
both  a  master  and  a  master-offender 
in  the  art  of  pathos.     Yet  if  we  set 
aside  his  tricks  of  false  pathos  and 
lewd  innuendo,  we  can  foUow  the 
Sentimental  Traveller  with  delight» 
so  natural  is  he  in  his  affectations, 
if  not  in  his  affk;tions  ;  and  so  en- 
gaging when  he   eonfe^^es,  with  a 
smile,  his  lapses  from  .sentiment,  or 
applauds    Math     light    malice  the 
victories  which  his  tendw  senribilitj 
carries  off  against  oppressing  wisdom. 
And,  besides^  he  odfers  us  a  series  of 
v^nettee  so  lively  and  vivid,  that  we 
are  tmipM  to  define  sentimentality 
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as  the  art  of  extracting  the  pictur- 
es«]W©  from  a  f^ivon  situation.  Our 
Traveller  is  light  of  heart,  facile  in 
sympathy,  amused  and  ready  to 
amuse ;  aa  optimist  who  is  expressly 
concerned  to  show  that,  il  we  but 
yield  ourselves  to  the  gentler  passions 
and  affections,  we  learn  the  better  to 
appreciate  not  only  one  another,  but, 
as  he  adds,  the  world. 

And  here  Sterne  parts  oompamy  with 
his  disciples;  with  Heine  the  Senti- 
mental Trayeller  of  the  Reisebilder, 
and  with  Jean  Paul  Riehter,  the  main 
body  of  whose  work  is  as  it  were 
a  sentimental  journey  through  life. 
For  these  two  are  humourists  and 
pessimists;  hamouristB  whose  senti- 
ment Is  a  rebellion  against  the  des- 
potism of  tact.  It  matters  not  that 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  giving  this  defini- 
tion of  sentimentality  (a  definition 
much  the  same  as  that  which  Heine 
furnished),  was  seeking  to  character- 
ise the  Celtic  temperament.  One 
may  readily  grant  that  the  Oelt  is 
marked  by  sensibility  or  sentimentality 
(Matthew  Arnold  uses  the  terms  as 
convpftible),  and  yet  not  refuse  the 
quality  to  the  men  of  other  stocks. 
There  are  families  of  spirits,  families 
which  are  represented  ul  various 
epochs  and  In  difibrent  nations. 
Boassean  the  Swiss,  Hdne  the  Jew, 
Riehter  the  Teuton,  Byron  and 
Shelley,  Petrarch  and  Tasso, — these 
speak,  each  in  his  own  way,  for  that 
family  of  sentimentalists  who  are  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  life  as  it  is.  Men 
of  action  are  swilt  In  condenmation 
ol  these  sentimentalists  as  unfit  for 
life ;  but  the  hasty  judgment  is  the 
uncharitable,  and  the  nninformed. 
Rir-!itrr,  for  example,  is  a  rebel  of 
sentiment ;  but  then  he  wields  tlio 
lash  against  his  own  kin.  In  his 
Titan  he  shapes  forth  a  varied  group 
of  men  of  ezoesslTe  feeling,  that  he 
may  express  his  mistrost  of  them; 
and  in  his  Flbobljahbs  he  divides 


himself  into  two  brethren,  of  whom 
the  one  is  dreamy  and  unpractical, 
and  the  other  decisive  and  energetic. 
Protesting  against  the  form  and 
fashion  of  this  world,  he  is  gnilty,  if 
you  will,  of  taking  refuge  in  an 
idyllic  world  of  his  own  creation  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  this  idyllic  world 
are  pit  r^ciiti  i  t  )  us  by  a  humourist, 
presented  as  creatures  to  excite  our 
tendemees  and  v&dh  in  that  thej 
are  human,  which  is  to  say  posssesed 
of  qualities  that  conflict  together.  It 
is  this  very  conflict  which  furnishes 
moralists  and  theologians  with  argu- 
ments for  the  necessity  of  another 
life ;  man  is  unfit  for  this  world,  in 
the  sense  that  the  full  harmony  of  his 
being,  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his 
moral  needs,  is  not  to  be  realised 
under  the  present  ord«r.  Indeed, 
froTTi  the  pages  of  Riehter  you  miMit 
brmg  together  a  whole  breviary  of 
aspiration. 

:Mackemde's  Man  of  FmKLnrG,  also, 
is  a  Sentimental  Traveller.  like 
Steme,  Madtenne  would  foster  philr 
anthropic  sensibility  by  "recitals 
of  little  adventures  in  which  the 
dispositions  of  a  man,  sensible  to 
judge,  and  still  more  warm  to  feel, 
had  room  to  uniuld  themselves."  But 
he  is  no  humourist^  either  personal  or 
creative;  no  Democritus  and  Hera- 
elitus,  the  laughing  philosopher  and 
the  weeping,  in  one.  Sentiment,  to 
him,  is  a  sad  and  serious  matter ;  it 
is  as  a  weeping  philosopher  that  he 
records  "a  few  incidents  in  a  life 
undistinguished,  except  by  some 
futures  of  the  hout**  The  friends 
ol  young  Harley  fear  that  he  is  too 
careless  of  hts  interests,  and  would 
have  him  go  np  to  London  to  press 
a  suit  with  that  spirit  and  assurance 
which  becomes  a  man  who  would 
make  a  figure  in  the  world.  But 
Mackenzie  cannot  aUow  him  to  press 
this  suit,  for  he  shaiply  divides  man- 
kind into  two  classes;  you  are  of  the 
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wolvM,  or  of  the  sheep  upon  whom 
th^  raven ;  a  Man  of  the  World  or 

a  Man  of  Feeling.  Harley,  journey- 
ing forth,  has  his  candour  traded 
upon,  and  finds  ainplo  occasion  for 
the  exerciBO  of  sympathy  and  bene- 
fioenoe  towards  the  vktiiiu  ol  an 
BnliwKng  worid.  Betoxnin^  with  • 
heart  **wann  as  ever  in  the  caiise 
of  virtue,"  he  falls  sick  of  a  fever 
caught  in  charitable  ministrations. 
Ho  has  loved  in  silence  an  heiress  of 
like  sensibility  with  himself ;  and  it 
is  on  bii  deathbed  that  he  hears  that 
bis  love  is  shared. 

Maeksnsie^  to  convey  his  pathos, 
employs  a  language  of  the  heart  tiiat 
is  all  too  soft  and  melting ;  but  he  is 
not  without  sense  of  the  dangers  of 
an  excessive  sensibility.  He  will 
deplore  that  degree  of  sentiment 
which,  in  the  hosoni  of  »  man  des- 
tined to  the  drudgery  of  tihe  world, 
is  •  sonroe  of  endless  disgust,"  and 
wH!  npprr>vf»  h\H  Kawlinson  when  he 
dis('l;iirL]s  the  title  of  a  romr^ntic  lover. 
Like  Hannali  Muie,  he  is  alarmed  at 
the  influence  of  "  those  poetical  de- 
8cripti(ms  of  the  heanty  ol  virtoe  and 
honour,"  whieh  the  oiroalatuig  libraries 
afford.  But  he  is  all  for  "romantic 
enthusiasm  **  at  the  thought  that  it 
,  is  held  up  to  ridicule  })y  the  men  of 
the  world,  "  The  world  is  in  gt  iK  ral 
selfish,  interested,  and  unthinking, 
and  throws  the  fanpntatkm  of  romanoe 
or  melaneholy  on  every  temper  moie 
soBoeptible  than  its  own*  It  IS  not 
the  romantic  torn,  he  consideni^  which 
needs  disco\ir>i  foment  in  nn  age  of 
frivolity  and  false  honour.  His  An- 
nesley,  in  The  Man  of  tue  Wobld, 
*'  looks  on  happiness  as  confined  to 
the  sphere  ol  the  sequestered  life"; 
and,  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
he  has  taken  it  for  his  task  to  pre- 
serve humnnitv  of  disposition  with- 
out allouiiig  it  to  deijpnerate  into 
fatal  weakness.  But,  then,  Amit  sley 
and  all  his  hQuseiiuld  must  fail  a  prey 


to  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  the  Man  of 
the  World.  The  world  1  Mackensie 
will  perish  with  the  sheep  rather  than 
join  the  ravening  herd.  You  have 
much,  if  not  all,  of  Mackenzie  in  the 
pari^aph  with  which  he  concludes 
hii  firsts  and  more  funons  book :  '*  I 
sometimes  visit  Barley's  grave ;  I  sit 
in  the  lioUow  of  the  tree.  It  is 
worth  a  thousand  homilies ;  every 
noble  feeling  rises  within  nm  1  Every 
beat  of  my  heart  awakens  a  virtue  ! 
But  it  will  make  you  liate  the  world 
— Ko :  there  is  saoh  an  air  ol  gentle- 
ness around,  that  I  can  hate  nothing; 
but,  as  to  the  world — I  pity  the  men 
of  it" 

Three  years  after  the  publication 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling  came  that 

of    TU£    bullKOWS    OF     THE  YoUNG 

Wkrthjbb.  Much  in  the  same  way 
as  Vrmdk  mofalists  deplore  the  teais 
which  Paul  et  YiBonns  cause  to 
be  shsd,  Hannah  Mon,  as  we  have 

seen,  would  not  b.ave  uq  wfi-^te  sym- 
pathy upon  the  imaginary  woes  of 
Charlotte's  lover.  Now  the  design 
of  Groethe,  in  his  own  words,  was 
to  rcproaent  n  young  man,  endowed 
with  deep  and  pore  sensibility  and 
true  penetration,  who  loses  himself 
in  enthusiastic  dreams,  and  is  under- 
mined by  speculation,  till  at  last, 
distraught  by  a  hopeless  passion,  ho 
commits  suicide.  Werther,  indeed,  is 
the  IqU  and  sineere  disciple  ol  Boils' 
seen*  He  has  taken  the  heart  for 
his  gnide  in  Ufa.  Protesting,  hut 
not  rebelling,  against  an  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  sooiotv  M-hich  will 
not  treat  him  as  an  equal,  or  will 
value  him  for  his  talents  and  not 
for  his  moral  worth,  he  consorts  with 
the  good  and  simple  who  lead  the 
pastorid  life.  Designing  to  embellish 
his  days  with  innocent  and  spiritual 
pleasures,  he  is  involved  in  n  moral 
conflict,  and  refuses  either  to  act 
or  to  renounce  action.  Goethe  him- 
self, n^Ueved  by  artistic  confession, 
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after  his  won^  ipeedily  plied  pro- 
fessing Wertherians  with  ridicule. 
In  Peter  Brey,  he  travestied  the 
Alsatian  Lenscheuring  wlio  founded  a 
Secret  Order  of  Sensibility.  In  The 
Tbiumps  of  Sbnsibiutt,  he  Allowed 
hia  Pkince  Oromux)  to  dote  upon  a 
puppet  stufied  with  romanoes  (in- 
cluding Werthrr  and  La  Nouvelle 
Heloisk)  and  to  worship  Nature, 
without  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  amid 
portable  scenery  which  he  owes  to  the 
Btage  carpenter.  Lftter,  to  Werther 
he  oppoeed  his  aetiire  and  practical 
Hermann ;  and  he  deferred  his  fruit- 
ful friendshij)  with  Schiller,  the 
disciple  of  Knii^-inau,  because  ho 
mistrusted  the  tendencies  of  Scliiller's 
workd,  because  the  stormy  and  stress- 
ful Bobber^Moor  wbb  a  Werner  in 
full  revolt. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Schiller  found  in  Qoethe  a  chief 
representative  of  the  naive  poet^  who 
are  able  to  reproduce  the  real  with 
charm  and  to  inspire  content,  whereas 
^  he  describes  himself  as  a  sentimental 
poel^  a  shaper  ol  ideals  which  tend 
to  make  men  unsatisfied  with  the 
present  order.  Something  has  been 
already  said  in  the  matter.  It  is 
onougli  to  point  out  tliat  Schiller,  by 
drawing  this  distinction,  does  not 
imply  disparagement  of  himself.  And 
disparagement  would  be  unjust ;  for 
content  and  discontent  may,  severally, 
be  noble  or  ignoble,  and  men  are  as 
good  as  they  are  because  they  desire 
to  be  better.  But  Goethe,  losing  his 
friend,  found  occasion  for  new  mis- 
trust of  sensibility.  He  could  praise 
the  author  d  I  Pbohbssi  Sposi 
because  he  poesesaed  sentiment  with> 
out  sentimentality ;  but  the  young 
poets  of  Germany,  he  declared,  lay 
sick, — ^were  all  sentimental,  subjec- 
tive, romantic.  Against  the  Heine 
who  was  to  bury  the  Romantic  school 
of  German  poets  with  laughter  and 
tears,  against  the  Heine  who  defined 


sentimentality  as  the  revolt  of  the 

heart  against  matrrialisra,  he  brought 
the  charge  of  heartlessness.  A  terrible 
charge,  surely,  to  bring  against  a 
senthnentalist !  Goethe^  explaining 
himself  dedarsd  that  Heine  lacked 
that  spirit  of  charity  of  whidi  the 
apostle  writes.  The  chaise  is  true 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  }  (  t  fails 
in  completeness  from  another.  For 
if  Byron,  in  his  Don'  Juan,  could 
pans  from  the  tender  to  the  sarcastic, 
and  check  the  flow  of  his  leeling  to 
make  a  mock  ol  the  writer  and  his 
readers,  Heine  affords  the  unhappy 
spectacle  of  a  double  nature,  of  a 
nature  that  is  in  permanent  conflict 
with  itself.  He  h  at  once  the  fervent 
devotee  and  the  railing  renegade  of 
love  and  poetry ;  a  Dooi  Qubcote  of 
the  Ideal  who  gives  himself  answer 
by  the  mouth  of  a  harlequin  Momus, 
or  a  cynical  and  all-denying  Mephis- 
tof>helo8.  He  dreamod,  and  life 
seemed  to  him  the  ilat  contradiction 
of  his  dream.  Life  was  unlovely,  the 
very  mock  of  his  dearest  fancies. 
He  would  return  mock  for  mock. 
Nay,  life  itself  was  hut  a  dream ; 
but  then  the  sentimental  dream  within 
the  dream, —  how  should  it  escape  llis 
pract  ised  mockery  ? 

But  we  are  far  away  lie  re  from  the 
English  seuiiiuent,  or  sentimentality, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was 
domestic  and  humanitarian  rather 
than  lyrical  or  revolutionary.  Twenty 
years  after  the  appearance  of  The 
Man  of  Feeling,  a  young  girl  added 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  endless 
debate  an  to  the  just  mean  of  sensi- 
bility regarded  as  a  virtue.  A  little 
later,  in  Emma,  she  was  to  furnish  a 
sentence  which  might  serve  as  a  criti- 
cal  epigraplt  to  Mackenzie's  work : 
"If  we  feel  for  the  wretched  enough 
to  do  all  we  can  for  them,  the  rest 
is  empty  sympathy,  only  distressing 
to  ouraelves."  In  Sense  and  Bssmi- 
BiLiry  itself  she  exhibits  common- 
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sense  and  self-control  in  contrast  with 
romantic  refinemant  and  excessive 
Bendbility.  A  dose  student  of 
BichardsoD,  but,  unlike  her  master, 

gifted  with  the  power  of  humorous 
observation,  she  is  concerned  to  show 
that  3'oung  maidens  entering  upon 
life  tihould  learn,  for  their  own  com- 
fort, to  see  things  as  they  aie. 
Tottthfol  enthusiasm  and  ignorance 
of  the  world  may  be  charming ;  bnt 
there  are  decided  inconveniences 
attached  to  them.  It  is  well  if  the 
romantic  vie%v.s  of  life  an^  exchanged 
for  the  prosaic  with  the  least  possible 
delay.    Marianne  Dashwood 

Was  born  to  discover  the  fal'^ehood 
of  her  own  (romantic)  opinions,  and  to 
ecranteract,  by  her  eonduct,  her  most 
favourite  niaxhns,  Sho  wuts  born  to 
overcome  an  affection  formed  so  late  in 
life  as  at  seventeen,  and  with  no  senti- 
ment superior  to  strong  esteem  and  li\-cly 
friendship,  voluntarily  to  give  her  hand 
tro  another ! — and  that  other  a  man  who 
had  sofTered  no  less  than  herself  under 
the  pvcnt  of  a  former  atticlinicnt,  - 
whom,  two  veara  before,  she  had  con- 
sidered too  old  to  be  married — and  who 
still  ^suuglii  the  constitutional  safsgiiard 
of  a  flannel  waistcoast  1 

Happy  Marianne !  although  she  had 
been  forsaken  by  her  Willonghby, 

whose  aversion  to  second  attachments 
and  taste  in  the  matters  of  poetry 
and  the  picturesque  were  identical 
with  her  own;  and  although  she  had 
failed  to  die  of  despair,  as  she  fondly 
expected,  or  even  to  drag  out  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  solitude. 
Happy  Marianne !  for  her  husband 
could  have  told  her  how  frequently 
it  happens  that,  "  wlien  the  romantic 
retinemeuts  of  a  young  mind  are 
obliged  to  give  way,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  such  opinions  as  are  but 
too  common  and  dangerous."  Now 
her  sister  Elinor  marries  the  object 
of  her  first  attachment.  But  Elinor 
is  sensible  ;  wliich  is  to  say  that  she 
guides    her  sensibility   by  common 


sense,  and  does  not  consider  it  fit  or 
possible  for  one^s  happiness  to  depend 
entirely  upon  any  particular  person. 
Whereupon  we  remember  that  Jane 
Austen,  thus  writing  at  the  age  of 
twenty  two,  was  prophesying  of  her- 
self. >She  was  to  have,  it  would  seem, 
her  brief  and  sad  romance;  bat  she 
remained  sweetly  reasonable  and 
cheerfully  unselfish  to  the  end. 

Jane  Austen's  nustrust  of  sensi- 
bility and  abhorrence  of  affected 
sentiment  were  such,  that  she  has 
wholly  escaped  the  charge  of  senti- 
mentality which  is  so  readily  brought 
against  the  makers  (tf  literature. 
inmB  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  Dickens 
sentimental,  and  straightway  reliore 
ourselves  from  consideration  whether, 
or  in  how  far,  he  errs  again«?t  his  own 
requu'emeuts  that,  in  a  work  of  art, 
there  should  be  a  pervading  sugges- 
tion, and  not  a  laboured  eadiibition, 
of  sentiment  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Thackeray  shows  himself  the  typical 
finglishman  by  the  restraint  which 
he  puts  upon  his  deep  and  genuine 
sensibility  ;  if,  like  the  typical  Eng- 
lishman, he  wishes  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  discoTers  that  generous 
leeUng  is  not  altogether  common,  we 
mistrust  him,  and  fear  that  he  is  a 
cynic.  While  again,  if  he  lends 
himself  to  moralishig,  we  choose  to 
remember  that  the  English  tendency 
to  moralise  is  due  to  sentiment.  How 
then  may  we  be  pleased  1  It  is  true 
that  seusibUity,  the  openness  to  im- 
pression and  capacity  of  emotion,  is 
a  primary  condition  of  genius.  Dra- 
matists and  novelist'^  are  constrained, 
by  the  law  of  their  art,  to  set  forth 
the  contlictfl  of  heart  and  head,  to 
raise  questions  of  sentiment.  And 
it  would  seem  that  literary  talent  in 
general,  if  it  is  to  win  popular  recog- 
nition, must  appeal  rather  to  the  heart 
than  to  the  liead.  But  our  present 
makers  of  literature  may  well  be 
afraid  to  make  such  an  appeal ;  for 
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we  respond  to  the  appeal^  but  pre- 
aently  beigsn  to  mistrust  both  appeal 
and  responaei  and  seek  to  relieve  un- 
easiness by  prompt  usage  of  the  word 
smt'ntu-ntaJ ,  which  at  once  condemns 
and  begs  the  queistion,  since  it  lacks 
all  discrimination. 

Berhaps  our  English  embanassmmt 
in  dealing  with  cases  and  questions 
of  sentiment  and  sentimentality  is 
due  to  certain  peculiarities  of  our 
racial  temperament.  By  character 
we  understand  t)ie  clear  head  and  the 
warm  heart,  the  "blood  and  Judg- 
ment weU  oommingled  which  Shake- 
speare praised  in  his  Horatio,  that 
ideal    TCnjiatiiiMwi.       We  require 


strength  of  intelligenoe  joined  to 
strength  of  feeling,  and  find  strength 
best  exercised  in  self-controL  Re- 
served, nnd  intolerant  of  all  weakness, 
it  follows  that  we  .shun  all  exhibition 
of  sentiment  on  our  own  part,  or  on 
that  of  others.  We  Judge  that  senti- 
ment|  if  strong,  is  reticent ;  and  that 
sentiment  displaced  k  sentimentality, 
a  manifest  proof  of  weakness.  And 
thus  it  would  seem  that  we  mistrust 
sentiment  because  we  value  it  so 
highly  ;  because  we  regard  it  a 
treasure  to  be  hoarded  in  jeaious 
secreoj. 

OABMnr  Smite. 
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"So  Fm  a  moral  ooward,  am  I, 
Dicky  f"  asked  Sergeant  Harding, 
with  a  calm  and  contemplative  air. 
"  Now  there  are  moral  cowards  and 
physical  cowards,  but  I  def)^  jou 
to  give  me  a  universally  accepted 
deflnitioii  of  either.  Some  of  jou 
people  think  aay  kiod  of  physical 
fagi  and  bones  la  enough  to  make 
a  morally  brave  man.  Bubbisbl 
Moral  bravery  is  not  the  same  thin«», 
though  some  of  you  beem  to  think 
it  is,  as  physical  cowardice.  If  you 
want  moral  pluck,  you  must  have 
phyaioal  pluck  to  start  with.  By  a 
pluekymaa,  I  don't  mean  a  caUona 
maairho  1^  not  afraid.  Yevy often 
yonr  plucky  man  is  very  much 
afraid ;  but  he  goes  through  with 
things,  and  doesn't  show  hi<^  fear. 
And,  if  you  come  to  that,  what  is 
covaidlcei  and  whfA  U  braTevyt 
And  is  there  any  man  of  whom  yon 
can  say,  without  a  donhi  in  yoor 
heart,  'That's  a  brave  man,*  or 
*  Til  fit's  a  coward  ' '  Every  man  has 
a  good  deal  Vi  itli  (if  bravery  and 
cowardice  in  him ;  and  the  same 
man  is  sometimes  brave  and  some- 
times cowardly. 

"HI  tell  yon  a  story  to  prore 
this.  You  know  that  the  Dake^s 
I  were  tlimugh  the  Afglian  campaign. 

We  had,  at  that  time,  in  I.  Com- 
pany, a  Second-Lieutenant  whose 
name  I  will  not  tell,  for  reasons,  as 
yon  will  see.  As  the  campaign  was, 
for  nS|  one  long  round  of  pnfaet^nty, 
we  were  sick  of  the  name  of  sentry 
before  wo  got  back  to  India.  Now, 
one  day,  soon  after  the  start,  and 
before  many  of  us  had  ever  been 
under  fire  at  all,  the  Colonel  and 


the  Captain  were  riding  all  round 
our  piquets;   lieutenant  IVeddder 

was  in  temporary  command  of  our 
Company,  and  I  was  sentry  on  the 
arms.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  heard 
one  of  the  double  sentries  fire,  and 
saw  his  companion  waving  his  ri^ 
over  his  head. 

"'Take  down  ihe  relief  at  the 
double,'  said  lieutenant  Trc^idder 
to  the  Second-Lieutenant^  'and  see 
what's  the  matter.' 

"'Fall  in  the  relief,'  said  the 
Second-Lieutenant.  '  By  the  right, 
donUe^ — ^maKch.' 

"  niey  went  down  to  the  front  at 
the  douUe^  We  saw  a  crowd  of 
Afghans  rush  into  viow,  firinij 
matchlocks  a*-  tboy  came,  with  a 
mooUah  in  irunt  of  them  carrying  a 
green  ilag  in  one  hand  and  a  ttdtoar 
in  the  other.  The  whole  mob^  out- 
numbering our  rsHiet  by  a  hundred 
to  one,  came  on  wi&  a  rush.  As 
the  two  bodies  of  men  met  with  a 
crash,  the  crack  of  Martinis,  the 
clang  of  matchlock,  and  the  clash 
of  steel,  we  saw  the  handful  of 
scarlet  waver,  hieak,  and  ran. 
While  the  relief  was  ^roaching  ua 
with  the  Afghans  at  its  heels,  and 
while  the  Colonel  and  the  Oaptain 
came  ??al1oping  up,  T  saw  that  the 
first  man  m  the  retreat  was  the 
Second-Lieutenant,  The  Captain, 
forgetting  the  respect  due  to  his 
superior  officer,  was  cursing  fit  to 
damn  himself  for  ever;  but  the 
Colonel  said  sharply  :  '  Ride  to  H. 
Company  and  tell  them  to  turn  on 
the  Maxim.  Never  mind  if  they  do 
blow  away  the  relief  as  well ;  it  will 
be  a  good  riddance.' 
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"£k>  tbe  Captain  rode^and  H.  Oom- 
pany  laid  thdir  Uaadm  on  till  thej 

sweated  ow  it;  but  tbey  were  de- 
liberate enough  to  get  an  elevation 
over  our  own  men's  heads,  though 
they  were  swearing  all  the  time  that 
thej  would  blow  our  relief  to 
amithereens,  jtutt  to  rettore  the 
hflooiir  of  the  nipmmL  Tha  Maxim 
tore  lifctla  laoaa  throng  the  denae 
orowd,  and  we  aaw  the  Afghans 
going  down  r«  if  an  invisible  sickle 
were  at  work  amont^  them.  It  was 
not  nice  to  uae  the  be^t  o£  science 
and  weapons  ag^nst  men  whose  guns 
were  no  better  than  thoaa  whioh 
Noa]i  naed  in  the  Ark,  and  to  shoot 
dovrn  brave  men  with  »  barrel  organ  ; 
but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  H.  Com- 
pany did  it.  A  fair  flight  i.s  one 
thing,  but  a  machinogun  alwaj's 
makes  me  tliiuii:  of  a  Blaughter-house. 
Atlaat  the  QOBBky  turxkea  and  van, 
leaving  many  well  on  the  way  to 
Paradiae^  and  our  men  dashed  home^ 
panting  and  broken-winded,  half  with 
and  half  without  their  rifles,  and  the 
Second -LienteTiant  first^  gwordless  and 
shaking  with  fear. 

"  The  Captain  began  to  speak,  but 
the  Colonel  cheeked  the  words  by 
holding  up  his  hand.  '  Fall  in  your 
Company,  Mr.  Tresidder/  said  he, 
*one  hundred  yards  to  the  front.* 
ISlr.  Tresidder  fell  them  in,  and  the 
only  iiioa  left  were  the  Colonel,  the 
Captain,  the  Second-Lieutenant,  and 
myself,  being  sentry  on  the  arms. 

"The  Cokmel  turned  to  the  Second- 
Lieutenant  with  a  face  as  hard  as 
that  of  the  Duke  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  When  he  spoke,  ln«  voice 
had  no  more  play  in  it  than  the 
length  or  shortness  of  his  words. 
It  was  for  all  the  world  Uke  the 
sounder  the  flag-waggers  use^  all 
alike  except  that  dots  are  abort  and 
dashes  long. 

"'Of  course,'  he  said  'you  know 
what  thitj  means.    After  a  thing  of 


this  kind  before  att  the  men,  it  wfll 
be  impossible  for  you  to  remain  in 

the  Regiment.  Furthemiore,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  you  to  remain  in 
the  Service.  I  feel  forced  to  tnake  a 
report  of  this  :  but  T  will  put  it  oft 
till  to-morrow.  How,  mark  you  this. 
We  aasaolt  tbe  heights  tomorrow 
morning;  L  Company  shall  lead; 
perhaps  they  hwvu  had  *  baptism  of 
fire  to-day  that  will  teaeh  them  to 
hold  up  their  heads  to  morrow  when 
the  bullets  are  singing.  If  thev  don't 
go  forward,  the  next  Company  sliail 
lire  on  thcui.  As  for  you,  sir,'  he 
continued,  specially  addressing  Hnb 
Seeond  -  JUentenant^  '  I  shall  pray 
to  God  that  I  may  not  have  to  put 
in  that  report.  I  sha'n't,  yon  know, 
if  3'ou're  killed.  Lieutenant  Tre- 
sidder,'  here  he  raised  his  voice,  'send 
a  mail  down  for  me  to  order  up  K. 
Company,  whidi  will  take  I.  Company's 
plaoe.  When  relieved,  you  will  tak» 
your  Company  back  to  the  base.* 

"Hie  Seoond-Lieutcnant  stood  there 
hysterically  all  the  while,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  laugh  or  cry ;  and 
his  face  looked  like  a  ixjtten  tomato. 

"There  were  three  men  kiUed  in  tim 
trouble^  and,  when  we  brought  them 
in,  they  were  disembowelled  and  out 
up  like  cold  pork.  When  they  were 
brought  in,  after  we  got  back  to  the 
base,  old  Colour  Sergeant  Nale,  who 
had  stopped  with  Lieutenant  Tre- 
Hidder,  —  for  a  Colour- Sergeant  on 
piquet  always  stops  with  tibe  Oflloer 
commanding  a  Company, — ^took  all 
the  men  who  had  run  away,  the  rest 
of  the  Company,  and  all  the  Sikhs 
and  Gurkhas  he  could  find,  and  he 
showed  the  living  our  dead.  Then 
he  borrowed  a  Bible  from  A.  Com- 
pany (the  only  religious  and  re^teet* 
able  Company  in  the  Battalion)^  and 
he  swore  runaways,  heathen,  and  all 
on  it,  to  give  no  quarter  till  each 
could  count  a  hundred  dead  of  his 
own  killing. 
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"Tho  next  mociiiiig  we  had  tbe 
roiue  preckms  early,  for  iiieBe  was  a 
long  day's  work  before  at;  aiid  the 

greater  part  of  tlio  day  we  were  fight- 
ing to  get  up  the  heights  wliero  the 
Afifhans  were.    Four  batteries  were 
iiniig  siirapuel  for  seven  hour^  and 
oaed  over  nine  hwufared  rounds,  so 
joa  ctai  tell  it  v«s  wenn  work. 
Sometimes  we  got  pert  of  the  way 
up  the  hill,  and  sometimes  we  were 
driven  back.    But  what  can  I  tell 
you  of  how  a  fight  goes  ?    You  can 
read  all  awu&  battles  iu  books  and 
newspapers;  but  I,  who  hufe  been 
there,  oan't  bring  it  home  to  yon. 
There  were  blood  and  yells,  there 
were    waiting   and    funking,  there 
were  haiiJ  to  hand  fightini,'  nn<l  mad 
thirst  of  killing.    Twice  the  red  coats 
went  up  the  heights,  red  coat»  and 
Sikhs  and  Qurkhas,  and  twice  they 
were  har]ed  heok.   Hie  etorm  of 
boDets,  the  orashing  down  of  bonlderB, 
swept  tiiem  ewey.   Eadi  time  tfaejy 
tried,  one  man  in  ten  never  came 
back.    I    can't   tell   you   about  it, 
though  I  can  feel  and  see  it  now. 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  can  see  the 
red  before  my  eyes,  I  can  hear  tbe 
ping  and  spladieB  of  the  KnfieM  in 
my  ears.    If  I  let  myself  go,  and 
told  you  what  is  inside  me,  I  should 
be  running  nmoJc,  and  killing  a  few 
of  you  with  ilus  quart>-pot  before  you 
could  say  knife, 

"The  General  galloped  to  our 
Odonel  and  spoike  to  him.  The 
CSolonel  spoke  out  boldly  with  a  tone 
of  joy  in  his  voice  :  *  The  Duke's  will 
take  the  heights ;  L  Company  to  the 
front.' 

Company  swung  to  the  front 
with  a  cheer.  The  General  put  himr 
self  by  the  side  of  tbe  Oolonel  and 
charged  np  the  hill  at  the  head  of  the 
Kegiment.  If  the  bnllete  stormed 
before,  now  they  wore  a  raging  hurri- 
cane ;  if  tlip  boiildrrs  crashed  down 
before,  now  iho  mounlains  seemed  to 


be  heaping  themselves  on  ns.  Hie 

General  was  shot  throQ^  one  tbi^b, 
and  the  Ooknel'e  arm  was  bn^en. 

Twenty  men  of  the  Company  were 
down,  and,  half  way  up,  the  rest 
wavered. 

** '  Steady,  I.  Company,'  said  the 
Oaptain.    '  By  your  right  1 " 

"8tm  tiiey  wavered.  The  Chip- 
tain  and  lieutenant  Tresidder  were 
down,  and  a  great  stone  hit  the 
Colonel  on  the  head.  '  Come  on, 
men,'  he  said  ;  *  tlio  skull  may  be 
cracked,  but  the  brains  aro  all  right.' 

^  On  went  L  Oompauy  followed  by 
tbe  rest  of  the  Battalion;  hut  tluy 
wavered  again  and  almost  broke. 
Then  the  Second-lieutenant  looked 
at  the  Colonel  and  saw  a  threat  in 
his  eye ;  he  looked  at  the  second 
Company  just  behind,  and  saw  the 
same  threat  in  the  eyes  of  every 
front-rank  man.  Then  he  went  to 
the  front,  crying  out:  'Remember 
yesterday,  I.  Company  t' 

"  Then  T.  Company  charged  up  what 
of  the  hill  was  left  unsurmounted. 
Ilight  to  the  front  was  the  Second- 
Lieutenant.  The  fir&t  man  into  the 
fort  on  the  top  of  the  plateau  was  the 
Seoond-Lieateiiantb  He  leaped  in, 
sword  in  hand,  and  eut  down  three 
Afghans  before  the  Company  swarmed 
in  to  literally  chuck  the  enemy  out  of 
house  and  home  and  down  the  cliff 
There  was  a  good  revenge  for  the 
piquet  bnsiness. 

"During  the  Crimean  War  the 
Qoeen  greatly  wished  to  show  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  gallant  deeds 
tliat  were  brouglit  t-  i  her  notice.  She 
founded,  on  January  19th,  1856,  a 
decoration,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  is  threepence.  The  Hoyal 
Warrant  says  it  shall  he  given  for 
*conspienoaa  hravery  or  devotion  to 
the  country  in  presence  of  the  enemy/ 
and  *  shall  consist  of  a  Maltese  crora 
of  bronze,  with  the  Royal  crest  in 
centre  and  escrol  below  For  FaUmr, 
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Ton  know  what  it's  called,  and  you 
know  there's  not  a  coward  in  the 

Army  who  wouldn't  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths  to  got  one  of  thone  threepenny 
crosses.  So  you  may  guoss  what  the 
Second-Lieutenant  felt  when  the 
General,  with  the  bullet  in  his  thigh, 
eame  ap  to  him  and  aaid:  *I 
heartily  congratulate  you,  sir ;  I  con 
gratulat<?  your  Cnlonel  on  having 
such  a  Subaltern,  and  T  C()Ti<_:rrituhito 
your  Company  un  having  such  an 
Officer.  The  way  in  which  you  led 
yonr  men,  and  the  oonfldence  they 
place  in  yon,  show  you  to  he  a  man 


abeolntely  devoid  of  fear,  and  show 
that  your  men  know  it  toa  I'm 

proud  of  you  ;  your  regiment  is  pvoad 
of  you.     Isn't  it,  Colonel  ?  ' 

***Very,  sir,'  said  the  Colonel  grimly. 

"*By  Jove,'  went  on  the  General, 
*the  whole  Army  will  be  proad  of 
you.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  nran- 
tioning  your  name  in  despatches,  and 
T  shall  recommend  you  for  the  greatest 
honour  a  British  soldier  can  obtain, 
the  Victoria  Cross.' 

"  Now  was  the  Second -Lieutenant  a 
brave  man  or  a  cowardt** 

O.  Stahlbt  Elus. 
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NoTWZTBnAHDivo  tihtt,  I  teO  thee, 
Brotlier  Sanobo,  that  there  it  no  re- 

membranoe  which  time  does  nofc  obli- 
terate, nor  pain  which  death  rloth  not 
terminate,"  quoth  the  incomparable 
madman,  'vhose  lofty  aberrations  re- 
main as  instructive  to-day  a^i  if  thej 
alone^  among  all  things  matable^  were 
destined  to  live  for  ew.  Nor  can  it 
he  gainsaid  that  this  right  of  final 
quietus,  which  time  keeps  in  store  for 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  for  things 
great  and  small,  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. It  fulls  upon  us,  inexorable  as 
henefloent,  like  the  grave- digger's 
spadeful  of  eharbhyard<'moa]d ;  or  like 
a  fall  of  snow  overnight,  which  silently 
and  indefatigably  fills  in  gaping 
cavities,  rounds  off  jagged  edges,  levels 
down  and  smooths  over,  until,  by  day- 
break next  morning,  the  very  refuse- 
heap  is  made  to  take  a  place  in  the 
widespread  harmony. 

Not  last  or  least  among  oar  many 
ills  to  receive  from  Heaven  thdr  meed 
of  the  universal  panacea,  are  those 
cruel  stabs  and  wounds  inllammatory 
which  we  so  recklessly  inflict,  and  so 
ruefully  receive,  in  the  course  of 
literary  welfare^  dvfl  or  foreign.  Tom 
hack  a  few  pages  in  almost  any  famous 
hattle  of  the  inkpots  and  note  how 
completely  the  envenomed  pen-thrust, 
which  cut  to  the  quick  at  the  time, 
has  lost  its  sting.  Who  would  dream 
nowadays,  for  instance,  of  taking  um- 
hrage  at  Voltaire's  strietnres  on  our 
gifted,  hnt  grotiUr  poet,  M.  Shake- 
speare^ Monsieur  Williams  as  he  is 
sometimes  called  ?  Or  who  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  to  fly 
into  a  passion  before  the  polished 
mirror  hold  up  to  English  nature  by 


that  lesser  luminary,  H.  Gayot  de 

Pictaval,  Avocat  -  au  -  Parlement  de 
Paris  in  the  reign  ci  His  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  Louis,  fifteenth  of  his 
name  ?  A  suspi -ion  even  intrudes 
that  this  last-named  valuable  impres- 
sion may  have  become  partially  efiaced, 
or  has  gone  astray,  by  acddent  or 
indifieienoe^  or  through  the  rush  and 
confusion  of  later  productions;  sod 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  if  one  would 
rescue  it  from  the  final  limbo  of 
dust  and  oblivion.  Without  further 
apology  then  (excepting  to  the  learned 
author  bimsdf  for  our  ploitifdl  la«dc 
of  ceremony)  we  hasten  to  oflBw  the 
following  brief  revival. 

The  cult  of  the  White  Rose  is 
perennial  among  us,  and  if  called  iipnn 
solemnly  to  take  oath  on  that  sacred 
emblem  the  most  reluctant  witness 
would  be  fbtoed  to  admit  to  a  more 
or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
cu>cumstances  attending  Tb  fubb 
Kino's  Mabttrdom,  or,  Chablbs 
Stuabt,  his  most  T^iohtfous  takino- 
OFP.  In  the  early  pamphleteering 
days  of  the  last  century,  a  plea  of 
ignorance  on  this  disputatious  matter 
would  have  been  oven  more  difficult 
to  set  up,  judging  by  the  ink-tracks 
left  behind,  not  only  here,  in  Eng- 
land, but  acros3  the  Channel,  where 
another  portentous  event  of  the  kind 
had  already  cast  its  shadow  before. 
The  headless  king  stalks  througli  m- 
nunmable  yellow  leaflets,  to  warn,  to 
testify,  to  avenge;  and  among  the 
rest,  M.  Gayot  de  Pictaval  (who  like- 
wise flics  to  print)  feels  called  upon 
to  resuscitate  the  uneasy  spectre,  from 
a  strictly  loyal  and  legal  point  of 
view,  be  it  said  in  his  case,  despite 
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the  learned  gentleman's  mildly  Vol- 
tairian proclivities  when  iu  a  lighter 
vein. 

**  Infamous  jtistioe  1  martyred 
death  1" — ^we  slip  in  at  his  eloquent 
peroration.  Hands  and  eyes  raised 
to  Heaven,  M.  I'Avocat  is  heard  cry- 
ing aloud  in  holy  horror,  very  much 
ns  a  resjx'ctable  hou.seliolder  of  our 
own  day  and  country  might  exclaim 
over  the  eondition  of  unhappy  France : 
**Wa8  ever  history  so  replete  with 
unnatural  bloodshed,  with  internecine 
crime  and  revolution  as  this  of  Eng- 
land t  How  many  changes  does  «.ne 
see  on  this  throne,  where  neither  long 
tenure,  nor  illustrious  gilts,  can  hx 
the  hearts  of  an  unstable  people  1  A 
new  pretender  to  the  crown  appears, 
A  new  standard  is  unfurled,  and  the 
things  of  yesterday  vanish  like  its 
g^outh  of  mushrooms."  Love  of 
change,  in  short,  is  the  ke}Tiote  of  the 
insular  character.  Rivers  of  blood, 
treasures  untold,  are  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  will-o'-the-wisp  novelty 
that  happens  to  torn  up.  A  spirit  of 
hardy  insubordination,  moreover,  pre- 
vails, and  scant  is  the  deference 
yielded  by  inferiors  to  those  set  in 
authority  above  them.  W'liat  avails  it, 
for  example,  that  an  edict  bhouid  be 
passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  OiflRuuive 
language,  acandolum  magnatum^  among 
the  lower  orders,  when,  at  the  same 
time.  Milord's  sacred  person  is  no  more 
respected  in  a  street  quarrel  than  any 
vulgar  brawler,  and  that  without  the 
shadow  of  redress  ?  Or  to  what  pur- 
pose the  privilege  whidi  exempts  » 
peer  from  seisnre  for  debt,  since  every 
crafty  shop-keeper  in  town  takes  early 
precaution  to  deny  him  credit?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the 
English  merchant  calls  forth  our 
advocate's  high  encomiums.  This 
worshipful  personage,  we  are  told, 
elevated  above  small  profits  and  petty 
avarice^  attains  such  enviable  con- 
saderatiioo,  such  pcMnp  and  circum* 


stance  of  living,  as  few  even  of  the 
nobility  can  rival.  His  table,  in 
particular,  displays  a  sumptuous  pro- 
fusion on  plato  ol  gold  and  silver  that 
might  serve  a  king.  And  under  the 
merchant-prince  the  British  artisan  of 
those  halcyon  days  (the  honoured  sire 
of  a  de<j;enerate  nice)  receives  a  tribute 
of  admiration  ou  the  score  of  integrity, 
industry,  and  skill.  Even  clod-hopper 
Hodges  shows  up  in  bright  contrast 
beside  his  unlucky,  brow-beaten  brother 
of  the  soil,  poor  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
across  the  Channel. 

Alas,  that  a  reverse  should  have 
existed,  then  as  now,  to  so  flattering 
a  picture!  For  certain  it  is  that  so 
far  back  as  histoiy  rons  this  English  ^ 
nature  hath  been  compounded  of 
startling  incongruities,  and  its  sound 
common-8eD»e  often  figures  in  such 
close  juxtaposition  with  absurd  caprice 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  toil  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
Thus  we  find  much  true  religious 
foith  cheek  by  jowl  with  outspoken 
atheism,  charity  hand  in  glove  with 
inhuman  cruelty,  immense  activity 
witli  listless  indolence.  Foreigners 
in  general  are  heartily  despised,  yet 
none  the  less  servilely  imitated,  and 
in  many  instances  exalted  high  above 
their  actual  worth ;  a  quaint  last-  b 
centoiy  tondi  this,  by  the  way,  which 
has  not  altogether  gone  out  with 
periwigs  and  patches. 

Several  distinct  races  contribute 
their  various  idiosyncrasios  to  the 
composition  of  the  mis-caiicd  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  The  Dane  bequeathed 
his  love  ol  the  chase  i  the  Saxon  an 
^petite  for  strong  drinks ;  chicanery 
and  false-swearing  came  in,  naturally 
enough,  with  Norman  William  and 
the  pack  of  needy  adventurers  at  hia  ^ 
heels ;  while  more  than  four  cen- 
turies of  Homon  domination  could 
hardly  &il  to  leave  as  its  birthright 
that  indomitable  soom  of  death  and 
delight  in  bloodshed  which  are  still  | 
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leading  traits  among  all  vHnmim  The 
latter  instinct  especrAlly  predomin- 
ates ;  aud  when  denied  its  natural 
outlet  through  foreign  wars,  or  san- 
guinary civil  strife^  aolaoes  itaell  with 
■avage  sports,  aacb  as  bull  and  bear 
and  the  gladiatorial  anoay 
where  carefully  trained  athletes  are 
seen  exhibiting  their  prowess  before 
excited  mobs,  winning  applause  ac- 
cording to  the  brutal  courage  and 
butchery  of  the  performance. 

In  like  manner  their  drama  imla 
in  bloody  speotaole^  onpalliated  fay 
the  first  approach  to  artistic  treat- 
ment. An  interval  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  is  fretiuontly  suppos^  to  elapse 
in  a  single  night's  performance,  a 
fiabuloos  history,  preposterous  and 
oonfoaed  beyond  description.  The 
heroine  invariaUy  loses  her  wita,  snoh 
as  she  has  ;  the  hero  puts  an  end  to 
his  miserable  existence  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Iris  ;iuiience;  add  to  this 
a  long- winded  recital  of  battles,  the 
apparition  of  a  spectre  or  two,  the 
tolling  of  bells  and  funeral  pageantry, 
and  voild  una  tragidie  Anglaue,  In 
comedy,  it  must  be  ado^ltted  that 
th&ie  barbarians  display  a  somewhat 
better  invention,  and  are  capable, 
now  and  again,  of  producing  repre- 
sentations which  shine  oat  with  sar- 
prising  lustre,  like  jewels  oast  on  the 
mnck-heap.  For  the  most  party  how- 
ever, their  sourriloos  wit  and  ribald 
sentiments  are  far  more  likely  to 
shock  than  edify  the  ear  polite,  and 
the  piaywrightH  themselves  seem  re- 
liM^ant  to  admit  a  single  delicate 
personation  amid  sudh  scenes  of 
coane-mannered  pleasantry  as  their 
ingenuity  can  alone  devise. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  school  of 
good  and  forcible  writers  has  taken 
root^  the  worth  of  which  M.  Uayot 
do  Fictaval  is  far  from  denying. 
Following  the  lead  of  M.  de  Voltaire 
he  counts  them  remarkably  strong  in 
works  of  sciencei  philosophy,  and 
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theology ;  but  in  the  more  refined 
walks  of  helleS'leUres,  in  style,  gra- 
deum  simplicitif  elegance,  our  critic 
descries  a  fatal  deficiency.  "  The 
imagination  of  these  Islanders,"  he 
observes,  "  resembles  their  own  fuel 
of  pit-coal,  giving  forth  more  heat 
and  smoke  than  light." 

Kcelosiastics  of  the  Anglican  Church 
appear  to  best  advantage  in  the 
pulpit,  where  their  sober  aud  moderate 
oratory  sets  an  example  worthy  the 
imitation  of  those  who  pretend  (note 
again  the  trail  of  Voltaire)  to  greats 
sanctity  and  higher  authority.  Other- 
wise the  e8tabli«!ip<l  clergy  can  hardly 
be  said  to  distinguish  itself,  either  by 
outward  or  inner  conduct  of  life 
from  the  rest  of  the  respectable 
gentry-class  who  marry  wives,  ride 
to  hounds,  drink  hard,  and  frequent 
the  coffee-houses.  For  the  accommodlk 
tion  of  this  last  named  form  of  recrea- 
tion an  extraordin.Li  V  demand  has 
creauxi  a  supply  in  proportion,  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men.  Half  the  male 
population,  in  fact,  pass  their  lives 
in  sudl  eoogenial  haunts,  where  they 
may  be  seen  at  all  hour*?  f)f  the  day 
and  nii^'ht,  drinking,  gaming,  brawl- 
ing, or,  among  the  better  sort,  in- 
dulging without  stint  an  inordinate 
appetite  for  political  lampoons  and 
savage  peceonal  attacks  whidi  the 
flying  news  sheets  of  the  moment 
purvey  under  a  lax  censorship. 

The  misanthropic  Englishman,  it 
is  declared,  spares  neither  friend, 
rank,  nor  age  in  his  criticisms.  He 
prides  himself  especially  on  his  oaustiie 
sincerity,  and  shuns,  from  conscien- 
tious  scruples,  those  harmless  compli- 
ments, and  little  amiable  civilities, 
which  pass  muster  among  the  well-bred 
of  other  lands  as  the  small  change  of 
common  politeness.  Morbidly  sensi- 
tive to  ridicule  on  his  own  acconnti 
and  quick  at  detecting  material  for 
it  in  his  neighbour,  such  is  his  in^ 
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born  eccentricity  of  disposition  that 
a  sudden  freak  may  lay  him  open  at 
any  moment  to  tlic  livelieiit  derision. 
Kot  a  day  passes  that  some  extra- 
vagant catartrophe  does  not  take 
place.  BaM  and  unlettered  {anatica 
lead  aw&y  crowds  of  disciples;  men 
and  women  of  good  station  join  the 
Quakers,  or  discard  clothing  and 
hou«e  shelter  for  conscience*  sake  ; 
great  Hums  of  money  are  staked  on 

tiie  speed  of  a  horse,  the  colour  d 
a  woman's  petticoat^  the  number  of 

pips  in  a  half-squeesed  lemon  ;  in 
short,  "  to  bet  like  a  mad  Engli.sh- 
mfin  "  has  grown  to  be  a  byword  the 
world  over. 

Among  other  whimsicalities,  hazard 
is  sometimes  made  to  play  the  part 
of  a  kind  of  Eprewoe-de-Dku, 
Quixotic  noblemen  are  seat  riding 
their  own  castle  ramparts  on  restive 
steeds  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
allowing  younger  brothers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  family  inheri- 
tance. Gentlemen,  heated  by  debauch 
(whidi  flies  to  frightful  excess),  swear 
by  all  things  held  sacred  that  they 
will  run  their  swords  through  the 
first  living  creature  they  encounter 
in  the  .streets,  be  it  kin 5;,  coster- 
monger,  or  cat.  Or  a  deuioiselle  of 
good  birth  and  fortune  takes  upon 
hoself  a  solemn  oath  that  she  will 
join  in  holy  wedlock  with  the  first 
disengaged  man  she  meets  on  her 
morning-walk  ;  and  does  so,  in  fact, 
without  loss  of  time :  all  of  which 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  fiibt 
comer  in  those  stirring  days  must 
haye  occupied  a  somewhat  exposed 
position,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
proverbial  early  worm,  and  would 
have  shown  the  better  part  of  valour 
by  keeping  well  under  cover  at  un- 
timely hours. 

Amid  such  extraordinary  ebulli- 
tions of  tonperament  the  pendulum 
swings  to  and  fro,  .from  spendthrift 
wealth  to  abject  poverty,  from  the 


bog-trotter's  cabin  to  a  ducal  palace. 
Ministers  change  places  ;  political 
power  shifts  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
the  popular  favourite  of  the  morning 
makes  a  "queer  grimace,"  like  men 
€her<ani  de  Cinq-Meu%  for  the 
eveninL;  entertainment  of  a  fickle 
multitude  in  who.se  eyes  the  best  of 
plavs  would  soon  grow  stale  through 
repetition. 

M.  Gayot  do  Pictaval  proceeds 
calmly  in  his  analysis  of  the  in« 
fluence  of  female  beauty,  and  the 
gramde  paanon  upon  this  remarkable 
people.  As  a  general  tiling  he 
observes  that  Coraus,  god  of  the 
table,  takes  precedence  over  his 
mischief-inaking  younger  brother. 
Exceptions,  however,  prove  the  rule, 
and  at  intervals  (the  changing  of  the 
moon  perchance,  or  some  like  in- 
explicable motive)  both  men  and 
women  are  suV)ject  to  mad  caprice  in 
love  as  in  otlicr  pursuits,  and  ex- 
travagant cases  of  suicide,  or  raving 
insanity,  have  been  known  to  supers 
vene  from  causes  most  inadequate. 
All  the  same,  a  good  deal  of  philo- 
sophic calm  prevails.  That  excellent 
common  sense,  of  which  mention  has 
Ix'en  luadt"*,  again  comes  to  the  relief, 
and  preserves  our  Eiigli.sh  l  air  from 
the  foolish  indulgence  and  excessive 
idohitry  which,  in  less  well  regulated 
communities,  are  apt  to  inflate  light- 
minded  feminine  vanity.  This 
moderation  appears  the  more  notable 
from  tlie  fact  that  Albion's  LreriLlo 
daughters  are  by  no  uie^ms  found 
wanting  in  attractive  qualities.  Quite 
the  contrary,  indeed,  if  we  are  to 
believe  our  weighty  authority,  who 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  describes 
them  as  adorably  fair,  ttnttes  blondea 
et  blanch' s  like  newly  descended 
angels ;  though  posnibly  (he  4ualifie8) 
a  trifle  insipid,  after  the  manner 
suspected  of  Beings  Celestial 

Our  author  goes  on  to  insinuate 
that  little  Cupidon  died  long  ago  of 
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<yv<Br»feed]iig  in  theM  to^^tmadsd 
imImiA  He  declares  outright  tliat 
among  hosts  of  beautiful  faces  few 

can  bear  the  palm  from  his  own 
country-womcu  for  spiritual  *3^race 
and  witchery.  But  here  the  man, 
and  tiie  Frenchman,  has  evidently 
got  the  better  of  the  oritio,  and  we 
do  not,  for  our  part^  bflgmige  bim 
his  little  flaunt  ef  that  pretty  rag, 
yclcpeJ  of  old  my  lady's  favour, 
which,  iu  humdrum  times,  is  almost 
all  that  remains  to  boast  of  the  once 
high-vaunted  panoply  of  chivalry. 
Under  vowa,  then,  to  tlie  lively 
dameeof  Vnacia,  it  is  not  aaipiifliiig 
that  ttie  learned  gentleman  should 
discover  a  sinj^ular  lack  of  charm  in 
our  pink-and-\vhit<?  English  l>cautios  — 
wax  images,  he  makes  free  to  call 
them  —  and  unlike  i^rinoe  Charlie 
(whose  OatfaoUe  tastes  axe  oelebrated) 
will  admit  no  partiality  for  '*a  pretty 
girl  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy."  "  lUl 
and  slon  ]r^r  of  form,**  he  observes 
critically,  "  these  Island  b^fi^'"^  lack  in 
brciuith  of  hip  and  shouldei^,  t 
bear  themselves  with  much  grace, 
and  a  certain  natmal  dignity.  They 
are  prone  to  negleot  th^  teeth  (low 
be  it  ipoken)  and  cover  their  faces 
with  a  multiplicity  of  patches,  dis- 
plfiving  in  this  .and  similar  modes  of 
eini>eilishment  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  One  discovers 
among  th^n  much  modesty  ol  de- 
meanonr,  and  a  soft  timidity  whieh 
oatuea  the  eye  to  iall  and  the  cheek 
to  mantle  blushes  at  the  slightest 
emotion.  Withal,  habits  of  absolute 
idleness,  and  dispositions  mild,  naive, 
reserved  at  first,  but  soon  gathering 
confidence,  and  easily  carried  away 
by  tender  seonbility." 

Behold,  oh  gentle  reader,  the  por> 
trait  by  a  Rrendi  hand  ol  yonr  great- 
grandraam;i«,  tho  sfimo  who  smile  so 
bewitchingly  out  of  Sir  Joshua's  can- 
vases, or,  led  by  the  ininiit^ible  Granili- 
Bon,  swim  from  courtetiy  to  courtesy 


throni^  the  stately  minoet)^  when  not 
being  spirited  away  by  an  aristocratic 
villain  in  a  rattling  postchaise  and 
four.  Study  thern  tu>w  under  another 
light,  drawn  straight  from  nature. 
Dear  angels  every  one,  they  pass  m 
review,  fair,  fresh  and  foolish,  on- 
spoiled  as  yet  by  their  jndioions  oonn- 
trymen,  who^  we  an  led  to  infer, 
eiijoj  ^ite  at  ease  the  entu«  and 
spontaneous  devotion  of  such  sweet 
simplicity.  l>of^«  not  a  derisive  chorus 
come  waf Kxi  down  to  us  from  the  bevy 
of  saucy  old-time  beauties,  the  Bettys, 
and  BftlindaMj  and  Belieta'Lovelys, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  in  their  high* 
flying  hats  and  caps,  their  be-ruched 
satin  pcHs.^cs,  and  black  lace  mittens 
setting  ofi  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
their  long  Gainsborougii  hands  I  "  Fie, 
fie  upon  it  I  "  How  lightly  they  laugh 
to  soom  onr  musty-fusty  coansellor, 
his  profrand  observations,  and  mole- 
blind  prejudioea  I 

More  at  home  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  learned  profession,  M.  I'Avocat 
bestows  a  large  share  of  his  attention 
on  the  procedure  of  Euglisii  law, 
wherdn  of  eouee  he  ilnds  material 
for  scHneonrioas  reflection.  Bat  among 
Ysrious  outworn  illustrationi^  for  the 
most  part  of  anything  but  a  savoury 
character,  one  is  given,  which,  absurd 
as  it  sounds,  is  not  altogether  without 
parallel  iu  moderu  courts  oi  justice. 
**8o  Uterslly,*'  onr  FrenehoMn  de- 
elares,  ''does  the  letter  of  the  law 
receive  its  interpretation  in  Bngland, 
that  a  man  found  guilty  of  marrying 
three  or  more  wives,  all  living,  may 
yet  escape  the  penalty  intlictod  for 
bigamy  by  pleading  tliat  very  statute 
which  expressly  prohibits  koo  wives 
alone.** 

Of  coarse^  at  parting,  Mondeor 
most  likewise  take  his  fling  at  the 

much  calumniated  climate  of  these 
British  Isles,  following  a  precedent  set 
long  ago  by  the  first  jaundiced  foreigner 
who  mustered  couri^  to  cross  tha 
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narrow  seas  and  caught  a  hoA  fit  of 
indigestion  in  consequence.  Ik^  i< 
peats,  or  perhaps  was  the  actual 
fftbrintor  of  that  preposterooa  history 
whkh  reoounts  hofw  a  PortvgaeM 
ambassador,  writing  homeb  begged 
that  his  hommages  re^tpectueux  should 
Iw  presented  to  Afon8eiff>i^»r  le  Soleil, 
AS  he  had,  by  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, been  prevented  from  address- 
ing tbemlti  penoo  ainee  hia  arrival  at 
tha  Ooart  of  SL  JanoM.  <*  In  fine," 
tlL  Oayot  de  Fiotaval  concludes,  "  the 
sun  does  not  make  himself  unduly 
familiar  in  England,  and  waa  never 
known  to  outstay  his  weloome.** 


Taking  the  bint  from  so  iilustrioua 
exAuiplo,  wi'  a'.sd,  ero  it  wax  late, 
cannot  do  better  than  to  di^reetly 
retire,  and  with  our  eritio  again  seek 
oblivion  amid  the  daat  and  rilence 
of  the  upper  shelf.  A  century  of 
fogs  gathers  thick  about  which  even 
his  searching  genius  wrves  but  fit- 
fully tn  illumine,  revealing,  through 
the  murky  light,  hei'e  a  coiTee-house 
in  ftdl  Uaat^  then  a  bigamist  escap- 
ing ronnd  the  oomer  with  his  three 
wives;  anon  milady,  young  and  fair, 
and  no  more  awkward  than  the 
occasion  warrants,  proposin<r  herself  in 
marriage  to  the  casual  chiumey-aweep. 
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Hb  draJBed  along  the  paveoienfc  in 
front  of  the  ahop-windowa  avideatly 
quite  aa^fied  with  himself  and  his 
filthy  coat,  his  hands  in  the  ragged 
pockets  of  a  pair  of  breeches  em- 
broidered with  holmf  and  two  dirty 
heelfl  inx>truding  from  hopeless  shreds 
of  cowhide.  Indeed  he  most  hate 
foand  it  a  veritable  pnzsle  to  pat 
en  these  gannenta,  ao  utterly  tattered 
were  th^;  perhapa  they  had  been 
assumed  in  brif^hter  days  and  never 
subsequently  removetl.  A  venerable 
felt  hat  found  a  precarious  resting 
place  upon  his  matted  hair  and  com- 
pleted the  ootllt  Abont  ball  a  deeen 
jaida  ahead  of  me  he  ahnffled,  now 
and  tlion  pausing  to  adjust  one  of  the 
refractory  boots,  and  ho  -vras  wliisfc- 
liiig  ;  T  did  not  recognise  the  tunc, 
but  it  sounded  lively  enough.  Ab 
the  average  tramp  is  not  usually  a 
sprightly  indrrfdai^  I  beoame  anzkma 
to  oafeeh  a  ifimpud  of  tiiia  lollow'a 
countenanoeb  and  I  preaaed  on  witii 
the  intention  of  coming  up  to  him. 

Tho  thorouglifare  was  Winnifx^g 
Main  Strci  t  ;  tlie  time,  early  ovoning 
in  May.  I  liad  juat  linished  my  meal 
and  walked  out  to  take  mj  tobaoeo 
and  a  eooatitattona]. 

As  I  reached  the  nondescript  I 
turned  to  get  a  good  look  at  his  pro- 
file, while  at  the  same  time  a  cloud  of 
smoke  issued  from  my  lips.  I  saw 
a  face  which  could  never  have  been 
handsome,  while  hard  Uving  had  de- 
prived it  of  what  good  appearanoe  it 
might  orii^nally  have  pos^ssed.  Yet 
it  waa  an  intelligent  face,  though  the 
eyes  were  hoaw  and  the  dirt  thick  ; 
a  scrubby  beard  spoilt  the  appearance 
of  what  must  once  have  been  an 


elegant  monataohe;  the  Cfyefarowa,  I 
notified,  were  nnnaiudlj  thick^  and  the 
nose  large.  I  had  atopped  and  might 
have  gazed  longer,  for  the  fellow 

interested  me  ;  but  I  waa  decifledly 
t^ikon  aback  to  hear  myself  suddenly 
addressed  after  the  following  manner  : 
*'I  preaome  you  are  fortifying  your 
memory  againat  iiie  poaaible  da^^er  of 
not  reoogniaing  me  on  the  occasion 
of  our  next  meeting.  Alao^  I  mnat 
infer  by  your  breach  of  manners  in 
deliberately  pufling  smoke  into  my 
face,  that  your  delight  at  ^eing  me 
has  render^  you  temporarily  oblivioua 
of  ordinary  etiquette.**  Thia  waa  aaid 
in  a  refirod  voioe.  Before  I  oould 
atir  or  malce  reply,  another  toogoe 
apparently,  with  an  insufferable  drawl 
anfl  unpleasant  accent,  remarked  witti 
hearty  familiarity  :  "  Well,  boss,  and 
how  goes  it  1  Pretty  good  with  you, 
ehr 

I  felt  aa  ^non^  a  wfaip-laah  had 

cut  me  acroaa  the  back  of  the  neck. 
"  Who  the  deuce  aro  yon  i "  waa  aU  £ 
could  answer. 

"John  Holder,  gentleman  or  blaclv- 
goard,  whichever  way  you  like  to  Utl.c 
him.  IhaveDotacardnnlortanately; 
had  I  anoh  an  artiole^  tfaeae  gannenta 
anpply  no  space  for  its  reception.  The 
voice  in  which  I  first  addressed  you 
was  the  outcome  of  Eton  and  Christ 
Church  ;  that  in  which  T  subs^uently 
greeted  you  was  a  result  of  my  sojourn 
in  thia  land,  the  voice,  in  fact,  of  the 
Manitoban  Ton^^  tonae  the  in^egant 
etprenaion  of  the  native." 

"  I  prefer  the  former^"  aaid  I. 

*'  You  have  my  sympathy.  The 
former  life  was  preferable  in  every 
way.    But  to  descend  to  a  baser  con- 
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eidcration  ;  the  tobacco-smoke,  which 
jou  are  still  discourteouiilj  blowing 
into  mj  taoo,  ui  fimgnuit.  It  liaa 
awakened  a  hunger  in  my  palate 
which  might  be  appeased  by  the 
trifling  gift  of  a  pipeful  of  that 
excellent  brand." 

He  drew  a  short  clay  pipe  from 
somewhere,  while  I  gravely  handed 
him  my  pouoh.  He  receiyed  it  into 
a  toil-marked  hand  and  oontinued. 
"Serape  your  pipe  before  borrowing 
your  comrade's  pouch.  It  is  an  ex- 
c?>!Ipnt  motto,  and  the  consideration 
at  onco  suggested  is,  get  all  you  can 
out  of  a  man,  then  drop  him.  I  have 
been  dropped  in  hard  places  by  men 
who  have  got  Uttle  out  of  me.  Here 
ia  your  poach ;  it  is  li^^ter,  but 
not  materially  sa"  He  adjusts  an 
Mnoraa1«Mis  boot  upOD  his  right  foot, 
and  turned  to  roe  again.  *'  If  you 
will  provide  me  with  a  match,  my 
feUcity  wiU  touch  a  point  it  has  not 
reached  for  a  fortni^t^  dating  back 
from  yesterday.  A  gentleman,  by  no 
means  my  social  equal,  laid  his  cigaa> 
case  down  in  the  smokinp-room  of  a  cer- 
tain hotel  and,  being  called  a^vay  sud- 
denly, forgot  it.  I  extracted  the  cigarii, 
which  were  few  in  number,  but  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  Then  I  made  a 
hurried  though  dignified  exit." 

Hardly  the  correct  ^ing  to  do^ 
was  it  ? " 

"  At  the  present  moment  it  would 
be  an  actual  ain ;  at  that  hour  it 
aoiouuted  to  a  natural  autiou  bordering 
doeely  upon  virtue."  Sedng  my  eye- 
brows riae^  he  conttnued :  *'  Th»  ^qpla- 
nation  ia  simple.  I  have  told  you  that 
I  possess  two  characters,  each  engaged 
on  different  lines  in  working  out  tlie 
life  o£  one  miserable  wretch,  I  liave 
two  seta  of  morals,  two  voices,  two 
vocabularies,  two  individaa£tie8.  Un- 
fortunately I  do  not  own  two  costumes, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  ia  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  At 
the  moment  of  ^nTiftTing  the  cd^purs  I 


wan  a  ManiUjban  Tough  ;  tlierefore  I 
was  but  living  up  to  my  character. 

I^ow  that  I  am  addressing  you,  I 
happm  to  be  an  English  Gentleman. 

Had  I  not  been,  I  should  hav<  ful  d 
to  return  yon  that  pouch.  The  dis- 
tinction is  obvions." 

I  realiseti  by  this  time  that  I  had 
really  encountered  an  original  charac- 
ter, also  a  countiTman.  "Where  ave 
you  going  tot"  I  asked. 

Regarding  me  loftily,  he  answered 
with  an  air  of  (juiet  dignity :  "  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  whether  satire  is 
intended  ;  if  so,  your  mode  of  applying 
the  question  lacks  scholarahip.  An 
ordinary  individual  could  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  I  am  going  to  the 
Devil,  that  I  am  in  fact  hunying 
there." 

"  I  did  not  intend  that.  I  simply 
wished  to  know  where  you  are  walking 
to, — which  part  of  the  city."  I  added 
the  final  clause,  seeing  the  need  of 
literal  accuracy  with  thia  absolute 
individual. 

*'  Anywhese  and  nowhere  admi  rably 
answers  your  question.  I  am  setting 
forth  from  nowhere  with  the  prospect 
of  ending  at  the  same  place ;  in  otlier 
words  I  am  looking  for  a  spot  where 
I  may  deep  to-night.** 

**  How  have  you  spent  the  day  f 

"Smashing  stonee,  for  which  labour 
the  City  awarded  me  fifty  omts;  a 
despicable  amount." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  had 
supper  ] "  I  8aid,  feeling  myself  on 
dangerous  ground. 

*<  I  have  fared  this  evening  aumptn- 
ooflly,"  he  rejoined  in  a  critical  tone. 
"  Had  you  been  at  the  back  of  the 
market  rather  less  than  an  ]vmr  nnoy 
you  might  have  seen  a  dog  sneakmg 
along  with  a  large  piece  of  cooked 
meat  between  1^  jaws.  Had  you 
waited  a  little  longer,  you  would  have 
seen  a  man  come  up  and  wrestle  with 
that  dog  for  the  meat,  which  was  as 
much  his  as  the  animal's,  for  the  latter 
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had  probably  stolen  it  and  tlu?  former 
of  course  took  the  beuelit  of  the  doubt. 
The  dog  bit  the  man,  l)ut  the  latter 
secured  the  meat.  Hie  maik^  u|>ou 
this  hand  wiD  oomrince  you  that  I  was 
thA  man  in  question.''  He  held  oat 
hiB  left  hand,  which  was  still  bleeding, 
and  went  on.  "I  am  sorry  for  the 
dopf,  but  it  was  merely  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  tiie  fittest.  We  do  not  go 
completely  to  the  wall,  until  we  are 
erndwd  there  and  held  there  by 
foroe." 

'*  Yott  have  come  down  pretty  lofw," 
I  muttered  invidantarily. 

"  You  are  correct,"  he  said  with  a 
condescending  smile.  "The  down- 
ward descent  is  rapid,  and  the  nearer 
the  end  the  swifter  the  pace." 

"Bat  you  had  your  fifty  cents,"  I 
ventured* 

"  It  was  immediately  squandered  in 
a  u.seless  and  unsatisfactory  fashion. 
There  was  a  woman  crying  upon  the 
street,  di'claring  that  she  was  heart- 
broken and  stai'ving.  She  appealed  to 
me,  why  I  cannot  guess,  for  I  do  not 
eamotly  resemble  a  millionaire  in  dis- 
goiae.  Of  course  I  had  to  give  her 
my  money,  for  though  I  might  be 
8tarvin<T,  T  was  not  heart-broken.  The 
balance  of  ills  rested  with  her.  It  waa 
annoying,  as  I  had  not  the  lea^t  wish 
to  asskt  her,  but  it  was  neoessary  from 
a  social  point  of  yiew.  It  was  but  my 
evil  fate  that  she  should  have  fallen 
upon  me,  and  not  on  someone  better 
qualified  to  sustain  the  expense." 

He  made  tliese  remarks  in  a  tone  nf 
complete  iudiiferenoe,  and  I  began  Ut 
wonder  whether  I  had  stumbled  upon 
a  man  of  genuine  intelligence  or  one 
wanting  in  mental  capacity.  Either 
way  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
how  to  act.  I  am  no  philanthropist, 
but  I  hate  to  see  any  man  down  on  his 
luck,  and  when  the  character  in  ques- 
tion is  a  countryman,  naturally  the 
desire  to  render  some  assistance  be- 
oomes  intensified.   So  I  followed  up 


my  thoughts  with  an  invitation : 
"  Come  round  to  my  romns  and  have 

a  chat." 

"  You  will  entertain  me,  1  have  no 
doabt»  regally,  until  an  advanoed  hour 
to-night.  Then  I  shall  have  to  wander 

forth  to  seek  a  resting-place,  doubly 
discontented  with  my  ill-fortune."  He 
certainly  possessed  the  most  rem;irk- 
able  aptitude  for  discovering  e.Ktra- 
ordinary  an-swers  to  every  question. 

**  I  will  give  you  a  shakedown  and 
a  decent  suit  of  dotfaes." 

He  fingered  the  tattered  coat  almost 
tenderly.  "  Doubtless  the  aspersion  ia 
deserved,"  he  said  thoughtfully;  "yet 
these  garments  are  allegorical.  They 
cling  to  me  like  old  a^ii&ociations,  and 
as  the  latter  are  forgotten,  so  do  the 
former  drop  into  decay.  Their  early 
hiatoiy  has  a  musty  finvenr  of  anti- 
quity. These  clothes  were  perhaps 
the  pride  of  the  tailor's  heart,  the  joy 
of  the  customer,  whoever  he  was,  for 
I  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  still  alive. 
They  were  cut  in  the  accuracy  of 
fiwfaion  and  fitted  with  care.  Now, 
alas,  they  are  a  sorrow  to  Qivilisation 
and  a  grief  to  th»  eyes  of  the  passer  by. 
It  has  l)een  the  same  with  me.  Not 
long  ago  I  might  have  been  compiircd 
to  these  garments  when  first  made  ; 
now  they  hang  partially  over  all  tluiV 
Is  leftcf  ms^  &  emblems  of  my  present 
state.'' 

Here  was  a  difbrent  side  to  tlie 
complex  character.  Just  then  he 
might  have  been  a  Hamlet,  soliloquis- 
ing as  he  fingered  the  jester's  .skull. 
I  was  about  to  repeat  my  mviuition, 
when  we  turned  a  street-coner. 
Bnmedtately  a  most  unmelodionsvoioe 
broke  upon  my  ear.  "Hello,  pard, 
how  goes  it  t**  A  tramp  came  slouch- 
ing towards  us.  It  was  my  rf»mpanion 
who  had  spoken,  but  the  alteration  iu 
voii^  and  manner  was  so  complete 
that  I  quite  thought  it  was  the  new- 
comer who  had  given  the  greeting. 

"Bad  enough.   Nothing  to  pidc  up 
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round  this  place.  How's  yourself 
Johnt** 

•*  Pretty  tough,  I  tell  you,**  nid  my 
fnmd,  "GNmh  1*11  kmui  have  to 
deadbeat  it  Sonth." 

"  That's  no  go ;  they're  down  on  xm 
chaps  there." 

"Down?  Well,  darn  their  hides! 
I'd  like  to  set  a  few  of  them  on  the 
RMid  and  see  what  they'd  make  of  it. 
Boi  oan't  stay,  pavd;  here's  a  dude 
waiting  for  me.  Solong." 

"Belong,  John/'  Tlie  tramp 
shuftlfxl  off,  while  my  friend,  wuth 
changed  voice  and  manner,  turned 
to  me.  "  Upon  consideration  I  will 
aoo^t  your  proposal,  although  a  bed 
•ad  a  decently  fnrnished  room  ave 
neU-nigh  forgotten  Inzuriee.  Have 
W6  far  to  go  ? " 

Evidently  hf  imaf^^ined  he  was  the 
pf  Tson  confer  ring  tlie  favour.  T 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  amazed 
at  his  indiffiscenoe  or  annoyed  at  his 
off-hand  treatment  of  me.  "Only 
another  hundred  yards  or  so,"  I  said. 

I  have  my  rooms  in  the  King  block." 

"  Not  a  desirable  part  of  the  city 
to  reside  in,  I  sliould  say,  nor 
sufficiently  central  for  general  con- 
▼enienoe.  Still,  there  are  many  worse 
places,  as  I  happen  to  know.  May  I 
trouble  you  for  a  match,  as  my  pipe 
has  gone  oatt" 

Arrivin*:^  at  my  rooms,  T  conducted 
Holder  to  my  bedroom,  gave  him  an 
outfit,  and  left  him.  I  should  have 
required  a  fresh  introduction  to  the 
individual  who  stepped  into  the  Bit> 
.ting-room  later,  had  I  again  ehanoed 
suddenly  upon  him.  £UkTing  taken 
the  liberty  fo  use  my  razor,  he  had 
mown  off  liis  scrubby  l>eHrd,  had 
curled  his  moustache,  and  wasiied  lus 
face.  Indeed  he  looked,  as  ho  himself 
expressed  it^  more  like  the  Bnglish 
Gentleman  than  the  Manitobaa  Toug^, 
He  stretched  himself  indolently  in  my 
particular  easy  chair,  which  I  had 
incautiously  vacated,  and  gazed  round 


the  room,  remarking  familiarly  at 
length  :  "  Nice  diggings  these  of  yours, 
thou^  nothing  to  what  mine  were 
at  the  House.   Ton  live  here  witfaoat 

a  wife  to  bother  you,  I  suppose  t " 

I  replied  that  I  wa.s  «till  Riniyle, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
matrimony. 

"  A  complete  failure,"  he  said,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  whose  opinion  is 
worth  seeking.  "lUther  the  man 
has  to  keep  the  woman,  which  is 
annoying,  or  the  woman  has  to  keep 
the  man,  which  is  degrading.  If 
they  are  both  of  means,  the  one 
possessing  the  longest  bank-accouni 
sits  on  the  lenoe  and  crows  day  and 
night** 

He  made  a  few  more  philosophical 

remarks  bearing  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, when  I  broke  in  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  long  have  you  been 
here?" 

He  glanced  at  me  almost  oon- 
temptuottsly,  then,  reaching  out  a 
hand  towards  my  tobacco-jar,  ssid : 

"  The  subject  is  one  of  such  exceed- 
ing paucity  of  interest  that  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  broach  it  without 
your  invitation."  Having  iilled  and 
Ughted  one  of  my  pipes  with  cool 
delibwataon,  he  continued.  "I  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  I  was  con- 
sidered the  cleverest  boy  of  my  time. 
Never  could  I  have  been  called 
popular,  as  I  took  no  part  in  athletics, 
tliough  by  certain  maaters  I  was 
pointed  at  as  a  model  of  what  a  boy 
should  be.  During  my  career  there 
I  was  never  punished  for  any  breach 
of  discipline.  Then  I  went  up  to 
Oxford,  with  the  determination  of 
adding  to  the  lustre  of  laurels  already 
gained.  Continuing  on  the  same 
lines,  I  read  doggedly,  took  no  share 
in  sports,  made  few  friendships^  and 
ended  by  securing  an  excellent  first 
in  classical  honours.  There  my 
triumph  ended,  for  immediately  I 
had  taken  my  degree  I  fell  to  pieces." 
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<*H(nr  did  ym  mumge  thatt" 
*'  I  wtKA  up  (0  Londmi  with  monaj 
in  my  pocket  and  more  vitliiii  rwoh. 

There  I  ruined  myself  «  dozen  times 
over.  I  had  never  known  wlmt  life 
was,  with  my  noae  stuck  between 
tlte  pages  of  a  classical  author  and 
my  fingers  inditing  endless  notes.  I 
plunged  wildly  into  the  Yotiex, 
whirled  round  with  tiha  otiMT  pappetip 
drank  deeply  of  eveiy  pileM«iN^  aad 
the  dose  was  too  strong  for  me.  It 
killed  me  in  every  way  ;  socially  and 
intellectually  I  was  a  corpse.  I 
shipped  over  here  wiUi  wiiat  was 
Isft  of  my  cash,  and  nnoe  tlmi  have 
ben  amoothly  alqipuig  down  an  in- 

clined  ])laiie." 

"  Aud  nobody  has  ew  offisred  to 
do  j'ou  a  good  tuni  ^  " 

He  glanced  at  nie  sideways  with 
a  vindictive  gleam  in  his  ejea. 
"  TonVe  a  man  of  the  world ;  how  is 
it  yxm  faavent  learnt  the  first  leeson 
the  worid  impresses  upon  you  ?  When 
you  see  a  man  tumbling  down  hill, 
yo'i  mnnt  put  out  3''our  hand,  not  to 
liul*i  him  Imck,  but  to  shove  him  along 
faster,  so  that  lie  may  be  sooner  lost 
ti|^t  of  and  furgutten." 

I  eaw  that  I  had  penetrated  to  hie 
real  nature,  and  that  be  had  tnvolim* 
tarily  been  making  me  his  confidant. 
It  waR  iv't  f<f»en  «<nb>^<'quontly  that 
he  subjected  iius  moral  couiititutiou 
to  the  dissecting-knife  of  my  intellect. 
**  Have  you  ever  tried  to  obtain 
employmentt " 

''listen,  and  I  will  gii«  yon  a 
eoople  of  inatanoesi  though  one  is 
merely  a  ropptition  <»f  the  other, 
fioon  afr*^r  I  came  out,  1  heard  there 
was  a  n  pui  ter  wanted  on  one  of  the 
papers.  I  applied,  along  with  a 
roogh  individnal,  one  I  would  not 
have  shakcBi  hand*  with,  who  looked 
as  thoo^  he  oonld  not  have  signed 
his  own  name.  The  editoi-  asked  me 
what  my  (lualifications  were  and  I 
told  him] — Oxford  man,  first -dass 


classical  honouia.  'That's  all  very 
well,'  he  said,  'but  what  experience 
have  yon  in  journalism  1 '  *  None,'  I 
replied;  'but  I  could  piek  it  np  in 

very  little  time.  T  can  writ<»  good 
En'jb'sh.'  •  And  stick  it  full  of  Latin 
and  Greek  (juotivtions  that  nobody 
can  understand.  Sec  here,  we  don't 
require  good  English  in  OUT  news' 
paper.  We  want  sharp  reports  and 
grammar  may  slide  to  the  deooe. 
We  want  some  one  who  hn^  lots  of 
gall,  who  can  get  an  interview  out 
of  an}'  man,  and  be  everywhere  gleam- 
ing up  the  news.  You  men  come 
oat  heie^  with  letters  dangling  after 
yow  M«i  your  heads  crammed 
foil  of  rubbish,  expecting  to  snateh 
up  the  best  positions  everywhere. 
But  I  tell  you  stmight,  fellows  such 
as  you  are  no  good  at  ijusiness.* 
Then  he  turned  to  the  disreputable 
being  at  my  side  and  said,  '  Well, 
sir,  are  yon  after  the  postt'  '  Id{^t> 
ning  shorthand,  with  type  written 
reports  if  necessary.  Fi\e  years 
head-interviewer  to  Westhhv  Jour- 
VAI.  and  only  lot  four  men  escape  me 
in  that  time.  Here  are  wy  papers.' 
He  rattled  this  ont  in  a  single  gasp 
and  chucked  a  bondle  of  papers  npon 
the  editor's  desk.  *  I  guess  youH 
do,'  said  the  latter,  as  I  slunk  away." 

T  smiled,  though  I  coulfl  not  blame 
the  editor.  Ha«l  I  been  in  his  place 
I  should  have  acted  in  similar  fashion. 

"  Later,  when  I  had  dropped  a  few 
mngs  lower,  I  ^plaed  for  a  ntaation 
as  derk  in  a  wholesale  house.  The 
manager,  a  red-facf-tl,  yellow-whisker^ 
bufToon,  ns  usual  letl  ulV  wi»h  the 
miserable  question  as  to  (|ualitica- 
tioQH.  I  returned  the  slock  answer, 
though  with  less  pride  than  formerly. 
'Oxford,'  exdaimed  he,  pulling  at  his 
wUskeis.  *  Let^s  sse  now,  where  did 
I  hear  tell  of  that  placet  Down 
in  the  St;ites  somewhere,  ain't  it?' 
*  No  ;  England,  of  course,*  I  replied, 
half  bursting  with  indignation.  He 
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brightened  up  at  oDoe  and  said,  *  Aib, 

yes,  now  I  remember.  Hiatus  where 
they've  got  a  big  schotjl  or  something, 
eh?'  T  couldn't  trust  myself  to 
reply,  but  walked  off  without  another 
word." 

*'Biit  sorely  yon  have  friends  In 
England!"   I   said   after  another 

interval. 

"  Yes,"  he  replie<l,  falling  Lack 
into  his  old  mood  ;  "I  have  several 
rich  relativeii,  but  T  have  thrown 
them  over."  Ho  paused  with  re- 
markable snddenneaSf  as  a  startled 
expression  ol  genuine  trouble  broke 
out  over  his  countenance ;  half  rising 
from  his  chair  he  sank  back  again 
and  fell  to  fingering  his  pipe  irreso- 
lutely. At  length  ho  looked  up  with 
a  vacant  smile  and  rose  with  heavy 
movements.  Across  the  floor  he 
shuffled,  paxuring  at  the  door  to 
remark  in  a  nasal  voice,  "  Guess  I'm 
going  ont  to  have  a  fling  with  the 
boys" 

Slouching  into  the  bedroom,  he 
put  on  the  filthy  garments  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  throw  away  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  house  all  rags  and 
bad  language.  About  midnight  he 
rolled  back,  drunk  and  helpless.  I 
bundled  him  upon  the  bed,  and  next 
morning  he  rose,  quite  oblivious  of 
his  late  conduct  the  gentleman  of 
means,  anxious  to  commence  a  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Troyi  which  he 
said  would  occupy  his  pi-esent  leisure^ 
He  was  a  skilful  draoghtsmiui,  and, 
much  to  my  amusement,  produced 
the  city  of  Troy  with  ridiculous 
imaginary  details,  the  Greek  lines, 
the  ships  under  different  commanders; 
in  a  distant  comer  af^peared  a  small 
tent  by  itself,  with  a  black  flag  flying 
at  the  apex.  "  That  is  the  ttsat  of 
Achilles,"  he  explained,  in  answer  to 
my  question.  "  lie  i.s  sulking,  and 
has  raised  the  Ijlack  tlag,  as  a  public 
signal  of  the  fact  that  he  in  under 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 


general.  Too  may  remember  that 
there  was  a  girl  even  in  that  c&s^-~ 

it's  strange  how  they  creep  in  every- 
where. Sulking  must  have  b^n 
intolerable  in  those  days,  when  there 
were  nu  good  cigars,  or  bad  novels, 
to  while  away  the  hours." 

Then  he  launched  off  into  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  he  pointed  out  that, 
however  good  the  wocKlen  horse  might 
have  proved  in  practice,  theoreti- 
cally it  was  utt<?rly  uiiiiouud  ;  that, 
had  Sinon  not  been  possessed  of  an 
Infinitely  higher  intelligenoe  than 
Ulysses,  the  scheme  must  have  £uled 
miserably.  "As  usual,  the  laurel 
wreath  falls  upon  the  wrong  head.  ' 
He  derljired,  also,  tint  the  snakes, 
whicli  destroytxi  Luoctjori  and  his 
sons,  were  entirely  imaginary.  **  It 
is  merely  a  poetiosl  way  of  stating 
that  the  priest,  together  with  the 
sons  who  followed  in  their  father's 
footsteps,  fell  victims  to  the  national 
beverage,  and  died  of  ff^Jh-lvm 
tremetis.  Tliis  is  the  only  rcast^nahlo 
supposition,  and  one  nut  incompatible 
with  the  morals  of  that  day." 

So  he  went  on,  untU  past  mid* 
night)  talking  some  ncmsense,  with 
a  good  deal  of  common-sense,  casting 
in  classical  quotations  everywhere,  so 
that  T  found  it  dithcult  to  follow  his 
nieamng  to  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
All  the  time  he  treated  me  as  though 
he  were  a  learned  professor,  and  I 
the  studentw  While  he  talked  I  was 
supposed  to  bite  my  tongue  and 
ab«jorb  wisdom.  Still  he  allowed  me 
occasionally  to  express  my  entire 
agreement  with  his  views,  and  I 
never  ventured  to  differ  from  them. 

I  mention  this,  foolish  though  it 
appears,  for  the  sake  of  presenting 
a  faithful  picture  of  this  strange 
man's  intellect,  or  rather,  to  reveal 
one  distinct  trait  of  his  extremely 
complex  nature.  He  was  cursed  with 
two  definile  characters,  each  of  which 
possessed  any  number  of  phases. 
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changing  with  the  frequenoy  and 
sporrl  of  the  kaleidoscope.  I  fed, 
lodged,  and  clothed  him  for  a  pcrio<l 
extending  a  little  over  three  weeks, 
but,  daring  the  whole  of  that  time, 
not  a  BiiiglA  wofd  of  gratitude,  or 
even  epprod>tion,  pened  his  Hps. 
He  regarded  me  M  a  social  and  in- 
tellectual inferior ;  probably  he  was 
right,  but  in  the  light  of  our  respec- 
tive positions  ho  might  have  spared 
me  the  indignity  of  treating  me  as 
encfa.  He  wm  doong  notbing  for 
me^  while  I  -wee  domg  ereiTthiiig 
for  him.  Yet  I  liked  him  in  *  tnej ; 
T  had  hitherto  found  the  long  even- 
ings tedious,  and  his  startling  con- 
versation aroused  mo  to  reflect  on 
subjects  whicii  had  never  before 
toadied  mj  imaginetBtm.  It 
tereeted  me  alao  to  note  the  vnend- 
ing  ooniliot  taking  jikee  within  him, 
the  shnggle  between  the  gentleman 
of  rpfinement  and  the  unprincipled 
^^  <  st<)rn  loafer.  This  presented  a 
curious  psychological  problem,  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  work  oat 
to  my  satiefMtion. 

On  a  later  oocesion  I  loUowed  him, 
aaw  him  consort  with  a  throng  of  black- 
«rMards,  the  least  repulsi%'c  of  whom 
looked  as  though  he  would  not  stick 
at  a  murder  if  he  could  gain  proiit 
thereby;  and  this  gang  collected  in  a 
lowaelfxm  in  the  woratpart  of  thedty, 
drinking  bod  liquor  and  qnarrelling 
kindly,  thongh  I  greatly  wondered 
where  the  money  came  from  to  pay 
for  their  treat.  All  T  know  is,  that 
the  foulest  tongue  and  most  pugna- 
cious spirit  in  that  depraved  assembly 
belonged  to  my  aaoodate  John  Holder. 

During  the  period  of  hia  stay  with 
me  I  never  onee  heard  him  laugh,  nor 
infleed  ever  saw  him  smile  in  a  really 
satisfied  manner.  When  a  gentleman, 
he  was  cynical  and  opinionative  ; 
when  a  blackguard,  he  was  disgusting 
and  odhnrive.  He  was  not  like  most 
men,  ready  to  rekte  the  tale  of  a  dia- 


tanfc  love-affair,  or  to  harp  upon  bright 
incidents  of  the  past.  Onc^  only  did 
he  ever  display  any  leaning  towards 
Hcntiment.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening, 
and  we  were  sitting  together  beneath 
the  lamplight.  He  had  been  silent 
for  aeveral  minutes,  whidi,  to  say  the 
leasts  "wm  unesoal.  Suddenly  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  thinking  about  and 
then  he  raised  his  head  and  replied, 
indirectly  as  usual,  to  my  question. 
"A  complete  change  may  occur  in 

an  incredibly  short  spaoe  of  time ;  the 
effects  that  such  change  may  work  are 
still  more  remarkable.  Some  men,  by 
no  special  effort  of  their  own,  ascend 
hand  over  hand  up  the  ladder  of  fame ; 
in  a  year  or  so  thev  find  themselves 
dropping  as  swuiij  lu  an  opposite 
direetion.  man  riaes  finnn  hia  bed 
m  the  morning,  to  find  his  name  on 
every  one's  tongue;  shortly  after  he 
may  slink  to  hia  bed  at  night,  won- 
d«ring  how  he  can  find  the  eourncfe  to 
face  the  mi)rrow.  It  is  a  fool's  dance, 
and  eveiy  pleasure,  every  success  even, 
wears  the  ugly  mask  of  deatih.** 

I  feared  he  waa  only  going  to 
philoBOphise  and  I  did  not  feel  in  the 
mood  to  listen  to  his  metaphysical 
ramblings.  However  he  started  off  on 
a  fresh  tack. 

"  About  a  month  ago,  I  was  hover- 
ing in  my  usual  voracious  condition 
by  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  waiting 
for  the  indefinite  something  to  turn 
up.  Suddenly  a  boggy  came  akag^ 
containing  a  lady  and  gentleman. 
T]\c  lutter  sprang  to  the  ground  with 
the  intention  of  enterinjj;  the  building. 
Being  Eiiglii»h,  he  did  not  grasp  the 
use  of  the  hitehiiig  weight,  and  as  the 
horse  was  restive  he  did  not  like  leaving 
his  partner.  At  length  the  lady  drew 
his  attention  towards  the  loafer,  and 
he  falltxl  to  me  to  hold  the  horse 
while  lie  went  into  the  hotel,  (ilad 
of  the  job,  I  obeyed,  though  when  I 
glanced  fully  at  the  lady's  fsoe^  I 
thanked  Plrovidence  for  having  done 
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•i  least  000  tbing  for  nifl^— «iidoirttd 

me  with  nerves  of  iron.  There  sat 
a  girl  whom  I  had  met  constantly  in 
society,  whom  T  had  taken  in  to 
dinners,  sat  out  with  at  dances,  whom 
I  had  accompauied  to  "viirkHu  plaoet 

€}(  ttmUMMOt^  M|i>^l  UMBB  Mid 

mine  became  linked  together  in  sociely 
jonmala.    There  I  saw  the  girl,  whom 

in  the  country  I  had  ridden  with, 
whom  T  had  rowod  iipon  the  river, 
whom  I  liad  walked  with  in  the 
garden  of  an  evening.  And  now, 
there  ihe  was  end  tbeine  wee  I.  It 
lied  only  been  a  few  yeeie  befoce^  jet 
we  bed  not  »  word  to  say  to  eedb 
other.  She  looked  as  beautiful 
ever  and  I  was  .still  a  man,  even 
though  my  face  was  seamed  with  dirt 
and  my  clothes  would  scarcely  hang 

together."  I  think  be  torgjo^  the  pre- 
eenoe  of  e  eompoimtive  Btrftnger,  es 

he  rambled  on  in  lower  tcmes  :  "  I 
believe  I  loved  her  onee  ;  T  think 
she  liked  me  before  the  blow  came. 
I  sent  her  a  l)onq«pt  of  rose.s  late  in 
the  year  with  the  last  coin  of  ready 
oKHiey  I  poneflssd.  TTwn  tecfets 
leeked  out ;  riTolete  trickled  together 
from  all  ride^  collecting  into  one  big 
etfeem  which  carried  me  off  my  feet. 
I  diefl  then,  and  now  em  pemring 
tlirough  purgatory." 

I  coughed  slightly  and  Holder 
eterted  et  dlMOvering  me.  "  Oh, 
Talbot^  I  wee  telling  yon  a  yem, 
weant  I?  Well,  now,  where  had  I 
got  to?  Yes,  I  recognised  the  girl 
whom  T  had  Ivnown  in  England,  and 
when  her  husband  came  out  I  knew 
htm  well  enough  too.  He  wa8  a  good 
fellow,  and  many  a  time  have  I 
aasisted  him  into  a  IKanffom  alter  in- 
dolging  too  freely  in  mj  cbampegne. 
I  got  bold  of  a  paper  that  e\  ening 
and  saw  they  were  mentioned  as 
pa.'???ing  through  the  city  on  their 
wedding- tour."  He  fell  tigaiu  into  the 
musing  fit.  "Did  she  recognise  the 
loafer  who  held  ber  boraet  He 


didn't,  as  he  gate  me  a  quarter ;  but 
as  they  drove  away  I  noticed  her  face 
was  pale  and  her  Hps  were  compressed 
tightly.  As  the  bug^y  moved  oif,  she 
drew  her  hand  from  her  pockety  half 
tamed,  and  a  aeoond  lator  I  mw 
aoaiething  flettanng  to  the  grooiid. 
I  picked  it  np  and  found  a  twenlj^ 

dollar  h\V." 

*'  Si  I  slie  did  recognise  youl" 
He  startc<l,  as  though  he  had  again 
forgotten  my  presence.  "I  suppose 
so,"  he  said  shortly,  and  then  ackied, 
**  ahe  alwaja  had  a  wondecfol  memory 
for  flMM." 

And  the  money  aet  yen  up  for  a 

tiro©  ? " 

"  I  wa.s  dead  drunk  two  days  on  it,* 
he  said  brutally.  "  It  was  that  or  the 
river,  and  I  preferred  the  former.  I 
will  aak  yon  to  eieaae  me  now,"  he 
continued  with  his  oaatomarf  indil- 
ference^  "^aa  I  wish  to  retire  to  reatb 
I  am  unusually  tired  t-c^  night." 

He  departed,  while  I  reflected  on 
what  I  hat!  heard.  After  a  time  T 
fancied  I  noticed  a  curious  »ouad, 
which  at  first  I  supposed  to  be  the 
wind  ontside,  bat  soon  recogniaed  that 
it  proceeded  finm  the  bedroom.  I  crept 
into  the  passage  and  listened  at  the 
door.  I  was  not  sure  then,  I  could 
not  .swear  to  it  now,  but  I  think,  I 
really  do  believe,  that  this  strangely 
constituted  individual  was  sobUng 
and  atriving  to  stifle  hia  emotta  in 
the  pillow. 

Next  morning  he  was  as  unpleasant 
as  ever.  T  had  just  bought  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  which  I  intended  as  a 
present  to  a  man  who  had  lately  done 
me  a  service.  Naturally  I  wee  a  good 
deel  annoyed  to  find  HoMer  aitting  in 
nty  easy  chair,  oahnly  amoking  this 
new  pipe  with  every  sign  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  he  wn  spoiling  th.Q  article 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

I  could  iill  a  volume  with  his 
original  sayings  and  a  deteiled  aeooiiBt 
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of  his  actuMMt  for  hsmH  nearly  ml  ways 

talking  when  I  was  there  to  listen,  or 
doing  something  extraordinary.  But 
after  three  weeks  T  felt  I  had  seen 
quite  enough  of  him,  for  his  extreme 
■fliifliihnfliw  grew  monotonous.  Work 
«M  ytKj  diffieult  to  0iid  in  the  city, 
but,  after  aonie  not  T«ry  pleasant 
labour,  I  managed  to  aooiure  for  him  a 
cloi  k^hip  in  a  8mall  firm  and  hurried 
ofr  to  tell  him  the  good  news.  It  was 
not  a  very  excellent  berth  certainly, 
but  might  easily  have  led  to  something 
better.  Imu 

at  hie  reply.  *'  It  ia  quite  in^MjanUfB 
for  a  gentleman  of  my  pont^  and 

attainments  to  tliink  of  accepting  the 
obscure  post  you  have  lx.'en  authorised 
to  offer  me.  Pray  let  us  drop  the 
subject ;  it  is  distasteful  to  me."  And 
ao  the  matter  had  to  drop^  though  I 
UAt  strongly  fnolined  to  remind  him 
of  a  profane  ruffian  I  had  seen  dis- 
gracing the  atreeta  only  the  day 
before. 

Am  I  wius  every  day  expecting  or  d  i  s 
to  start  on  my  northern  trip,  1  in- 
focmed  him  that  be  miglit  aooompany 
me  aa  awriatant^tork.  Hia  reply  waa 
exactly  what  I  might  have  expected. 
"  The  cultured  int«'llect  naturally 
shrinks  from  Vininq-  !)rfin:,'Vjt  into  con- 
tfict  with  Lite  uiituloicti  >vivai;o  ;  the 
civiiitfed  mind  ah»o  revolts  from  the 
manifold  diaoomforta  of  eamp  life  and 
the  enforced  at^tode  of  the  northern 
legiooa.''  Tils  tone  also  said  plainly 
enough :  "  The  id^  of  being  placed 
under  yon,  to  have  to  look  tO  you  for 
orders,  is  insufferable.** 

What  was  I  to  do  with  him  t  How 
waa  I  to  get  rid  of  the  huUdng  onokoo 
I  bad  fooUahly  plaoed  in  myo^  neati 
InesplicaUe  aa  it  may  appear,  I  ooold 
not  summ<m  up  courage  to  give  him 
his  marching  orders.  Somehow  T  <^>ouId 
not  go  uj)  to  this  c<inde!iceuding  gentle- 
man who  hung  about  my  rooms  day 
and  night,  looking  complacently  down 
upon  me  fH»n  hia  great  beij^t  of  aodal 


position  and  learning,  and  tell  him 
plainly  that  I  could  not  keep  him  any 
I'MiiT'T  and  that  he  must  go.  I  had 
opriud  ray  door  to  the  wolf,  and,  if  I 
did  not  take  care,  it  might  end  by  the 
wolf  beooming  master  and  closing  the 
door  againat  the  rigbtful  owner.  It 
waa  necessary,  however,  that  I  ahould 
get  rid  of  him  before  starting  norths 
fr>r  T  wiis  far  from  well  off  and  my 
parasite  (I  dare  say  he  called  me  his) 
was  a  continual  iiource  of  expense.  As 
I  was  glad  to  have  a  companion,  I 
would  have  grudged  nothing  within 
my  power,  if  he  had  only  given  me  a 
single  weed  of  thanka,  or  if  he  had 
only  treated  me  m  a  gentleman.  I 
had  never  mingled  in  I>jndon  society ; 
T  was  not  a  University  man,  and 
my  classical  knowledge  wan  limited. 
Therefore  I  waa  a  nobody,  a  mere 
atom  amid  a  like  crowd  of  nonentitieob 
I  was  allowed  to  feed,  lodge^  cilotbe, 
and  provide  him  with  necessaries,  even 
with  luxuries,  and  he  would  take  all 
that  I  could  ofTer  ;  but  tlie  indebted- 
ue8ii  stiii  lay  on  my  side,  not  on  his. 

On  my  way  borne  one  eyaning  I 
paaaed  the  li|^ted  window  of  a  pawn* 
broker'a  dbop^  where  I  had  frequently 
picked  up  a  bargain  in  the  shape  of 
books  or  furniture.  Tt  struck  m^  a<5 
I  hurried  by,  that  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  something  exposed  iii  the 
window  that  was  familiar  to  me. 
Taming  back  I,  much  to  my  aoipriaev 
aaw  tbree  volumea  which  I  felt  certain 
were  mine^  Kod  storing  the  shop,  I 
found  my  surmises  correct.  Tlie  books 
had  been  presented  to  me  years  i>rfure 
by  a  friend  since  dead,  and  I  would 
not  have  parted  with  them  for  any 
ordinary  oonaideration.  It  waa  in  no 
pleaaant  feameof  mind,  therefon^  that 
I  entered  my  rooma,  for  it  waa  surely 
intolerable  that  a  man,  whom  I  had 
practically  rescued  from  starvation, 
should  rob  mo  behind  my  back  and 
deliberately  make  away  with  my  pn>> 
perty  aa  though  it  were  bia  own 
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Holder  was  lyini*  in  my  ensy  chair, 
and  glanced  at  me  as  tlioui,4i  I  had  no 
right  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy.  As 
my  blood  was  up,  1  went  straight  to 
the  point,  accuaed  him  of  pawning  my 
bookst  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  half  insolent^ 
half  pitying  smile,  and,  as  I  concluded, 
vawned  ost-entatiously.  "I  have 
ahvayn  jiridcd  niy.sclf  on  the  excellence 
of  my  memory,"  lie  suid,  "  but  on  this 
OGcaaion  it  aeems  to  have  failed  me. 
For  tile  last  few  days  I  have  been 
carrying  this  in  my  pocket,  intending 
to  give  it  you  on  a  first  opportunity; 
but  whenever  you  appeared  the  matter 
chanced  to  slip  away  from  my  mind." 
Ho  drew  from  his  pocket  on  envelope 
addressed  to  me,  handed  it  across  with 
a  stately  bend  of  his  head,  and  then 
began  to  break  open  a  box  of  cigars 
I  had  brought  in  with  me. 

I  tore  ojicn  the  envelope  and  found 
insitlc^ — a  pawn-ticket  ! 

He  extracted  a  cigar,  clipped  off  tlie 
end,  and  continued :  **  I  presume  you 
understand  the  process.  All  yon 
have  to  do  is  to  present  the  ticket^ 
pay  the  amount  advanced,  together 
with  a  triding  sum  of  interest,  and 
reclaim  the  goods.  It  is  perfectly 
simple." 

"But  what  right  had  you  

I  stammered. 

His  eyebrows  went  up  in  iggravat- 
ing  fashion.  "  My  dear  sir,"  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  thus  addressed 
me,  '*  you  must  surely  understand 
me  now.  My  identity  changed  at 
a  moment  when  I  required  a  small 
amount  of  ready  cash.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pawn  something, 
and  it  struck  me  those  books  would 
bring  in  about  the  amount  I  required. 
Of  course  in  my  present  state  I 
could  never  take  them,  for  the  act 
would  be  both  ungentlemanly  and 
dishonourable.'* 

I  gazed  blankly  at  the  empty  space 
in  the  bookcase^  with  the  vdlumea 


falling  heljilessly  against  each  other. 
"  Is  there  anytiiing  else, — have  you 
stolen  any  other  article  1  "  I  asked  at 
length. 

"  Stolen  is  not  a  pleasant  word ; 
in  fact  I  resent  the  use  of  it.  Ab- 
straction to  meet  a  pressing  emergency 

more  accurately  describes  the  situa- 
tion. No,  there  is  nothing  else  ;  had 
there  been,  you  would  have  received 
the  pawn-tickets  collectively.  But 
this  subject  does  not  interest  me ;  let 
us  converse  on  some  other  topic." 

And  I  was  actually  so  overmastered 
by  his  consummate  impertinfTMf  that 
I  weakly  gave  way  and  never  reverted 
to  the  incident. 

Our  separation  occurred  soon  after 
this,  though  I  was  not  the  one  to 
make  the  final  move.  Indeed,  left 
to  myself,  T  doubt  whether  I  should 
ever  have  found  courage  to  suggest 
the  change  ;  for  T  was  beginning  to 
realise  tlial  Holder  was  as  firmly 
astride  of  my  shoulders  as  ever  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  was  upon 
Sindbsd's. 

A  few  days  after  the  incident  just 
narmted,  I  was  called  away  on  duty 
in  connection  with  an  Indian  Reserve 
half  a  day's  journey  across  the  prairie. 
Not  reckoning  on  being  absent  more 
than  two  days,  I  did  not  think  that 
my  companion,  who  absolutely  refused 
to  accompany  me,  would  have  time 
to  indulge  in  any  serious  unplea.«ant- 
ness.  However,  as  is  generally  the 
cjise,  I  was  kept  longer  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  about  a  week  had 
passed  when  I  again  readied  Winni- 
peg and  made  towards  my  rooms. 
I  opened  the  door  with  my  latch-key. 
There  was  no  Holder,  and  there 
were  likewime  missing  a  great  many 
other  and  far  more  important  articles. 
The  wretch  had  made  a  careful 
sweep:  everything,  except  weighty 
articles  of  furniture,  had  been  taken, 
books,  pictures,  ornaments,  all  my 
most  cherished  possessions }  boxes  had 
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been  broken  open;  the  whole  place 
was  in  confusion.    But^  piled  on  the 

con  t  re  table  in  nmt  array,  wero 
numerous  little  heaps  of  pawn  tickets, 
and  also  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
bearing  the  following  words :  "  Ab- 
straction has  again  become  necessary, 
this  time  on  a  larger  scale.  You 
should  find  all  the  tickets  here,  unless 
the  caretaker  has  intorforcd  with 
them.  I  should  consider  myself  guilty 
of  eulpable  negligence  if  I  had  over- 
looked a  single  one ;  for  then  I  should 
feel  that  I  had  committed  a  dishonest 
action.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
less  interesting  side  of  my  character 
<^hnnM  luuo  been  so  much  in  ovitloncc 
dunni!;  your  absence  ;  but  \'f)u  must 
attribute  thin  to  your  bad  liick." 

Well,  I  had  to  overdraw  my 
account  to  re^in  my  property,  for  I 
would  not  take  the  remedy  the  law 
abided  and  proceed  against  the 
pawnbrokers.  I  was  only  too  pleased 
to  be  rid  of  the  incubus,  thoufjh  I 
half  expected  him  to  return  and 
attempt  to  reinstate  lumseli  in  his 
old  position. 

(hice  again  I  was  fated  to  set  eyes 
upon  this  strange  character.  It  was 
early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
immediately  aft^r  my  return  from 
the  North.  I  had  been  dining  at  a 
certain  hotel  and,  as  I  stepped  from 
the  lift  into  the  entrance-liall,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  stooiMmg  figure, 
apparently  searching  for  something 
which  had  been  dropped.  But  when 
I  glanced  at  the  face,  adorned  again 
with  the  scrubby  beard,  I  shrank 
back  quickly  behind  the  news-stand, 
for  I  did  not  wish  the  recogniti<m 
to  be  mutuaL  Thus  sereeoed,  I  ob- 
served how  he  was  occupied,  and  a 
thrill  of  pity  visitofi  my  weaker 
nature  when  T  saw  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  li  anting  for  cigar-ends, 
gathering  these  remnants  of  other 
men's  enjoyment  from  und«r  dudrs 
and  tables,  shoving  them  into  his 


pocket  to  smoke  at  leisure  by  way 

of  supper.  Yes,  I  was  very  sorry 
for  him,  when  I  saw  the  long  thin 
hands,  shaking  with  cold,  for  the  night 
was  extremely  chilly,  moving  about 
over  the  tiled  iloor ;  but  I  did  not 
dare  speak  to  him  or  even  show 
myself  for  I  had  learat  his  character 
and  I  am  not  to  be  bitten  twice  by 
the  same  dog.  So  I  slipped  out  of 
the  hot<'l,  leaving  the  former  scliolar 
of  Eton  and  Cluiiit  Church  to  his 
pathetic  occupation. 

As  several  weeks  passed  after  this 
without  another  glimpse  of  the  gen- 
tleman, I  concluded  that  I  had  really 
hearfl  the  last  of  him  and  might 
consider  the  incident  closed.  But 
Holder  remembered  me  after  I  had 
well-nigh  forgotten  him. 

I  was  finishing  my  breakfast  one 
morning  about  mid*winter,  when  a 
friend  broke  in  upon  my  solitude  for 
a  morning  chat.  *'  Have  you  heard 
the  latest  newsl"  he  asked,  as  he 
entered. 

I  replied  that  my  paper  hadnt 
come  yet  and  asked  what  it  was. 

Nothing  more  impcnrtant  than  a 
suicide  in  one  of  the  low-class  hotels; 

but  it  .seems  to  have  been  a  bit  curious. 
As  tlie  deeil  was  })erformed  in  the 
pres<'nce  of  a  witueiiii  we  have  the 
details.  The  fellow  who  gave  the 
description  is  an  (wdinary  whisky- 
shark,  and  he  declares  that  the  de- 
ceased confided  to  him  last  evening 
that  he  had  got  a  little  cash,  and  pro- 
posed they  should  take  a  room  in 
some  hotel  to  have  a  good  soak.  Of 
course  he  agreed,  so  they  went  to  the 
Star,  hired  a  room  upstairs,  and  bdgsn 
to  drink.  About  midnight  (this  is  the 
statement  of  the  survivor,  you  know,) 
his  companion  rose  and  siiid  :  '  Well, 
the  money's  all  gone,  pard.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  *  The  man 
made  some  sort  of  reply  and  the 
other  continued,  'IVe  got  my  biz, 
anyway.    I  settled  it  for  midnight^ 
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and  midiiii^ht  it  is.  So,  good-bye 
pard.'  He  put  out  his  hand  and 
nattirally  the  fellov  asked  what  he 
meant.  '  I've  got  an  ragagementk*  he 
rq>lied»  'an  important  one  I  can't 
miBS  ;  solonf;.'  They  shook  hands, 
and  the  .s|)<.'akor  walked  across  to  a 
mirror  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  looked  in  it  for  a  moment, 
puUed  out  a  revolver,  and  deliberately 
shot  himself  through  the  eheet." 

"  Dead,  of  coarse.** 

"  No ;  there  was  a  curious  mistake. 
He  was  looking  in  the  ghiss  and  in- 
tended to  shuot  liimself  through  the 
heart ;  but  he  di-ew  the  revolver  with 
his  left  hand  and,  being  a  little 
muddled  by  drink,  I  suppose^  sent 
the  bullet  through  his  right  lung." 

"  But  you  said  he  was  dead.  " 

"  Well,  he  can't  live,  any  way. 
They've  taken  him  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  can  die  in  peace.  I  bet  you 
he's  a  broken<down  Englishman.** 

"  I  reckon  he  is,**  I  muttefed»  lor 
I  could  not  hdp  associating  him  with 
my  late  companion. 

The  next  day  a  medical  student 
called  at  niy  rooms  and  left  a  letter 
addressed  in  a  shaky  hand  to  Edward 
TaU>ol,  Etquire,  Hurriedly,  I  tore  it 
open  and  found,  scrawled  on  a  dirty 
scrap  of  pe.pery  the  following  scarcely 
legible  words :  "  Has  the  descent 
ceiised  at  last  ?  T  am  standing  on  the 
edge  of  darkness  with  eyes  blinded. 
Before  me  lies  the  Infinite;  behind 
[the  word  was  utterly  illegible].  It  is 
a  satislacti<«  to  think  I  am  psssing 
my  last  lew  hours  as  the  English 
Gentleman,  and  trust  that  my  final 
exit  will  prove  more  dignified  than 


my  late  life.  To  you  I  bequeath  the 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Troy.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  the  sole  remain- 
ing expression  of  a  remarkable  mind. 
Now,  dear .  sir,  it  is  my  sorrow  to 
have  to  bid  you  farewell."  There  his 
dignity  had  forsaken  him.  Lower 
down  a  few  more  words  were  scrawled, 
which  after  much  labour  I  made  out 
thus :  "  I  am  sorry  I  robbed  you,  for 
yon  are  the  only  one  who  has  ever 
been  kind  to  me  out  here.  Yet  you 
saw  little.  You  could  not  know  how 
I  felt  " 

Here  the  writing  broke  off  and  I 
knew  the  mask  had  fallen.  ChUy  the 
heart  hnow^  i(9  own  bittemett;  in 
vain  may  yon  seaidi  Heaven  and 
Earth  for  a  truer  saying.  I  oould 
not  think  of  his  baseness  to  mc. 
Even  now,  when  I  want  to  recall  him, 
I  think  of  the  man  who  gave  all  his 
little  money  to  the  starving  woman, 
and  who  sobbed  himself  to  deep  that 
Sunday  night  in  my  bedroom. 

Mechanically  I  drew  on  my  fur  cap 
and  coat,  and  walked  out  in  the 
direction  of  tlif  hospital.  Before  long 
I  met  a  doctor,  whom  I  stopped  and 
asked  how  the  wounded  luau  was. 

"There  was  no  hope  for  him  from 
the  first.  He  was  in  no  state  to 
struggle  against  illness,  as  he  must 
have  been  next  door  to  starvation  for 
a  long  time.  He  was  just  skin  and 
bones,  with  hardly  a  rag  to  cover 
them." 

"Thenishedeadi** 

"Certainly.  EQs  body  has  gone  to 
the  anatomy-class  for  dissection.  He 
died  early  tiiis  morning." 

Ernbst  Q.  Hsnham. 
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25th  Sept,  1806. 

"Sirs,— Please  forward  to  BaU 
moral  Castle  one  dozen  2/6  Tins 
of  Bender's  Food  for  H.I.M.  The 
Empre&s  of  Russia,  addressed  to 
Miss  Coster.  We  have  received 
the  box  ordered  from  PeterholT. 
"Yours  truly. 

"F.  Coster." 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE,- 
l»r.  J.  C.  liliOWNK  (late  Aitiit  M.iI  cmI  MalT) 
DI8COVF.KED  a  RKMKDV.  tn  denote  which  he 
coined  the  woni  CHLORODYNK.  Dr.  Browne  is 
the  SOLE  1NVF:NT0R,  nnd  as  th«  romi-oisitlon  of 
Chlorod^ne  cannot  iKisniblj  he  disof.vemi  hy  Analj. 
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•ince  the  forniula  has  never  been  published,  it  In 
evident  that  nny  stntonient  to  the  efTect  that  a  codi- 
pooiid  in  iilenUcoI  with  Dr.  Brownc-'s  Chlorodyne 
be  faXf. 

This  Cai.tlnn  t*  necewjary.  as  many  persons  de- 
ceive riircha»eni  by  ral»e  ri  jiresentailons. 
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R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.— 
Vice-Ciiiincrl  or  bir  W  1*A(»K  \V»H»l>  aUU-d 
iiublicly  in  Court  that  the  wl  ole  story  of  the  »le- 
icndsiit  Freeman  was  del.lierately  untrue,  and  he 
reitTrtted  to  mj  it  lind  been  sworn  to. — Sea  Tht 
TiwuK  July  13lh,  lc>64. 


>  "        1^IARRH(EA.  DYSENTERY. 

f  THE  GREAT  JL7    OKNERAL        UUAllI"  of 

>  IPSCmo       HKALTH,  London,  REPORT  that 
roit         it  nrta  as  a  CHARM,  one  dose 

CHOLilRA.      KfiTally  sufflcient. 

Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  StafT, 
Calcutta,  states:  ••2  D08EJ*  COMPLETELT 
CURED  MB  af  DIARRHCEA  " 
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R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNB 
isUieTRUE  PALLIATIVE  In 
■J^EURALCIA^GOUT,  CANCER.  TOOTHACHE, 

R.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNB 
\%  a  Ihjiiid  medlclBe  which  assuages  I'AlN  of 
EVERY   KIND,  affonia  a  calm  refreshint'  sleep 
WITHOUT  HEADACHK.  and  INVIGORATES  tha 
nenroim  systeni  when  exhatuted. 

R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLOBODYNl 
rsfidly  n.tii  short  all  atUrka  of 
^PILEPSY^SPASMS,  COLIC,  PALPITAnOH, 

1  MPORTANT  CAUTION.-The  IMME^•^'K  SAli 
X    .if  tliiH  KKMKDV  has  piven  riae  te  nianj  l>- 
SCRUPULOrS    IMITATIONS.     Be  careful  to 
obMTve  Trm'le  Marls.    Of  all  Cbeoilats,  la  IK* 
ts.  M.,aad  4«  M. 

Bol  t  MajrrrAcrnKFii,  _ 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  S3  Great  Russall-St.  W.C 
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XiJBSSER  DESTINIES :  a  NoveL    By  Samuel  Gordon,  Author  ot 
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MI00LA8   POU88IN  :    HIS   UFB   AND   VORK.  By 

EUZABBTH  H.  DBNIO,  FIlD.    With  8  PhotogiftruMa.  [Beady. 

EDITION  DE  £UXJ7— Printed  on  nnbleached  Arnold  H«&d>made  ^per,  with 
the  Photogravures  on  India  Paper,  with  large  plate-mark,  and  bound  in  half-parchmcnt, 
crown  4to,  strictly  limited  to  Eighty-five  Copies,  Sixty  lor  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Twenly-ftfe  lav  Amnioa.  Thtjaie^  to  Subaeribtn^  Too  Gukuaa  [£mi^. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  FERGUS  HUME. 

THB  INDIAN  BANOUB.  By  Fbbol-b  Ht  mk. 
Aathor  of  '  Mystflty  ef  a  Hamom  Cat>.  ' 
Crown  Svo,  Ss.  M.  [litady. 


BBYOMD  TUB  ORBAT  SOUTH  WALiIi : 

bdng  some  Snrpriiing  Details  of  the  Voyage  of 
the  Steam  Yacht  Baeoon,  as  report«d  by  her 
Owner,  John,  Viscount  Hkathkbslib,  to  Frank 
fiaviLB,  AuttuNT  of  "John  Ship,  Marinar ''  ^ 
CrawB  tmt  <ta.  lAn^. 

Ueady.    The  Latest  Addition  to  LOW'S  2a.  «d. 
LIBBABT  OF  POPITIAB  MOTIU. 
WILLIAM  BLACnrS 


WILD  EEL.IN: 

Bitter  ikjrrows. 


lier  Escapades,  Adventures,  and 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  '2s.  t3d. 


"  We  have  liked  nothing  so  well  from  Mr.  Black's 
pen  since  his  '  Princess  of  Tbato.*  .  .  .  Well  woctk 
reading. "— Atheneeu  m . 

"  Wfld  Eelin  is  a  delightful  flgnri\  in  whom  High- 
land virtues  and  Highland  hiultx  of  cliaracter  vie  for 

at' r:i' :■  1'.  r:i—.K.  .  ,  .  Blit  we  are  not  goin^;  to  rpr:iyit. 

ulatH  a  story  wbieb  Mr.  Black  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  tsU  wltli  all  Us  nnlfoe  charaL"— Dally  Ctironlda. 


WiUi 
Crown 
[Rndv- 


MR.  MICGS.    By  Alkxandcb  Stuakt. 
Frontispiece  by  BnnABD  PaamiDOi. 

Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  better  than  nio-«t.  and  Is 
to  beguile  an  idle  hour."— Daily  Mail. 

"The  reader  can  hardly  flsil  to  enjoy  ihe  wit  and 
sarcasm  which  isevideoton  every  page."— Boolcsellar, 

••AvividaiMl  "  "  " 


THB  BLACK  TERROR  :  a  Rotnance  of 
Russia.  By  John  K.  Lets.  Aathor  of  "Hie 
Lindsays,"  "  The  Lawyer's  Seerat,"  "  Under  a 
Mask,"  tLc.  Post  8ro.  3s.  6d.  [Bta^. 
"  Is  a  thiiUiog  and  deverly  toU  stocy  ~ 

Herald. 

*'  Mr.  Leys  is  decidedly  ha|iii!f  hi  the  < 
Incident.  "—BpMCtato  r. 

"An  ingeniunsly  conatractod  SOd  NBdatto  iftliy*' 
Morning  Leader. 

"  A  fluent  tale  with  plentr  of  Inektant* 
Review. 


TAURUA ;  or.  Written  in  the  Book  of  Fate.  By 
Kmii.v  S.  Loud.    Cm wn  Svo,  6s.  [ /Teadjf. 

"The  inauy chamiinv:  (UrscripfionsorHfeand  scenery 
in  this  charming  bu  k  Athenaeum. 

"  Mitiii  I/Oud'M  St  ry  IS  nmiaiiCH  of  very  pictnresqne 
qnality,  ai  l  r  i  .  i ,  r  . ,  r  r  j  \  e]y  beautiful  presentation 
of  tlM  history,  letsenUs,  superatitiooa,  *«enery,  ud 
nsUve  llftof  tlM  Sentk  Sms.'*— Saturdav  Jtavisw. 


Lonaim:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MABSTON  A  OOMPAHY,  LDOXBD, 
.St  Donstaa's  Hoote,  Mter  Luw,  Hm*  Sinefei  JCa  ^ 
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H688IS.  LOMmS  tL  m  AMMODIICEMEIIIS. 

THE  RIVER  WAR:  an  Account  of  the  Recovery  of  the  Soudan.  By 
Winston  Spenceb  Chubchill,  Author  of  *'  The  Storv  of  tho  Malakand  Field  Force, 
1897."  Editod  by  Coloucl  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O.  Witli35  INrapsandeOIllustratiouafrom 
Drawiugs  by  Lieut.  Anou^  McNeil..  Also  7  Phubogravura  Portraits  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
Lord  Otomwt  Slafeiii  FtabA,  fto.  8  jcU,  mediant  8vo,  86fl.  {In  Oetobtr, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LORD  LYTTON'S  INDIAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, from  187G— 1880.  Compiled  from  Letters  and  Official  Papers.  Edited  by 
litidjr  Bimr  Balfour.   With  Portrait  and  Map.   Medium  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

THE  PEASANTS*  RISING  AND  THE  LOLLARDS:  a GoUection 
of  Unpublished  Documents,  forming  an  Appendix  to  "  England  in  the  Age  of  Wyolifte." 
Edited  by  Edoar  Powell  and  Q.  M.  Tbeveltak.   8to,  te.  net.  {In  October. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER  LESLIE, 
Fink  Bad  of  Levm.  By  C.  Sahvobd  TkBBY,  UmTevsity  Leotanr  in  Hiatozy  in  the 
Unimdtyof  AbwdeoD.  Wtfeh  PorMk^  Maps  and  FUna.  SnslGs.  {Btadif. 

CHISEL,  PEN,  AND  POIGNARD ;  or,  Benvenoto  Cellini,  his  Times 

Ud  bis  Contemporaries.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Sir  K«nelm  Digby,"  "  Tba 

Life  of  a  Prig."    With  19  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  [In  tlie  Press. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE  {SFXOND  SERIES):  MY  INDIAN  FMIENDS. 
By  tho  Right  lion.  Professor  F.  Max  Mulleb.    8vo,  10%.  6d.  [Ready. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR  :  l^  ing  his  Commonplace  Book  for  1898.  By  H. 
BiOEB  Hagqabo.  With  30  lUustratioua  by  Q.  LsoK  LmLS  and  3  Others.  Crown 
8vo,  7t.  6d.  net.  {Barlg  m  OeMtr, 

*«•  A  Limikd  Edition  will  be  i<:u<d  on  Lairg$  l^ptfr,  UfUk  10  PhoUtgrwrnru  and  $$ 

Half-tone  Illustrafimi'^.    Price  30s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  LAW :  a  Study  of  Religioas  Origins  and  of  the  Unity  under- 

]y\p.^  them     T^y  Wit-ttam  Williamson.    8vo,  14s.  [In  October. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  COMMOWEALTH.    By  W.  A. 

SUAW.    2  vols.,  8vo.  [Ih  tti^  press. 

MR.  BLACKBURNE'S  GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selecte^l,  Annotated, 
and  Arranged  by  Himw»lf.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  a  Brief  History  of 
mndfold  OhMS,  by  P.  Amobbsov  Gbabaii.   Grown  8vo,  78.  6d.  net.  ( Ji»  Oetobtr. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  JOINT  AUTHOR  OF  "  THREE  IN  NORWAY." 

PEAKS  AND  PINES :  another  Norway  Boole.    By  J.  A.  Lrbs,  Joint 

Author  of  "Three  in  Norway"  and  B.0. 1887.*'  Witii  68  lQwftration»  and  Photo, 
graphs  by  the  Author.   Crown  Svo,  6«.  [In  October. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CASTLE,  TOWN,  AND  PORT  OF 

DOVER.  By  the  Rev.  S.  P.  11.  Statiia.\i,  late  Semi  f  ir  Srholar.  Queens'  CoIU-go,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Castle.  With  -k  Platos 
and  18  ninslrationf.  Grown  8vo,  10a.  6d.  [Ready. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

NO  SOUL  ABOVE  MONEY:  A  Novel.  ;  SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH 


By  Walter  Haymond,  Author  of  "Two 
Men  o'Mendip, '  ikc.   Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

{In  October, 

A  NEW  DIVINITY,  AND  OTHER 


K.M.  By  E.  (£.  Som&bvllus  and  Maiu 
TQi  Ross.  With  DloBtrations  hy  B.  <B. 
BonaxvxUM,  Or.  8vo.    [In  the  preee. 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.     By  M.  E. 


STORIES  OF  HINDU  LIFE.  By  |  Fbajicis,  Author  of  "  In  a  Nortb-ooontry 
**  Obouu'*  Grown  8vo,  U.  6d.   [  Ready.    <      Village,"  Ao.  Or.  8ro. 


LONGMANS.  0&&EN,  A  CO.,  Loadoo,  New  Yorl^  and  Bombay. 

8 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


8BC0XD  KDITION.    NOW  READY. 
Grown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  0*. 
Thm  Ormntf«  Olrl.    By  Sir  Wuja 
Aathor  of  "All  Sorts  and  CondMaM  «r 
With  8  lUtutnttom  by  Frko  Piobaii. 

■torr  ia  adminbla.  .  .  .  TIm  IkW—fing 

of  at.  oam'M 


beutgr  of  8t  JamM't. 
ebarmtng  craatara.  .  .  .  Tba 
doai  Bot  flac  in 


brilliant  yoaag  gfrl  baglna  Itli  M  • 
Bight  hava 


DuOm  CknmleU. 


la  a  dallgbtlU  aad 
ttan  tton  txwH  to  laat 


aniaiatad  pletitre. 


The  biatofy  of 


vital,  aad  alluriog  woman."— X>a<2f 


OkowB€TO,  doth,  gilt  top,  0a. 
By  B.  M.  OaoKU,  Author  of  "  Beywid 
Pale."    With  C  Ulaatntlona  by  Sidubt 


the 


thrown  8vo,  cloth,  j;iU  top,  fla. 
Crimaoa  Grime.  By  Uao.  MAimixB  Kna, 
M«  of  "A  nattHod  Dovooottb"  Aol 


A  NEW  EDITIOX.    Crown  8vo,  dotli,  gHt  top,  ««. 
Under    Falae    Prateno— .      By  amclutb 
Sbbokant,  AHhor  «r  «*Dr.  ndkoKli 
aMDt«"  *«. 

Crown  8to,  cloth,  S».  fid. 
ftOn^e  Depths.    By  OKOftoica  Oknkt,  Author  of 
**The  Irnnmaatar,"  4c.   Tiaoalated  by  P>  Both- 
WILL,  B.A.   

Crown  8to,  cloth,  Sr.  6d. 
A  PlMter  Balnti  By  Amtia  Bdwardes,  Author 
Of  *'Oi«hl  Wo  to  Viait  Her  ?  " 

A  iraW  BDITION.  Crown  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  flo . 

Bf  Tun  HonoM.  Aothor  of 


Shortly.   Small  qturto,  cloth,  6a. 
Vhe  Ship :  Her  Story.  By  W.  Clark  Rdmbix. 

With  60  lllniitrmtionii  by  H.  C.  Samoioa  Wrioht. 


A  NEW  KDITION.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

Vhe  Choice  Works  of  Bdtfar  Allan  Poe : 
SCorlea,  Blaaaara.   With  ao  Intro- 


I  AattawKa  Bditlon  &•  Isuxm  of  the 
Works  of  Mark  Twain,  in  SS  Volumeo 
(United  to  620  Namborod  Goplea,  aigned  by  the 
Avtbor,  of  which  600  are  fbr  aalo  in  Onst  Btltata 
aa4  Its  Dopeadeuctea)  ia  in  prrpsntioa,  aad  a 
I  giviag  tall  details  way  bo  had. 


SWINBURNE'S  NEW  DRAMA.  Shortly. 
Crown  8vo,  baclcram,  i;ilt  top,  6a. 
und,  Queen  of  the  Lombarda :  A 

Tragedy.   By  Alukhnon  Chari.B8  Swinburmk. 


A  CHBAPiiR  ISSUE.    Bqimre  Svo,    cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
Vhomaa  Bewiok  and  his  Pupils.  By  Adbtih 
Doiooii,  Author  of  "Sighteaath  Cantnnr  Vlg* 
aottaa*'  Witk  W  DhwlMtlOBB. 

A  NEW  EDITION.  Grown  8to,  cloth,  gUt  top^ 
Social  England  luidav  the  Recaaoj.  By 

John  Asbtov,  Author  of  "  Social  Ufe  ia  tho 
Bsiaaof  QnooaAaBa"  With  TO  lHnttrfttlinif 

fBB  810RT  OF  GEORGE  lY.  Grown  tvo^ 

eloth,  gilt  top,  6«. 
Vtorta«l*a  Folly.   By  John  abhtom.  Author  of 
*'  Bngliah  Caricature  and  Satire  on  NspolaOB  L" 
With  Fbotognvaie  HwMsplseo  and  It  mas* 

trationa. 


Cruwn  Svo,  cloth,  3«.  6d. 
With  Zola  in  England:  A  Story  of  Bzlla. 
Told  by  Krskst  A.  \  izetellv.   With  4  Portniita. 
"An  anmsiug  and  engagingly  franlc  description. 
Like  a  TOiy  much  ap-to-date  dotectiva  atoiy." 


OaOafeoterft.  A  NBW  BDITIOir. 

eloth,  te. 

The  lafe  of  HaMlaon  m.  B: 
f^Rsaa.  With  Abtiv 
Fnll-psga  niastrattona 


ARCBiaaia 


On  October  16.   Small  8vn,  cloth,  gilt  top,  4b. 
Bohemian  Parte  of  TcMlaj.  Written  by  W. 
C.  MoHRow  from  Notaa  by  BDOVAngD  Oocubl. 
With  ISS  lUaatnthMM  by  BnooAaD  Goomn. 


A  NEW  EDITION.   Crown  Rvo,  i !  th.  8*.  fld. 
The  Ancient  I^etfends,  Mystic  Charms, 
and  Superstltlona  of  Ireland.  With 

Slcptrhes  of  the  IriKh  I'a'*t.    liy  l^'ly  Wildb. 


A  LONDON   ANTIQUARY'S   NOTE  BOOK.  On 
Oct^  la.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  t«p.  rtn. 

By  0.  W.  HaoKanoav, 


A  WBW  llUffHIN.  HowSv^L 
Thvootfh  tlM  Oold-aaMa  mi 
Bvnngmtmam^  BrHAaarni 
Mapaadtt  FQD>pofi  nlnittalioaa. 


doth.  «a. 


FIUVK  STOCKTON  S  NEW  ROOK.    Oa  Oot  Uw 
Cmwn  8vo.  cUXh,  .Sm.  ed. 

The  Yountf  Maater  of  Hyson  Hall.  By 
Framr  R.  Stockton,  Author  of  "  Ruddi>r  Granga 
Wllh  mnstattoBS  Iqr  Vtmamu  B.  Dai 


OWEN  If  ALL'S  IfBW  NOVBL  OF  ADVRNTDBI. 

On  October  11   Crawn  Svo,  ololli.  gilt  top,  da 
Eureka.   By  Owen  Hau,  Antharof  **Tis  Tka 

of  a  Storm,"  Ac. 


MRS.  MEADE  S  NEW  NOVEL     On  October  fi. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  );ilt  top.  Oh. 


Adventureee.  By  L.  T.  Mkaub,  Author  of 
*llM  ¥alos  of  tho  OteBMr,"  *e. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

On  October  6.  NEW  EDITIONS.  Kmall  .I.Miiy  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edirea,  5k.  each. 

Brave  Men  in  Action:  Thrilling'  storiA8 of Uie 
British  FUji.  Uy  Stephkn  J.  McKrkna  and 
John  Ai  <irsTt  s  O'Shra.  With  8  Dliiatratfonn  hy 
STAtiLr.y  L  Woon. 

Colonel Thomdyke'a  Secret.  ByO.  A.  IIknty. 
With  a  Frontispiece  hy  Stanley  L.  W  rM>i>. 

Bidnh,  tha  Jntfler.  By  o.  A.  Hkktt.  With 
1  DtawlialloasBy  8nu 


nhwtiaHeaslySwainr  L.  Woon. 


SABAB  TYTLEKS  NEW  NOVEL.  OnOeMbarlt. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3«,  fid. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse.  Ry  Sarah  T^-tlsb, 
Author  of  "  Mra.  Carniichapl's  G<xide«s(»8,"  Ac. 

On  October  6.    A  NEW  BDITION.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  8s.  0d. 

The  Outlaw  of  loelawd.    By  Vtcroa  Hooa 


OaOolohtr  U. 


of** 


A  NBW  BDITIOir. 
cloth,  as.  0d. 
of  Two  Tunnelai  A 
By  W.  OiAMt 
My  SUpoiBte  Loatoo,*  Ao. 


of  the 


A  NEW  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8a.  6d. 
An  Octave  of  Frienda.    By  E.  Lraa  Lnsm, 

Author  of  "  Patricia  Keiuball, "  Ac. 


Lowdom:  GHATTO  ft  WIMDUS.  Ill,  Sr.  MAsrot's  Lamb,  W.O. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  "HAWORTH"  EDITION  of  the 

EilfB    JLHTD  WORKS 
TUB    BXSTBRS  BRONTB. 

In  7  vols,   laage  erown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

With  Portrait  s  and  Illuatimtioiu,  incladiog  Views  of  pUcM  described  ia  th«  Works,  i«prodiico<l  from  Photo«npb« 
taken  »p«!cittlly  fur  tlif  Edition  by  Air.  W.  H.  Hi.ani.,  of  Derby,  m  cimjimi<U<in  wiMi  Mr  f"  n^ftRr.w-  KifOK. 

latrodoctioiis  to  tfae  Works  are  suopiied  bj  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  and  an  Intro- 
^TH—Md  Nolts  to  Mra. GiiMFb^'lA of  Chulolla  Brooti'*  1^  Mr.  CLBMBNT 

K.  SHORTER,      tninCBt  BraoM  wHtaofily.  • 

ToluM  h-^MMM  ■TBM-Blll  be  poblltfMd  «n  OoMv  IT, 

and  the  reuufatog  Tolames  will  be  issued  at  montlily  intervals. 

19"  This  Edition  will  b«  similar  in  format  to  the  recently  comptefeed  BiognybiGftl 

Editioa  of  W.  M.  Thackeray's  Works. 

MMM  VOBS  BT  IHl  lOnOH  OP  «*P(rr-POURBI  HOM  1  umiT  ftUlin«" 

MORE  POT-POURRI  from  a  Surrey  Garden.  By 

Mru.  C.  W.  K  '  iL[  ►  ,  Author  of  "rot-l'ourri  from  a  Surrey  Oarilen." 

H£W  WOBK  BY  TEE  AUTHOR  OF  ''THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'CACHALOT.** 

Oa  October  It.  Wfth  8  Fnll-page  HhMtrattooa  apeoiaUy  dimwn  by  Axtuv*  Twrnut, 

Large  post  Svo,  &t.  tkl, 

THE  LOG  OF  A  SEA  WAIF.    By  F&ank  T.  Bullen, 

▲otbor  of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Cachalot,' "    lOf  Us  of  tlie  Sea,"  ao. 


M 


How  B«s4j.  Bojal  8vo^      astto  dolh;  or  in  hslloiiiovoeeo,  UMiUsd  sdgBii  90i,  Hii 
VOLUICB  UL  (WAnOH— VHBWMIiL)  OF  TSB 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHTs 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 


IH£  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  BIBLE  BTUDB1IT8. 
OBOeWlMVi.  CtowaSfOb«llblbpi,fc 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  PBOPLB. 


VoL  I.-TUIC  BABYLUNIAN,  PERSIAN.  AND  QRBSK  PERIODS.  By  CkABUM  Tama  iMTkD.. 
Aasociaie  PiufeMor  of  BlbUcal  LitecaUire  aad  History.  Brown  UnlTwrAtr  •  AatlMir«r**llMBMOqrOT 


NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

Just  I'uMiKh(«4.  Crown  Svo,  6«. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON.  By  Sir  William 
APAM  GRIGSON.    By  Mrs.  Ds  La  Pastube,  Antbor  of 

■*]Miorait  of  Tod's,"  kc   Crown  Svo,  Aa.  [On  Odober  13. 

SWORD  AND  ASSEGAI.    By  Anna  Howabth,  Author 

of  **Jn:  Ml  Aflrikwd«r, "  "  Katrina :  a  Tale  of  the  Karoo,"  «K.  Crowa  9fO,  «a      (0»  Omttr  Wt, 

Jbondou:  SMITH,  KLDKB  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Piaoe,  d.W. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

k  MoDtbly  ReTief.      Edited  by  HMES  KHOWIES. 


C«ntr!batloDi 
Lord  Teiiiiy.suii. 
Bt  Hon.  W.  E.  QUdstone. 
Oudinal  Manning. 
Vet,  Stntford  da  Beddlfl^ 
The  Dnkt  of  Atfyll. 


«f8t  AMI'S. 


Anthony  Ftoade. 


ftr  J.  Lobbock;  Bart.  1I.P. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
Rer.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  SUnnreld,  M.P. 
Rey.  A.  li.  MackonodUe. 
Canon  T.  T.  Cartff. 
Canon  Barry. 
Loni  Sel  borne. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stopbcu. 
M.  B.  Grant  Daft 
Lord  Brassey. 
Sir  T.  Bazley,  ll.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  I.yon  Playlkir. 
Hir  JuliiLs  Vogi'l,  K.C.M.O. 
Blr  Henr)'  Irving. 
Sir  Thoa.  Watson,  Bart., 
Lady  Pollwk.  [M.D. 
George  vim  Bun.scn. 
George   Percy  Badger, 
Profeaaor  Colvin.    |  D.C.L. 
Lt.-Oen.  Sir  Goo.  Cliesney. 
Sir  Krsl«ine  Ferry. 
Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 
Rev.  Mttlruliii  MacCwll. 
General  lx>nl  Wol*elcy. 
Profeaaor  Tyudall. 
CaoUin  Gambier,  WLH, 
JoLn  Holmi. 
Dr.  Do  ran. 
ProfeMor  Ruikin. 
Alfred  WUla.  Q.C. 
The  Dean  of  Wea 
The  Abb6  Martin. 
Sir  K.  Spencer  Robinson. 
Profeaaor  Pli^eniing  Jenkin. 
Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwitb. 
Hm  Hon.  Bodan  Hod. 

_    WordMnctka . 
mom.  Joha  LraiofoM. 
BkMlBanMwAdtar. 
18lrl.B.BMBley, 


by  tha  foliowlnf  Aminant 

Sir  Htnr)-  W.  Tykr,  ILP. 
Anthony  TroUopa. 
Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Ikvmtt 
«r  WUftvd  UwMa,  Bart 
W.  B'obBUi  Hiwt. 
of  Qloooeatar  Dr.  J.  MorttauMSniiTiUaw 
Henry  R.  Onnllril. 
Earl  Grcjf. 

Montaffiio  ObekMB,  Q.C. 
Jainea  nyn. 
Viltoauntaia  Stranglbrd. 
Sir  Henry  Thompaon. 
The  Barl  of  Dunraven. 
Sir  P.  W.  Hayioita,  Bait. 
Janiea  Calrd,  C.B. 
Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 
Rt  Hon.  Ijord  Norton. 
Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lt.  Gen.  .Sir  John  Adye. 
Ediaoiul  About. 
Ht.  Hon.  H.G.  lUikM.M.P. 
Rt.Hon.  ViM-oi:nl  Midlelon. 
Sii  Edmund  F.  du  Cane. 
The  Bixhop  of  Carlisle. 
J.  O'Connor  Power. 
Lord  Leinhton,  P.R.A. 
The  Earl  of  Redesdale. 
Sir  Jain.  h  i'a>;it,  Bart. 
Hon.  Kilvturd  LytteltOQ. 
O.  F.  \Vatt.H.  K.A. 
Pere  Uyacinthe. 
SlrTheodore  Martin, K.O.B. 
MonsiKnor  Capel. 
Justin  McCartliy,  M.P. 
Viscount  Meluund. 
Dr.  CharleK  MackajT. 
C.  Keipin  Paul. 
Mona.  Ernest  Renan. 
Sir  Wm.  Gull,  Bart,  M.D. 
Profeasor  A.  Vanbtiy. 
Syed  Auieer  All. 
Sir  Robert  Collier. 
Samuel  Laing,  MJP. 
Lt.  Gen.  R.  8tnidM|f,B.£ 
Dr.  Octavius  Stuma. 
Dr.  Seymour  Shaiiay. 
K.  Raoul  DoTaL 
H.  Seymour  Trananheere, 
Karl  of  Garaarvoii.  jaB. 
Lord  I^iinton,  UJ. 
M4or  BdMt. 
WTlL  TteNBB,  ILP. 
Lady  Marion  Allind. 
Bt  Boa.  Barl  FoitaaeiMu 
WilUBaiff^«lar.]LP. 
Thna.  Bait,  M.P. 
Admiral  Lord  Donaany. 
Rt  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Bereaford- 

Hope,  M.P. 
Hon.  Maude  8tanl». 
Professor  Edward  Dowden. 
Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevrv. 
Lord  Meatlt. 
Rt  Hon.  Earl  Ndson. 
Sir  Edward  S\illivan,  Barl. 
The  l>uk.'  of  Jlaiu  ht'sttT. 
A.  J.  Bill  four,  M.l'. 
H.SUffonl  Norfhrofe.C.B. 
Professor  .V.1X  Muller. 
Mra.  Algernon  Kingsford. 

BBPTBMBBR, 


wrttara  hava  appeared 
Bar.  Dr.  Wright. 

Jamaa  W.  Barclay,  M.P. 
W.  Baooa  Jonra. 
Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot 
Lord  (kMn  CampbeU,  M.P. 
Dr.  I»JUmim  Bhmf 
Di*  flInaMb  P*B& 


O.F. 


In  Ita  eolnmast 
W.  R  a.  Ralataa. 
John  Fowler. 
Rev.  W.  Martineaa. 
Frederick  Wediaoce. 
Bar.  Or.  lasaoppb 
FredcrieBairiaaa. 
Theodora  HUIa 
Bdmuiid  OoiMgr. 


iMIdhatPaaba. 
Lort  Athnr  Rnaaell,  M.P. 
OdkmA  G.  B.  Brackenbury. 
Dr.  a.  Vance  Smith. 
Sir  D.  Wedderbum,  Bart. 
Miaa  Florence  Hltbtiafda. 
Mra.  Fawcett 
IVoft  ssor  W.  Knlghi 
H.  M.  Hyndman. 
The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacklq^, 
Viscount  8hprbrof)ke. 
UljoT  ('•>  ur:  -i\  Sir  B.  CL 
Rawlinsun. 

G0HTBNT8  FOR 


Hta  BaeoDMNV  Gout  da 

Falbe. 
Ahmed  AraM. 
Prince  KrapotUM. 
Maria  Trench. 
Hon.  w.  St  f.  Bradriek. 

MP. 
C.  E.  Lewis,  M.P. 
Wm.  Rathbone,  M.P. 
Rev.  Canon  OrOfOiy. 
I.ady  I'sget. 

SirLintomSimmons.O.C.B. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lifford, 
Sanmel  PlimsoU.  | 
RiKht  Hon.  Lord  de  VesoU 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  O.  Hubbard.  | 
Prof.    Moakr  mUlams, 
CLE. 

Rt  Hon,  Sir  Bart  I  e  Frere. 
Marquis  of  Blamtfonl. 
Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Montcaclc. 
Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.a 
M.  Joseph  Reinach. 
Bt  Bon.  Earl  De  la  Warr. 
M.  Bmile  de  La\-elaye. 
Rt.  Hon.  Barl  Derby. 
W.  Farrar  Ecroyd.  M.P. 
Sir  John  Pope  Henoaaqr. 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  O.  I.ee. 
The  Karl  of  Lytton. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
Principal  TuUoch.  D.D. 
Cbarlea  Milnea  Oaakell. 
Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
Prof.  Owen,  C.B.,  P.B.8, 
M.  le  Baron  D'EstonitttUaa. 
F.  C.  Bomaiid. 
Bar.  Stoplbrd  A,  BnNlta^ 
Petartqrlor.M.P. 
AlgenoBBMIfeM. 
W.T.MaTriott»M.P. 
Blr  JoUtuBeaediet 
Ika  Bui  of  Bitem 
Proftoaaor  Dookls. 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  Ckoaa. 
Professor  O.  A.  Madkrran. 
Bon.  George  C.  Brodltek. 
J.  Seymour  Keay.        •  ' 
Octavia  Hill. 
W.  S.  Blunt. 

Sir  Henry  rarkes,K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Fredk.  Roberta,  O.C.B. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

Edward  Dicey. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Rev.  J.  Gninness  Rogers. 

R.  W.  Dale. 

H.  O.  Arnold  Forater. 


OaimS. 


StrJaltanOoMaadd. 
Aubrey  de  Vara. 
Samnel  Buiith,  B.P. 
Oea  W.  B.  BoMallflLP. 

GeoTfEe  HoweU. 
Count  OoneatabOoi. 
F.  W.  RowMU,aB. 

W.  8.  Lilly. 
Lord  Bury. 
Capt.  Hoj.ier. 

Rt,  Hon.  Ixird  T^raington. 
I  Marche.se  Nobili  ViteUeach. 
Dr.  W.  H.  RnaaeU. 
I  Lord  Juetice  Fry. 
Lt-Gen.  Sir  P.  L.  Xao* 
I       Dou^rall.  K.aM.a. 
Sir  Ev()lyn  BarlM. 
H.  1).  Tiaill. 
Sir  Hriirv  Tsylor. 
Rt.  Hon'.  Earl  of  Sfaafta^ 
Herbert  Sp»'iiet T.  (feWT* 
C.  Ma«niac.  M.P. 
Rt  Hon.  Barl  CampeidOVa. 
I  Cardinal  Newman. 
Miss  Lonsdale. 
Alg«*mon  C.  SwiDboma. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
J.  Henry  Shorthouae.  I 
Edith  Simcox. 
O.  &  Moberley  Bott. 
Agnes  Lanbeit. 
Henry  George. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Daltoa. 
Geo.  J.  Romaaaa. 
Ladv  C.  Milnaa  nartall 

Lord  Brabouaa. 
Nina  Kennard. 
W.  FraserBao. 
Lawrence  <Nl|ihaaV 
Jamea  Farsoasoa. 
Sir  Bd.  Clarke.  M.P. 
Lady  George  HataQtoa. 
AlbanGrnr,B.P. 


MarqalaoTJ 
Lord  Napier  aad  Bttri*. 

Lord  Acton. 
Lord  Darnley. 
Bobart  Paaha. 
MaJ.-Oen.  Hon.W.  FeOdlag. 
Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackia. 
Dr.  Cltaa.  Cameron,  M.P. 
H.  SchulU  Wilson. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
R.-v.  G.  R.  Glaie. 
Capt.  E.  A.  de 

F.R.G.8. 
H.  H.  Cbanipion. 


intt-Aia  «•  to  looa  Booth  AMcat-a  Bejolnder.    By  Mr 


eidBagr  Shippard.  K.C.M.O.  (laU  JUmbMnlor  mud  CMtf  MatUtm$  t/  BrMtk  Jleelk«aaa&iMO.-The  Imparial 
faMikwol  Trade.  By  Heniy  Bliehoiiinatfi.«-Blila  ahoethMtaaa  WaUooal  Sport  By  W.A.Bailli«-Orohnaii — 
ftelMBiaoftkaQiMtAniiaa.  By  Sfclaay  UNr.-vAViilfctotkoCta(|BniokflalnoaBatalMT.  ByMoietao. 
ftiniHi.--JUitfidiBafflBtai8feo!^^  By  Ootadla  8oim1)|L>'nia  IMlnraritatlaiB,  Bf  BarbaitnmL— Bowfeoa 
Bboaaa-ftam  a  BaatdoT^By  W.  A.  8oaiin«vine.-A  Wooian'a  Critic 

ajfm  OBfltoagr  (FnsMml  pfik*  NaHtmai  Odmutt  pf  IKoawn  t/tht  UmUai  SMMX^The  AflMriaaa  Ncao  aadlda 
ce.  By  Miaa  Bllcabeth  L.  Banka.— The  Sierra  Leone  Diatnrbances.  By  Bany  L.  Stephen.— An  AB-f 
Railway  to  China.   {With  a  Hop).    By  0.  A.  Morcing.— Oarlyle  as  an  Hiatorian.    By  Geom  I 
Trerelyan.— The  Philoeophy  of  Portrv.   By  the  Hon.  Martin  Morris.— The  Fotan  of  the  Cfcriatiaa 
By  tha  Bar.  Dr.  FardTal  (Presbyter  ttftht  Dioetie  q/  I'mnsylpania,  U^.A.). 

LoNKm:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MABSTON  A  OOUPANT.  Lmnm. 


-  let'—--  ^'J 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  FORTflCOMINfi  BOOKS. 

CBJUUiBS  'mBUFBLD. 

Jl  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa:  Twelve  Yean'  Captivity  at  Omdurman.  By 

Charles  NKuncLo.    WtyiaWMNWlllMMIgWMlftBHtnflil  ^   

M.  UTRAM-BDWUPS. 

An^lo-Fi^aahllimhitiOMioii,  ISTa-lSML    Bf  K. 

Grown  8va 
ORBOO. 

Slotorial  Piokvickiana.    Charles  Dickens  and  his  Illostrators.    With  350 

Drawings  ami  Xngrmviniri  by  Sivmour,  Bi  :^,  H.  K.  BrowkkC  Phfz"),  Lkech,  Hkath,  CRuvvgiriix, 
Onwhtn,  GtiHON,  Sir  Johm  Oiuurt,  U.A  ,  C.  R.  Lkslik,  R.A  ,  F.  W.  I'ailtiiohi  k.  Cuah.  Grkcn, 
R.I.,  Ac,  Ac. ;  and  Notaa  oo  Ocmten^onoeoua  lUtutraUouit  aud  ArtiaU  on  Pickwick.   Edited  by 


J.  Orb)o.   TwoVc^  LMi»4 
JL  D.  BARTLBTT. 

Ufa  in  the  **  Zoo.'*   Being  a  continuation  of  "  Wild  Animalfl  in  Captivity."  With 
ReminiiioencMaBd  AB«cdoteit  by  A.  D.  Bartlictt,  late  SapariDtoodnnt  of  tba  Sootairiail 
Ovdena,  RmaKk  Itek.  Ck>m piled  and  Edited  by  Sowabd  Bakturt.  F.ZJL,  Ma  Ouator  «I  I 
"rtilstimt  HTiOTai  antl  vi Vkt  trrr'^*'  WttiWi  4a..  tw.  lUMttatad.  LnnimnmSMc 

niDJur. 

Sudan  Campaign,  ISOS-Ml.  Bj**AK09WWam.**  Wiih  ttOBMOiM SlintnlioBi, 

Maps,  Plana,  Ac.    Demy  8vo. 
ALFRED  PRAGA. 

StATtiag  Hon— k— ptng.     Handbook  lor  Ikginnwri.  B7  Ua,  Aubsd  Fbaoa 

OiNMni  8vo,  la  M< 
D.  TRAILL. 

The  New  Lucian.    Being  a  Scries  of  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.    By  H.  D.  Trail!., 
D.C.I.,,    A  New  Bdition.    Crown  Svo. 
Tlii.H  N«iw  Edition  of  Mr.  Ttaiira  Camoua  book  bM  been  completely  reviaed  by  bim,  dialogow 

being  omit  ti?<l  anii  several  r  ^..^ 


MJLURICB  HBWLBTT. 

Utile  Hovels  of  .IlRly .  By  UAvmum  Bbwibbt,  AbUmv  oI  "  1lka.VQMil  Lowing'* 

Ac. ,  4ic.  Orowa  tfOb  <a 

^^^^   •••ASvlworBlofltaofttaliaBlJftL' 

■lOHjlBP  WAKB. 

Hew  Bdaoation :  Woodwork.    A  Text-bo(A  of  Manual  Inatmotioa  with 

IVst  riplivo  l^^aooiuiOD  Wood.TwU  an  l  H>-iu"hwork.  Ry  Richard  Wake.  With  S0O  [llu>*tratlonii, 
nijioy  from  iM^gtogi^e,  taken  exclusively  for  tkia  Work.   Deiuy  Svo,  lOi.  aak  Also  issued  in 


Thr 

B.  B.  JUDB. 

Vhyaloa :  Bxperimental  and  TImomUmL  Bj  B.  H.  Jmm,  Hid  pv^f  from 

the  Fmdk  0?  H.  OoeaiM. 

TouMa  L— Haehaalce,  Hydrott&tlca,  PaaamaUei,  H«et  aad  Aoooatln.  With  naMMM 
IUiM|fftioas,kxMiph»aB(lJii«falMa.  M7ppw  OMBy9vOilSe.0d.net. 
JkQ  immti  in  FarU.  vki.:^ 

ftrti  ■MCeli%li|diiileMji»— aPswaMM.  talaifc  iaiilL-BMrt.ia.fi. 
act.  Rm*  III.— eateatNMu  ft.  M.  act^ 

POCKET  EDITION. 

The  Piokwick  Papen.  By  Chablbs  Dicuhs.  With  FrontUtpieoe  by  Phis, 
printed  in  colours,  an4  a  iwotatlva  tltla>p^  flMdltapk  at«b  UnvaMk,  gOttovb  li>  aal; 
limp  leatliar,  u.  net. 


M 


Bt  OHABfilfl  WXXMJS9, 

A  new  Pocket  Edition  of  Cbablks  Dickkks'  funous  Christmas  Boolcs,  printed  by  Messra. 
T.  iu  Oonatahla,  of  Bdinhonh,  noilona  in  aiaa  and  alyia  with  the  zeptint  of  Chrirtmaa 
Skwifla  above. 

Each  Volume  will  contain  e  Ooloond  Fkentiqplooa  aad  Daeotaittve  XMa>pota,  dnwn  aad 

d«ligned  by  P.  D.  Bedford. 

Pott  Svo,  issued  iu  two  style*  of  binding. 

Cloth,  gilt  top.  Is.  6d. ;  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  28.  net. 

A  Chriatmas  Carol  in  Proee:  being  a  Ghost  Story  for  ChxistuiaB. 
The  Ghimea :  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  BeUs  that  rang  anOUYfltrOillaildaNaw  Yairlo. 
The  Grioket  on  the  Hearth :  a  Fairy  Taia  of  Home. 
Thm  Battle  of  JLifo:  a  Love  Story.  _ 


OHAPMAW  A  HALLb-  miB,,  LONDON; 
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Digitized  by  Gopgle 


/Bbacmillan  R  do/s  Bew  J5ook6, 

UNIFORM  EDITION  OP  THE 
PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLINO. 

loBlevai VoluDiM* estneiown  8vo,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  papa,  Flieetfk  etchfolome. 

RBADY  BBPTBMBBB  Mtb* 

STALKY  &  CO. 

Plain  Talaa  firam  th«  Hills.  With 
Xiiftt*s  HandiOBiP*  BeiiV  Stories  of  Mine 

Own  People.  [Ruuiy. 

Many  Invantiona.  \Rtmdy. 
Tbm  Light  thttt  Fmltod.  (ir«Mf/. 

•ad  other  Stories. 


Thm  Jun^  Book. 


Boldiera  Three,  and  other  Stories. 

{Rutdy. 

With  lUwtn^D*. 
The  Second  iBBfl*  Book.  With  llius- 

tratiom.  l(kM€r. 

Captains  CJourageooS.     With  inns- 

;  rat  .on.--. 

The  Day's  Work.  (AMy. 


New  Nofd  by  Oe  Antlior  cC  "Moiriee  Bsdctec.** 

MIRANDA  OF  THE  BALCONY. 


By  A.  £.  W.  MASON. 


\Jitad/  S^ptembtr  29/M. 


A  STRIKING  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  OAT& 

IIO/A  Thousand  in  Enqland  and  Anitrica. 

BICHABD  GAEVEL. 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL   Crown  8vo,  6l 

Stanuakli.  —  "The  storj'  is  clever  throughout." 

bi-KAKKK.  — "  We  have  not  read  »  b«tiex  book  fox  many  .■»  day  timn  '  Richard  CArvel.  ' 
Daily  Tei-egraj-h. — "  Full  of  good  tbingik" 

Satukoat  Kevikw. — "  He  telU  his  story  in  the  plca&anlcst,  easiest,  and  most  direct  of  ttylef.* 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Fliza!  cili  nn  !  hef  Gennea  Gaides.'* 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

The  Solitary  Summer.     Extra  Crowa  Svo»  6s. 

ELEVKNTIf  THOUSAND. 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden. 


Twelve  Vols.,  in  Im  x,  14s.  net. 

POETICAL   WORKS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

The  People's  Edition.    In  Twelve  Volumes.   Demy  i6mo,  is.  net  each  Volume. 
THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Two  Sermons  on  Some  of  the  Mutual  Influences  of  Theology 

and  the  Nainral  Boisnces.  Preached  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Dover,  on  September 

I7ih,  1899,  during  the  Meetin^^  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advaneeoiettt  of  SMCSCa 
By  the  Yen.  AicMeecon  Wilson,  .M.A.,  F.G.S.   8vo,  sewed,  6d.  net. 

SECOND  PART  NOW  READY. 

The  Bible  for  Home  Reading.    Edited,  with  Comments  and 

Reflections,  for  the  use  ot  Jewish  Parents  and  Children.  By  C.  G.  Montbfiokb.  Second 
Part.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature,  the  Prophets,  sod  the  ftiller, 
together  with  extracts  from  the  Apocrypha.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  neu 

Christian  Wori-u.-"  LUm  Im  intJiBaMcr,  ftill  af  daaplrt—t fcrs  wMsr  dum the  JwHA dwtote  wiJA  k 

is  inunedutety  addrcMcd." 

Ai.  R  Y\\)\  in:i!LISHEI). 

Parti.  To  UlS  Seoond  Visit  of  Metaemleli  to  Jeruaalem.  Seond  Edhkii.  Crown  Svo^  4s.  6d.  n«t. 

MACMILLAN  ft  CO^  LIMITED,  LONDON. 
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The  Autumn  Announcements 

OF 

/nbessrs*  /BbacrMillart  Si  Co,,  %tb. 


/IDudic. 

Choral  Songs  by  Various  Writers  and  Composers 

in  Honour  of  llev  Majosty  Queen  Victoria.  Witti  a  Preface  by.ABTHUB 
C.  BiiNsoN.    Music  Folio. 

36ellc0  Xettres. 

JVew  Volumes  of  the  Edition  de  luxe  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Fbom  8ba  to  Sba,  3  vols. 

ScnooT.noY  T^yrics,  and  otheb  Pobms,  1  vol. 
Stalky  k  Co.,  1  vol. 

Five  Vol«. — Two  Poimd*?  Twelve  .Shillings  and  Sixpence  uet. 

Edition  de  luxe  of  Aingcrs  Lamb, 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Edited  by  ALantED  AixaBB,  with  new  Letters  and  Additions  toTextanJ 
Notes.  Edition  dc  luxe  iu  12  vols.  Six  guineas  net.  The  first  vols,  will 
appear  in  October,  and  the  contmuation  will  appear  two  volumes  per 
mouth.    The  order  of  publication  will  be  as  follows : — 

Essays  of  Elia,  2  vols.  Talxb  pbok  Shakbbpbabe,  1 

Posus,  Plays  &  Essays,  2  vol. 

vols.  Life  (with  portrait),  1  vol. 

Mbs.  Leicester' s  School,  Lettabs,  4  voU. 

lie,  2  vols. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Astronomer- 

Poet  of  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Texts  of  the  Four  Editions  with  the  Original  Prefaces  and  Notes. 
Extra  crown  8vo. 

A  Concordance  to  Fitzgerald's  Omar  Khayyam. 

By  J.  B.  TuTiN.  Grown  8vo. 

Evetsiey  Series,   New  Volumes, 
More  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  indited  by  w.  aldis 

Wright.   Globe  8vo.  5s. 

The  Conquest  of  England. 

By  JoHK  BiOBABD  Gbbbn.  Two  Vols.  Globe  6vo.  10s. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.     Vols.  IX.  and  X. 

(Concluding  the  Work).  With  Short  Introductions  and  i'ooLuotes  by 
Prof.  G.  H.  Hbbford.  In  Ten  Monthly  Vols.  Globe  8vo.  5e.  SAoh  Vol. 
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Collected  Poems  of  T.  E.  Brown.  Author  of  FoVsie 

Yarns,"  "The  Manx  Witch,"  &c.    Wiih  Preface  by  W.  B.  HswiiSY. 

Crown  8vo.    With  Portrait,  Ts.  6d. 

Collectanea.    £ssays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews. 

By  Percevai,  ^l,  Laurence,  LL.D.,  Jucl»^e- President  of  the  High  Court 
of  Griqualand,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.    10s.  net. 

An  I;itroduction  and  Commentary  on  Tennyson's 

In  Memoriam.  By  A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Professor  ol  English  literature 
in  the  Uuiversity  of  Glasgow.    Crown  bvo. 

The  Princess. 

By  AiiFBXD  LoBO  Ibkkyson.   2s.  6d.  net.    {Qoldtn  Treasury  Seriet. 

JB\OQvnx>b\\ 

Some  Account  of  the  Military,  Political  and 

Social  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Johk  ^VTannees,  IM  u  juis  of  Granby,  P.C., 
M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  british  Forces,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  of  the  Koyal  Horse  Guards,  Colonel- 
in-Ofaief  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  Governor  of  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  By  Waltbb  Evblto  Manmbbs. 
Portrait  and  Plans.  8vo. 

Etienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the  Renaissance » 

A  Biography  by  Riobabd  Cofiat  Grbistib,  M.A.  Seoond  Edition. 
Pott  ito.  108.  net. 

Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

By  Fbahoib  Sbtmoub  Stbvbkbon,  M.P.  8vo. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Benson. 

Edited  by  his  Son.   With  nnmerons  Portraits  and  lUnstrations.   2  vols. 
8to. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hehry  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

By  Lbomabd  Huxlby.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Ambrose  Phillipe  de  Lisle. 

By  . Edmund  Sheuidam  Purcbll.     lievised  and  finished  by  Edwin  db 
LisiiE.    With  Two  Photogravure  Portraits.  8vo. 

Lite  of  [ames  Hack  Tuke. 

By  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Edw  ard  Fry.   With  Portrait.  Extra  crown  8vo. 

"blstor^. 

A  New  History  of  the  English  Church. 

A  continuous  history,  hascd  upon  a  careful  fetudy  of  on<,'inal  authorities, 
and  of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  writers.  Edited  by  the  Very  Bev. 
W.  B.  W.  Stbpbbns,  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  the  Bev.  William  Hunt, 
M.A.    In  sevL'ii  crown  Bvo  vols. 

Vol.  1.  :    The  Englisli  Church  from  i1>  Foundation  tO  the  Norman 
Conquest  (597-1066).  By  the  Kev.  Willjam  Hunt,  M.A. 
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A  History  of  the  British  Army. 

By  the  Hod.  J.  W.  Fortbscub.  With  uumerons  Maps  and  Plans. 
2  Vols.  8vo. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise 

of  I860  to  1890.   By  J.  P.  Rwodbs.   Vol.  IV.  Bto, 

Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul. 

By  T.  liicK  HoLMBH,  author  of  "  A  Histor)'  of  the  Indian  Mutiny."  With 

Maps  and  Plans.  8vo. 
'^4.*  Part  I.  contains  a  narrative  of  the  Conquest  and  of  the  Events  which 
led  up  to  it.    Part  II-  comprises  a  scries  of  studies,  Ethnoli^cal,  Cko-. 
graphical.  Military,  &c.,  on  questions  relating  to  the  narrative. 

Roman  Society  during  the  Last  Century  of  the 

Empire  of  the  West.  By  Samuel  Dill,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Queen College,  Belfast.   New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Extra 

crown  Hvo. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By  j.  b.  bukv,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Duhlin.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 

The  United  Kingdom.    A  Political  History. 

By  GoLDwiN  Smith.    2  vols. 

The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America. 

By  John  Fissb.   In  two  volumes.   Extra  crown  8vo. 

The  Real  French  Revolutionist. 

By  Henry  Jei'HSON.    Crown  Bvo. 

Arrha.'olotjiiiil  Ifandbooks, 
Edited  hy  Professor  Pfrcy  GAiinxEK  and  Professor  F.  W.  Kelsey. 

Greek  and  Roman  Coins.    By  g,  f.  Hill,  of  the  Coins 

Department  in  the  British  Museum.    Extra  crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 

The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Re- 
public. An  Introduction  to  the  Stuly  of  Roman  Religion.  By  W. 
Wardt:  Fowlbs,  M.A.,  Sub-Kector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Extra 

crown  Hvo. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome.    A  Sketch 

of  the  History  of  the  Monuments.  By  Bodolfo  Lancuni.  Extra 
crown  8vo. 

Ube  Brania. 
The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 

By  CiiBUBNT  SooTT.   With  numerous  Portraits.   2  vols.  8vo. 

XTraveL 

Present-day  Egypt.    By  fbbobbic  csoubtland  Pbnfibld,  u.s. 

Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul-General  to  Egypt,  1893-97.  Illttstrated 
by  Paul  Philippoteaux  and  R.  Talbot  Kelly.  8vo. 
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In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone. 

By  CmsLBB  W.  Wood,  F.B.G.S.,  Author  of  '*  Through  Holland,'* 
**  Bound  about  Norway/'  Ac,  8to. 

Notes  on  Sport  and  Travel, 

By  the  late  Geokob  Kinqsley,  M.D.  With  Introductory  Memoir  by 
bis  daughter,  Maby  H.  Einoslet.   Extra  crown  8vo.   With  Portrait. 

SilustrateD  JSooks. 

Highways  and  Byways  Series* 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Yorkshire. 

By  Akthub  H.  Kobwat.  With  Illustrations  by  Josbpb  FsnnbiiL  and 
HuoH  Thoubom.  Extra  crown  8yo.  68. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Normandy. 

By  Pekcv  Deakmeb,  M.A.  With  iiiusUutions  by  Joseph  Penneli<. 
Extra  crown  8to.  6s. 

3Bool?s  tor  tbc  Bouiig. 
This  and  That  j  a  Tale  of  Two  Tinies. 

By  Mrs.  MoLBBWOBTH.   With  lUustratioDs  by  HuoH  Tbomsom.  Grown 

8vo.    48.  6d. 

The  Drummer^S  Coat.    By  the  Hon.  J.  Fobtbscub,  Author  of 

«  The  Story  of  a  Bed  Peer."  Blufttrated  by  H.  M.  Bbook.  Pott  4to. 
48.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Penny  Toys.    Poems  and  Pictures 

by  Mabel  DEAiiMEK,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  4to. 

The  Bravest  of  them  All. 

By  Mrs.  Edwin  Hoblbb.  Illustrated  by  Gbas.  E.  Bboox.  Crown  8vo. 
48.  6d. 

Beasts :  Thumb  Nail  Studies  in  Pets. 

By  Wardlaw  KE.NKJiDi.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  l  eap.  4to.  4s.  6d. 

friction. 

Stalky  &  Co. 

By  Budtabd  Kipumo.  Extra  crown  8to.  Bed  doth,  6s. 

A^ew  Novels. 

Via  Crucis.    A  Romance  of  the  Second  Crusade, 

ByF.  Mabiom  Gbawfobd.  Grown  8vo,  68. 

The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture. 

By  James  Lane  Allen,  Author  of  "The  Choir  Invisible."    Grown  8vo. 
6s. 
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Donna  Teresa: 

By  F.  M.  Peard,  Author  of  "  The  Baroness,"     Near  Neighbours," 

*'  His  cousin  Befcfcy,"  &c.    Crowu  8vo,  69. 

The  Enchanter.    By  u.  l.  silbbbbad.  Crown  bvo.  6b. 

Young  April.     By  Bobbton  Castlb.   With  lUustoations.  Grown 

8vo.  6s. 

Miranda  of  the  Balconv.  b>  a.  e.  w  mason,  Author  of  The 

Courtship  of  Morriee  Buckler. '    Crown  Bvo.  Gs. 

Valda  Hanem.     The  Romance  of  a  Turkish 

Harlm.  By  Daisy  Hugh  Petcb.  Author  of  "Ooddeaaes  Three.*' 
Crown  8to.  6b. 

Little  Dorrit. 

By  Charles  Dickens.  With  Forty  lUastrations  by  Phiz.  With  an 
Introduction,  Biographioal  and  Bibliographical,  by  Chablbs  Dioxbnb 
the  younger.   Crown  8vo.   38.  6d, 

Cta90tC0. 

Homer,  •  The  Iliad. 

Edited  with  English  Notes  and  Introduction  by  WaIiTBB  Lbaf,  Litt.D. 
New  Edition.   2  voIb.   8to.   (ClaBsical  Library.) 

jfrencb. 

An  Elementary  French  Grammar  (Accidence  and 

Syntax).   By  O.  £.  Fabnacbt.   Crown  Bvo. 

Malay  Magic.      Being  an  Introduction  to  the 

Folklore  and  Popular  Keligiuns  of  the  Malay  Peuiosuia.  By  W.  W. 
Bkbat,  of  the  Giyil  Service  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  With  a 
Preface  by  C.  O.  Blaodrn,  Member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  and 
formerly  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Civil  Service.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Bvo. 

The  Golden  Bough.     A  Study  in  Magic  and 

Religion.  By  J.  G.  Fhazhk,  Litt.D.,  Hou  l)  (".L.,  Ft  llow  of  Trinity 
Collage,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo. 

pbilosopbp  aitb  Science. 

A  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  :  a  Sketch  of 

the  History  of  Philosopliy  from  the  Close  of  the  Renaissance  to  our  own 
Day.  By  Dr.  LLakalu  iioKKDiNO.  TranHlateii  from  the  German  by 
B.  E.  Mbtbb.   2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Social  Philosophy  ol  Rodbertus. 

By  E.  C.  K.  GoNNEK,  M.A.  Bvo. 
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An  Atlas  of  Practical  Elementary  Biology. 

By  G.  B.  Howes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Normal  School  of 
Science  and  Koyal  School  of  Mines.   Second  edition.   Demy  4to. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology. 

By  the  late  Prof.  T.  J.  Passeb,  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Haswbkj.,  F.B.S. 

Grown  8vo.  Illustrated. 

Elementary  Practical  Zoology. 

By  the  lato  Prof.  T.  1.  Parkek,  F.Jtt.S.,  and  Prot  W.  i^KWTON  Pakkkk. 
Crown  Hvo.  lUustrated. 

Elements  of  Palaeontology. 

By  Kakl  a.  von  Zittel,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Pal  aeon  tolo*:y  in  the 

University  of  Munich,    Translated  and  Edited  by  Ghas.  R.  Easi  man, 

Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Palitontolopiy  in  the  Museum  of  Gomparative  Zoology 

at  Harvard.    Medium  8vo.    With  numerous  illustrations. 

Thia  English  Edition  urwised  and  etthrged  bjftheAu^iorand  Editor  in  aMabonUim 
with  nunterous  Specialiata. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry, 

By  Jambs  Walkkr,  D.Sc,  Pb.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University 
College,  Dundee.*  8vo. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy. 

Edited  by  B  H.  Inqus  Palouavb.    Vol.  111.  (completing  the  work). 

Micro-organisms  and  Fermentation. 

By  Alpked  JoECKNsiiN,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  for  the  Physiology 

and  Technology  of  Fermentation  at  Copenhagen.  Largely  re- written. 
Translated  by  Alex.  K.  Mhjjsb,  Ph.D.,  F.X.C.,  and  E.  A,  LennboIiM. 
With  81  Illustrations.  8vo. 

Billiards  Mathematically  Treated. 

By  G.  W.  HsHMiNa,  Q.G.  Imperial  8vo. 

A>eMcfne  ant»  Surgeri^. 

A  System  of  Medicine. 

By  many  writers.  Edited  by  TnOMAS  Cm  ford  Aiii-BUTT,  M  A.,  M.D., 
F.K.S.    Vol.  VIII.  (concluding  the  work),  bvo,  half-hound.  25s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mental  Affec- 
tions. By  John  Maophbrsom,  M.D.  8vo. 

MacmiUan*s  Manuals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Introduction  to  the  Outlines  oi  the  Principles 

of  DitTerential  Diagnosis,  with  Clinical  Memoranda.  By  Frkd.  J. 
Smith,  M.D.Oxon.,  F.R.G.P.Lond.,  Physician  and  Senior  Patholc^ist  to 
the  Loudon  Hospital.    Ex.  Crown  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 
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A  Manual  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  Allchin,  M.D.  (Lona.).  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.8.E  ,  Senior 
PliyHiciau  and  Lecturer  on  CliDical  Medicine  at  the  Westmiuster 
Hospital,  EzAmiDor  in  Medicine  to  the  XJniyerrity  of  London  and  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  In  five  vols. 

A  Manual  of  Surgery. 

By  CuAS.  Stomham,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  tht>  WestmioBter 
Hospital*  Lecturer  on  Surgery  and  on  Clinical  Sorgery  and  Teacher  of 
Operative  Surgery,  Surgeon  to  the  Poplar  Hospital  for  Accidents,  late 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Anatomy  under  the  Goojoint 
Scheme  for  England,  &o.    In  three  vols. 

Blementacp  Science^  , 

Practical  Mathematics.  By  F.  Castle,  M.I.M.E.  Globe  8vQ. 
ds.  6d.    Adapted  to  the  New  South  Keasiiigtoa  Syllabus. 

Exercises  in  Practical  Physics. 

By  Prof.  B.  A.  Grbooby  and  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc.  Im  two  vols.  Globe 
8vo.  2s.  each.  Adapted  to  first  and  Seoond  Year's  Work  oi  Schools 
of  Soieuee. 

Experimental  Physiography  for  Section  !•  Physi- 
ography of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  By  Prof.  R.  A.  GnxooitT 
and  A.  T.  Bimmonb,  B.Sc.,  A.B.G.Bo.  (London).   Olobe  8vo. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners. 

By  H.  £.  Hadl.£y,  B.Sc.(Lond.),  Associate  of  Boyal  College  of  Science, 
London,  Headmaster  of  the  Kidderminster  School  of  Science.  Globe 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  Adapted  to  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  South  Kensington 
Syllabus. 

Botany  for  Beginners. 

By  Ebnbst  Evans,  Burnley  Technical  School.  Globe  Svo.  28.  6d. 
Adapted  to  the  £iementary  Stage  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus. 

Building  Construction  for  Beginners. 

By  J.  W.  BnaT,  Rochdale  Technical  School.  Globe  Svo.  9s.  6d. 
Adapted  to  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus. 

Heat,  for  Advanced  Students. 

Bv  E.  Edseu,  A.R.C.Sc.(Lond.)  Globe  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Adapted  to  the 
Advanced  Stage  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus. 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid   Geometry,  including 

Graphic  Statics  for  Advanced  Students.  By  J.  Harkison,  M.I.M.E., 
Aasoo.  M.In8t.G.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  at  the 
Boyal  College  ^<^  Science,  London,  and  G.  A.  B  \x  \m>all,  Assistant 
in  Sleclianics  and  Mathematics  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  London. 
Globe  8vo.   4s.  6d. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Advanced  Students. 

By  Sir  II.  E.  Roscoe.  V  U.S.,  and  Dr.  A.  Harden.  Globe 8vo.  43.  6d. 
Adapted  to  the  Advanced  Stage  of  the  South  Kensiogtoo  Syllabus. 

Chemistry  for  Organised  Schools  of  Science. 

By  S.  I'AKiiisH,  B.Sc,  Ceiitiai  iiigber  Grade  School,  Leeds.  With 
Introduetion  by  D.  Fobbtth,  D.So.,  Priacipal  of  the  Central  Higher 
Grade  School,  Leeds.   Globe  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on   Elementary  Dynamics,  dealing 

chiVtly  with  Motion  in  Two  Dimensions.  By  H.  A.  Roberts,  M.A., 
Bouieiiiue  Scholar  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Globo  870. 

The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.    Letters  to 

his  Son,  by  Bodndkll,  Fint  Earl  of  Selborne.   Globe  8to. 

The  State  and  the  Church. 

By  Hon.  Abtbub  Elliot.   New  Edition.         [Engluh  Cilizeu  Series, 

Gleanings  in  Holy  Fields. 

By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D..  LL.D.,  F.K.S.K.,  Author  of  "Bible 
Teachings  in  Nature."    Crown  8vo. 

Pro  Christo  et  £cclesia. 

Crown  Svo. 

Primary  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Winchester. 

By  the  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  8vo. 

Primary  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Rochester. 

By  the  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Bochester.  Bvo. 

£dttcadoiuiI  Aanuato. 

Edited  by  Osoab  Bbowniko  and  S.  S.  F.  Flbtchbb. 

The  Logical  Bases  of  Education. 

By  J.  Welton,  M.A.,  Professor  in  Education  at  the  Yorksliire  College, 
Victoria  University.    Author  of  **  A  Manual  of  Logict"  &c.    Crown  bvo. 
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By  the  MACMILLAN  CO.,  of  New  York;  to  be  placed  on  the  Englieh 
Market  by  MACMILLAN  &  CO..  LTD.,  London. 


By  HowABD  Crosby  Butlfk,  sometime  Lecturer  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  Fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  ia  Borne. 

In  the  j^ress. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome* 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments.  By  BoDOLFO  Lanciami. 
Handbooks  of  Azobssology  and  Antiquities  Series. 

Pompeii,  its  Life  and  Art. 

By  Augusts  Mau.   lUubiraied.   In  the  press. 

Development  and  Character  of  Gothic  Archi- 

teeture.    By  Charlbs  Hbrbbbt  Moore,  Professor  of  Art  at  Harvard 

University,  with  Illustrations.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  with  10  Plates 
in  Photogravure  and  242  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  In  ihe  press. 

Dictionary  of  Architeciure. 

Edited  by  Busskll  Stuegis.   3  Vols. 


Wild  Eden.    A  Volume  of  Verse, 

By  Geokgr  Edward  Woodberhy,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Columbia  University.  Author  of  "  The  North  Shore  Watch,"  The 
Heart  of  Man/'  &c.    12mo.   In  tiic  press. 

Tales  of  Lanquedoc. 

By  Samuel  Jacques  Brun,  with  an  Introduction  by  Habbiet  W. 
PitBBTON.  UluBtrations  by  Ebhbbt  C.  Pbizotto.  In  the  press. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

By  W.  L.  Cross,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
ShefiQeld  Boientific  School  of  Yale  University.   In  the  press. 

An  Introduction   to    the   Poetical    and  Prose 

Works  of  John  Milton.  By  Hiram  Gobson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 

Literature  in  Cornell  University. 

Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism. 

By  G.  T.  WmoHBSTHB,  Professor  of  English  Idteratuxe  in  Wesleyan 
Univerflity.  In  the  press, 
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dolumbia  Ulntrer^fty  StuMes  in  Xitcraturc. 
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Spanish  Literature  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors. 
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by  John  Garrett  Undbbhill. 

Studies  in  Literature. 

Second  Series.  By  Lb  wis  E.  Gatbb,  Assistont  Professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  University. 

National  StuMes  in  Bmerican  Xetters. 

Tiiis  series  is  issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Gbo.  E.  Wood- 
BBkRY,  of  Colombia  University.    Cloth,  16mo. 

Brook  Farm.     By  Lindsay  Swift.  Inthepnu. 
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Bryant's  Selections. 
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Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 

Written  by  Alice  MonsK  Earlb.  Author  of  "Home  I^fe  in  Colonial 
Days."    With  many  Illustratious.  InihtpruB, 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairies. 

By  Hahlin  OabIjAnd.  Hlnstrated.   In  ihs  prwt. 

Among  English  Hedge  Rows. 

Written  and  Ill  istrated  by  Gliftom  JosnsoK,  with  an  Intioduolioo  by 
Hamilton  AlAiiiK.    In  the  presa. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

For  Boys.  By  Jamks  Barnes,  Author  of  "Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee 
Sailors,"  "  Tales  of  1812/'  &c.,  &o.    Illustrated.   In  theprw. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  :  The  Man  of  the  People. 

By  NoBKAM  Hafoood,  Illustrated  with  Bare  Portraits  and  Facsimiles 
of  Famous  Documents.   Large  12mo.  In  the  prett. 

Reminiscences. 

By  Bt.  liev.  Henhv  Benjamin  WiiirrLE,  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 
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Growth  of  the  English  Nation. 

By  Eathabins  Goman,  of  Wellesley  CSollege,  and  E.  K.  Kbxoall. 
1  Vol.   In  the  preu. 

Stories  from  American  History.    (New  Volume) 

Soldier  Riqdale.  How  he  sailed  in  tho  *'  Mayflower,"  and  how 
he  served  Miles  Standish.  By  Bbulah  Makib  Dix.  Author  of"  Hugh 
O^eth.'*   IllQstrated.  12mo. 

American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries. 

Edited  ])y  Albert  Bubhnbll  Ha&t,  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard 

University.  Completed. 

Vol.  III.    National  Expansion  (i 783-1 845). 

In  the  pn8»» 

Vol.  IV.   Welding  of  the  Nation  (1846- 1896). 
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Source  Readers  of  American  History. 
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By  Professor  SpabkSp  of  the  University  of  PeansylTania. 
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By  Professor  H.  Mouse  Stephens,  of  Oornell  University.    In  the  press. 

The  Story  of  France. 
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The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

By  John  B.  Clabx,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.  Author  of  the   Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  Ac.  In  ihe  prstt. 

Democracy  and  Empire. 

By  Fkankftx  TTKVTn-  Giddikgs,  Professor  of  Sociolofiy  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  Author  of  *'  The  Principles  of  Sociology." 
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Science  of  Statistics. 

By  KicuuoND  Mayo-Smith,  Professor  of  Political  Eoonomy  and  Social 
Science,  Columbia  University. 

Vol.  I.    Statistics  and  Sociology.    8vo.  Betuiy, 
Vol.  II.    Statistics  and  Economics.    In  the  press. 
Social  Laws.    An  Outline  of  Sociology. 

By  Gbobob  Taudb.  Translated  by  Howabd  Cbobut  Wabbbr,  A.M*, 
AsRistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  in  Princeton  University. 
With  a  preface  by  Jaubs  Make  Baldwin.   In  ihe  press. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy. 

Edited  by  J.  Mabk  Baldwin,     f   Princeton  University,  Author  of 
*'  Mental  Development  of  the  Child  and  the  fiace,"  Ac. 

Methods  of  Knowledge,  an   Essay  in  Episte- 

mology.     By  Walter  Suith,  of  Lake  Forest  University.    In  tlic 
press. 

First  Experiments  in  Psychology. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practice  by  Professor  Titcbbnbb, 
of  Cornell  University.   In  ihe  press. 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus. 

Georgk  IIollky  Gilbert,  Iowa  ^Professor  of  New  Testament  Ijiterature 
and  Interpretation  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.    In  the  press. 

History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments. 

By  Professor  James  Fuederick  Mc(3urdy.     Third  and  concluding 
volume.   In  the  press. 

The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  D,  S.  ISIuzzEY.    /n  the  press, 
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The  Hygiene  of  the  School  and  of  Instruction. 
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University. 

Method  in  Education. 
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The  Study  and  Teaching  of  History. 
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The  Study  and  Teaching  of  Geography* 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  of  New  York. 
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The  Study  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
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My  Lady  and  Allan  Darke, 
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By  GiOFFBST  Gbauobb.  Edited  by  Ftotaor  Mabk  H.  LropuMi,  of 
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Representative  English  Comedies. 

Under  tho  General  Editorship  of  CfiARLEs  Mills  Gaylky.  Professor  of 
the  EugUsh  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  Cabforuia*  Xa  & 
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First  Manual  of  Composition, 

By  Edwin  Hbkuert  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  in 'Ihe  Lewis  Iii8iilnfce» 
Author  of  '*  A  Mrst  Book  in  Writing  EngUsb."  In  prm. 

Second  Manual  of  Composition. 

By  Prof.  £.  H.  Lbwis.  In  the  prese* 
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JEuolidb  Xltecatuce  ari^  dompoditioit. 
The  Seege  of  Troye. 

Edited  from  Mss.  Har.  525  with  Introdttction,  Notes  and  Glossaries  by 
C.  H.  A.  Waobb,  M'llvane  Professor  of  the  English  Lftngosge  and 
Litenlorey  Eenyon  CJoUege.  In  the  prete, 
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Selections  from  Plato. 

Edited  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Fo&mam,  of  Cornell  University. 

Selections  from  the  Greek  Melic  Poets. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Hisbbebt  Wbib  Sicyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  Ck>llege. 

ftencb. 

A  Three-year  Preparatory  Course  in  French  : 

Covering  all  the  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Universities,  Colleges, 
and  ScboolH  of  Science,  by  Chas.  E.  Khoeh,  Professor  of  Languages 
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Elementary  Chemistry. 
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An  Encyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 
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Thermodynamics, 
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The   Rise  and   Development   of  Liquefaction 
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Ready, 

Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

By  D.  C.  Jackbon,  of  the  Univeisity  ol  Wisoonsin,  and  J*  P.  Jaobbon, 
of  the  State  GoUflgOp  Pa.  Beady, 
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Sefaoola.  By  Hbkbt  Cbbw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  North- 
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University  of  CSdcago*  Beady, 
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ifc»*>H  4J-.  7  6  »a      aiSr  TIB»*r^ritUh "  Btylo.  P«bs.       7/-.  8/-^ '  1 2  6- 

ir,        .      , .  r      ;  .  ■  ,  ,•  .    ,  -BURGE  WARREN  k.  RIDOLEY  91  k  92  OT«»t  Saffron  Hi'l.  London,  E  a 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  RE-ISSUE. 


THE  NOYfiLS  OF  ROSA  NOUGHEm  CAREY. 

Crown  8vo,  blue  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  35.  6(f.  each. 


lleUie*s  MttmoKiM.  80tti  Tfaoa- 

sand. 

Vee  Wifle.  22Dd  Thousand. 
Barbara  Heathcote*s  Tiial. 

20th  Thousiind. 

Robert  Ord'B  Atonement.  17th 


5lltt 

ThouMBd. 

Heriot**  Oholoe,  18th  OSioiiaeiid. 
Qneeiile'sWliliii.  18lfaTlioiiMnd. 
Msjpy  St.  Jolin.  16th  Thousand. 
Mot  lake  Other  Girls.  19Ui 


IteUllM.  14«h  Thoannd. 

UboIo  Max.  16th  Thooaand. 

Only  the  OoremeM.  UHh  Thou- 
sand. 

LiOYor  or  Friend?   12th  Thoa- 

■and. 

Basil  Ljndhnnt.   lOih  Tbcm- 

&and. 

Sir  Godfrey's  Granddanghters 

8th  Thousand. 

The  Old  Old  Story.  9ih  Tlimi- 
■and. 

Mistress  of  Biaa  Fanu  10th 

Thousand. 

and  But  Men 


Mrs.  Romney, 
I      Moat  Wovk. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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Macmillan*s  Magazine 

ConUnls 

No.  480  October  ^^99 

1.  — Savrola  (a  Military  and  Political  Romance) ;  by 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill  Chapters  XV.— XVI 1.  401 

2.  — The  Country  Parson  of  1799  and  1899  ;  by  T.  £.  j 

Kebbel  41;^ 

3.  — ^Another  Chelsea  Manuscript;  edited  by  Ronald 

McNeill  425 

4.  ~The  Nearest  Village  to  the  North  Pole ;  By  A.  M. 

Brice  43  ^ 

5.  — BuUifant ;  by  Henry  Fielding  437 

6.  — In  the  Days  of  the  Red  Terror  443 

7.  — ^The  Sentimentalists ;  by  Gamett  Smith  449 

8.  — The  Story  of  die  Second-Lieutenant ;  by  G.  Stanley 

Ellis  459 

9.  — From  the  Upper  Shelf  463 

ID. — Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  late  John  Holder ; 

by  Ernest  G.  Henham  4^9 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE 

For  SEPTEMBER,  1899,  contains— 

l."  Valda  iidnenu    (The  Komacce  ul  a  Tuikish  Harim.)  Condusion, 

t.— The  Derbyshire  A  Dugii  fa  Chapter  of  Regimental  HMwjr  |  by  Captain  SIcMor. 

3.  — Lady  Louisa  Stuart ;  by  Stephen  Gwynn,  1 

4.  — The  riit;ht  of  ihe  Jungle-Folk  ;  by  Hugh  Cliftxd. 

5.  —The  Blockade  of  Brest ;  by  David  Hannay. 
6wTlie  Fnton  of  Ibe  Tnnmal  i  by  C  W.  Boyd* 

7.— &vTola  (a  Milttai7  nd  Flolitial  Ronuace)}  bf  ¥%itlKiit  Spawn  CbwAilL  Oiaplcn 
XII^XIV. 


Ali  CofHmunicaiions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  *'  Macmillan's  Magazine," 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Eptfy  MS,  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer^  and  be  accompanied 
by  suffkkni  postage  sUmts  for  its  return  if  necessary.  Every  endeavour 
will  be  nmdf  to  tend  back  muceepted  grticks,  but  tk$  Bditw  cmnot  guanmtti 
their  safe  return.    Under  no  conditiims  will  he  be  rasponsible  for  the 

return  of  contributions  in  verse. 

There  :s  no  rule  in  this  Magazine  entitling  a  Contributof  to  the  ftMieaiion  of  his 
st^mUure,  This  and  aU  kmdtrtd  meUtm  mt  wMy  m  ih$  Ediior^M 
^scretion. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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"A  Perfect  Beverage." — Medical  Annual. 


Qn  the  breakfast  tables 
of  the  World 


^  ^  ^  DELICIOUS  TASTL 


"  For  the  Blocd  ih  the  Life." 

Clarke's 
Blood 

Mixture 

THE  WORLD-FAMED  BLOOD  PURIFIER, 

iM  warranted  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  all  impurities 
from  whatever  caut>e  arlHing.  For  Scrofula,  Scurvy, 
Eczema,  Bad  Legs,  Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skm 
and  Blood  Diseases,  Blackheads,  Pimples  and  Sores  of 
all  kinds,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  It  is 
the  only  real  Kpwitic  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains, 
for  it  removes  the  cqum  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 
TuousANiifl  OF  TKirriMONiAUi  or  Wondkhtcl 

CUKKS  rR()M  ALL  PAHTO  UK  TUC  WoRLO. 

Important  advice  to  all.— Cleanse  the  \'itiated  blood 
whenever  you  find  its  iuiptirities  bursting  through  the 
(•kin  in  pimples,  eruptions,  and  .sores  ;  cleanse  it  when 
you  find  it  obstructed  and  sluggish  in  the  veins; 
cleanse  it  when  it  is  foul— your  fellings  will  tell  you 
when.  Keep  your  blood  pure,  and  the  health  of  the 
system  will  follow. 

As  this  Mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  war- 
lanted  free  from  anything  injurious  tothe  most  delicate 
ronstitutiim  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the 
Proprietors  solicit  sufierers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its 
value. 

Sold  in  bottles  28.  9d.  each,  by  all  Chemists  through- 
out the  World,  or  sent  for  33  stamps  by  the  Proprietors, 
The  Lincoln  and  Midland  Counties  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln. 
AfiK  FOR 


C 


LARKE'8 


LOOD 


M 


IXTURE 


and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  take  an  imitation  or 
subatitute. 


WHITE 
&BLUE 

French  Coffee. 


DELICIOUS  for  BREAKFAST  and 
AFTER  DINNER. 


In  making  use  rathef  LBS8  QUANTITY 
it  being  so  much  stronger  than 
ordinary  Coffee. 
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Now  Ready,  the  OCTOBER  Number  of 

THE   CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.      Prioe  Is.  4d. 


JOHN   MORLET.    A  STUDY.    By  A  Member  op  Paeliament. 

With  portrait.    See  frontispiece. 

THE  STREETS  OF  PEKING.    By  Eliza  Kuhamah  Scidmore. 
With  picturoi  by  Harry  Fenn  and  W.  IL  Drake,  £rom  photographs. 

IN  FASCINATING  CAIRO.    By  Frederic  C.  Penfield.  With 
pictures  by  Paul  Philippoteaux  and  photographs. 

A  Backward  Look.  Dy  Ruth  Underbill.— Via  Cruols.  A  Roinonce  nf  the  Second  Crumide. 
(Concluitioiti I  kly  K.  Munun  Orawfonl.  With  a  pictnre  by  Louis  Lueb.— A  Roman  Chorus.  By  M.  R. 
Hanford.  With  picinruH  Rrri;r  phoio^^raphs. — Some  Famous  Men  of  our  Time.  (Von  Uunsen's 
Recollections  of  hiH  Frir-ndsi.)  H>  J.  Bi^elow.— At  the  Door.  A  Littla  Comedy.  By  Tudur  Jt-iiks.— Death 
unto  Life.  Hy  R  It.  B  •wKer.— Climax.  By  MuithaU.  DickiiMon.— Franklin  as  Politician  und 
Dipiomatlst  (I'lic  .Ma'iy-:)i<lHii  Krauklin:  Conclusion.)  By  Paul  Leice>tur  Konl.  With  portraits,  lac> 
similes,  &c.— A  Bayou  Uiossom.  By  CuuHtance  O.  Alexand>!r.  Wit  i  mi  illu-trmtion  by  Jos^^nh  Jenernon. 
— Alexander's  Death.  (Alt-xauiler  the  Great :  Conrhiskm.)  By  Benjamin  Ido  Whneler.*  With  pictHreit 
by  A.  Castai-iie.  -The  Oregon's  "  Groat  Voyage.  By  Lt.  Bawuid  W.  Kberle,  U.8.\.  With  pictnrcs 
by  (i<v>ruG  Vuriuiiaii  1 11  wa  d  r .  :Sprax«e. —Marathon.  By  Clinton  8r-ollard. — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Slddons.  (The  Cenmry  a  Senes  of  nld  En^fliAh  MoHltMS.)  Eni;raved  by  T.  Cole.— 
Admiral  Dewey  as  a  National  Hero.  By  Uear-Admiial  W.  T.  i»anii>son.  With  rcpnxlnctions  <<( 
tho  "  Dlyiiipia '■  Ims-h-  lei  by  I'anI  W.  Monis  and  Daniel  C.  Fn-nch,  and  of  the  Manila  luedal  by  French.— A 
Pioneer  Boyhood.  Ut-rullectiund  of  the  Went  iu  the  Forties  By  J-nies  Bntton  Fond.— Sailing 
alone  around  tne  Wor.d.  II.  A  liouk(h  Time  in  the  8trail  of  M»K«dlan.  By  Captain  Joeihua  tslcK-um. 
With  piiatucM  l>y  TuoniaH  Fo-^arty.— An  Answer.  By  Arlo  BatcM— The  Strong  Weakness  of 
Oiney  Klttacll.  By  tieumaai  MocManua.   With  pictures  by  Fiederic  i>orr  Steele. 


Also  Ready,  the  OCTOBER  Number  of 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.    Prioe  Is. 


TRINITY  BELLS.    Serial.     (Conclusion.)    By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Relyea. 

HOW  B  COMPANY  BROKE  THE  STRIKE.    Story.  By 
Henry  Huixomb  Bennett.   Illustrated  by  W.  V.  Cabill. 

THE   TEARS   OF   PRINCESS   PRUNELLA.    Fairy  Story. 
By  Evelyn  SuAnp.   Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory. 

FitoMnapiRCK.  A  Moment  of  Rest.  From  a  painting  by  J<>HKio  Cnrtls  8h«'pherd.— The  Southern 
Cross.  By  51:»ry  IVoclor.—"  Searchlights."  A  Mascot  at  Manil  i.  Bv  C,  A.  Met»ife!*sel,  U.H.N.— 
Doaan't  He?  Jingle    B/ '>Mtru.lc  M  iTaih.— The  Youngest  Son.  Vcr«e.   By  Ciiharin**  Y.  Olen, 

-  A  Song  for  Autumn.  Vcrs.\  Bv  Kric  Farkcr  —  A  King.  V.  rso.  By  KIImi  M,  Ban>;«.— The  Band, 
.luule.  By  A*)bic  F  liriiwn.— The  Story  of  Eleven  Cities.  By  Kinma  J.  Arnold.— My  Little 
Oulde.  S.ory.    By  Wid  .\.  Ilatbeii.— The  Story  of  Betty,  ."wrial.   (ronHu-»ion  J  By  Carolyn  WcIIh. 

—  A  Questioner.  Vcisn.  By  CUn  M  I'liitt.— Picture.  Thu  Comiit^' storm.  Diawn  nv  B  J.  Kosentneyer. 
— Chlqultito.  A  story  of  a  «;n»mn  Hefiip  e.  By  ."Stella  W.  It»'l<  h«»r.- The  Walking  Purchase.  Ntory. 
By  <J.  Wlio-ifT.— pjowery."  Vi  r-.o.  By  Amioh  II.  Wi-1Ih.— Under  Groan  Boughs.  Vt  rsn.  By  ITarrict 
I'.  ^|l•>tIor•l  — To  a  Ladye  In  the  Mountains.  V<;rH<«.  By  Ma';rii<>t  .IoIihsmh.— The  Dozen  from 
Lakerlm.  ^l•Hnl.  (•  om  iu^tion  )  By  KniHiit  lIii;{hr>M.— Admiral  George  Dewey.  By  Tudor  .li-.nks. 
-Books  A  Reading  Department.— Current  Events  &  Topics.— Letter-box.— RlddIe*box. 
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IRKBECK  BANK, 

itbamptou  Bldngt.,  Cbancery  Lane,  London,  W.G. 

Inveited  Fonda    ...  £10,000,000. 
Number  of  Aeoonnta,  85,004. 

WO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  I NTERK8T  allowed 

DBPOSITH,  re{>«yabl«  on  dpiiiaiid. 

WO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the 

ilioom  monthly  balancw,  when  not  drawn  below 

0. 

TOCK8,  SHARKS,  and  ANNUITIKS  pnrcbued 
I  acid  for  ciutoniers, 

SAVINQS  DEPARTMENT, 
mall  depo«lta  received,  and  Intereat  allowed 

nthlT  on  each  complotiHl  £1. 

■he  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  withparticulara, 

t  free.       FRAHCIS  RAYBMICSOfTt  hlanngtr. 

ri>\on4  No.  5,  Holbom, 

tifrapkie  Addrts*—"  Birkbeck,  Londox." 


FIRST  in  1888, 


Dun  LOP  Tyres 


FOREMOST  ever  since. 

HandBcmely  Illnatrated  Booklet, — 
*'AU  About  Dunlop  Tyres  Tor 
1890,"  sent  gratis  and  post  free 
on  appUoation. 


TlM  DUILOP  PIBUMATIO  TYRE  COMPJLIT,  Ud^ 
Alma  StrMt,  Coventry, 

160—166,  Clerkenwell  Bead,  London,  B.C. 
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.  The  • 
Perfection 

of 

Tobacco. 


MnVB  THAT  THB  aiONATURS 


Is  novc 
printed  In 
Blue  Ink 
diagonally 
across  the 
Outside  Wrapper 
of  every 
Bottle  of  the  Orlsrlnal 
WoTMitersblre  Sauce. 


EA I PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

THB  ORIQIMAL  WOROCSTSRSHIRC. 


/  Whoiesaie  and  for  Export  by  th« 
I        Proprietors,  Worcester ; 

/  Crosse  ft  Blaekwell,  Ltd..  London ; 
1    and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 
'         RRTAIL  BVERYWHERE. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

19,  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.G.,  ft  57,  CHARING  GROSS,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1782. 


MODBBATE  BATES.         ABSOLUTE  SECUBITY. 
EliECTBIC  LIGHTING-  RULES  SUPPLIED. 
LIBEBAL  LOSS  SETTLEMENTS. 
PBOMPT    PAYMENT    OF  CLiI 

Fbahcis  B.  MACDOZfAU),  Secretary. 
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